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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR   1900-01. 


To  THE  Board  of  Ovebseebs  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1900-01,  —  namely, 
from  September  27,  1900,  to  September  26,  1901. 

Edward  William  Hooper,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers since  the  election  of  1900,  died  on  the  25th  of  Jane,  1901, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the 
College  from  1876  to  1898 ;  and  daring  that  period  —  a  difficult 
and  perturbed  one,  on  the  whole,  for  investors  —  increased  the 
property  of  the  University  by  at  least  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars,  exclusive  of  gifts.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation, 
the  President  and  Fellows  put  on  record  their  high  opinion  of 
his  financial  judgment  and  of  his  disinterested  services.  Mr. 
Hooper  had  been  only  a  short  time  an  elected  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  but  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
methods,  because  of  his  long  ex-officio  membership  as  Treasurer 
of  the  University.  Hir  election  by  the  Alumni  so  soon  after 
his  retirement  from  the  CSorporation  was  a  gratifying  expression 
of  their  confidence  and  respect. 

John  Fiske,  another  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  died 
July  4,  1901,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Fiske's  first 
official  connection  with  the  University  was  as  University  Lec- 
turer on  the  Positive  Philosophy,  1869-71,  and  Instructor  in 
History  daring  the  second  half  of  1869-70 ;  from  1872  to  1879 
he  was  Assistant  Librarian ;  during  1895-96  he  was  Lecturer 
on  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  West  of  the  Alleghanies ;  dur- 
ing 1896-97  he  was  Lecturer  on  Colonial  Virginia  and  the 
other  Sontbem  Colonies ;  and  he  was  three  times  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  —  first  in  1879,  for  a  second  time  in 
1885,  and  for  the  third  tune  in  1899.  Although  Mr.  Fiske 
very  rarely  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  Alumni 
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were  glad  to  elect  him  three  times  a  member,  as  a  tribute 
to  his  admirable  qualities  as  lecturer  and  author.  The  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Librarian  was  not  a  congenial  one,  demanding 
too  great  an  amount  of  steady  application  to  routine  labors ; 
for  Mr.  Fiske  was  an  intense  and  spasmodic  worker.  As  a 
lecturer  and  instructor  for  two  years  of  his  early  life,  he  was 
interesting  and  inspiring;  and  the  short  courses  of  lectures 
which  he  gave  in  1895-97  were  in  the  highest  degree  graphic 
and  stimulating.  All  his  writings  were  characterized  by  a  clear 
and  fluent  style  which  carried  his  thought  without  eflfort  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  readers.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career  as  a  writer,  he  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  mate- 
rialist :  he  was,  in  fact,  an  idealist,  as  his  later  works  abundantly 
demonstrated. 

Charles  Carroll  Everett,  Bussey  Professor  of  Theology  and 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  died  in  Cambridge  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1900,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
held  his  professorship  since  1869,  and  had  been  Dean  since 
1878.  During  his  long  term  of  service,  the  Divinity  School^ 
which  previously  had  been  resorted  to  almost  exclusively  by 
Unitarians,  became  the  resort  of  students  connected  with  many 
diflferent  denominations.  His  lectures  on  theology  were  always 
followed  with  eagerness  and  delight  by  students  of  a  great 
variety  of  beliefs  and  denominational  afliliations ;  for  he  treated 
his  subject  in  an  original  way,  and  in  a  spirit  at  once  candid, 
impartial,  and  comprehensive.  In  the  later  years  of  his  ser- 
vice, he  also  gave  very  interesting  instruction  in  comparative 
religion,  making  this  subject  contribute  to  his  exposition  of 
the  foundations  of  religion.  During  the  period  of  his  service 
as  Dean,  serioufi^  changes  were  made  in  the  policy  of  the  School : 
the  Faculty  was  enlarged,  and  was  made  to  represent  several 
denominations ;  the  tuition  fee  was  raised  to  the  level  of  that 
of  other  Cambridge  departments  of  the  University  ;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  required  for  admission  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  in  theology ;  and  the  giving  of  beneficiary  aid 
was  restricted,  and  made  to  depend  on  proved  merit.  These 
changes  were  of  the  gravest  character,  and  all  of  them  except 
the  first  were  restrictive ;  they  tended  to  diminish  the  number 
of  students  in  the  School,  while  improving  their  quality.     The 
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Attempt  to  train  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  many  Protes- 
tant denominations,  including  the  Unitarian,  was  a  unique 
undertaking,  which  might  well  have  looked  formidable  to  the 
executive  officer  of  the  School.  The  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Graduate  School  in  Arts  and  Sciences  also  affected  materially 
the  relations  of  the  Divinity  School  to  the  ministry  and  to  the 
public.  Through  all  these  changes  the  good  influence  of  the 
Dean  was  strongly  felt,  and  his  high  reputation  as  a  religious 
philosopher  and  teacher  was  more  and  more  valuable  to  the 
Sdiool. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Langdell,  the  second  Founder 
of  the  Law  School,  was  accepted  by  the  (Corporation  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1900 ;  and  he  was  at  once  chosen  Professor 
Emeritus.  The  Corporation  entered  on  their  records  the  fol- 
lowing minute :  — 

^*'  In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Professor  Langdell  and  electing 
bim  Dane  Professor  Emeritus,  the  Corporation  desire  to  put  on  record 
their  appreciation  of  his  unique  services.  He  has  been  Professor  of 
Law  for  thirty  years,  a  term  of  service  much  longer  than  the  Law 
School  enjoyed  from  any  of  his  predecessors ;  he  was  the  first  Dean 
of  the  Law  School,  and  was  Dean  for  twenty-five  years  during  a 
period  of  fundamental  reconstraction ;  he  originated  a  method  of 
teaching  law  which  has  proved  to  be  a  radical  improvement  of  great 
valne  and  wide  application ;  finally,  he  has  taught  law  by  voice  and 
pen  with  profound  learning,  great  accuracy  and  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  complete  devotion  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

^^  The  Corporation  recognize  Professor  LangdelPs  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Law  School  and  to  the  improvement  of  legal  edu- 
cation as  sound  in  theory  and  effective  in  practice,  and  as  likely  to 
be  of  lasting  influence  for  good,  not  only  in  Harvard  University, 
bat  in  all  universities  which  prepare  young  men  for  the  learned 
I^ofessions." 

Two  other  veteran  scholars  and  teachers  retired  from  the 
service  of  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  year  1900-01,  — 
Professor  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  of  the  Class  of  1850,  and  Pro- 
fessor William  Watson  Goodwin,  of  the  Class  of  1851.  Both 
these  scholars  had  devoted  their  lives  to  Greek :  Professor 
Thayer,  to  the  New  Testament  Greek ;  Professor  Goodwin,  to 
the  Classical.     Professor  Thayer  was  first  a  minister,  and  then 
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a  professor  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  While  a 
professor  of  that  institation,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
College  in  1877 ;  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  until 
1884.  Having  resigned  his  professorship  at  Andover,  becaose 
of  a  difference  with  the  trustees  concerning  subscription  to 
the  Andover  creed,  he  was  chosen,  after  an  interval,  Bussey 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  as 
successor  to  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot ;  and  this  was  the  office  which  he 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  under  review.  Professor 
Thayer  had  the  keenest  interest  not  only  in  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Canon.  His  principal  work  as 
a  scholar  was  a  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament, 
being  OrimnCs  Wilkefs  Olavis  Novi  Testamenti^  translated, 
revised,  and  enlarged.  As  minister,  teacher,  and  scholar 
Professor  Thayer  was  candid  and  courageous,  but  concilia- 
tory and  genial,  though  never  lacking  in  firmness.  Since 
Professor  Thayer's  resignation  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation, 
there  has  been  no  minister  in  that  Board  —  a  noteworthy 
departure  from  former  custom. 

Professor  Goodwin  began  his  service  to  the  University  as 
Tutor  in  Greek  in  1856,  but  in  1860  was  chosen  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine. 
He  filled  this  professorship  for  forty  years.  His  book  on 
**  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses"  early  established  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar,  —  a  reputation  which  spread  and  mounted 
throughout  his  long  professorial  career.  As  head  of  the 
Greek  department,  he  gave  instruction  at  one  time  or  another 
in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  historians,  orators,  dramatists, 
and  philosophers ;  and  there  were  few  years  in  which  he  was 
not  also  carrying  on  serious  literary  labors. 

Both  these  American  scholars  have  been  for  many  years 
well  known  in  Europe.  Professor  Thayer  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament;  Professor 
Goodwin's  works  have  been  used  in  England  almost  as  much 
as  in  the  United  States.  On  their  retirement  each  of  these 
gentlemen  was  elected  Professor  Emeritus. 

The  Reverend  Alexander  McKenzie  retired  from  the  service 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  as  its  Secretary  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1900-01 .    He  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  twenty- 
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six  years,  a  term  conforming  to  the  traditions  of  that  office.* 
Dr.  McKenzie  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  from 
1872  to  1884 ;  and  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Preachers 
to  the  University,  serving  from  1886  to  1889 ;  he  was  also  a 
lecturer  in  the  Divinity  School  in  the  year  1882-83.  Although 
these  direct  services  to  the  University  have  been  numerous  and 
valuable,  his  most  important  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
University  has  been  his  service  during  the  past  thirty^four 
years  as  pastor  of  the  neighboring  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church,  to  which  large  numbers  of  students  have  l)elonged. 

The  situation  and  policy  of  Harvard  University  with  regard 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  peculiar,  —  one  might 
almost  say  unique.  It  has  required  a  degree  in  arts  or  science 
for  admission  to  every  one  of  its  professional  schools  except 
the  Dental  School ;  and  it  continues  to  confer  on  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  —  419  in 
1900  out  of  964  degrees  conferred,  and  483  in  1901  out  of  1,031 
degrees  conferred,  f  The  next  largest  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred in  any  department  of  the  University  was  130  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1900,  and  145  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  1901.  The  policy  of  the  University  is  to  make  the 
degree  of  A.B.  the  fundamental,  primary  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  use  no  other  in  competition  with  it.  The  terms 
on  which  thb  degree  is  given  are  liberal,  so  far  as  the  variety 
of  stadies  which  may  be  counted  toward  it  is  concerned,  but 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  examinations  to  be  passed 
are  strict.  The  University  has  seen  its  own  requirements 
within  the  professional  schools  greatly  raised  since  1870 ; 
and  in  medicine,  at  any  rate,  the  limits  of  that  upward 
movement  have  not  been  reached.  Meantime,  the  examina- 
tion requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  have 
increased,  if  one  looks  back  thirty  or  twenty  years,  though 
not,  perhaps,  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  secondary  schools 
have  responded  to  the  increased  requirements  of  the  College  ; 

♦  Henry  Flynt,  Secretary,  1712-1758;  Simeon  Howard,  1778-1804;  John 
Pferce,  1816-1849. 

t  Cf .  the  correiponding  flgorei  at  Columbia  Unirenity  in  1901,  —  134  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arta  ont  of  a  total  number  of  606  degrees  conferred. 
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80  that  the  schools  now  do  a  good  part  of  the  work  which  was 
formerly  done  in  the  Freshman  year  of  Harvard  CSoIIege. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  governing  boards  and  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  all  desire  to  maintain  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  its  full  significance  as  the  degree 
representing  a  general  liberal  culture. 

Recogn  Jng  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
secondary  schools,  and  believing  that  the  standard  of  daily 
work  in  Harvard  College  is  but  a  moderate  one,  so  that  large 
numbers  of  students  could  do  more  work  without  injury  to 
their  health  and  with  benefit  to  their  powers  of  application,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  believe  that  the  present  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  be  met  by  a  diligent  student, 
or  by  a  student  of  unusual  ability,  in  three  years,  and  that  the 
CSollege  would  reap  distinct  advantages  from  making  a  definite 
offer  of  the  degree  in  three  years  under  suitable  restrictions 
against  superficial  and  hasty  work,  and  that  this  could  be  done 
without  lowering  the  present  standard  for  the  degree.  The 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  gave  much  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  during  the  year  1900-01,  as  is  fully  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (pp.  83-89)  ;  but 
the  Faculty,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  refused  to  adopt  a  new 
definition  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  prepared  by  a  committee  which  had  given  several  months 
to  study  of  the  subject.  Since  the  current  academic  year 
opened,  the  Faculty  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Corporation  and 
the  Board  of  Overseers  a  clear  statement  of  its  present  practice 
with  regard  to  recommending  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  candidates  who  have  been  in  residence  less  than  four 
years.  Under  this  present  practice,  any  young  man  of  industry 
and  fair  ability  can  obtain  the  degree  in  three  years,  if  he 
makes,  rather  early  in  his  course,  an  intelligent  plan  for 
accomplishing  that  object. 

In  April,  1897,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  established 
a  committee  called  the  **  Appointment  Committee,"  with  Mr. 
Byron  S.  Hurlbut  as  Secretary.  It  was  a  large  committee, 
representing  all  the  chief  departments   of  instruction  under 
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tiiat  Faculty.  The  work  of  this  committee  has  been  going  on 
for  more  than  four  years,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  give 
some  idea  of  it.  It  was  copied,  with  modifications,  from  the 
Appointments  Bareau  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford ;  and  it 
has  been  in  turn  imitated  by  numerous  American  universities. 
During  the  year  under  review,  a  detailed  account  of  the 
methods  of  the  committee,  with  specimens  of  all  its  blanks, 
was  sent  by  request  to  seven  colleges  and  universities. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  with  the  committee 
October  1,  1901,  was  1,737,  —  an  increase  of  713  within  two 
years.  By  &r  the  largest  number  of  those  registered  with  the 
committee  are  teachers.  Each  person  registering,  if  meaning 
to  teach,  mentions  the  subjects  which  he  feels  especially  pre- 
pared to  teach.  The  number  of  registrations  by  subject  is 
3,792  ;  and  the  number  of  subjects  mentioned  is  71.  Ninety- 
two  persons  desired  business  appointments  only. 

From  the  beginning,  the  committee  has  been  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  in  what  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  what  parts  of 
the  country.  Harvard  graduates  are  teaching,  or  have  recently 
taught.  The  list  is  still  very  incomplete ;  but  it  has  been  thus 
&r  ascertained  that  Harvard  graduates  are  teaching,  or  have 
recently  taught,  in  535  universities,  colleges,  and  secondary 
schools,  scattered  through  51  states,  territories,  recently 
acquired  islands,  and  foreign  countries.  This  enumeration 
does  not  include  superintendencies  or  principalships  of  schools. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
requests  addressed  directly  to  the  committee  or  its  Secretary 
for  persons  to  fill  positions,  but  not  of  those  addressed  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  committee.  These  requests  numbered 
in  1900-01,  321  for  teachers,  90  for  private  tutors,  and  99  for 
miscellaneous  positions.  During  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1901,  163  teachers'  positions  are  known  to  have  been  secured 
through  the  direct  agency  of  the  conunittee ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  a  considerable  additional  number  were  really  secured, 
though  the  committee  was  not  informed  of  the  results.  These 
163  positions  were  divided  as  follows :  in  secondary  schools, 
95 ;  in  universities  and  colleges,  54 ;  two-year  engagements  as 
tutors,  2 ;  permanent  business  places,  12.  These  figures  do 
not  include  positions  of  a  temporary  nature  secured  during  the 
academic  year  for  undergraduates. 


12  DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE'S  WORK. 

For  work  during  the  summer  vacation  of  1901,  218  resident 
students  registered ;  for  work  during  the  academic  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1900,  231  resident  students  registered,  of 
whom  107  desired  work  as  tutors.  A  great  variety  of  work 
is  secared  for  undergraduates,  both  in  vacation  and  in  term- 
time.  Tutoring  is  the  best  resource ;  stenography  with  type- 
writing a  very  good  one ;  for  many  of  the  professors  and 
instructors  of  the  University  give  to  students  much  of  their 
lecture-work,  correspondence,  and  copying. 

The  function  of  the  committee  is  not  limited  to  securing  first 
places :  in  the  year  under  review,  48  teachers  already  at  work 
made  special  application  for  a  better  place,  or,  at  least,  for  a 
change  of  place  for  the  year  1901-02.  Of  these,  so  fiBur  as  the 
committee  is  informed,  36  were  successful  in  making  a  change, 
15  of  them  through  the  direct  agency  of  the  committee.  The 
nature  of  the  places  secured  during  the  year  is  various,  extend- 
ing from  positions  in  elementary  schools  to  professorships  in 
universities.  The  places  were  distributed  in  31  states,  terri- 
tories, and  so  forth—  24  were  in  the  Philippines. 

The  work  of  the  committee  is  now  firmly  established ;  but  it 
is  capable  of,  and  should  have,  large  development.  With  public 
schools  the  relations  of  the  conmiittee  are  not  so  satisfactory 
as  with  private  and  endowed  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  number  of  Harvard 
students  definitely  fitting  themselves  for  this  field  has  been 
considerable.  Young  Harvard  men  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  opportunities  which  the  great  public  school  systems  oflfer ; 
and  sup>erintendencies  are  attracting  well-trained  men.  The 
committee  should  be  able  to  further  the  wishes  of  young 
graduates  who  desire  to  enter  business  houses.  In  this  work 
the  committee  can  be  greatly  aided  by  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity already  well  established  in  business.  Another  important 
development  of  the  work  should  be  procuring  places  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  professional  schools,  especially  of  the  schools  of 
medicine  and  law.  The  organization  of  this  work,  so  far  as 
registration  is  concerned,  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  schools ;  but  the  willing- 
ness of  the  committee  to  undertake  this  particular  work  must, 
of  course,  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Harvard  men  who  are 
practicing  these  professions  all  over  the  United  States. 


THE  ••  8ABBATICAL   TEAB."  ADMI88ION   STATIBTICS.         13 

The  seryices  of  the  Appointment  CSommittee  are  rendered 
gratuitoasly,  the  committee  having  departed  in  this  respect 
from  the  practice  of  the  Oxford  Appointments  Bureau. 

The  institution  called  the  **  sabbatical  year''  has  been  de- 
cidedly useful  to  the  University ,  having,  indeed,  but  one 
drawback,  —  namely,  that  a  teacher  with  a  family  and  no 
resources  but  his  salary  can  hardly  avail  himself  of  it.  When 
this  policy  was  first  adopted  by  the  (Torporation,  it  was 
thought  that  leave  of  absence  should  be  given  for  a  complete 
year  only ;  because  it  was  believed  that  competent  substitutes 
could  be  more  readily  procured  for  a  whole  year  than  for  half 
a  year.  Of  late  years,  the  practice  of  procuring  substitutes 
from  other  collies  and  universities  has  come  in,  and  has  ap- 
proved itself  to  all  concerned.  Twice  substitutes  have  come 
from  English  universities,  and  many  times  from  American. 
It  having  proved  easier  to  get  desirable  substitutes  from  other 
institutions  for  a  half  year  than  for  a  whole  year,  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  late  have  begun  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  for 
half  a  year,  to  the  advantage  of  the  staff  and  without  detriment 
to  the  University.  An  incidental  advantage  of  the  system  has 
been  that  some  gentlemen  who  proved  to  be  very  acceptable 
substitutes  have  afterwards  been  invited  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  Harvard  University.  Thus,  during  the  current  year, 
three  fuU  professors  will  join  the  University  whose  merits 
were  first  demonstrated  here  when  they  were  serving  as 
substitutes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  examined 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College  in  ten  successive  years,  the 
number  admitted,  the  per  cent,  admitted,  the  number  admitted 
*♦  clear,"  and  the  per  cent,  admitted  **  clear."  The  figures  of 
the  preliminary  examination  are  not  included  in  this  table. 
There  is  a  satisfiictory  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
examined  for  admission  to  the  (College ;  but  it  will  he  noticed 
that  ihe  increase  is  not  absolutely  steady.  Three  times  a  slight 
decrease  takes  place,  and  twice  the  increase  is  insignificant. 
The  percentage  of  admissions  has  distinctly  increased,  as 
clearly  appears  on  comparing  the  average  percentage  of  ad- 
mission in  the  first  five  years  with  the  same  average  in  the 
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1892 

347 

106 

452 

316   85 

401 

.91  .81  .89 

135 

12 

147 

.39  .11  .83 

1898 

362 

131 

493 

331   92 

428 

.91  .70  .86 

183 

17 

200 

.61  .13  .41 

1894 

879 

126 

606 

837   88 

426 

.89  .70  .84 

163 

19 

182 

.43  .16  .86 

1895 

421 

134 

566 

364  102 

466 

.86  .76  .84 

180 

26 

206 

.43  .19  .37 

1896 

893 

140 

633 

386   94 

430 

.86  .67  .81 

167 

19 

186 

.42  .14  .36 

1897 

436 

136 

671 

401   99 

600 

.92  .78  .88 

194 

9 

208 

.46  .07  .86 

1898 

460 

103 

663 

408   84 

492 

.89  .82  .87 

210 

9 

219 

.46  .09  .39 

1899 

468 

122 

680 

411   96 

606 

.90  .78  .87 

190 

14 

204 

.41  .11  .86 

1900 

610 

137 

647 

469  111 

670 

.90  .81  .88 

204 

11 

216 

.40  .08  .33 

1901 

496 

122 

618 

462  108 

666 

.93  .84  .91 

236 

10 

246 

.48  .08  .40 

last  five.  The  per  cent,  admitted  '*  clear  "  has  not  increased, 
but  remains  almost  the  same  for  the  last  five  years  as  for 
the  first  five,  in  spite  of  the  unintelligible  fluctuations  up 
and  down  during  the  ten  years.  During  this  period,  the 
requirements  for  admission  have  undergone  considerable 
changes ;  and  during  the  last  four  years  two  different  methods 
have  been  in  operation.  The  figures  of  the  table  do  not  shed 
much  light  on  the  much  discussed  question  whether  the  new 
method  is,  or  is  not,  more  difficult  than  the  old.  So  far  as 
they  go,  however,  they  indicate  that  the  partial  and  gradual 
adoption  of  the  new  method  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increasing  percentage  of  admissions,  though  not  of  **  clear'' 
admissions.  Hereafter,  the  new  method  alone  will  be  in 
operation,  and  some  trustworthy  information  will  soon  be 
obtained  concerning  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  new  method, 
as  actually  administered,  and  the  old. 


Many  American  colleges  have  imagined,  and  even  affirmed, 
that  success  or  failure  in  athletic  sports  has  an  immediate 
influence  on  the  resort  to  colleges,  victory  increasing  the 
resort  within  a  year  or  two,  and  defeat  diminishing  it.  An 
inquiry  into  Harvard  experience  on  this  matter  may,  there- 
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fore,  have  some  interest.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
victories  and  defeats  of  Harvard  in  competition  with  Yale  for 
the  past  ten  years  ;  and  this  exposition  is  accompanied  by  the 
number  of  preliminary  candidates  at  Harvard,  the  number  of 
final  candidates,  the  number  of  the  Freshman  class  at  Harvard, 
the  number  of  the  firstly  ear  Scientific  class  at  Harvard,  the 
number  of  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale,  and  the  number  of 
tiie  first-year  Scientific  class  at  Yale  in  each  year  following 
the  athletic  victories  or  defeats  which  stand  in  the  same  line. 
The  table  explains  itself,  except  perhaps  for  the  years  1895 
and  1896.  In  those  years  Harvard  did  not  play  with  Yale 
in  all  of  the  sports ;  so  that  other  competitors  are  mentioned 
in  the  table.  In  addition  to  the  columns  containing  the  athletic 
results,  a  column  is  added  for  the  results  in  debating. 
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831 

831 
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187 
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H  =  Harrard  won ;   Y  =  Yale  won ;   P  =  Princeton  won ;    Pa  =  Univeraity  of 

Pennfjlrania  won ;    C  =  Coraell  won. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  most  immediate  efiect  of  victory 
or  defeat  in  athletic  sports  would  appear  in  the  number  of 
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preliminary  candidates  and  of  final  candidates  for  admission 
in  the  following  year.  Examining  first  the  column  of  pre- 
liminary candidates,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  athletic  victory  or  defeat  for  Harvard,  and 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  preliminary  candidates  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Thus,  the  years  1894,  1895,  and  1896  were 
years  of  uniform  defeat;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  number  of 
preliminary  candidates  increased  substantially.  The  year  1899 
was  a  year  of  victory ;  but  no  increase  in  the  number  of  pre- 
liminary candidates  took  place.  The  column  headed  Final 
Candidates  exhibits  a  similar  result  —  declining  fortune  for 
Harvard  is  followed  twice  by  small  losses  and  thrice  by  good 
gains,  and  rising  fortune  is  followed  once  by  a  small  loss, 
twice  by  small  gains,  and  once  by  a  large  gain.  The  last 
four  columns  of  the  table  p>ermit  a  comparison  between  the  en- 
tering classes  at  Harvard  and  those  at  Yale.  In  1893  defeats 
and  victories  were  even,  and  in  the  following  academic  year 
Harvard  CSollege  lost  twenty-six  Freshmen  and  Yale  college 
gained  sixteen  ;  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  gained  forty-six 
Freshmen  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  gained  twenty- 
two.  After  the  next  year,  1894,  when  Yale  was  uniformly 
victorious,  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale  College  gained  nothing, 
while  at  Harvard  College  that  class  gained  sixty-three;  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  gained  fifteen,  and  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  with  increased  requirements  for  admission, 
lost  one  hundred  and  three.  Afi«r  1895,  when  Harvard  was 
defeated  in  every  sport.  Harvard  College  lost  forty-six,  whereas 
Yale  College  gained  twenty-four ;  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  each  gained  twenty- 
three  ;  but  aft;er  1896,  when  Harvard  was  successful  in  not  a 
single  sport.  Harvard  College  gained  fifty-five,  whereas  Yale 
College  lost  fifty-five ;  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  gained 
three  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  gained  seventeen. 
After  1899,  when  Harvard  won  in  every  sport  except  football, 
where  there  was  a  tie.  Harvard  College  gained  only  thirty- 
nine  and  Yale  College  lost  but  eight ;  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  lost  twenty-four  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
gained  twelve.  In  1900,  Harvard  lost  both  rowing  and  foot- 
ball to  Yale,  but  in  the   following  academic   year   Harvard 
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College  gained  fourteen,  Yale  College  gaining  twelve;  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  gained  two  and  the  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School  gained  forty-six.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  any  clear  influence  of  success  or  failure  in  athletic  sports 
on  the  comparative  resort  to  these  two  colleges  as  this  resort 
appears  in  their  respective  Freshman  classes.  Looking  at  the 
whole  period,  the  Freshman  class  at  Harvard  has  gained  a 
much  larger  percentage  than  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale, 
although  Yale  has  been  decidedly  more  successful  in  the 
athletic  sports,  and  particularly  in  football  and  rowing,  which 
are  the  sports  in  which  colleges  and  schoob,  and  the  general 
public  take  the  strongest  interest. 

The  following  table  compares  the  results  at  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton, the  competitive  games  being  confined  to  football  and  base- 
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ball.  Here  again,  if  the  whole  period  be  considered  together, 
Yale,  which  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  sports,  has 
gained  in  the  ten  years  a  much  smaller  percentage  than 
Princeton,  so  far  as  the  College  and  Scientific  School  Fresh- 
man classes  are  concerned.     In  this  table,  however,  the  fluc- 

*  Increage  in  requirements  for  admission. 
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tuatioDS  in  the  size  of  the  Freshman  classes  correspond  rather 
better  with  the  fluctuations  of  victory  and  defeat  than  they 
do  in  the  Harvard-Yale  table.  The  figures  for  the  scientific 
schools  of  Yale  and  Princeton  cannot  well  be  compared, 
because  in  1894  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  lost  numbers 
temporarily  on  account  of  a  distinct  increase  in  its  require- 
ments for  admission ;  and  during  the  next  three  years  the 
Princeton  School  of  Science  had  a  similar  experience. 

If  the  American  colleges  and  universities  could  satisfy  them- 
selves that  success  in  athletics  is  not  indispensable  to  college 
growth,  or  better  still,  be  persuaded  that  too  much  attention 
to  athletic  sports,  or  a  bad  tone  in  regard  to  them,  hinders 
college  growth,  there  would  probably  result  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  spirit  in  which  intercollegiate  contests  are  con- 
ducted :  they  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  by-play  they 
really  are,  and  would  be  carried  on  in  a  sportsmanlike  way  as 
interesting  and  profitable  amusements. 

From  incomplete  but  serviceable  lists  submitted  to  the 
Athletic  Committee  by  the  managers  of  the  various  athletic 
sports,  it  appears  that  tennis  is  the  sport  which  still  affords 
to  the  largest  number  of  students  the  means  of  out-of-door 
exercise ;  790  students  were  reported  as  playing  tennis.  The 
next  most  popular  sport  is  rowing,  640  students  having  taken 
part  in  that  sport.  Football  comes  next  with  242  players ; 
and  baseball  fourth  with  220.  Track  athletics  engaged  the 
attention  of  146 ;  and  no  other  sport  attracted  so  many  as 
100  persons. 

The  640  men  reported  as  rowing  constitute  the  membership 
of  the  Weld  and  Newell  Clubs.  Probably  every  one  of  them 
took  part  in  rowing  during  the  year ;  and  at  least  250  rowed 
constantly  during  the  seasons.  There  were  27  eight-oured 
crews  on  the  water  at  one  time.  The  new  boat-house  has 
proved  very  useful.  In  spite  of  its  exposed  situation,  it 
is  comfortable  during  the  winter,  and  the  in-door  exercises 
on  the  rowing  machines  and  in  the  tank  can  be  carried  on 
through  the  cold  weather.  The  grading  of  various*  paits  of 
the  field  has  been  continued,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Athletic 
Committee,  which  has  charge  of  the  grounds,  to  dmin  and  grade 
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the  entire  area  in  the  coarse  of  time.  The  Athletic  Committee 
is  inclined  to  replace  the  wooden  seats  about  the  football  field 
by  seats  built  of  iron  covered  with  concrete.  During  the  past 
four  years  $33,000  has  been  saved  from  the  gate  money,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  as  part  of  a 
sum  to  be  devoted  to  improvements  on  Soldier's  Field. 

These  facts  about  athletic  sports  and  the  work  of  the 
Athletic  Committee  are  derived  from  the  annual  repoit  made 
to  the  President  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Athletic  Committee. 
It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  this  report  will  hereafter  be 
made  a  part  of  the  President's  annual  Repoit. 

The  sickness  reports  for  the  year  prepared  by  the  Medical 
Visitor  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  307,  308).  The 
principal  disorders  are  colds,  indigestion,  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
the  grippe,  surgical  injuries,  tonsillitis,  diarrhoea,  headache, 
and  diseases  grouped  as  miscellaneous.  The  number  of  i^Lses 
of  appendicitis,  33,  was  more  than  double  the  number  of  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  15.  The  months  in  which  most  sickness 
prevailed  were  November,  January,  and  March.  The  smallest 
percentage  of  reported  sickness  occurred  in  the  Law  School ; 
the  next  smallest  in  the  Graduate  School ;  and  the  next  in  the 
Divinity  School.  The  College  had  the  largest  percentage  of 
sickness,  the  younger  students  being  apparently  decidedly 
more  liable  to  sickness  than  tiie  older.  The  probability  is 
that  the  older  men  do  not  so  easily  yield  to  or  re[)ort  slight 
disorders.  The  facts  recall  a  remark  which  President  Kirk- 
land  is  said  to  have  made  to  a  malingering  student,  — '« that 
sicknesses  prevail  within  the  precincts  of  the  College  in  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  deaths  than  in  any  other  place." 

The  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  year  1900-01  at  Harvard 
University  in  aid  of  students,  including  all  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, and  beneficiary  aid,  was  $105,802.21,  of  which  $88,898.66 
was  spent  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  —  that  is, 
in  the  Graduate  School,  College,  and  Scientific  School.  In 
spite  of  this  heavy  expenditure,  it  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  (p.  141)  that  there  were  323 
applications  for  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  be  held  in  the 
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current  academic  year,  of  which  only  67  were  successful.  In 
the  preceding  year,  out  of  354  applications,  only  76  were 
successful.  Competition  for  these  aids  is,  therefore,  lai^e 
enough  to  enable  the  selecting  committee  to  exercise  careftil 
discrimination  in  the  selection. 

The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  called  attention  in  his  report 
for  the  academic  year  1898-99  to  the  need  of  more  scholarships 
in  Harvard  College ;  and  this  year  he  again  calls  attention  to 
this  urgent  need.  He  reports  that  in  the  three  classes,  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  and  Junior,  between  70  and  75  men  with 
grades  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  insured  recommenda- 
tion for  aid  have  failed  to  receive  scholarships.  He  thinks  it 
certain  that  the  number  of  College  students  with  very  high 
rank  has  increased  ;  and  that  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  to  win  a 
scholarship  than  it  used  to  be.  The  attention  of  the  Overseers 
is  invited  to  the  Dean's  remarks  on  this  subject  (pp.  101-105). 

The  Dean  of  the  Scientific  School  points  out  (p.  107)  that 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  points  required  at  the 
entrance  examinations  has  not  yet  caused  any  decline  in  the 
number  of  the  first-year  class.  More  than  half  of  the  intended 
addition  to  tiie  entrance  requirements  has  now  been  made,  — 
that  is,  the  number  of  required  points  has  been  ali*eady  raised 
from  fifteen  in  1898  to  twenty-one  in  1901.  Five  points  only 
remain  to  be  added ;  but  this  last  addition  will,  of  coui*se,  tax 
severely  the  capacity  of  the  smaller  public  high  schools. 
Anticipating  this  difficulty,  the  Dean  of  the  School  {>oint8 
out  that  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  improving  the  class  of  students  called 
^^  Special"  students.  Special  students  include,  first,  a  limited 
number  of  persons  of  considerable  maturity,  who  wish  to  engage 
in  some  particular  study ;  and,  secondly,  a  larger  number  of 
persons  who  come  from  schools  whei-e  they  could  not  obtain 
an  adequate  preparation.  For  the  second  class  the  School  has 
instituted  an  examination  in  entrance  subjects  aggregating 
twelve  points,  including  the  required  entnince  Mathematics. 
A  student  who  is  thus  admitted  as  a  S|:>ecial  student  is  exi)ected 
to  make  good  his  entrance  conditions  within  two  years,  and 
to  obtain  regular  standing.     Besides  passing  at  entrance  the 
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examinations  in  sabjects  aggregating  twelve  points,  he  is 
required  to  present  from  the  master  of  tiie  school  whence 
he  came  a  written  consent  to  his  admission  as  a  Special 
student.  Many  such  persons  have  obtained  a  degree  in  the 
School  in  not  more  than  five  years,  by  obtaining  satisfactory 
grades  in  advanced  studies  which  are  in  continuation  of  elemen- 
tary studies  entering  into  the  entrance  examination,  and  by 
working  through  the  greater  part  of  two  sunmier  vacations. 
By  the  middle  of  the  current  year,  the  students  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  will  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  admirable 
new  buildings  for  the  Departments  of  Engineering,  Geology, 
Architecture,  and  Mining.  It  is  not  only  the  buildings  that 
are  new  :  a  large  amount  of  new  equipment  has  been  placed  in 
the  new  buildings.  Teachers  and  students  will  have  the  great 
advantages  of  more  space,  more  light,  better  ventilation,  and 
better  apparatus.  The  result  should  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  work  of  the  School.  The  Dean  points  out  that 
the  student  in  Harvard  College  who  early  in  his  course  makes 
up  his  mind  to  enter  a  scientific  profession  may,  within  five 
years  from  his  entrance  to  the  College,  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
enter  the  novitiate  of  his  scientific  profession  well  equipped  for 
professional  duty.  To  accomplish  this  result,  he  should,  how- 
ever, know  what  his  profession  is  to  be  by  the  end  of  his 
Freshman  year  in  the  College. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  (p.  113)  b 
unusually  full  and  instructive.  About  one  quarter  of  the 
resident  students  in  1900-01  were  registered  for  less  than 
full  work ;  of  these  76  persons,  17  were  teachers  in  this  Uni- 
versity, 20  were  teachers  in  neighboring  schools  and  colleges, 
3  were  students  in  a  neighboring  institution,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing 22  a  good  proportion  were  men  who  had  nearly  completed 
the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees.  This  class  of 
persons,  therefore,  —  resident  students  doing  less  than  full 
work,  —  \s  a  very  creditable  one  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
a  larger  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts  might  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  work  offered  by  the  Graduate  School. 
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It  IS  another  interesting  fact  that  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
first-year  students  in  1900-01  entered  the  School  immediately 
on  receiving  their  first  degree.  The  70  per  cent,  had  been 
carrying  on  graduate  studies  at  other  colleges  or  universities, 
or  had  been  engaged  in  teaching.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  pei*sons,  or  about  two  fifths  of  the  School,  had  already 
been  graduate  students  elsewhere.  The  Dean  gives  a  table 
which  shows  the  migration  of  graduate  students,  and  the  fields 
of  study  of  these  migrating  students  (p.  127).  In  1900-01, 
twenty-three  colleges  were  represented  in  the  School  by  mem- 
bers of  their  Faculties  on  leave  of  absence,  and  five  secondary 
schools  were  similarly  represented.  This  enumeration  does 
not  include  the  men  doing  partial  work  who  were  actively 
engaged  each  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  or  near 
Boston ;  neither  does  it  include  the  seventeen  members  of  the 
School  who  were  serving  Harvard  University  as  Instructors, 
Teaching  Fellows,  or  Assistants. 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  School  were  l)om 
out  of  New  England ;  but  nearly  one  half  claimed  residence 
in  New  England,  having  immigrated  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  average  age  at  which  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  taken  continues  to  be 
deplorably  high.  A  suitable  age  at  which  to  take  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  twenty-five  or  twenty-six ;  the 
average  age  is  now  much  nearer  to  thirty.  The  average  age 
is  raised  by  the  fact  that  many  candidates  for  these  degrees 
teach  for  a  time  l>efore  becoming  candidates. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has,  thus  far,  been  unwil- 
ling to  require  that  the  theses  of  the  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  of  Doctor  of  Science  should  be 
printed.  The  enormous  size  of  many  of  these  theses  has  con- 
tributed to  prevent  the  Faculty  from  adopting  the  rule  which 
prevails  in  other  universities.  Many  of  these  theses  would 
make  big  books ;  and  there  are  others  which,  though  not  large, 
would  Im?  expensive  to  produce  in  printed  form,  because  of 
the  elaborate  plates  which  accompany  them.  Most  of  the 
writei's  of  these  voluminous  or  carefully  illustrated  theses  would 
be  quite  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  publication.     It  has 
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seemed  to  the  President  that  theses  of  such  magnitude  should 
not  be  required,  or  even  accepted,  as  Doctors'  theses.  They 
have  seemed  to  him  exaggerations  of  any  work  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  for  as  evidence  of  fitness  for  a  degree  which 
should  be  taken  by  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  if 
not  earlier.  This  view,  however,  does  not  conmiend  itself  to 
the  several  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
which  have  charge  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees. 

The  Dean  has  remarked  the  increasing  number  of  American 
universities  which  offer  graduate  instruction,  and  points  out 
that  the  means  of  attracting  graduate  students  to  Harvard 
University  need  to  be  carefully  studied.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  the  surest  elements  of  this  attraction  will  be  found 
to  be  these :  (1)  liberty  in  study  and  a  wide  range  of  choice ; 
(2)  a  rich  library ;  (3)  professors  who  are  leading  men  in  their 
respective  departments  of  learning ;  (4)  economical  and  whole- 
some conditions  of  life  in  respect  to  hoard  and  lodging,  and 
pleasurable  conditions  as  regards  exercise;  (5)  a  climate  ad- 
vantageous for  study  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  (6)  money 
aids,  and  opportunities  for  earning  money  while  members  of 
the  School. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1901,  Professor  Francis  Greenwood 
Peabody  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  —  an  ofice 
which,  though  free  from  any  large  amount  of  administrative 
detail,  is  nevertheless  a  responsible  one,  because  of  the  wholly 
unprecedented  quality  of  the  Divinity  School,  in  regard  to 
organization,  methods,  and  aims.  Professor  Peabody  takes 
up  his  new  duties  with  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  School  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
of  the  altered  relations  of  the  School  to  the  Protestant  ministry, 
and  of  the  University  to  the  religious  world. 

The  figures  given  in  the  Dean's  report  for  the  Divinity 
School  (p.  150)  show  the  reduction  in  the  numl>er  of  students 
caused,  in  1886-87,  by  the  requirement  of  the  degree  A.B. 
for  admission,  and  the  still  more  striking  reduction  caused 
by  increasing  the  tuition  fee  to  $150  in  1897-98.  These 
shrinking  effects  have  apparently  been  now  overcome,  for  the 
Divinity  School  has  enrolled  during  the  current  year  37 
students,  against  28  in  each  of  the  two  years  preceding. 
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The  Summer  School  of  Theology  of  1901  was  decidedly 
successful,  having  an  enrolment  of  89  persons,  divided  among 
nine  denominations,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  students  be- 
longing to  Evangelical  denominations.  The  entire  session  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Minister's  Relation  to 
Social  Questions.  Nine  lecturers  from  Harvard  University, 
and  thirteen  lecturers  from  other  institutions  took  part  in  the 
instruction.  Four  excursions  to  various  philanthropic  institu- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  were  arranged  for  afternoons.  The 
School  very  nearly  paid  its  expenses,  which  was  not  the  case 
in  the  year  preceding.  This  summer  course  seems  to  have 
established  its  usefulness,  and  will  be  continued. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Professor  Everett  was 
filled  during  the  year  by  the  election  of  William  Wallace 
Fenn,  A.B.,  Harv.,  1884,  S.T.B.  and  A.M.,  Harv.,  1887. 
Mr.  Fenn  was  at  the  time  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  in 
Chicago;  but  he  was  also  known  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University  and  to  the  ministers  of  that  denomination  as  a 
successful  student  of  literature  and  theology.  His  election 
carried  out  '^the  understanding  which  was  practically  entered 
into  with  the  subscribers  to  the  new  endowment  in  1879, 
namely,  that  Unitarian  doctrines  would  always  be  entitled  to 
respectful  exposition  in  the  school,  and  that  to  properly 
expound  these  doctrines  at  least  two  professors  would  always 
be  needed,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  professor  of  theology." 
(President's  Report  for  1883-84,  p.  33).  The  entire  endow- 
ment of  the  School  has  been  provided  by  Unitarians ;  but  the 
constitution  of  the  School  prescribes  ''that  no  assent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
of  either  instructors  or  students." 

No  progress  was  made  during  the  year  towards  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problems  concerning  the  enlargement  of  Austin 
Hall.  For  a  sc^hool  of  650  students,  the  present  building  is 
inadequate  as  regards  the  number  of  lecture-rooms  and  the 
num1>er  of  desks  in  the  reading-room.  Moreover,  the  School 
has  been  enlarging  its  library  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  current  year,  the  shelving  in  the  present  building  will 
be  filled.     As  there  is  no  reason  why  the  School  should  not 
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spend  $12«000  a  year  on  books,  and  as  books  are  the  sole 
apparatus  required  by  a  law  school,  the  expediency  of  pro- 
viding immediately  more  shelving  on  which  to  place  the  acces- 
sions is  obvious.  The  chief  distinction  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  —  after  its  professors  —  is  its  admirable  library. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  is  in  favor  of  limiting  the 
instruction  given  in  that  School  to  law  determined  by  courts. 
They  therefore  would  not  admit  to  the  School  such  studies^ 
as  institutional  history,  government,  political  science,  and 
administration  national,  state,  municipal,  or  colonial.  Th^ 
demand  for  instruction  in  these  subjects  at  universities  is 
manifestly  increasing ;  but  since  the  Law  School  is  indisposed 
to  take  them  up,  they  will  have  to  be  developed  in  the 
Oradnate  School. 

The  entering  class  of  the  Medical  School  numbered  196, — 
a  larger  number  than  usual,  because  it  was  the  last  year  that 
one  could  enter  the  School  without  possessing  a  degree  in  Arts 
or  Science.  It  was  not,  as  a  whole,  a  well-prepared  class :  at 
the  end  of  the  year  only  100  passed  all  the  examinations  suc- 
cessfully, and  15  failed  to  pass  in  any. 

The  experimental  rearrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  first 
and  second  years  in  the  Medical  School,  whereby  the  time 
devoted  to  each  subject  was  reduced  to  half  a  year,  the  number 
of  weekly  hours  devoted  to  each  subject  being  much  ipcreased, 
has  DOW  been  in  operation  for  two  whole  years,  the  class 
which  entered  in  1899  having  completed  the  second  year  of 
the  course  on  this  system  last  June.  The  new  plan  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  professors,  been  successful  in  all  subjects,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  second-year  work  in  Anatomy  :  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  that  two  months 
partially  devoted  to  Anatomy  in  the  second  term  of  the  second 
year,  after  a  complete  intermission  of  that  study  for  a  whole 
year,  are  not  sufficient.  The  experiment  will  not  be  complete, 
however,  until  a  class  which  began  its  studies  in  the  Medical 
School  on  this  system  has  graduated.  Then,  the  clinical 
teachers  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  be  able  to  testify 
whether  the  men  trained  in  the  new  method  during  the  first 
two  years  are  the  equals  or  the  superiors  of  the  men  who  were 
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trained  in  the  old  method.  The  object  of  the  School  being*  to 
train  trustworthy  practitioners,  the  methods  of  instruction  are 
finally  to  be  tested  by  the  effective  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
graduates  in  practice. 

At  Commencement  there  was  announced  a  great  gift  to  the 
Medical  School  from  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  He  declared 
his  intention  of  erecting  three  large  structures  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Medical  Department.  The  cost  of  these  three 
buildings,  including  the  preparation  of  their  site,  was  estimated 
at  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  the  Dental  School  are 
strictly  conducted,  as  is  evident  by  the  large  percentage  of 
failures.  In  June  last  46  students  applied  for  the  degree,  of 
whom  17  failed  to  pass  the  examinations.  The  clinical  oppor- 
tunities of  the  students  determine  a  very  important  part  of  the 
instruction  of  any  dental  school.  That  the  oppoilunities  are 
large  in  the  Harvard  Dental  School  may  be  seen  in  the  record 
of  the  work  done  in  the  Infirmary  and  the  different  clinics. 
In  the  Infirmary,  more  than  7,000  patients  were  treated  in 
1900-01,  on  whom  21,557  operations  were  performed;  in  the 
mechanical  department,  358  sets  of  artificial  teetii  were  sup- 
plied to  patients;  and  97  sets  were  repaired;  114  cases  of 
irregularity  were  treated  and  corrected ;  and  107  crowns  and 
caps  were  supplied.  The  Infirmary  also  dealt  with  48  cases 
of  fractured  jaws,  7  cases  of  cleft  palate,  and  3  cases  of  hare- 
lip. All  these  various  operations  are  so  many  means  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  students  of  the  School.  They  perform,  under 
vigilant  direction,  the  operations  of  the  Infirmary,  and  make 
the  mechanical  appliances.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Dental 
professors  that  the  School  can  now  bear  a  substantial  increase 
of  the  requirements  for  admission. 

The  expenses  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for 
1900-01  exceeded  its  receipts  by  $8,456.45 ;  and  this  deficit 
had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  treasury  of  the  University. 
In  November,  1900,  the  Corporation,  having  given  up  all 
hope  of  procuring  an  adequate  endowment  for  the  School  and 
Hospital,  took  the  necessary  steps  to  stop  this  drain  on  the 
general  treasury.     They  voted  to  discontinue  the  free  clinic 
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witiiin  a  few  weeks,  to  close  the  Veterinary  Hospital  on  June 
Ist,  1901,  to  receive  no  more  students  of  veterinar}'  medicine, 
and  to  accept  no  more  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Veterinary 
Hospital ;  they  also  gave  notice  to  the  two  full  professors  of 
the  Department  that  their  salaries  would  not  be  continued 
miter  September  1st,  1901.  The  third-year  class  graduated  in 
June,  1901 ;  and  the  Corporation  provided  for  the  second-year 
and  first-year  students  by  agreeing  to  pay  their  tuition  fees  in 
the  veterinary  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
for  one  and  two  years  respectively.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Professor  Charles  P.  Lyman  had  labored  earnestly  in  the  School 
for  nineteen  years,  the  Corporation  admitted  him,  by  excep- 
tion, to  a  part  of  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance  system. 

The  University  has  never  before  1)een  compelled  to  almndon 
a  department  of  instruction  once  adopted  by  it.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  small  domestic  animals,  like  dogs,  cats,  and 
birds,  engage  the  afiection  of  their  owners  to  such  a  degree 
that  money  will  be  spent  freely  to  save  their  lives,  or  relieve 
their  sufferings  ;  but  the  larger  animals,  like  cattle  and  horses, 
do  not  so  much  enlist  affection,  so  that  their  moderate  money 
value  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  restoration  to  usefulness  are 
allowed  to  limit  the  expenditure  upon  them  when  disabled. 

In  spite  of  the  closing  of  the  Veterinary  School  and  Hospital, 
the  University  has  not  forgotten  that  all  the  great  advances 
in  human  medicine  during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  come 
through  the  study  of  comparative  medicine,  or,  in  other 
words,  through  the  discovery  of  the  effects  on  the  human 
body  of  the  access  to  it  of  other  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  or  of  preparations  derived  from  the  l>odies  of  other 
animals. 

The  Bussey  Institution  had  a  good  year  in  1900-01,  for 
thirty-four  students  were  in  attendance  during  the  year,  among 
them  five  students  of  landscape  architecture  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  who  were  aiming  at  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  but  sought  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture at  the  Bussey  Institution. 

New  green-houses  and  a  new  head-house  were  erected  for 
the  Horticultural  Department,  and  were  a  great  improvement 
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on  the  old  ones.  Two  new  rooms  were  also  finished  in  the 
attic  story  of  the  Stone  Boilding  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  classes  in  natural  history  and  engineering.  The  Dean 
mentions  (p.  191)  that  a  detached  building  for  the  Library 
would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  present  accommodations 
of  the  School. 

The  situation  of  the  College  Library  in  Gore  Hall  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult,  as  tiie  recent  reports  of  the  Librarian 
have  clearly  shown  (p.  192).  The  following  table  of  expen- 
ditures in  the  Library  for  each  of  the  three  years  past  shows 
that  the  money  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books  has  been,  in 
those  years,  only  from  26%  to  37%  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  Library.  Much  more  than  half  of  the  annual  expendi- 
tures are  for  salaries,  wages,  light,  heat,  cleaning,  repairs,  and 
the  incidental  costs  of  accommodating  and  assisting  the  hun- 
dreds of  readers  who  daily  resort  to  the  Library  between  nine 
in  the  morning  and  ten  at  night. 

Expenditures  of  the  Library. 

18M-W.  18M-1W0.  lOOO-Ol. 

Forbookn $15,815.68  $25,602.88  $26,121.97 

For  taUriet  «nd  wages 83,538.46  33,886.62  32,959.27 

For  light,  heat,  printing,  cleaning, 

binding,  and  sandrics     ....    11,156.06  10,808.85  9,566.62 

$60,'610J[9      $70,197.85      $67^64^86 

A  library  for  teachers  and  students  is  necessarily  managed 
on  different  principles  from  those  which  apply  in  a  library  for 
the  general  public.  For  its  successful  administration,  it  needs 
a  larger  proportion  of  high  salaries,  and  more  expenditure  for 
advice  and  help  to  readers ;  because  it  tries  to  serve  a  large 
number  of  learned  men  —  teachers  and  others  —  who  are 
working  at  or  beyond  the  confines  of  knowledge,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  advanced  students  in  many  languages  and 
many  departments.  It  is  always  trying,  also,  to  collect  and 
arrange  special  materials  in  recondite  subjects. 

With  the  present  income  for  the  pun^hase  of  books,  about 
16,000  volumes  a  year  can,  on  the  average,  be  added  to  the 
Library. 

Annual  Increase  of  Volimes  (Excluding  Pamphlets). 

1808-09.         180»-1900.  1000-01. 

ColIeKe  Librar>'  (Gore  Hall  only)  ....  15,174  19,721  13,797 
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If  the  income  of  the  Library  available  for  the  parchaae  of 
books  remains  what  it  is  now,  the  number  of  volumes  in  Gore 
Hall  will  double  in  twenty-four  years.  But,  as  all  experience 
proves  that  the  money  annually  available  for  the  purchase  of 
books  will  increase,  the  Corp6rati«>n  have  to  contemplate  the 
doubling  of  the  Library  in  less  than  that  time.  In  the  past 
twenty-four  years,  that  is,  since  the  year  1876-77  (the  year 
in  which  the  fire-proof  addition  on  the  east  side  of  Gore  Hall 
was  completed),  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  collection 
has  rather  more  than  doubled,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
Library  have  much  more  than  doubled. 

ExPKKDrruRss  or  thk  Libbabt  in  1876-77. 

For  books $11,488.46 

For  Mimriet  and  wages 14,671.40 

For  heat,  printiiig,  cleaning,  binding,  and  sondries  (no  light)     S,6S1.58 

$38,626.44 

As  the  Librarian  has  repeatedly  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
room  for  more  books  in  Gore  Hall,  and  by  the  lack  of  space 
in  the  working-rooms  the  labors  of  the  staff  are  hindered,  and 
made  less  productive  than  they  might  be.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate readers,  it  has  been  necessary  to  move  tiiousands  of 
books  into  buildings  which  are  not  fire-proof,  and  to  maintain 
in  those  buildings  auxiliary  reading-rooms.  These  scattered 
libraries  now  contain  29,880  volumes  (p.  200).  Moreover, 
there  are  no  rooms  in  Gore  Hall  where  teachers  can  meet  classes 
for  lectures  or  conferences  which  need  to  be  illustrated  by  many 
books  drawn  from  the  Library. 

These  serious  embarrassments  would  be  remedied  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  by  erecting  a  building  in  contact  with  the  present 
structure  large  enough  to  contain  a  reading-room  with  three 
hundred  desks,  a  catalogue-room,  a  delivery-room,  and  four 
conference  rooms.  The  upper  half  of  old  Gore  Hall  could 
then  be  converted  into  a  stack  in  full  execution  of  the  plans 
adopted  in  1895.  The  present  delivery-room  and  the  room 
over  it  could  then  be  assigned  to  the  Library  staff.  Towards 
completing  the  stack  in  Gore  Hall,  the  Corporation  holds  the 
(jore  Fund  of  $20,571.18.  The  construction  of  a  new  reading- 
room  is  wholly  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Corporation ;   it 
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must  wait  for  a  single  giver,  or  for  a  combination  of  graduates 
and  friends  of  the  University  who  realize  that  next  to  the  daily 
instruction  given  by  living  teachers,  books  are  the  most 
indispensable  provision  at  a  seat  of  learning. 

The  increasing  rate  at  which  large  collections  of  books  grow 
suggests  strongly  that  some  new  policy  is  needed  concerning 
the  storage  of  these  immense  masses  of  printed  matter.  The 
University  teachers  in  Arts  and  Science,  asked  to  indicate 
every  year  the  books  which  in  their  judgment  should  be  freely 
accessible  to  students  in  their  several  departments  of  instruction, 
are  content  to  have  about  55,000  volumes  accessible  without 
restriction  to  the  direct  handling  of  their  students  (p.  203). 
This  number  includes  the  books  which  are  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hall,  those  in  the  various  special  libraries  and  labora- 
tories, and  about  2,500  in  the  Ebirvard  Union.  These  freely 
accessible  books  may  be  called  the  contemporary  working- 
library  for  Arts  and  Science,  or  the  total  number  of  books 
which  2,500  students,  distributed  among  about  360  courses  of 
instruction,  may  be  expected  to  utilize  (p.  205).  Again, 
63,673  books  were  borrowed  from  the  CJollege  Library  during 
the  year  1900-01.  It  may  safely  be  inferred  from  these  figures 
that  there  is  already  a  large  mass  of  unused,  or  very  little 
used,  books  in  the  Gore  Hall  collection  of  367,000  volumes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  wise  for  a  university 
to  undertake  to  store  books  by  the  million,  when  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  material  stored  can  be  in  active  use. 
Now  that  travel  and  the  sending  of  books  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  become  safe  and  cheap,  it  may  well  be 
that  great  accumulations  of  printed  matter  will  be  held  acces- 
sible at  only  three  or  four  points  in  the  country,  the  great 
majority  of  libraries  contenting  themselves  with  keeping 
on  hand  the  books  that  are  in  contemporary  use,  giving  a 
very  liberal  construction  to  the  term  *'  contemporary.'*  If  the 
Congressional  Library,  the  combined  libraries  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  combined  libraries  in  Chicago  would  undertake  to 
store  any  and  all  books,  making  them  accessible  to  scholars  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  the  function  of  the  thousands  of  other 
libraries  in  the  United  States  might  safely  be  considerably 
simplified. 
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In  every  well  conducted  library^  the  stamped  date,  put 
inside  of  each  book  when  it  is  lent,  supplies,  in  the  course 
of  years,  the  needed  information  as  to  whether  the  book  is,  for 
present  use,  dead  or  alive.  An  examination  of  the  books  once 
in  five  or  ten  years  might  divide  the  unused  from  the  used.  The 
unused  might  be  stored  in  a  much  more  compact  manner  than 
they  are  now,  even  in  the  best-arranged  stacks.  The  card 
catalogue  of  a  great  library  might  also  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  —  the  catalogue  of  the  dead  and  the  catalogue  of 
the  living  books.  When  a  card  catalogue  numbers  millions  of 
cards,  its  daily  use  is  greatly  obstructed  by  the  mere  mul- 
titude of  its  cards,  and  much  time  is  wasted  in  handling 
it,  both  by  readers  and  the  library  staff.  Such  a  division 
of  the  books  in  a  library  is  repulsive  to  librarians,  and  to 
many  learned  men  who  like  to  think  that  all  the  books  on 
their  respective  subjects,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  alive  and 
dead,  are  assembled  in  one  place.  In  a  university,  however, 
the  main  object  of  a  library  must  always  be  to  teach  the  rising 
generation  of  scholars.  Whatever  injures  a  library  for  the 
use  of  learning's  new  recruits  should  be  avoided,  but  without 
making  it  impossible  for  the  library  to  serve  also  the  needs  of 
veteran  scholars. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Treasurer's  statement  concerning  the  Library  (pp.  72-74), 
makes  very  evident  the  costliness  of  the  various  operations 
which  must  be  performed  between  the  first  indication  that  a 
certain  book  is  desired  at  the  Library  and  the  placing  of  the 
book  upon  its  shelves.  The  cost  of  these  various  operations 
not  infrequently  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  book ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that,  on  the  average,  it  is  not  less  than  one  dollar  a  volume. 
To  reduce  this  cost  is  a  great  object  in  all  libraries.  One  of 
the  most  expensive  items  is  the  cataloguing.  The  operation  of 
cataloguing  has  been  considerably  simplified  at  the  Library 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years;  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  simplification  and  economy.  The 
cooperative  printing  of  titles  is  a  very  promising  new  method. 
As  soon  as  it  was  well  determined  that  a  printed  card  was 
better  than  a  written  card,  it  became  obvious  that  the  printing 
ought  to  be  done  at  one  place  for  many  libraries.     The  service 
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lately  offered  by  the  Congressional  Library  (p.  816)  is  a  very 
valuable  aid  to  all  libraries ;  and  it  is  an  aid  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  with  great  appropriateness  provide  for  tiie  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  E^zra  Abbot,  Assbtant  Librarian 
at  Harvard  University,  began  a  new  alphabetical  catalogue  of 
the  Collie  Library,  made  on  cards  five  inches  long  and  two 
inches  wide,  arranged  in  drawers.  In  order  that  the  cards 
should  be  conveniently  handled  and  read  in  these  drawers, 
two  sloping  wooden  blocks  were  devised  by  Mr.  Abbot, — 
one  fixed  in  the  front  of  the  drawer,  the  other  movable  and 
placed  behind  the  cards.  The  slopes  of  tiiese  blocks  were 
important,  and  each  block  was  the  subject  of  much  study. 
For  movable  divisions  between  the  cards  in  one  drawer,  other 
wooden  blocks  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the 
same  length  as  the  cards,  but  a  little  higher,  and  with  bevelled 
tops,  were  devised,  and  so  disposed  that  when  placed  among 
tiie  cards,  as  these  stood  in  their  normal  position  leaning 
against  the  block  behind  them,  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  divid- 
ing block  or  guide-board  presented  to  the  eye  a  level  surface. 
On  the  bevelled  edge  were  written  or  printed  the  two  or  three 
letters  which  defined  the  alphabetic  position  of  the  adjoining 
cards.  The  two  sloping  blocks  and  the  thin  guide-boards 
were  indispensable  parts  of  the  card  catalogue.  Mr.  Abbot 
also  contrived  appropriate  means  of  labelling  each  drawer  on 
its  front,  by  means  of  movable  cards  held  by  metallic  cleats, 
and  of  preventing  the  cards  in  the  drawer  from  being  lifted 
out,  when  such  prevention  was  desirable.  For  the  latter 
purpose  he  ran  a  removable  wire  through  all  the  cards  in  a 
drawer,  the  hole  in  the  cards  being  so  much  larger  than  the 
wire  that  the  cards  could  be  freely  sloped  either  way  in  the 
drawer.  These  inventions  Mr.  Abbot  made  for  the  sake  of 
furnishing  to  all  users  of  the  Harvard  Library  a  catalogue 
arranged  by  subject,  —  a  form  of  catalogue  particularly  useful 
to  students  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  bibliography 
of  their  several  subjects.  It  was  Mr.  Abbot's  fundamental 
object  to  enable  any  person  to  find  with  facility  all  the  works 
in  the  Library  that  related  to  the  subject  he  was  inquiring  into. 
Mr.  Abbot's  card  catalogue  methods  were,  however,  equally 
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iq)plicable  to  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  anthors,  buyers, 
sellers,  patients,  clients,  or  other  groups  of  persons. 

The  inventions  thus  made  by  Mr.  Abbot  have  now  been 
utilized  in  business.  The  card  catalogue  constructed  on  Mr. 
Abbof s  principles  is  now  found  in  every  large  commercial 
establishment,  in  every  physician's  office,  in  every  private 
library  of  considerable  extent,  and,  indeed,  is  now  used  in  the 
United  States  wherever  an  alphabetical  list  is  to  be  kept  up  to 
date,  and  is  to  be  frequently  referred  to  for  ready  information. 
Many  business  firms,  and  educational  and  charitable  corpora- 
tions now  keep  their  ledgers  in  the  form  of  a  card  catalogue. 
In  the  card  catalogues  now  in  business  use,  the  elements  of 
Mr.  Abbot's  construction  will  all  be  found.  An  indispensable 
tool  in  modem  industries,  trades,  and  professions,  was  pro- 
vided forty  years  ago  by  a  man  of  learning  who  had  no 
business  object  whatever  in  view. 

The  botanical  departments  of  the  University  —  under  which 
title  may  be  included  the  Botanic  Oarden,  the  Oray  Her- 
barium, the  Botanical  Museum,  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  — 
all  have  constant  friends  and  supporters.  No  one  of  them  is 
adequately  endowed ;  but  the  work  of  all  four  is  prosecuted 
with  diligence ;  and  when  the  income  of  the  inadequate  endow- 
ments proves  insufficient,  contributions  of  friends  fill  the 
annual  gaps.  Moreover,  in  each  of  these  branches  of  the 
total  botanical  department,  the  permanent  endowments  have 
been  substantially  increased  in  recent  years.  The  most  impor- 
tant addition  of  the  year  1900-01  is  that  of  $95,970  to  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  Arboretum.  The  Director  takes  a 
legitimate  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  these  gifts  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Arboretum  have  not  come  entirely  from 
persons  living  in  Massachusetts,  a  substantial  portion  having 
been  contributed  by  persons  living  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Last  summer  the  Prussian  government  offered  Assistant 
Professor  Theodore  W.  Richards  a  full  professorship  of  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  described  the  profes- 
sorship as  offering  ample  opportunities  for  chemical  research. 
Dr.  Bichards  was  an  Assistant  in  Chemistry  at  Harvard  from 
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1889  to  1891,  Instructor  from  1891  to  1894,  and  Assistant 
Professor  from  1894.     He  had,  therefore,  been  twelve  years 
in  the  service  of  the  University,  and  he  had  in  that  interval 
published  a  series  of  chemical  investigations  of  unusual  merit. 
Indeed,  it  was  these  publications  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Prussian  government.    The  desire  of  the  Corporation  to 
retain  the  services  of  Professor  Richards  caused  them  to  con- 
sider the  conditions  under  which  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
professors  engaged  in  instruction  to  be  also  successful  original 
investigators.    To  determine  the  just  relation  between  instruc- 
tion and  research  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  modem  univer- 
sity problems.     It  is  clear  that  a  man  of  letters  or  science, 
whose  time  is  to  be  chiefly  given  to  private  ^tudy,  and  who  is 
supported  on  an  endowment,  must  have  contact  with  advanced 
students  of  his  subject,  else  he  will  have  no  competent  assist- 
ants in  his  researches,  and  will  bring  up  no  body  of  disciples. 
He  should  also  be  required  to  give  stated  lectures,  or  prepare 
stated  reports,  or  perform  other  duties  which  will  give  public 
evidence  that  he  is  hard  at  work  on  his  subject,  and  is  pro- 
ducing results  which  can  be  imparted  to  advanced  students,  to 
an  Academy,  or  to  other  competent  audience.     It  is  all  im- 
portant to  such  a  man  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
attract  and  train  a  series  of  advanced  students  who  will  catch 
his  spirit,  and  carry  on  his  work  long  after  his  personal  teaching 
has  ceased.     To  provide  a  laboratory,  or  a  library,  or  a  salary 
derived  from  endowments,  is  not  the  whole  of  proper  university 
action  aimed  at  the  production  of  competent  investigators. 
The  university  service  for  such  men  must  be  wisely  planned, 
and  those  plans  must  be  executed  with  far-seeing  skill.     The 
endowment  of  research  is  becoming  an  attractive  object  for 
private  benevolence ;  but  the  world  has  little  experience  of 
wise  schemes  for  this  purpose.     The  Corporation  endeavored 
to  make  with  Professor  Richards  an  arrangement  of  his  work 
which  will  leave  him  a  teacher,  and  yet  give  him  time  and 
fisicilities  for  chemical  research,  and  for  creating  a  school  of 
chemical  investigators.     After  due  consideration  of  the  attrac- 
tive proposal  of  the  Prussian  government  Professor  Richards 
decided  to  remain  at  Harvard  University.      It  is  a  pleasant 
feature  of  this  unique  negotiation  that  it  holds  out  a  hope  that 
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America  may  before  long  begin  to  repay  to  German  j  some  of 
the  immense  educational  benefits  which  the  G(erman  nniverti- 
ties  have  conferred  on  the  American. 

It  is  clear  that  men  of  means,  who  reflect  on  the  uses  and 
results  of  educational  endowments,  are  more  and  more  inclining 
to  endow  research.  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  to  whom  the 
University  is  indebted  for  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 
and  for  many  other  large  gifts,  in  September  last  sent  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  a  gift  which  yields  an  income  of  $2,500 
a  year,  to  be  used  **  primarily  for  laboratory  expenses  of 
original  investigations  by  members  of  the  Laboratory  [Jeffer- 
son] staff:  but  the  Director  at  his  discretion  may  award  there- 
from an  honorarium  of  not  more  than  $500  per  annum  for  the 
private  use  of  any  person  who  (although  receiving  no  salary 
from  the  University)  may  wish  to  carry  on  original  investiga- 
tions under  his  direction  at  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 
The  results  of  such  investigations  shall  appertain  to  the  Labora- 
tory, and  when  made  public,  the  name  of  the  laboratory  and 
of  the  investigator  shall  accompany  the  publication ;  but  no 
publication  shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Director. 
The  balance  of  this  income  is  to  be  used  only  for  meeting  the 
legitimate  expenses  of  original  research,  whether  by  professors 
or  by  students."  Mr.  Coolidge  further  provided  that  no  part 
of  this  income  should  be  paid  for  regular  permanent  salaries, 
or  for  routine  expenses,  his  desire  being  to  make  an  additional 
provision  for  physical  research  by  paying  the  salaries  of  assist- 
ants exclusively  devoted  to  such  research.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  an  intelligent  experiment  in  the  endowment  of  research ; 
for  it  attempts  to  put  skilled  labor  at  the  disposition  of  the 
learned  professors  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  subject  of 
physics,  in  the  hope  to  make  their  learning  more  productive 
than  it  could  be  without  such  assistants. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  endowing  professorships, 
recent  givers  have  more  than  once  specified  that  they  desired 
the  professors  on  their  endowments  to  have  leisure  enough  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  learning  in  their  several 
departments.  The  Gumey  Fund  has  an  express  condition  of 
this  sort ;  and  the  gift  of  the  Henry  Lee  Professorship  Fund 
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was  accompanied  by  the  expression  of  a  similar  wish  with 
regard  to  the  incumbent  of  that  professorship.* 

The  Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  directs  attention 
(p.  237)  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  Physics  has  undergone 
very  great  changes  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The 
present  generation  has  conceived  the  waves  of  light  and  heat 
as  electro-magnetic  waves,  and  is  thus  connecting  in  intimate 
relationship  phenomena  which  its  predecessors  treated  as 
separate  manifestations.  He  also  observes  that  within  five 
years  the  subject  of  Physical  Chemistry  has  become  of  tran- 
scendent importance. 

The  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  has  trained  thoroughly  a 
small  body  of  young  men,  all  of  whom  are  capable  of  making 
the  most  accurate  sort  of  independent  physical  investigation. 
The  names  of  eight  such  young  men  occur  in  the  Director's 
report  for  1900-01.  As  a  rule,  the  four  regular  assistants  in 
the  Laboratory  engage  in  independent  investigation  or  cooperate 
with  the  professors  in  their  researches.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  recent  gift  of  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  already  men- 
tioned to  add  to  the  present  body  of  assistants  and  advanced 
students  in  the  Laboratory  four  or  five  assistants  exclusively 
devoted  to  physical  investigation. 

The  Division  of  Philosophy  formulated  in  the  spring  of 
1901  their  desires  for  a  new  building  to  be  devoted  wholly 
to  the  work  of  the  Division,  and  expressed  their  wishes  and 
hopes  in  a  printed  circular  which  was  reprinted  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.  Sketches  drawn 
to  scale  were  prepared  to  show  the  desired  areas  of  the  sev- 
eral floors,  and  the  division  of  these  areas  into  rooms.  The 
Division  abo  expressed  their  hope  that  the  building  might 
bear  the  name  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  This  plan  is  now 
to  be  drawn  out  with  all  necessary  details  by  an  architect; 
so  that  any  intending  benefactor,  or  group  of  benefactors, 
can  see  precisely  what  the  Division  of  Philosophy  think  to 
be  suitable  accommodation  for  the  varied  and  growing  work 

*  **  It  U  my  wish  thmt  the  person  chosen  to  hold  such  professorship  may  have 
his  duties  as  instractor  made  sufficiently  moderate  in  amount  to  give  him  leisure 
to  study  and  think  and  write  and  otherwise  become  a  master  and  a  leader  in  his 
subject." 
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of  the  Division.  A  site  for  the  building  has  also  been 
selected,  —  namely,  the  ground  south  of  Sever  Hall  corre- 
sponding to  the  site  of  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall  north  of 
Sever  Hall.  The  Psychological  Laboratory  would  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  third  story  of  the  proposed  building ;  and  for  this 
laboratory  quiet  is  peculiarly  desirable.  A  building  placed 
about  in  the  middle  of  the  Quincy  Street  side  of  the  Yard  will 
be  as  fiar  removed  as  possible  from  the  highways  which  go 
towards  Boston,  and  from  the  electric  cars.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  wished  that  the  hopes  of  the  Division  of  Philosophy 
may  be  promptly  fulfilled. 

The  Harvard  Observatory  possesses  a  collection  of  photo- 
gn^hs  on  glass,  each  individual  plate  of  which  has  the  peculiar 
value  that  attaches  to  any  useful  object  which  could  not  be 
replaced  if  destroyed.  The  plates  contain  a  large  amount  of 
information,  acquired  at  known  dates,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  The  entire  collection  is  treated  like  a 
library,  as  regards  catalogues,  cross-references  in  the  cata- 
logues, and  methods  of  consultation.  It  affords  a  complete 
history  of  the  stellar  universe  for  the  past  twelve  years ;  and 
of  this  history  no  other  copy  exists.  If  all  the  photographic 
plates  at  the  other  observatories  of  the  world  were  brought 
together  in  one  building,  they  would  amount  to  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  material  stored  at  the  Harvard  Observatory. 
Facts  from  this  photographic  library  are  desired  by,  and  are 
furnished  to,  astronomers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For 
example,  photographs  taken  in  1894  and  189i)  of  the  remark- 
able planet  Eros  were  greatly  needed  by  astronomers  after 
its  discovery  in  1898 ;  the  Harvard  collection  furnished  23, 
while  not  a  single  photograph  wab  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
The  kind  of  use  made  of  these  photographs  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  statement:  —  After  the  recent  discovery  in 
Moscow,  that  a  certain  known  star  was  a  variable,  a  single 
week's  examination  of  the  plates  in  the  Harvard  collection 
yielded  20  observations  of  that  star,  extending  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years  and  confirming  the  discovery  of  its  variability. 

This  collection  increases  constantly,  so  that  the  brick  build- 
ing whidi  contains  it  has  now  become  wholly  inadequate  for 
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the  proper  storing  and  haDdling  of  the  plates.  A  simple 
building  of  adequate  size  could  be  erected  for  $50,000 ;  and 
for  such  a  building  there  is  an  excellent  site  close  to  the 
Observatory.  The  present  building  could  then  be  converted 
to  the  use  of  the  valuable  library  of  the  Observatory,  which  b 
now  distributed  through  various  roouAs  in  a  wooden  building. 
An  additional  endowment  of  $50,000  would  greatly  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  photographic  collection ;  because  from  the 
income  of  such  a  fund  assistants  could  be  paid  who  could  con- 
stantly search  the  collection  for  the  past  history  of  new  objects, 
or  of  other  objects  interesting  though  not  newly  discovered. 
In  providing  such  an  endowment,  the  giver  would  run  no  risk 
about  the  productiveness  of  his  gift :  he  would  protect  from 
destruction  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  a  collection  which 
is  already  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to  astronomical 
science. 

In  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  important  improve- 
ments were  made  during  the  year  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Library.  Many  volumes  relating  to  Ethnology  were  transferred 
to  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  nearly  as  many  Botanical  works 
to  the  Gray  Herbarium  and  the  other  special  libraries  of  Botany. 
Many  duplicates  have  also  been  transferred  to  the  general 
library  of  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  vote  of 
the  Council  of  the  University  Library,  more  than  500  geolog- 
ical volumes  and  pamphlets  were  transferred  from  Gore  Hall 
to  the  Library  of  the  Museum.  The  object  of  these  transfers 
is  to  make  the  Museum  Library  strictly  a  library  for  Geology 
and  Zoology,  and  in  these  subjects  to  make  it  very  complete. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  years  the  Department  of  Geology  has 
begun  again  to  take  part  in  the  publications  of  the  Museum, 
three  papers  by  oflScers  and  students  in  the  Department  of 
Geology  being  published  in  the  Bulletin  during  the  year  under 
review. 

The  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Museum,  accompanied  by  the 
Keeper  of  the  Museum,  has  gone  during  the  present  winter  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  continue  there  his  study  of  coral  forma- 
tions, the  islands  of  that  ocean  being  the  only  groups  of  atolls 
in  the  world  which  Mr.  Agassiz  has  not  examined. 
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The  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  gives  in  his 
report  (p.  257)  a  table  of  the  attendance  at  each  one  of  ten 
courses  of  instruction  in  Zoology  which  were  given  during  the 
year,  the  number  of  Harvard  students  attending  each  course, 
and  the  number  of  Radcliffe  students  attending  each  of  six 
courses  being  separately  stated.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  six  courses  in  which  Radcliffe  students  are  enumerated  are 
repeated  especially  for  Radcliffe  College.  The  Laboratory 
I  always  contains  a  fiur  number  of  advanced  students  engaged  in 

I  Zoological  researches.     The  number  of  persons  who  took  part 

in  preparing  the  published  Contributions  from  the  Laboratory 
for  the  academic  year  1900-01  is  eleven,  of  whom  one  was  a 
woman.  All  three  of  the  Doctors  of  Philosophy  recommended 
by  this  department  in  June,  1901,  have  positions  as  teachers 
of  Biology:  one  in  Columbia  University,  one  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  one  in  the  Chicago  University  Academy. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geog^phy 
mentions  in  his  report  (p.  262)  the  interesting  fact  that  of  46 
successful  applicants  at  the  United  States  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation for  the  position  of  Assistant  Geologist  on  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  held  April  23-24,  1901,  14  had 
received  academic  or  graduate  instmction  at  Harvard.  This 
fiict  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  instruction  given  in 
this  department  is  intelligently  directed  to  fit  young  men  for 
actual  service  in  geological  fields. 

The  Fund  for  the  Encouragement  of  Mexican  and  Central 
American  Research,  which  is  maintained  by  the  annual  contri- 
butions of  a  few  persons  (fourteen  in  1900-01)  interested  in 
tiiis  subject,  has  enabled  the  Museum  to  carry  on  researches  in 
various  parts  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America  for  several 
years.  During  the  year  under  review  three  parties  under 
competent  direction  were  kept  in  the  field,  and  valuable  dis- 
coveries were  made  by  each  of  the  three  parties.  The  same 
subscription  has  funiished  means  for  publishing  a  series  of 
illustrated  quarto  memoirs,  and  Mrs.  Nuttall's  work  on  ''The 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Old  and  New  World  Civilization." 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum,  researches  were  also  prose- 
cuted in  New  Mexico,  in  California,  and  Mississippi. 
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It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Maseum  shoald  be  extended 
to  the  west  to  make  connection  with  the  southwestern  comer- 
piece  of  the  University  Museum.  This  is  the  only  gap  which 
remains  to  be  filled  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  entire 
plan  laid  out  by  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  The  Peabody  Museum  needs  the  additional  room 
which  this  building  would  provide ;  and,  moreover ,  it  needs  a 
large  addition  to  its  permanent  funds. 

On  account  of  the  new  relations  of  the  United  States  to 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  islands  and  peoples,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  anthropological  instruction  given  at  the  University 
should  be  enlarged,  along  with  the  instruction  in  economic 
botany,  government,  and  administration. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Curator  of  the  Semitic  Museum  work 
on  the  new  building  for  the  Museum  has  not  been  pressed 
forward.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  finished,  and 
the  cases  made  ready,  before  the  return  of  the  Curator  in  the 
early  summer  of  1902.  In  the  meantime,  the  Curator  is  buy- 
ing valuable  objects  for  the  Museum  during  his  present  travels 
in  Europe  and  Syria.  The  Curator,  writing  from  Rome,  urges 
(p.  275)  that  Harvard  University  be  provided  for  a  term  of 
years  with  at  least  $10,000  a  year  with  which  to  undertake 
Egyptian  or  Assyrian  exploration  on  its  own  account,  and 
cites  the  example  of  the  University  of  California,  which  is  now 
employing  in  the  field  two  Harvard  graduates.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  had  great  success  in  Babylonia- Assyria, 
and  a  Babylonian  expedition  has  just  been  organized  in  the 
interests  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate as  leader.  The  Curator  also  points  out  that  Palestine  as  a 
field  for  exploration  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  He 
urges  that  Harvard  University,  beside  sending  out  its  learned 
men  to  do  good  service  in  these  fields  for  other  institutions, 
should  enrich  its  own  stores. 

In  1900-01  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  received  by  gift  or  for 
deposit  several  original  works  of  high  merit,  partly  sculp- 
ture, partly  paintings.  By  purchase  the  Museum  acquired 
during  the  year  a  few  electrotype  reproductions,  858  photo- 
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graphs,  and  266  slides.     The  cataloguing  of  photographs  and 
slides  has  kept  pace  with  the  accessions. 

In  his  preyious  report  the  Director  suggested  that  the  second 
story  of  the  Museum  should  be  raised,  in  order  to  get  space 
and  light  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  pictures.  He  would  now 
prefer  a  suitable  gallery  for  pictures  near  the  present  building 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  short  passageway,  and  having  a 
western  entrance  which  would  give  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture convenient  access  to  the  collections  of  the  Museum. 

The  Mineralogical  Collection  remains  nearly  stationary,  there 
being  no  money  with  which  to  buy  minerals,  and  the  number  of 
gifts  received  being  small.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  collections 
in  the  possession  of  the  University,  and  one  which  was  much 
enlarged  and  improved  during  the  administration  of  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke,  and  especially  between  1850  and  1880.  The 
collection  is  now  far  better  lodged  than  ever  before ;  but, 
from  lack  of  money,  the  Corporation  have  been  obliged  to 
allow  many  opportunities  to  enrich  it  to  pass  unimproved. 

The  number  of  students  in  Radcliffe  College  increases  slowly, 
but  with  reasonable  steadiness.  In  1901,  116  candidates  were 
admitted  as  Freshmen,  against  93  in  1900.  Sixty-one  Graduate 
students  registered  during  the  year,  47  of  whom  were  from 
otiier  colleges.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  good  work  has 
been  done  by  Radcliffe  College  with  its  slender  material 
resources.  Now  that  its  future,  as  regards  its  grounds,  has 
been  decided,  it  may  hope  to  receive  two  kinds  of  much  needed 
gifts, — additional  buildings,  and  additional  endowment.  Who- 
ever makes  a  gift  to  Radcliffe  College  can  feel  assured  that  the 
return  on  his  gift  will  be  prompt  and  large ;  because  he  will 
give  to  an  institution  which  enjoys  without  payment  many 
of  the  acquired  facilities  of  Harvard  University  and  much  of 
its  prestige. 

The  first  of  the  Radcliffe  dormitories  has  now  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied;  and  its  entire  success  should  lead  to 
the  erection  of  several  more  of  the  same  type.  With  reg- 
istered students  to  the  number  of  457,  in  1900-01,  Radcliffe 
Collie  should  certainly  have  dormitories  for  the  acconmio- 
dation  of  at  least  150  students. 
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From  the  fund  collected  by  the  University  in  1900  for  the 
instruction  and  maintenance  of  Cuban  teachers,  there  remained 
for  use  during  the  summer  of  1901  the  sum  of  $2,331.     The 
most  appropriate  use  of  this  money  was  the  further  instruction 
of  some  small  body  of  Cuban  teachers.     Accordingly,  Mr. 
Edward  Morales,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  'first  Cuban 
expedition,  conducted  from  Cuba  a  body  of  nearly  80  teachers^ 
who  were  to  receive  at  Cambridge  instruction  in  English  in 
several  grades.     It  was  understood  that  so  far  as  possible  the 
selection  should  be  made  from  teachers  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  from  those  who  already  had  some  acquaintance  with 
English.     On  their  arrival  in  Cambridge,  six  graded  sections 
were  arranged,  —  three  for  men  and  three  for  women,  there 
being  24  men  and  53  women.     The  classes  met  from  8.30  to 
9.30  and  from  10.30  to  11.30  every  day  except  Sunday;  and 
frequent  compositions    in    English   were   required   of   them. 
Moreover,  study  hours  were  arranged  from  1  until  3  every 
afternoon,  during  which  time  one  of  the  teachers  was  present 
to  assist  the   Cubans   in    the   preparation   of  their   lessons. 
The  attendance  at  the  morning  classes,  and  also  at  the  study 
hours,   was   all   that  could   be  desired.     At   the  end  of  six 
weeks,  written  examinations  were  held,  at  which  several  mem- 
bers of  the  different  sections  attained  the  equivalent  of  90  to 
95  per  cent.     A  certificate  was  given  to  every  member  of 
these  classes  which  stated  for  each  person  the  grade  of  the 
class  attended,  the  degree  of  punctuality  in  attendance,  and 
the  mark  at  the  examination.     The  object  of  the  course  was  to 
bring  about  for  every  student  a  distinct  improvement  in  both 
spoken  and  written   English;   and  this  object  was  in  good 
measure  attained.     The  names  of  the  teachers  of  the  Cuban 
classes  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  313. 

The  expedition  differed  from  that  of  the  preceding  summer 
in  several  respects.  It  was  small,  and  easily  manageable,  and 
consisted  of  persons  who  themselves  paid  a  considerable  i>or- 
tion  of  their  expenses.  They  also  devoted  themselves  wholly 
to  the  study  of  one  subject  while  in  Cambridge,  just  as  students 
in  the  regular  Summer  School  for  Americans  devote  themselves 
to  one  subject,  as  a  rule.  Except  that  they  needed  a  kind  of 
instruction    in   English    which  Americans   do   not   need,  the 
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members  of  this  second  expedition  might  very  properly  have 
been  members  of  the  regular  Summer  School. 

The  small  balance  of  the  original  Cuban  fund  which  still 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Bursar  will  be  used  during  the 
current  year  in  aid  of  a  few  persons  who  were  connected  with 
the  expedition  of  1900,  and  desired  to  pursue  their  studies  at 
the  University. 

The  summer  course  in  physical  training  has  been  very  useful 
in  preparing  instructors  for  a  great  variety  of  other  institutions. 
The  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Dr.  D.  A. 
Sargent,  has  not  only  maintained  a  summer  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  physical  training  ever  since  the  summer  of  1887,  but, 
by  his  numerous  inventions  of  gymnastic  apparatus  and  by  his 
oontribations  to  anthropological  science,  has  been  influential 
in  building  up  all  over  the  country  schools,  or  departments,  of 
physical  training,  and  in  providing  them  with  good  apparatus 
and  competent  instructors.  The  directors  of  the  departments 
of  physical  training  in  a  large  number  of  colleges,  universities, 
and  school  systems  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  have 
received  a  valuable  part  of  their  training  from  Dr.  Sargent's 
summer  school.  Among  his  students  have  also  been  several 
persons  who  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  present 
methods  of  gymnastic  instruction  into  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  strong  case 
of  the  diffusion  over  an  immense  area  of  one  teacher's  ideas 
and  methods  through  the  labors  of  a  large  body  of  capable 
disciples. 

Great  improvements  were  made  during  the  summer  of  1901 
in  Memorial  Hall.  The  debt  of  the  Dining  Hall  Association 
to  the  College  having  been  reduced,  by  a  series  of  annual  pay- 
ments for  the  reduction  of  the  principal,  to  $12,522.66,  the 
Association  felt  able  to  borrow  some  more  money  from  the 
general  treasury.  The  Directors  of  the  Association  having 
applied  to  the  Corporation  for  leave  to  introduce  a  cold  storage 
plant  and  an  electrical  lighting  plant,  and  also  for  leave  to 
rearrange  the  screen  and  the  tables  on  the  floor  of  the  Hall, 
the  Corporation  requested  the  Association  to  replace  at  the 
same  time  all  the  wooden  partitions  in  the  basement,  and  the 
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wooden  floor  of  the  Hall  itself,  by  brick  partitions  and  a  fire-, 
proof  floor.  This  the  Association  undertook  to  do ;  and  by 
Christmas,  1901,  these  improvements  were  effected.  As  here- 
tofore, the  Association  pays  interest  on  the  advances  made  by 
the  Corporation,  and  an  annual  sum  towards  the  extinction  of 
the  debt.  The  term-time  use  of  the  Hall  by  the  Association 
was  not  interrupted,  and  the  improvements  in  the  plant  fully 
realize  the  expectations  of  the  Directors.  The  new  security 
against  fire  is  not  only  a  relief  from  anxiety  lest  the  Hall  be 
injured  or  destroyed,  but  a  relief  also  from  fear  lest  the 
students  should  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  Hall  during 
term-time.  To  lose  the  use  of  either  Memorial  Hall  or  Randall 
Hall  during  term-time  would  be  a  very  serious  crippling  of 
the  Cambridge  departments  of  the  University. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  under  review,  it  was  announced  to 
the  public  that  the  University  is  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  Robinson,  of  New  York,  for  the  gift  of  the  new  build- 
ing on  Quincy  Street  for  the  Department  of  Architecture ;  and 
that  this  building  is  erected  in  memory  of  their  son.  Nelson 
Robinson,  Jr.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1900.  This 
building  has  been  built  from  plans  of  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  in  the  most  thorough  manner  possible,  and  has  been 
furnished  throughout,  and  provided  with  a  large  number  of 
casts,  prints,  and  photographs,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson. 
They  also  gave,  in  February  last,  a  permanent  endowment 
fund  of  $300,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used,  first,  to 
carry  on  the  building  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner 
with  adequate  service  and  assistance,  and  secondly,  to  keep  its 
equipment  in  first-class  condition,  and  to  improve  it  year  by 
year.  $4,000  of  the  yearly  income  is  to  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal, to  provide  against  increasing  expenses  and  the  possible 
decreasing  rate  of  interest  on  the  fund.  The  income  is  next 
to  provide  one,  two,  or  more  travelling  fellowships.  Since  a 
permanent  provision  is  made  for  a  yearly  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  further  mention  five  other  uses 
to  which  the  income  of  this  fund  may  be  applied,  all  of  them 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Architecture,  except  the 
last,  which  is  Retiring  Allowances.     These  dispositions  make 
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it  certain  that  the  new'  hall  and  its  contents  will  be  made  per- 
manently osefol  without  expense  to  the  Corporation ,  and  will 
be  maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  All  imaginable 
adyerse  clumces  are  provided  against  as  completely  as  thou^t- 
fiil  foresight  can  contrive.  The  Department  of  Architecture 
will  enter  upon  the  use  of  these  great  gifts  with  the  opening 
of  the  calendar  year  1902. 

The  Harvard  Union,  the  great  gift  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
was  opened  a  few  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  current  \ 
academic  year.  Its  success  has  been  immediate  and  decided, 
except  that  a  few  hundred  more  undergraduate  members  are 
still  desirable,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  its  income  will  meet 
its  expenditures.  Many  good  uses  have  already  been  found 
for  the  building ;  and  the  experience  of  a  single  year  is  likely 
to  solve  all  the  problems  which  have  arisen  concerning  its 
management,  and  to  answer  satisfactorily  all  surviving  doubts 
as  to  its  utility,  if  any  there  be.  Since  the  Union  has  hundreds 
of  members  who  are  not  connected  with  the  University,  the 
building  with  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  taxable  by  the 
city.  The  Union  also  pays  a  moderate  ground  rent  to  the 
University.  It  therefore  brings  no  burden  whatever  on  the 
University  treasury. 

During  the  year  1900-01,  an  extraordinary  number  of  build- 
ings were  under  construction  for  the  University,  —  namely, 
the  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall  for  Architecture,  the  Semitic 
Museum,  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  University  Museum, 
the  Simpkins  Laboratory  which  makes  part  of  the  Rotch  Build- 
ing, Pierce  Hall,  and  the  Stillman  Infirmary.  In  addition,  the 
Harvard  Union  was  being  erected.  These  buildings,  with 
tiieir  ftimiture  and  fittings,  will  cost  at  least  $850,000.  Only 
the  Harvard  Union  can  be  said  to  be  finished  at  this  date 
(Jan.  7,  1902)  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  all  of  them  will  shortly 
be  occupied.  Robinson  Hall  is  well  endowed  by  its  givers ; 
the  Harvard  Union  is  not  to  be  conducted  at  the  expense  of 
the  University ;  and  for  the  support  of  the  Stillman  Infirmary, 
a  few  small  gifts  have  been  already  received.  But  there  re- 
main four  buildings,  which  together  cost  about  $450,000,  for 
the  ranning  expenses  of  which  no  provision  has  been  made. 
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It  is  obvious  that  a  heavy  new  charge  is  to  be  brought  upon 
the  Corporation  during  the  coining  year.  Since  the  number 
of  students  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  increased 
only  by  four  persons,  and  the  endowments  applicable  in  this 
department  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  they  yielded  in  the  year  1900-01,  it  is  obvious  that 
possession  of  these  admirable  new  buildings  is  not  without 
its  embarrassments. 

The  President  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  five  months  of 
the  year  1900-01,  from  November  21  to  April  21 ;  and  during 
his  absence  the  Senior  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  Henry  Pick- 
ering Walcott,  M.D.,  was  appointed  Acting  President.  Dr. 
Walcott  attended  the  meetings  of  all  the  Faculties,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Having  received  $2,500 
for  this  service,  he  returned  the  money  to  the  Corporation  to 
establish  a  fund,  *^  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  sick  students  of  the  University  as 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Stillman  Infirmary  for  treatment,  and 
are  not  able  to  meet  its  necessary  charges."  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  friends  of  the  University  that  the  administrative 
department  was  but  ill-organized  and  under-manned.  The 
Corporation,  therefore,  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
entire  machinery  of  the  University  ran  smoothly  without  inter- 
ruption during  the  five  months'  absence  of  the  President.  The 
fact  is  that  the  growth  of  the  administrative  department  of  the 
University  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  and  students,  and  that  a  proper  system  of  divided 
responsibilities,  with  authority  to  match  responsibility,  exists 
throughout  the  University.  This  development  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  indispensable ;  because  much  greater  admin- 
btrative  attention  is  now  given  to  the  individual  student  than 
was  given  twenty  years  ago,  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
number  of  students  was  much  smaller.  With  the  present 
administrative  force,  the  number  of  students  in  the  University 
can  grow  far  beyond  its  present  limits  without  requiring 
additions  to  the  administrative  staff,  except  in  its  lower 
grades. 
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In  May,  1901,  the  Corporation  received  from  the  Board  of 
Orerseers  tiie  following  vote:  ^^That,  in  the  opinion  of  thia 
Board,  it  is  expedient  to  create  the  office  of  permanent  Secre- 
tary to  tiie  President ;  that  ihe  salary  of  the  office  shall  be 
sufficient  to  secnre  a  competent  and  permanent  officer ;  that  he 
shall  have  the  power  in  the  name  of  the  President  to  do  such 
acts  as  the  President  shall  request,  and  to  discharge  such 
duties  as  the  President  shall  delegate  to  him.**    The  object  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  was  to  relieve  the  President  of  some 
of  his  present  functions,  and  to  place  in  his  office  a  young  man 
who  should  learn  the  routine  of  the  office  and  its  general 
methods,   and  thus  be  able  to  transmit  to  a  successor  the 
detailed  administrative  arrangements  which  the  present  incum- 
bent has  gradually  learned  or  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
last  thirty-two  years.     The  Corporation  adopted  the  advice  of 
the  Overseers;  and  on  the  first  of  August,  1901,  Mr.  Jerome   / 
Davis  Greene,  A.B.  (Harv.)  1896,  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  President.     An  experience  of  five  months  has  satisfied 
the  President  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  was 
wise,  and  that  the  purposes  of  the  Board  can  be  well  fulfilled. 

Early  in  January,  1901,  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Over- 
seers appointed  a  Joint  Committee  to  prepare  and  present  to 
the  General  Court  a  bill  to  provide  for  enlargement  of  the 
suffrage  for  Overseers,  which  is  now  restricted  to  Bachelors 
and  Masters  of  Arts  and  holders  of  honorary  degrees.  The 
committee  agreed  upon  a  bill  by  which  the  Liegislature  should 
give  to  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers  power  to 
enlarge  the  suffrage  at  their  discretion,  the  consent  of  both 
Boards  being  required  for  every  enlargement.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority,  but  was  first 
delayed  in  the  Senate,  and  then  loaded  there  with  objection- 
able amendments ;  so  that  the  friends  of  the  meusare  at  last 
requested  that  it  be  referred  to  the  next  General  Court. 

Of  the  ordinary  degrees  conferred  in  1900,  553  gave  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  41 1  did  not  give  that  right.  In  1901,  608  gave 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  423  did  not.  In  1865,  the  year  of 
the  Act  which  defines  the  existing  suffrage  for  Overseers,  the 
Masters  of  Arts  were,  almost  without  exception,  persons  who 
had  already  received  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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To-day  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  persons  who  have  not 
received  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  of  these 
gradaates  of  other  colleges,  more  than  half  spend  only  one 
year  in  Cambridge.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  reports 
(p.  119)  that  men  who  resort  to  that  School  for  one  year  '^are 
likely  to  continue  to  be  a  majority  of  its  students."  He  also 
reports  (p.  124)  that  62  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  the  School 
do  not  hold  the  Harvard  first  degree  in  Arts.  That  the  suffrage 
should  be  conferred  on  these  Mast.ers  of  Arts,  and  should  not 
be  conferred  upon  the  graduates  of  the  Scientific  School,  who, 
as  a  rule,  have  spent  four  years  in  Cambridge,  is  only  one  of 
the  extraordinary  anomalies  created  by  applying  the  legislation 
of  1865  without  modification  to  the  new  conditions  of  1901. 
A  graduate  of  the  Law  School,  or  of  the  Divinity  School,  who 
was  previously  a  graduate  of  some  other  college  than  Harvard, 
has  probably  spent  three  fiill  years  in  Cambridge,  and  has 
boarded  at  Memorial  Hall  or  Bandall  Hall,  used  the  Gymna- 
sium and  the  libraries,  and  been  welcomed  to  any  College 
teams  and  crews  for  which  he  was  fit ;  yet  he  is  denied  the 
suffrage,  when  many  Masters  of  Arts,  who  were  Bachelors  of 
Arts  of  other  colleges,  obtain  it  on  one  year  of  residence  in 
Cambridge.  Hereafter  such  graduates  of  the  Divinity,  Law, 
or  Scientific  School  will  probably  have  been  for  years  members 
in  full  standing  of  the  new  Harvard  Union.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  two  Boards  will  advocate  their  bill  again  at  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1899-1900  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$36,669.51  in  the  account  called  ^<  University,  College,  Sci- 
entific  School,  and  Library,"  and  in  the  preceding  year  there 
had  been  an  even  larger  deficit.  In  the  fall  of  1900,  the 
Corporation,  therefore,  took  all  possible  measures  to  reduce 
expenses,  and  to  bring  in  new  annual  resources,  for  this  very 
important  account.  A  portion  of  the  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund, 
an  unrestricted  fund  which  dates  from  1883,  had  been  applied 
to  the  support  of  fellowships  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  Cor- 
poration voted  to  discontinue  this  application,  and  use  the  whole 
income  of  the  Fund  towards  administrative  expenses  in  the 
University  Library.  To  replace  the  Morgan  Fellowships,  they 
voted  to  establish  from  the  income  of  the  Ekiward  Austin  Fund 
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four  Edward  Austin  Fellowships  of  $500  each.  The  Corpora- 
tion also  abolished  ten  University  Scholarships  in  the  Graduate 
School,  four  Normal  School  Scholarships  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  and  eight  University  Scholarships  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  from  the  close  of  the  year  1900^1. 
They  imposed  a  fee  of  $5  on  candidates  at  the  admission 
examinations  for  the  College  and  the  Scientific  School  when 
the  examination  is  passed  in  Cambridge.  This  fee  has  hereto- 
fore been  paid  only  by  candidates  examined  at  other  places  than 
Cambridge.  They  ordered  that  from  and  after  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  1900-01,  all  students  taking  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts,  or 
Master  of  Science,  and  those  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  one,  two,  or  three  years  shall 
be  charged  a  fee  of  $20.  The  object  of  this  last  order  was  to 
coHect  an  additional  fee  from  persons  who  take  one  of  the 
degrees  of  the  University  after  a  residence  comparatively  short. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Corporation  that  the  receipts 
of  the  University  in  the  year  under  review  were  a  little  larger 
than  the  expenditures,  and  particularly  that  the  account  called 
"University,  College,  Scientific  School,  and  Library"  showed 
a  small  surplus  for  the  year.  The  deficits  of  the  two  preceding 
years  in  this  account  had  amounted  together  to  $78,497.45. 
This  account  paid  the  Veterinary  School  deficit  of  $8,456.45  ; 
but  it  meets  this  charge  for  the  last  time. 

The  total  endowment  of  the  University  continues  to  increase 
in  three  lines :  —  First,  the  number  of  buildings  increases  with 
some  rapidity,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  style  of  construction 
has  undergone  within  ten  years  a  great  change  for  the  better, 
so  that  all  the  newer  buildings  of  the  University  are  practically 
fireproof.  Secondly,  the  total  of  the  investments  of  the  Uni- 
versity yielding  an  income  steadily  increases  ;  — thus,  the  gain 
between  August  1,  1899,  and  July  31, 1901,  was  $1,352,080.05. 
Thirdly,  the  collections  of  books,  specimens,  apparatus,  and 
other  appliances  for  teaching,  increase  from  year  to  year. 
Nevertheless,  many  urgent  needs  weigh  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Faculties  and  the  governing  boards,  and  impair  in  a  very 
significant  measure  the  usefulness  of  the  University.  The 
income  often  millions  of  dollars  could  be  applied  in  a  week  to 
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University  objects  long  known  and  thoroughly  stadied;  and 
even  then  the  President  and  Fellows  could  not  think  of  relaxing 
for  a  moment  the  cautious  and  frugal  methods  in  which  they 
have  heretofore  used  the  money  entrusted  to  them. 

Two  interesting  facts  may  be  seen  in  the  Treasurer's  State- 
ment :  —  First,  the  Medical  School  now  has  a  larger  endowment 
than  any  other  professional  department  of  the  University. 
This  fact  is  the  more  striking,  because  thirty  years  ago  it  had 
the  smallest  endowment  among  the  professional  departments. 
In  1869-70,  the  invested  funds  applicable  in  the  Medical 
School  amounted  to  $45,136.54.  On  the  Slst  of  July,  1901, 
the  funds  applicable  in  the  Medical  School  amounted  to 
$1,098,489.74.  Secondly,  the  benefactors  of  the  University 
come  from  a  wider  territory  than  they  used  to,  and  represent 
a  much  greater  variety  of  racial  stock,  religious  opinion,  and 
professional,  commercial,  or  industrial  connection. 

Graduates  of  the  College  who  take  an  interest  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  clear  arrangement  of  the  Treasurer's  Statement 
will  be  gratified  to  see  in  the  table  of  Funds  and  Balances 
(pp.  41-53)  that  each  fund  now  bears  the  date  at  which  it  was 
received,  and  that  the  arrangement  under  the  several  titles  is 
an  alphabetical  one  ;  so  that  any  particular  fund  can  be  easily 
found,  if  its  established  name  and  the  department  to  which  it 
belongs  be  known.  This  improvement  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  Comptroller,  Mr.  Allen  Danforth.  It  involved  much 
careful  investigation ;  and  the  result  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  University. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and  Schools, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Scientific  establishments.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  attempt  to  summarize  these  reports  even  in  the 
briefent  manner :  they  contain  many  interesting  and  important 
facts,  and  valuable  discussions  of  academic  problems,  methods, 
and  results. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President. 
Cambridge,  7  Januaiy,  1902. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  THB  President  of  the  UiavEiwrrr:  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year 
1900-01. 

INSTRUCTION. 

I  first  present  Uie  usual  account  of  the  instruction  provided  by  the 
Faculty  or  given  under  its  authority,  including  the  instruction  given 
in  the  year  1900-01,  the  courses  given  in  the  Summer  School  of 
1901,  and  the  most  important  features  of  the  scheme  of  instruction 
announced  for  the  present  year. 

Instruction  given  in  1900-01. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  courses  of  instruction  that  were 
actually  given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  in  1900-01,  with 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  of  various  classes  and  depart- 
ments in  each  course.  In  my  reports  for  the  two  preceding  years 
descriptions  of  the  courses  were  given  with  some  fulness  of  detail, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  methods  of  teaching  now  in 
use  among  us.  As  these  methods  do  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to 
year  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  record.  Fuller  particulars 
of  the  contents  of  the  several  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Catalogue  for  1900-01,  pp.  347  ff.,  where  the  courses  offered  for 
that  year,  but  withdrawn  because  not  taken  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  students,  or  for  some  other  reason,  are  also  given. 

Courses  of  Instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or  half-coursesj 
according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each  and  its  value  in 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  degree.  Half -courses  are  designated 
in  the  following  list  by  the  abbre\iation  hf.  All  others  were  full 
courses  with  the  exception  of  Grerman  B,  which  counted  as  two 
courses.  In  the  '  courses  of  research,'  however,  the  work  of  a 
particular  student  is  sometimes  increased  by  special  arrangement  so 
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that  the  course  counts  for  him  as  the  equivalent  of  two,  three,  or 
four  courses.  The  figure  1  or  2,  attached  like  an  exponent  to  the 
number  or  letter  of  a  course,  indicates  that  the  course  was  given  in 
the  first  or  in  the  second  half-year  only.  Courses  not  so  designated 
extended  through  the  year.  A  double  dagger  (t)  indicates  that  the 
course  was  open,  under  certain  conditions,  to  properly  qualified 
students  of  Radcliffe  College. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  to  designate  the  students  in 
the  several  courses:  Instr.  for  Instructor;  Gr.  for  Graduate  Stu- 
dent; Se.  for  Senior;  Ju.  for  Junior;  So.  for  Sophomore;  Fr.  for 
Freshman;  Sp.  for  Special  Student  of  Harvard  College;  Sc.  for 
Scientific  Student ;  Di.  for  Divinity  Student ;  Law  for  Law  Student ; 
Me.  for  Medical  Student ;  Bu.  for  Bussey  Student ;  R.  for  Radcliffe 
Student. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN   1900-01. 

Semitic  Languages  and  Hietory. 

F6r  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 
1.  Professor  Ltom,  assisted  by  Dr.  Haynss.  —  Hebrew  (elementary  coarse) . 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Jo.,  1  So.,  8  Di.    Total  S. 

12.  Professor  Lton.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  to  the  captore  of 
Jemsalem  by  the  Romans. 

12  Se.,  10  Ju.,  28  So.,  2  Sp.,  6  Sc,  4  Di.    Total  62. 

16.  Professor  Tor.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature. 

1  Se.,  5  Di.    Total  6. 

18.  Professor  Tor.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  religions.  2  Or.,  2  Di.    Total  4. 

14  hf.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Spanish  Califate.    The  Barbary  States. 
Moslems  in  Sicily.  8  Se.,  5  Ja.,  2  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  12. 

Primariiy  for  Graduates :  — 

|2.  Professor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (second  coarse).     Interpretation  of  parts  of  the 
PropheU  and  the  Poetical  Books.  8  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Di.    Total  5. 

|5.  Professor  Lton.  —  Assyrian  (second  coarse).     The  Chaldean  Epic.    Let- 
ters and  commercial  documents.  1  Di.    Total  1 . 

|7.  Professor  Tot,  assistad  by  Dr.  Hatnks.  —  Arabic.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

XShf,  Professor  Tot.  —  Arabic  (second  course).    The  Moallakat;  Motenebbi; 
Ibn  Haldun;   the  Koran.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

9  hf.  Professor  Tot.  —  Ethlopic.  2  Sp.    Total  2. 

Indo-Iranian  Languages. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduaies :  — 

V  hf  Professor  Laxmak.  —  Elements  of  Sanskrit. 

2  Or.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  5. 

V  hf.  Professor  Lax  man.  —  Sanskrit  (continued). 

1  Or.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.    ToUl  4. 
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lYimariiy  for  OraduateM :  — 

|2^  hf.  Profetsor  Lakmah.  —  Claifical  Santkrit  (course  for  rapid  reading). 

8  Or.,  2  Jq.,  1  R.    Total  «. 

tS^hf.  Profeasor  Lakmait.  —  Vedic  Sanskrit.  8  Or.,  2  Ju.,  1  R.    Total  6. 

t4*  Jk/  Professor  LAiniAK.  —  Pali.  2  Or.,  1  Ju.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

iS'kf.  Professor  Lahmah.  —  Pili.  2  Or.,  1  Jn.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

CUtsical  Philology. 

^nrnarUy  for  Undtrgraduatti :  — 

Orbbk. 

0.  Asst.  Professor  Ouuck.  —  Coarse  for  Beginners. 
I  1  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  6. 

A.  Mr.  Habbis.  —  Homer;  Attic  Prose.    Compoaition. 

8  So.,  9  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  17. 

B,  Professor  Wbioht,    Asst.    Professor  Oulick,  and  Mr.    Habbis.  —  Oreek 

Literature.      Plato;    Ljsias;    Xenopfaon;    Elegiac,   Iambic,   and   Ljric 
I  Poets ;  Euripides.    Lectures  on  the  History  of  Oreek  Literature. 

10  So.,  68  Fr.    Total  78. 

Ehf.  Mr.  Habbu.  —  Oreek  Prose  Composition  (first  course). 

7  So.,  18  Fr.    Total  20. 

1.  Mr.  Habbu.  —  Greek  Literature.     The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 

Herodotus;  Aeschylus;  Plutarch;  Thucydides;  Sophocles. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  10. 

■ 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Clutobd  H.  Moobb.  —  Oreek  Literature.    Aristophanes; 

Thucydides;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles.  1  Ju.,  26  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  28. 

8  hf,  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Pabkbb.  —  Oreek    Prose   Composition    (second 
coarse).  1  Or..  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  6  So.    Total  14. 

Latin. 

A.  Dr.  McDanibi..  —  Cicero;  Virgil.    Composition. 

8  So.,  6  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  16. 

B.  Professor  Moboab,  Asat.  Professors  C.  P.  Pabkbb,  Howabd,  and  Cufvobd 

H.  Moobb,  Dr.  McDanibl,  and  Mr.   Pbbscott.  —  Latin   Literature. 
LiTy;  Horace;  Terence.  9  So.,  148  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  155. 

Skf,  Dr.  McDaiqbl.  —  Latin  Composition  (first  course).    Translation  of  Eng- 
lish narratire.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  7  So.,  9  Fr.    Total  19. 

1.  Professors    Smtth  and   Mnrrov  Wabbbk.  —  Latin  Literature.    Horace ; 

Tadtns.  1  Or.,  2  Ju.,  21  So.    Total  24. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Pabkbb.  —  Latin  Literature.    Tacitus;  Horace. 

2  Ju.,  16  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  22. 

8  4f.  Asst.  Professor  Howabd.  —  Latin  Composition  (second  course). 

8  Or.,  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  6  So.    Total  15. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

Grbbk. 

6.  Professor  Wright  and  Asst.  Professor  Ouligk. — Greek  Literature.    Demos- 
thenes; Aeschines;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles;  Aristophanes. 

2  Gr.,  8  Be.,  12  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  19. 

7  hf.  Professor  Wright. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). 

7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  10. 

8.  Professor  GooDwuf .  —  Greek  Philosophy.    Plato ;  Aristotle. 

6  Gr.,  12  Se.    Total  18. 

10.  Professor  WHrrs.  —  The  Life  of  the  Andent  Athenians,  described  and 

illastrated  by  the  aid  of  the  literature  and  of  the  monuments. 

7  Gr.,  39  Se.,  33  Ju.,  16  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  108. 

11.  Professor  Whitb.  —  History  of  the  Greek  Drama. 

7  Gr.,  8  Se.,  7  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  86. 

Latik. 

6.  Aest.  Professor  Howard.  —  Latin  Literature.     Suetonius;  Pliny;  Jurenal; 
Martial.  4  Se.,  18  Ju.,  4  So.    Total  21. 

18*  hf.  Professor  Smtth.  — Latin  Literature.     Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets. 

5  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  18. 

7hf,  Asst.  Professor  Parker.  —  Latin  Composition  (third  course). 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  8. 

S^hf,  Professor  Smith. —  Latin  Literature.     Plautus. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  16. 

8*  hf.  Professor  Smith.  —  Latin  Literature.     Lucretius. 

6  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  12. 

11.  Professor  Smith.  —  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry). 

14  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  18. 

PtimarUy  for  Graduates :  — 

Classical  Philoloot. 

25.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moork.  —  Proseminary.  Introduction  to  the 
methods  of  Criticism  and  Research,  with  special  reference  to  the  textual 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  Classical  Authors.  10  Gr.    Total  10. 

{23.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  .\eschylus.  9  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  11. 

38.  Professor  Whitb.  —  Aristophanes.  9  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  11. 

Whf  Professor  Morgan.  — Early  Greek  Oratory.  Gorgias;  Antiphon; 
Andocides.  5  Gr.    Total  5. 

i$7*hf  Professor  Goodwin.  —  Aristotle  (Politics  and  parts  of  the  Constitution 
of  Athens).  8  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  4. 

J64.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Acto  of  the  Apostles.    1  Gr.,  2  Di.    Total  8. 

Whf  Professor  Morgan.  — Roman  Satire  from  Ennius  to  Juvenal. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  9. 
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45' ft/.  Profetsor  Morgan.  —  The  earlj  legal  career  of  Cicero,  from  iu  ontaet 
to  the  end  of  the  proiecation  of  Verres.  7  Gr.,  8  He.    Total  10. 

46.  Asct.  ProfeMor  Howajid.  —  The  Second  Punic  War.    JAry.    6  Or.    Total  6. 

Xil*h/.  Professor  Wright.  —  Introduction  to  Greek  Rpigraphy. 

8  Or.,  1  8e.,  I  R.    Total  5. 

80*  hf.  Profetaor  Wright.  —  Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography. 

3  Gr.     ToUl  8. 

Xi^hf.  Prof^aor  MiirroN  Warrbn.  —  Likin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflec- 
tions). 9  Gr.,  1  8e.     Total  10. 

X$Vhf.  Professor  Mikton  Warrkr.  —  The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian. 

8  Gr.     ToUl  8. 

X$3^hf,  Professor  Miivton  Warrrn.  —  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. 

8  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  9. 

^49  hf.  Professor  Wright. — The  literary  and  epigraphic  sources  for  the  history 
of  Greek  art,  especially  sculpture  and  Tase-painting.  4  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  5. 

20.     The  Semiitart  of  Classical  Philoloot. 

Professors  Minton  Warren  and  Morgan,  Directors  for  1900-01. —  Training 
in  philological  criticism  and  research.  Text-criticism  and  interpretation 
of  Greek  and  I^tin  authors :  for  1900-01,  Lysias  ami  Horace. 

10  Gr.     Total  10. 

English. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Professors  A.  S.  Hill  and  Brioos,  and  Messrs.  Hurlbut,  Copklani>, 
J.  G.  Hart,  Notes,  Greenouuh,  Kidder,  Macy,  P.  L.  Miller,  Ride- 
out  and  Churchill. —  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

1  Ju.,  2  So.,  391  Fr.,  42  Sp.,  184  Sc,  6  Bu.     Total  576. 

BChf.  Messrs.  T.  Hall  and  R.  H.  H.  Hart.  —  English  Composition. 

1  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  78  Sc.     Total  80. 

81.  Messrs.  la  Rose  and  Swann.  —  English  Composition. 

8  Se.,  11  Ju.,  76  So.,  80  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  181. 

82.  Professor  Wendbll,  Dr.  Matnadibr,  and  Mr.  Seaver.  —  English  Compo- 

sition. 6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  89  So.,  49  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  6  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  168. 

28  hf.  Professors  Briogs,  Wbndell,  and  Kittredge,  Asst.  Professor  Baker, 
and  Messrs.  J.  G.  Hart  and  Gentner.  —  English  Literature.  History 
and  Derelopment  of  English  Literature  in  outline. 

147  Fr.,  16  Sp.     Total  162. 

IS.  Asst.  Professor  Baker,  Messrs.  T.  Hall,  Huntington,  and  H.  L.  Prescott. 
— The  Forms  of  Puhlic  Address. 

16  Se.,  68  Ju.,  42  So.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  118. 

80.  Asst.  Pfofessor  Baker,  Messrs.  Winter  and  Rolling.  —  Forensies  and 
Debating.  2  Gr.,  14  Se.,  19  Ju.,  4  So.     Total  89. 

10  hf   Messrs.  Winter  and  Hills.  —  Elocution. 

32  Se.,  71  Ju.,  50  So.,  24  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  189. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduaiet :  — 

8*  hf.  Dr.  Nkilson.  —  Anglo-Saxon. 

9  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  17. 

1.  Profesior  Kittbbdqb  and  Dr.  Nkilsor.  —  English  Literature.     Chancer. 

12  6r.,  6  Be.,  2  Ja.    Total  20. 

85  AMt.  Profeisor  GARonnER.  —  English  Literature.    The  English  Bible. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  6. 

2.  Professor  Kittrbdob.  —  English  Literature.    Shakepere  (six  plays). 

22  Gr.,  22  Se.,  28  Ju.,  88  So.,  2  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  2  Sc.,  1  Law.     Total  116. 

IV  hf.  Dr.  F.  N.  KoBnfsoN.  —  English  Literature.    Bacon. 

6  Gr.,  9  Se.,  4  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  29. 

11'  hf.  Dr.  Nkilson .  —  English  Literature.     Milton. 

6  Gr.,  U  Se.,  7  Ju.,  12  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sc.    ToUl  40. 

82a'  hf  Professor  Wbndbll  and  Mr.  Cobb.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Elisa- 
bethan  Period,  from  Tottel's  Miscellany  to  the  death  of  Spenser  (1557- 
1599).  9  Gr.,  44  Se.,  81  Ju.,  79  So.,  4  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  188. 

826*  hf  Dr.  Nbilsow  and  Mr.  GBirrirBR.  —  English  Literature,  from  the  death 
of  Spenser  to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres  (1599-1642). 

8  Gr.,  89  Se.,  80  Ju.,  84  So.,  6  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  171. 

7a*  A/.  Dr.  Matjcadibr  and  Mr.  Grbbwouoh.  —  English  Literature  of  the 
Period  of  Queen  Anne,  from  the  death  of  Dryden  to  the  death  of  Swift 
(1700-1745). 

7  Gr.,  58  Se.,  84  Ju.,  49  So.,  5  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  18  Sc,  1  Me.    Total  171. 

76*  hf  Asst.  Professor  Bakbb  and  Mr.  Huntinoton.  —  English  Literature,  from 
the  death  of  Swift  to  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1745-1798). 
17  Gr.,  50  Se.,  47  Ju.,  65  So.,  9  Fr  ,  5  Sp.,  16  Sc.    Total  209. 

87*  hf  Dr.  Matn ADiBR.  —  English  Literature.  The  Story  of  King  Arthur, 
from  Blalory  to  the  present  time. 

4  Gr.,  20  Se.,  7  Ju.,  14  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  56. 

84  hf,  Mr.  CoPBLAWD  and  Mr.  Rbtiiolds.  —  English  Literature.  English  Letter 
Writers.         1  Gr.,  26  Se.,  88  Ju.,  85  So.,  2  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  107. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Gardinbr.  —  English  Composition. 

6  Gr.,  18  Se.,  9  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  82. 

lYimarHy  for  Oradvaiet :  — 

19*  A/.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robixsoh.  —  Historical  English  Grammar.       9  Gr.     Total  9. 

8*  hf  Dr.  F.  N.  RoBiKsoM.  —  Anglo-Saxon.    B^wulf. 

14  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  So.     Total  19. 

4.  Professor  Kittredge  and  Dr.  ScuonBLU.  — Early  English.  English  Litera- 
ture from  1200  to  1450.  14  Gr.    Total  14. 

21*  A/.  Professor  Kittredoe.  —  Early  English.    The  Metrical  Romances. 

5  Or.    Total  5. 

40*  hf  Dr.  Nbilson.  —  Scottish  Literature,  from  Barbour  to  Undesay. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 
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14.  Ami.    ProfeMor    Bakxr.  —  English    Literature.     The   DrnniA,   from  the 
Miracle  Playi  to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatret. 

14  Gr.,  5  8e.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  8c.    Total  S8. 

39^  kf.  Aaat.  Professor  Bakbb.  —  English  Literatare.     The  Drama  in  England 
from  1642  to  1900.        11  Gr.,  9  Be.,  6  Jo.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  81. 

Wkf.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Literature.     Studies  in  the  Poetry  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  7  Gr.,  7  Be.,  1  Jn.    Total  16. 

i}  hf.   Professor    A.    S.    Hill.  —  English    Composition    (advanced    course). 

U  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  17. 

CouasKs  OF  Bbsbabch. 

[20^.]  Aast.  Professor  Bakbb.  —  The  English  Drama :  its  history,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Continental  Drama.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 
[204.]  Professor  Wbwdell.  —  The  Literary  History  of  America. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Gemumic  LangnagM  and  Literatorat. 

Germah. 
l^imumly  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Mr.  Nichols,  Dr.  Coab,  Dr.  SKiHinui,  and  Messrs.  Ribmbb,  Lawbbhcb, 

and  Dbmbtbb.  —  Elementary  Course. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  10  So.,  199  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  12  Sc.    Total  241. 

D.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard,  Dr.  SuincBB,  and  Mr.  Ribmbb.  —  Elementary  Course. 

1  Sp.,  61  Sc.    Total  62. 

B,  Mr.  W.  G.  Howabd.  —  Elementary  Course  (5  hours  a  week,  counting  as  two 

courses).  1  Se.,  8  So.,  15  Fr.,  4  Sp.    Total  28. 

C  Mr.  W.  G.  Howabd,  Drs.  Coar  and  Skinnbr.  —  German  Prose  and  Poetry 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  68  Fr.,  7  Sp.    Total  77. 

la.  Asat.  Professor  Schilling  and  Drs.  Coar  and  SKiifVBB.  —  German  Proae 
ajid  Poetry.       1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  66  So.,  19  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  8  Sc.    ToUl  88. 

Ih.  Asaodate  Professor  Babtlbtt.  —  German  Prose.     Subjects  in  History  and 
Biogn^hy.  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  11  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  24. 

Ic  Dr.  Bibbwibth  and  Mr.  Rbbd.  —  German  Prose.     Subjects  in  Natural  Sci- 
ence. 1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  9  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  28  Sc.,  2  Bu.    Total  48. 

£hf.  Dr.  CoAB.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (first 
course).  1  Se.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.    Total  12. 

Fhf,  Mr.  Nichols. — German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (second 
course).  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  18. 

Okf,  Dr.  Bibbwibth.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German 
(third  course).  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  InsU.    Total  7. 

2a.  Associate  Professor  Babtlbtt  and  Dr.  Bibbwibth.  —  Introduction  to  Ger- 
man Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Lessing, 
Ckwthe,  and  Schiller;  ballads  and  Ijrrics;  composition. 

2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  18  So.,  21  Fr.    Total  41. 
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2.  Dr.  BiBRwiRTH.  —  The  German  Drama  of  the  Classic  Period.  Lessing; 
Schiller;  Goethe.  2  Se.,  9  Ju.,  10  So.,  8  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  85. 

8.  Professor  vow  jAOBMANif.  —  Schiller  and  his  Contemporaries.  Schiller; 
Lessing;  Goethe;  ballads  and  lyrics.     Practice  in  wnriting  Grerman. 

2  Se.,  6  Jq.,  6  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  18. 

4.  Asst.    Professor    Schilliko.  —  Goethe  and  his  Time.    Lessing;   Schiller; 

Goethe.  1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  5  Ja.,  15  So.,  7  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  85. 

Gkrmak  Litbraturb. 
For  Uhdergraduaies  and  Graduaies :  — 

26  hf.  Professor  Franckb,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lawrbmce.  —  History  of  Gennan 
Literature  in  outline,  with  reading  of  representative  works  in  English 
translations.  18  Se.,  13  Ju.,  28  So.,  2  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  59. 

5.  Professor  Frakcke  and  Mr.  Ransmbibr.  —  History  of  German  Literature  to 

the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  special  study  of  the  Classic  Periods  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.     4  Gr.,  7  Se.,  7  Ju.,  9  So.    Total  27. 

29*  A/.  Mi.  Nichols.  —  German  Literature  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.     Kleist;  Uhland;  Heine. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  25. 

26*  hf.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    The  Development  of  the  Novel  and  the  Drama. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  22. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Centuries.  Nibelungenlied ;  Kudrun;  Hartmann;  Wolfram; 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide-     Translation  into  modern  German. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  8. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

19*  hf.  Professor  Franckb.  —  German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries.  First  Climax  of  Religious  Sculpture.  The  Mystic 
Movement.     Meister  Eckhart ;  Suso;  Tauler. 

6Gr.,  1  Sp.,  4  R.     Total  11. 

t9'  hf.  Professor  Franckb.  ~  German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  Religious  Drama  and  its  relation  to  Religious  Painting  from 
the  Van  Eycks  to  Dtirer.  6  Gr.,  1  Sp.,  4  R.    Total  11. 

Scandinavian  LrrBRATURB. 
For  Undergradvaies  and  Oraduates :  — 

1.  Dr.  ScHOFiBLD.  —  Modem  Danish  and  Norwegian  Literature.  Holberg, 
Oehlenschlager,  Ibsen,  Bjurnson,  and  other  writers.  Practice  in  the 
spoken  language.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  5. 

Germanic  Philology. 
JVimariiyfor  Graduates:  — 

X 12*  hf  Professor  von  Jagbmann.  Gothic.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Germanic  Philology-.     General  introduction  and  Phonology. 

U  Gr.,  1  Sp.     Total  12. 
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XllChf,  ProfesAor  tov  Jaobmahn.  —  Introdoctioii  to  the   ftndj  of  Oennanic 
Philology,  continoed.    Morphology,  Etymology. 

8  Or.,  1  Sp.,  S  B.     Total  11. 

14*  kf.  AMt.  Professor  SoHnxniG.  —  Old  Saxon.  Introdoction  to  Oermanio 
Metrics.  S  Or.,  1  Instr.,  1  R.     Total  4. 

15*  kf.  Professor  tok  Jaobmavh.  ~  Old  High  Qermaii.  5  Or.    Total  6. 

SBXnrABT   COURSSS   IN   OSRMAinC   LaHGUAOBS   AVD  LrrBBATUKBS. 

/VtMori/y  for  Oraduateg :  — 

|S0«.  Professor  ton  Jaobmann.  —  Hartmann  tod  Aue.  3  Or.    Total  8. 

^20c  Professor  Fbanckb.  —  Topics  in  the  Oerman  Romantic  MoTement. 

4  Or.    Total  4. 

Romance  Langnagea  and  Literatnref. 

Fbbnch. 
JS^imarily  for  Undtrgraduistes :  — 

A.  Messrs.  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  Oiffobd  and  Undbbwood.  —  Elementary  Coarse. 
1  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  3  So.,  68  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  31  Sc,  1  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  116. 

\e.  Dr.  FoBD  and  Mr.  Moblbt.  —  Reading,  translation,  grammar,  and  com- 
position. 1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  40  Sc.,  2  Bu.     Total  58. 

16.  Mr.  BABBrrr.  —  French  Prose,  historical  and  general.  Translation  from 
French  into  English.  6  Ju.,  19  So.,  88  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  70. 

la.  Associate  Professor  db  Scmichbast  and  Mr.  Brun.  —  Reading,  transla- 
tion, grammar,  and  composition. 

1  Or.,  4  Ju.,  15  So.,  21  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  5  Sc.    Total  56. 

%e.  Asst.  Professor  BIabcoc,  Dr.  Fobd,  Messrs.  Morlbt  and  Undbrwood. — 
French  Prose  and  Poetry.  Comeille ;  Racine ;  Moli^re ;  Beaomarchais ; 
Victor  Hugo;    Alfred  de  Mass«t;  Balcac.    Composition. 

2  Se.,  10  Ju.,  40  So.,  95  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  155. 

So.  Messrs.  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  BABBrrr,  and  La  MssLiB.  —  French  Prose  and 
Poetry.  Comeille;  Racine;  Moli^re;  Victor  Hugo;  Oeorge  Sand; 
Alfred  de  Musset;   Sainte-BeuTe.    Composition. 

2  Se.,  10  Ju.,  84  So.,  67  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  120. 

8V-  Messrs.  Bbun  and  La  Mbsl^b.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing 
French  (elementary  course). 

9  Ju.,  33  So.,  16  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  65. 

4  kf  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (intermediate 
course).  4  Se.,  16  Ju.,  28  So.,  9  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  62. 

5 kf  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (adTanced  course). 

2  Or.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.    Total  18. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduatee :  — 

€c.  Professor  Orandobnt.  —  Oeneral  Tiew  of  French  Literature  (course  con- 
ducted in  EngUsh).     8  Or.,  4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  17  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.    Total  41. 

6.  Associate  Professor  db  Sumichrast  and  Mr.  Brun.  —  Oeneral  riew  of 
French  Literature  (course  conducted  in  French). 

2  Or.,  5  Se.,  5  Ju.,  23  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.    ToUl  37. 
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18.  Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  — The  rise  and  growth  of  CUssiciim  in  French  Litera- 
tore.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  S. 

14.  A»rt.   ProfeMor  Mabcou.  —  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  and  the 

Fifteenth  Century  to  the  present  time. 

2  6r.,  1  Be.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  5. 

18.  Associate  Professor  db  Sumxchbast  and  Mr.  La  Mesl^b.  —  French  Life  in 
the  Serenteenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  literature  and  works  of  art. 

12  Be.,  12  Jn.,  12  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  41. 

8'  hf.  Associate  Professor  db  Sumiohbast.  —  Voltaire  and  his  contemporaries. 

8  6r.,  10  Se.,  10  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Law.    Total  27. 

9)*hf.  Associate  Professor  db   Sumxchbast.  —  The  Drama  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  2  Gr.,  11  Se.,  12  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  29. 

10.  Professor  F.  B6chbb.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  9. 
I\'imarily  for  Oradu4Xtes:  — 

17  4/*  ^'*  Babbitt.  —  Literary  criticism  in  France  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 

15.  Professor  F.  B6ohbb.  —  French  Comedy  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Serenteenth 

Centuries.  4  Or.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  8. 

12.  Professor  Shbldon.  —  Old  French  Literature.  The  national  Bpia  Poetry 
(the  Chansons  de  geste) .  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

Itauaw. 

Primarily  for  UndergraduaUi :  — 

1.  Professor  Gbamdobht  and  Mr.  Capotosto.  —  Elementary  course. 

8  Or.,  9  Se.,  10  Ju.,  8  So.,  9  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  45. 

For  UfuUrgraduatei  and  OradwUtM :  — 

2.  Mr.  Flbtchbb.  —  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.    Tor- 

quato  Tasso ;  Ariosto ;  Machiarelli ;  Benrenuto  Cellini. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  So.    Total  6. 
^rimarUy  for  ChradwiUi:  — 

4.  Professor  Nobtom.  —  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  with  special  study  of  Dante. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.    Total  10. 

Spanish. 
J^imarUy  for  UfuUrgraduaUt :  — 

1.  Dr.  FoBD  and  Messrs.  La  Mbsl^b  and  Moblbt.  —  Elementary  course. 

6  Gr.,  17  Se.,  29  Ju.,  82  So.,  28  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  116. 

For  Undtrgraduaiti  and  Oraduaits :  — 

6.  Dr.  FoBD.  —  Spanish  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Com- 
position. 2  Gr.,  11  Se.,  12  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  82. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Mabcou.  —  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Serenteenth 

Centuries.    Cerrantes;  Lope  de  Vega;  Calder6n. 

6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  12. 
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Friwuurtly  for  OraduaUt :  — 

1$.  Dr.  FoBD.  —  Early  Spaiiiih.    The  Poem  of  the  C5d.    Spanish  Literature  to 
the  Fifteenth  Century.  9  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  10. 

Romance  Friloloot. 

IVimariiy  for  OraduaU§:  — 
3.  Profe«0or  Shsldom.  —  Old  French.  10  Or.    Total  10. 

t4.  Professor  OiLiNDoairr.  —  ProTen9al.  9  Gr.    Total  9. 

$5^  hf.  Professor  GBAin>GBHT.  ~  Low  Latin.  2  Gr.     Total  9. 

CompAimthra  Litonitnn. 

For  Vndergraduates  and  Chraduatii :  — 

8.  Professor  Sheldon. — Mediaeral  Literatore  in  the  Tulgar  tongoes,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Prorence. 

6  Gr.     Total  6. 

3.  Mr.  Fletcheb. —  Tendencies  of  Boropean  Literatore  daring  the  Renaissance. 

3  Gr.    Total  3. 

*6.  As«t.  Professor  Gatbs.  — The  History  of  Romanticism  in  England^  Germany, 
and  Fnmce  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  5  Or.    Total  6. 

Primarily  for  Oraduaies :  — 

10.  Dr.  ScHOFiELD. — The  Origin  and  Literary  History  of  the  Arthurian  Legends 
and  Romances.  3  Gr.    Total  3. 

II  kf.  Bir.  Fletcheb. — The  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  the  Continent 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

Celtic. 

PriwiarUy  for  OraduaU$ :  — 

Vkf,  Dr.  F.  N.  Robikson.  — Old  Irish.  General  introduction  to  Celtic  Phi- 
lology. 1  Gr.    Total  1 

8*A/'.  Dr.  F.  N.  Ronnrsov.  —  Middle  Irish.     History  of  Irish  Literature. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

SUtIc  Languages. 

For  Undergraduaiet  and  (hraduaUt :  — 
la.  Mr.  WiEKBB.  —  Russian.  2  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  4. 

History  and  Ooremmsst. 

HiSTOBT. 

PrimarUy  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidoe,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Stobbs,  Parkk,  Deknis, 
and  MuBPHT.  Mediaeral  and  Modem  European  History  (introductory 
course).  2  Ju.,  65  So.,  404  Fr.,  39  Sp.,  26  Sc.     Total  526. 

For  Cndergraduaiee  and  Oraduates :  — 

3.  Dr.  BoTSPOBD.  —  History  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Diocletian. 

4  Or.,  9  Se.,  3  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  24. 
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6.  Asst.  Profetsor  Platkbr.  —  The  Church  of  the  first  tiz  Centuriei. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  7  Di.    Total  12. 

7.  ProfeMor  Embstow.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rife 

of  lulian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1850-1508). 

10  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,.  2  Sp.,  2  Di.    Total  21. 

21.  Asst.  Professor  Platrbr.  —  History  of  the  Church  since  the  Reformation. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Di.    Total  6. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  19. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Six- 

teenth Century.  9  Gr.,  19  Se.,  9  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  42. 

• 

11.  Professor  Chanhing.  —  History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Periods.  10  Gr.,  22  Se.,  81  Ju.,  18  So.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  88. 

12*  V*  Professor  Mactakb,  assisted  by  Mr.  Morsb.  —  English  History  from 
the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

7  Gr.,  8  Se.,  5  Ju.,  15  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  41. 

12*  V*  Professor  Mactawb,  asssisted  by  Mr.  Morsb.  —  English  History  since 
the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

10  Gr.,  5  Se.,  5  Ju.,  20  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  47. 

16*  kf.  Professor  Mactanb  and  Dr.  Fat.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe  from 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

5  Gr.,  47  Se.,  43  Ju.,  85  So.,  7  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  198. 

16*  kf.  Professor  Macvakb  and  Dr.  Fat.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe  since 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

6  Gr.,  81  Se.,  42  Ju.,  88  So.,  8  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  5  Sc.    Total  180. 

19.  Asst.  Professor  CooLiDOB.  —  The  Eastern  Question. 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  20. 

10.  Professor  Chakkino,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ybomaks.  —  American  History  to  1788. 

8  Gr.,  26  Se.,  45  Ju.,  126  So.,  6  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  221. 

18.  Professor  Hart,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Dorman  and  Bobb.  —  Constitutional 
and  PoUUcal  History  of  the  United  Sutes  (1788-1865). 

5  Gr.,  50  Se.,  90  Ju.,  55  So.,  3  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  216. 

Primarily  for  OraducUes :  — 

Xn.  Dr.  BoTSPORD.  —  Constitutional  History  of  Athens.      1  Se.,  1  So.    Total  2. 

25  A/.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidob.  —  Principles  of  Foreign  Policy  in  Modem 
European  History.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

26.  Professor  Emerton.  —  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  4  Se.,  1  So.,  7  Di.    Total  12. 

29*  hf.  Professor  Bbalb.  —  History  of  Crime  in  England  and  America. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  So.     Total  6. 
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Seminabt  Courses  in  History  and  Ootbsnmbnt. 

Prvmarily  for  Oraduaies:  — 

SOa.  Professor  Emsbton.  — Church  and  State.  1  Gr.    ToUl  1. 

206.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  English  Institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

XtXk.   Professor    Mact anb.  —  Recent    Constitntional    History. 

4  Gr.,  I  8p.    Total  5. 

dO«{.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidob.  —  Recent  Diplomatic  Histoiy  of  Europe. 

I  Gr.    Total  1. 

Tfk.  Professors  Channing  and   Habt.  —  American   Histoiy   and   Institutions. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 

SOf.   Professor  Channing.  —  English  Institutions  in  the  Tudor   and    Stoart 
Periods.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

VOk.  Aspt.  Professor  Platnbb.  —  Early  Christian  Literatnro.        1  Di.    Total  1. 

GOVBBNMBNT. 

Primarily  for  UndergradtuUes :  — 

1.  Professor  Lowbll,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Wabbbn,  Nbwhall,  Fullbbtov, 
and  BuBNHAM.  —  Constitotional  GoTernment  (elementary  course). 

1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  126  So.,  278  Fr.,  28  Sp.,  28  8c.    Total  450. 

Fbr  UndergraduaieM  and  Oradtuties :  — 

4.  Professor  Stbobbl,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Richabds.  —  Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  5  Gr.,  84  Se.,  27  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  72. 

7'&f.  Professor  Maovanb.  —  Leading  Principles  of  Constitntional  Law. 
Selected  ca^es  (American  and  English). 

2  Gr.,  11  Se.,  6  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Law.    Total  22. 

I\imar%iy  for  Oraduaies :  — 

8' A/.  Dr.  Lapslbt.  —-Legal  Institntions  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Early 
Germanic  Law;  Mediaeral  French  and  German  Law;  Rerival  of  the 
Roman  Law.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 

10.  Professor  Lowbll.  —  Modem  Governments.     Studies  in  existing  Political 
Systems  and  in  the  influence  of  Political  Parties. 

12  Gr.,  15  Se./20  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc     Tptal  55. 

^12.  Professor  Habt.  —  The  American  Political    System,  national,  state,  and 
municipal.  6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  16. 

14.  Professor  J.  B.  Thatbb.  —  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States. 

3  Gr.     Total  8. 

15.  Professor  Stbobbl.  —  International  Law  as   administered   by  the   Courts. 

3  Gr.     Total  8. 

18' A/:  Mr.  Wtman.— AdministratiTe  Law  in  the  United  SUtes. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jr.,  18  Law.    ToUl  22. 
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Economics. 
PrimariXy  for  Undergreuiuaies :  — 

1.  ProfeMor  Tadssio,  Dra.  Spraoub  and  Andrew,  and  MeMra.  Bbardslbt 

and  Pattbk. — Outlines  of  Economics. 

28  Se.,  70  Ju.,  257  So.,  29  Fr.,  25  Sp.,  85  Sc,  1  Law,  2  Bn.    Total  442. 

For  UndergraduateM  and  Oraduaies :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Carver.  —  Economic  Theory  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

6  Or.,  15  Se.,  16  Jn.,  5  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  45. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Carver.  —  The  Principles  of  Sociology.     Development  of 
the  Modem  State,  and  of  its  Social  Functions. 

9  Gr..  22  Se.,  8  Ju.,  14  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  57. 

10.  Professor  Ashlet.  — The  Mediaeval  Economic  Histoiy  of  Europe. 

6  Or.,  4Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  11) 

17.  Professor  Ashlet. — The  Economic  Organisation  and  Resources  of  European 
Countries.  5  Or.,  14  Se.,  9  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  84. 

6.  Professor  Taussig.  —  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

9  Or.,  68  Se.,  68  Ju.,  18  So.,  4  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  164. 

9'^/.  Mr.  W.  F.  WiLLOUGHBT.  —  The  Labor  Question  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.    The  Social  and  Economic  Condition  of  Workingmen. 

8  Or.,  58  Se.,  40  Ju.,  85  So.,  8  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  146. 

9a*  hf.  Mr.  W.  F.  Wilix>dohbt.  —  Provident  Institutions.     Workingmen's  In- 
surance, Friendly  Societies,  Savings  Banks. 

1  Or.,  18  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  22. 

5*  hf,  Mr.  Meter.  —  Railways  and  other  Public  Works,  under  Public  and  Cor- 
porate Management.     4  Or.,  52  Se.,  17  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  86. 

5*^.  Mr.  Meter.  —  Railways  and  other  Public  Works  (advanced  course). 

3  Or.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  9. 
8*V'  Dr.  Andrew.  —  Money. 

8  Or.,  56  Se.,  41  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  122. 

12'  Kf.  Dr.  Spraoub.  —  Banking  and  the  history  of  the  leading  Banking  Systems. 

4  Or.,  51  Se.,  48  Ju.,  16  So.,  4  Sp.,  9  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  128. 

12a' A/.  Mr.  Meter.  —  International  Payments  and  the  Flow  of  the  Precious 
Metals.  2  Or.,  9  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  16. 

18*  hf,  Mr.  W.  M.  Cole. — The  Principles  of  Accounting. 

48  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law,  1  Me.     Total  56. 

J\^marUy  for  GradtuUes :  — 

19*  hf.  Professor  Wambacoh.  —  A  Oeneral  View  of  Insurance. 

6  Se.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  9. 

18'  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Carver.  —  Methods  of  Ek;onomic  I'xvestigation. 

4  Or.,  6  Se.     Total  10. 

X20d^  hf.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo. 

7  Or.,  5  Se.     Total  12. 

The  Semihart  in  Economics. 

The  results  of  investigations  pursued  in  connection  with  Courses  20a,  206,  2Dc, 
and  20«  were  presented  and  discussed.  8  Or.,  2  Se.    Total  10. 
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Philotopliy. 
JViwart/y  for  UndtrffraduaUs :  — 

la.  Profetfor  M&kstbrbsro  and  Dr.  Hillbb,  affitted  bj  Dr.  B.  Raitd. — 
General  Introduction  to  Philosophy.    Piychology.    Logic. 

1  Or.,  6  8e.,  51  Jn.,  88  So.,  S8  Fr.,  18  8p.,  26  8c.    Total  S08. 

U.  ProfeMort  Palmsr  and  Rorcs,  assiited  bj  Dr.  B.  Raitd.  —  Ontlinet  of 
the  History  of  Philoaopbj,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
3  Or.,  2  Se.,  84  Jn.,  51  So.,  8  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  4  Sc,  I  Di.,  1  Me.    Total  168. 

/br  UndergraduaitM  and  CfraduaU* :  — 

Vkf.  Dr.  BCacDouoall.  —  Adranced  Piychology. 

6  Or.,  4  Se.,  4  Jn.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  18. 

14*  kf.  Dr.  MaoDouoall.  —  Experimental  Psychology  (elementaiy  laboratory 
conrae).  The  psychology  of  sensation,  and  of  the  elementary  mental 
processes.  8  Or.,  5  Se.,  5  Jn.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  8c.    Total  22. 

4.  Professor  Palmbb.  —  Ethics.    The  Theoiy  of  Morals,  considered  constmc- 

tively.  15  Or.,  86  Se.,  11  Jn.,  8  So.,  8  Sp.,  8  Sc,  8  Di.     Total  74. 

5.  Professor  Pbabodt  and  Dr.  B.  Ravd.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

The  problems  of  Poor-Relief,  the  Family,   Temperance,  and   Tarions 
phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theoiy. 

4  Or.,  55  Se.,  25  Jn.,  14  So.,  5  Sp.,  8  Sc.,  8  Di.     Total  119. 

10*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Sahtataha.  —  Aesthetics.  The  Philosophy  of  Art,  with 
a  sorrey  of  aesthetic  theories. 

4  Or.,  24  Se.,  12  Jn.,  7  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc,  1  Law.     ToUl  52. 

9.  Professor  Rotcb.  —  Metaphysics.  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy.  Realism  and  Idealism;  Freedom,  Teleology,  and 
Theism.  12  Or.,  11  Se.,  2  Jn.,  1  Sp.,  8  Di.    Total  29. 

15^  kf.  Professor  Roycb.  —  Theoiy  of  Knowledge.  The  Processes  of  Concep- 
tion, Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  Relations  of  Thought  and  Reality. 
The  Elements  of  Symbolic  Logic  8  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.     ToUl  11. 

8.  Dr.  MnxBR.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man's 
place  in  Nature.  The  Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Science;  the  rela- 
tion of  Mind  and  Body ;  Evolution. 

2  Or.,  8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.    ToUl  12. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Sahtatana.  —  Oreek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference 
to  Plato.  2  Or.,  13  8e.,  12  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.     ToUl  31. 

IVlrf.  Dr.  MnxBB.  —  Descartes,  Spinosa,  and  Leibniu. 

5  Or.,  9  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  15. 

II* kf  Dr.  MiLLBB.  — The  History  of  English  Philosophy  from  Locke  to  Hume. 

2  Or.,  6  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  12. 

S^kf  Dr.  W.  H.  Shbldoh.  — The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason.  2  Or.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  8. 
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Sbmimart  Courses. 

Primarily  for  Oraduates :  — 

{20a.  Profetfsor  Munstbrbbro  and  Dr.  MacDouoall. — Psjchologicml  Laboim^ 
tory.    Experimental  investigationB.  15  6r.,  4  Se.    Total  19. 

206.  Professor  Mukstbrbbro.  —  Psychological  Seminary.  Problems  of  Com- 
parative and  Social  Psychology.  21  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Me.    Total  24. 

X20c,  Professor  Rotcb.  —  Metaphysical  Seminary.  The  Problems  of  Logic. 
Studies  of  various  fundamental  conceptions  of  Philosophy  and  of  Science. 

4  6r.,  1  Me.,  1  Instr.,  I  R.    Total  7. 

X20d,  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethical  Seminary.  The  Ethics  of  Idealism.  The 
Development  of  German  Ethics  in  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel. 

5  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  6. 

20e.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  Sociological  Seminary.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Social  Order.  1  Se.,  10  Di.,  1  Law.    Total  12. 

20/.  Asst.  Professor  Santayaka.  —  Aesthetical  Seminary.  Pleasure  and  pain, 
the  emotions  and  the  aesthetic  feelings.  4  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  5. 

20ib.  Asst.  Professor  Santatana.  —  Studies  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 
Bdncation. 

F6r  Undergraduates  and  Chraduaiee :  — 

1.  Mr.  A.  O.  NoRTOH.  —  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Practices. 

7  Gr.,  C  Se.,  7  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  7  Sc.    Total  88. 

2*  hf  Asst.  Professor  Hahus.  —  Introduction  to  Educational  Theory.  Discus- 
sion of  Educational  Principles. 

8  Gr.,  18  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Sc.     Total  48. 
I^riwiarily  for  Chraduaiee :  — 

{8.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Nortov .  —  Organization  and 
Management  of  Public  Schools  and  Academies.  Supervision,  Courses  of 
Study,  and  Instruction.     Visits  to  schools. 

16  Gr.,  7  Se.,  8  8c.    Total  26. 

{4*  A/.  Asst.  Professor  Hahus. — The  School  Systems  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  10. 

|10a*A/.  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parkbr.  —  The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a 
Teacher  of  the  Classics  in  Secondary  Schools. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  R.     Total  9. 

Il0b*hf  Dr.  BiERwiRTH.  —  The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of 
German  in  Secondary  Schools.  8  Se.,  1  R.     Total  4. 

{20a.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Pedagogical  Seminary.  Contemporary  Prob> 
lems  in  Education.  12  Gr.     Total  12. 

The  Fine  Arte. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduaiee :  — 

1.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moorb,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mower.  —  Principles  of 
Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscuro,  with  some  consideration  of  historic 
forms  of  art,  and  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  them. 

3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  13  So.,  16  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  15  Sc,  6  Bu.    Total  68. 
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2.  ProfeMor  Chablbs  H.  Moobb.  —  Prindplet  of  Dedgn  in  Architoctoret 

Sculpture,  and  Painting,  m  exemplified  in  the  Arta  of  pB«t  aget. 

1  Gr.,  S  Be.,  4  Jn.,  1  So.,  S  Sp.,  5  Sc.,  8  Ba.    Total  17. 

/br  UndergraduaitM  and  €h'aduaU$ :  — 

3.  Mr.  Edwabd  Robinson,  assisted  by  Bfr.  ton  BCach.  —  The  Histoiy  of  Greek 

Art,  with  an  introduction  on  the  Arts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Phoenicia, 
in  their  relation  to  Greek  Art. 

6  Gr.,  86  Se.,  131  Jn.,  181  So.,  11  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  29  Sc.    Total  887. 

4.  Professor  Chablbs  H.  Moobb.  —  The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 

the  Renaissance. 

2  Gr.,  68  Se.,  60  Jn.,  48  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  16  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  192. 

Arckitactnra. 

Hie  courses  4n  Arehiieeture  are  intended  primarily  for  eiudenU  in  ike 
Lemrenee  ScienHfic  Sekool^  and  only  Courses  la,  lb,  and  le  may  be  eounted 
towards  the  degree  of  A.B. 

la.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn.  —  Technical  and  Historical  Development  of  the 
Ancient  Styles,  with  especial  reference  to  Classic  Architecture. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  11  Sc.,  8  Bu.    Total  81. 

16.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn.  —  Technical  and  Historical  Derelopment  of  the 
Mediaeval  Styles  of  Architecture.  8  Se.,  1  Jn.,  18  Sc.    Total  22. 

2a.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn,  and  Messrs.  Nbwtov  and  Swan. — Elementary 
Architectural  Drawing.    The  Orders. 

2  Jn.,  1  So.,  10  Sc.,  4  Bu.    Total  17. 

^a.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn  and  Bir.  Nbwton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  —  Free- 
hand Drawing.  2  Jn.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.,  2  Bu.    Total  18. 

Sb.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbv  and  Mr.  Nbwton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  —  Free- 
hand Drawing  (second  course).  1  Gr.,  6  Sc.    Total  7. 

3e.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn  and  Mr.  Nbwton.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (third 
course).  7  8c.     Total  7. 

4a.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn  and  Bir.  Nbwton,  assisted  by  Mr.   Swan. — 
Elementary  Architectural  Design.  1  Gr.,  9  Sc.    Total  10. 

4b.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn  and  Bir.  Nbwton. — Architectural  Design  (second 
course).  6  Sc.    Total  6. 

4c.  Professor    H.   L.   Wabbbn    and    Bir.    Nbwton.  —  Architectural    Design 
(advanced  course) .  5  Sc.     Total  5. 

S'kf.  Mr.  Nbwton.  —  Building  Construction :  Carpentry. 

1  Ju.,  12  Sc.    Total  18. 

ekf.  Mr.  Gabbdtt.  — Modelling.  1  Gr.,  9  Sc.    Total  10. 

7*hf.  Vt.  Boas. — Theory  of  Design.      Pure  Design  (balance,  rhythm,  har- 
mony). 1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  7  Sc.    Total  14. 
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Landscape  Architecture. 

1.  Mr.  Olmstbd  (with  occasional  lectures  by  Professor  Shalsr).  —  History 

and  Principles  of  Landscape  Design. 

12  Se.,  4  Ja.,  2  So.,  2  8p.,  14  Sc,  2  Bn.    Total  86. 

2.  Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Shurtlbff.  —  Practice  in  Landscape  Design  (first 

coarse).  4  Sc,  2  Bn.    Total  6. 

Ifiiaic. 

fbr  Undergraduaiet  cmd  Oradu^Utt :  — 

1.  Mr.  Spalddvo. — Harmony. 

4  Se.,  7  Jn.,  4  So.,  11  Fr.,  1  8p.,  4  Sc.    Total  81. 

2.  Mr.  Spalddto.  —  Adranced  Harmony.    Coonterpoint. 

8  Se.,  5  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  14. 

8.  Professor  Pains.  —  History  of  Music. 

8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  24. 

4  hf.  Mr.  Spalding.  —  Musical  Form,  with  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  great 
composers.  5  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  18. 

7.  Professor  Pains  and  Mr.  Spaldino.  —  Instrumentation. 

8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  5. 

I\imarUy  for  Oraduaiet:  — 

{5.  Professor  Pains.  —  Canon  and  Fugue.    Free  Thematic  Music. 

1  Se.,  1  So.    Total  2. 

{6.  Professor  Pains.  —  Advanced  Canon  and  Fugue  and  Free  Composition. 

2  Se.,  1  So.    Total  8. 

Mathematics. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

F.  Mr.  Whittsmorb  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Coolidob.  —  Trigonometry  and   Plane 
Analytic  Geometry.    4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  12  So.,  60  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  85. 

A^hf  Mr.  AsHTON.  —  Logarithms.    Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  18  So.,  11  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  84. 

B*hf,  Mr.  AsHTON.  —  Plane  Analjrtic  Geometry  (elementary  course). 

1  Ju.,  8  So.,  7  Fr.,  8  Sc.    Total  14. 

C.  Professor  Btsrlt. — Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (extended  course). 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  6  So.,  15  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  26. 

i>*  hf  Mr.  J.  L.  Coolidob.  —  Algebra. 

2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  11  So.,  21  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  44. 

E*  hf  Dr.  BouTON,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Coolidob.  —  Solid  Geometry. 

2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  14  So.,  17  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  19  Sc.    Total  62. 

2.  Professor  Btsrlt,  assisted  by  Bir.  Ashton.  —  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  (first  course). 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  10  Ju.,  28  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  Sc.    Total  44. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanics. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  16. 
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Pot  Undergraduates  and  Chradnaiee :  — 

Vkf.  Mr.  Whittbiiorb.  —  Theory  of  Equmtioiif . 

8  Gr.,  2  8e.,  I  Jn.,  1  So.,  8  Sc.    Total  9. 

3.  Dr.  BoiTTOH.  —  Modem  Methods  in  Geometry.     Determinmott. 

2  Gr.,  2  8e.,  8  Jn.,  2  So.    Total  9. 

5.   Mr.  Whittbmorb.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calcnluf  (second  coarse). 

7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  7  Jn.,  5  So.,  1  Sc.    ToUl  22. 

12'  \f,  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Infinite  Series  and  Products. 

1  Gr.,  I  Se.    Total  2. 

lib^hf^  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Algehra.    Galois's  Theoiy  of  Equations. 

7  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  9. 
PtimarUy  far  Oraduaies:  — 

tl8.  Dr.  BouTOH.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory  coarse). 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.    Total  5. 

|76.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbiecb.  ~The  Theory  of  Tetrahedral  Coordinates,  with  ita 
applications  to  the  study  of  points,  lines,  planes,  and  quadric  surfaces. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

^.  Mr.  J.  L.  CoouDGB.  —  The  Geometry  of  Position.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

122.  Mr.  Whittbmobb.  —  Introduction  to  the  Differential  Geometry  of  Twisted 
Carres  and  Surfaces.  6  Gr.,  1  Sc,  1  Instr.    Total  8. 

9.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbibcb.  —  The  Calculus  of  Quaternions  (second  course), 
including  the  study  hy  Quartemions  of  the  Dynamics  of  Particles  and 
Rigid  Bodies.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

|10.  Professor  Bybrlt.  —  Trigonometric  Series.      Introduction  to  Spherical 
Harmonics.    The  Potential  Function.   6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc,  I  R.    Total  10. 

|15.  Dr.  BovToif .  —  Differential  Equations,  with  an  introduction  to  Lie*s  Theory 
ot  Continuous  Groups.  5  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  6. 

{16.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Calculus  of  Variations.       4  Gr.     Total  4. 

|28*  hf.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbibcb.  —  Quaternion  Imaginaries  and  other  selected 
toiucs  in  Quaternions.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

121*  hf.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbibcb.  —  Linear  Associative  Algebra.  2  Gr.    ToUl  2. 

CouBSBS  IK  Rbadiho  ahd  Rbsbabch. 

{205.  Professor  Asaph   Hall   (U.  S.  Nary).  —  Selected    topics    in    Celestial 
Mechanics.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

|20e.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Selected  topics  in  Higher  Analysis. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

20^.  Dr.  BouTOH.  —  Selected  topics  in  the  Theory  of  Continuous  Groups. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

AstroiMMBy. 

iVtautrt/y  for  Undergraduates :  — 

Vkf.  Asst.  Professor  Willsob  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole.  —  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

11  Se.,  28  Ju.,  18  So.,  1  Fr.,  9  Sc     Total  57. 
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2*hf,  A«8t.  Professor  Willson  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole.  —  Practical  Astronomy. 
Application  of  Astronomy  to  Navigation  and  Exploration. 

3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  17. 

For  UndergraduaUt  and  OraduaUs :  — 
8.  Asst.  Professor  Willson.  —  Practical  Astronomy.         1  6r.,  1  Ju.    Total  2. 

4.  Professor  Asaph  Hall  (U.  S.  Navy).  —  Spherical  Astronomy.    Theory  of 
Eclipses.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

Engineering. 

The  courses  in  Engineering  wre  intended  primarily  for  students  in  ike 
La/wrence  Scientific  ScJiool^  but  many  of  them  are  counted  towards  the  degree 
of  A,B,     The  Catalogue  shows  what  courses  may  be  so  counted. 

la^hf,  Messrs.  Lovb,  Ashtoh,  Fsisbll,  and  Browh.  —  Advanced  Algebra. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  6  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  188  Sc.    Total  147. 

16*  *^  '  kf,  Messrs.  Lotb,  Ashtom,  Frisbll,  and  Bsowk.  —  Trigonometry. 

2  So.,  1  Fr.,  122  Sc,  8  Be.    Total  128. 

Id^hf  Messrs.  Lovb,  Ashtom,  Fruebll,  and  Brown.  —  Analytic  Geometry. 

8  Se.,  2  Jn.,  7  So.,  5  Fr.,  105  Sc.    ToUl  122. 

Ic.  Messrs.  Lorx  and  Ashton. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  4  So.,  65  Sc.    Total  74. 

1/*  hf,  Mr.  Love.  —  Integral  Calctilns  and  Differential  Equations. 

7  Sc.    Total  7. 

Za.  Messrs.  Kbnnrdt,  Motbr,  and  Jonbs.  —  Mechanical  Drawing. 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  6  Jn.,  14  So.,  20  Fr.,  116  Sc.    Total  161. 

W  hf,  Mr.  MosBS.  —  Descriptive  (Geometry. 

2  Se.,  8  Jn.,  2  So.,  59  Sc.    Total  66. 

Zd^hf,  Mr.  MosBS.  —  Mechanism.     Stndy  of  Gearing  and  Mechanical  Move- 
ments. 1  Se.,  8  Ja.,  2  So.,  50  Sc.    Total  56. 

Z^hf,  Mr.  M08B8.  —  Stereotomy,  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective. 

1  Gr.,  9  Sc.    Total  10. 

4a.  Mr.  Turnbr.  —  Plane  Surveying.     (See  page  81.) 

4c.  Mr.  Turnbr.  —  Geodetic  Surveying.     (See  page  81 .) 

4d.  Mr.  Turnbr.  —  Railroad  Surveying.     (See  page  81.) 

10a.  Asst.  Professor  W.  S.  Burkb.  —  Chipping,  filing  and  fitting.    (See  page  81.) 

105.  Asst.  Professor  W.  S.  Burkb. —Blacksmithing.     (See  page  81.) 

lOc,  Asst.  Professor  Burkb.  —  Pattern-making  and  Foundry  Practice. 

(See  also  page  81.)  1  Gr.,  18  Sc.    Total  14. 

lOe.  Asst.  Professor  Burkb.  —  Machine  Shop  Practice. 

(See  also  page  81.)  1  Gr.,  11  Sc.    ToUl  12. 

For  Undergraduates  cmd  Graduates  :  — 

Wkf  Asst.   Professor   Johnson    and    Mr.    Motbr.  —  Elementary  Statics. 
Graphic  and  Algebraic  Methods. 

5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  76  Sc.     Total  92. 
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odP  kf.  Atct.  Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Motbr.  —  Resistance  of  Mftterimlc 
(introductory  coarse) .     Elementary  Stmctoral  Design. 

2  Gr.,  4  8e.,  7  Jo.,  2  So.,  60  Sc.     Total  75. 

5a.  Profeasor  Holus  and  Mr.  Hcohbs.  —  Applied  Mechanics,  including  Ele- 
mentary Kinetics.  1  Gr.,  1  He.,  2  Ju.,  I  So.,  48  Be.     ToUl  48. 

5^^  hf.  Professor  Holus.  —  Resistance  of  Materials  (second  course) . 

1  Se.,  31  Sc.     Total  88. 

6a*  hf.  Mr.  Kknnkdt.  —  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors. 

8  Se.,  1  So.,  31  Sc.     Total  85. 

6c*  kf,  Mr.  PLmw.  — Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

18  Sc.    Total  18. 

SdPkf,  Asst.  Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Mkad.  —  Canals,  Rivers,  and  Irriga- 
tion. 17  Sc.    Total  17. 

7a.  Asst.   Profeasor  Johnson.  —  Bridges  and  Buildings.    Graphical  Statics. 
Details  of  iron  and  steel  construction.  1  Gr.,  15  Sc.    Total  16. 

8a'  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Masonry  and  Foundations. 

2  Se.,  18  Sc,  1  Bu.    ToUl  21. 

11a*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  —  Machinery  and  Boilers. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  78  Sc.    Total  92. 

Ith^  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics.    Theory  of 
Heat  Engines.  2  Se.,  1  So.,  28  Sc.     Total  81. 

12a*  hf  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  —  EflSciency  and  Economics  of  Engines  and 
Boilers.  10  Sc.     Total  10. 

124^  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Burkb.— Heating  and  Ventilation.      18  Sc.    Total  18. 

13a.  Asst.  Professor   Marks   and    Bir.   Hughes.  —  Engineering   Laboratory. 
Inttt)ductory  course  in  experimental  methods. 

8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  86  Sc.  •  Total  42. 

ISb.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  —  Engineering  Laboratory  (second  course) . 

8  Sc.    Total  8. 

\4a^hf.  Mr.  Mosbs. — Machine  Design  (introductory  course). 

8  Se.,  80  Sc.     Total  88. 

I4b.  Professor  Holus  and  Mr.  Kknnbdt.  —  Machine  Design  (second  course). 

8  Sc.    Total  8. 

15a.  Professor  Holus.  —  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  6. 

16a*  kf.  Asst.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Whiting.  —  Industrial  Applications  of 
Electricity,  with  special  reference  to  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  62  Sc.     ToUl  70. 

17a*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.   Whiting. — The  Electrical   Trans- 
mission and  Distribution  of  Power. 

8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  51  Sc.     Total  60. 

16e.  Asst.  Professor  Adams   and   Mr.  WnrriNo.  —  Alternating    Currents    and 
Alternating  Current  Machinery.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  7  Sc.    ToUl  10. 
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I6d.  Asst.  Professor  Adams.  —  Dynamo  Design.  7  Sc.     Total  7. 

16/.  Mr.  WnrriNO.  — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  8  Sc.     Total  8. 

18a*  V*  ^"'^*  Professor  Burkb.  — Metallurgy.     1  Se.,  2  So.,  26  Sc.    ToUl  29. 

21.  Professor  Holus.  —  Conference  on  Engineering  Subjects.    80  Sc.    Total 80. 

22'  hf.  Asst.   Professor  Westbhoard.  —  Contracts  and    Specifications.      The 
Principles  of  Common  Law  as  applied  to  Contracts. 

1  Gh*.,  1  Se.,  42  Sc.    ToUl  44. 

Physics. 

/Vtmari/y  for  UndtrgmducUtM :  — 

Bhf,  Professor  E.  H.  Hall  and  Mr.  Andbrboo.  —  Experimental  Physics  (ele- 
menUry  course).  2  Ju.,  81  So.,  42  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  65  Sc.    Total  150. 

C.  Asst.  Professor  Sabikb  and  Dr.  MoElfrbsh.  —  Experimental  Physics.    Me- 
chanics, Sound,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 

3  Or.,  7  Se.,  15  Ju.,  17  So.,  16  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  68  Sc.    Total  127. 

1.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall  and  Mr.  McKat.  —  General  Descriptive  Physics. 

6  Gr.,  6  Ju.,  10  So.,  16  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  41  Sc.    Total  80. 

For  UndergradtuUes  and  Oraduate$ :  — 

2*  hf,  Asst.  Professor  Sabinb. —  The  Theory  of  the  Microscope,  its  accessories, 
and  other  optical  apparatus  used  in  the  study  of  organisms. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  6. 

8.  Mr.   Atrbs.  —  Electrostatics,    Electrokinematics,    and    parts    of   Electro- 
magnetism.  4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  10  Sc.    ToUl  19. 

4.  Professor  Trowbridob,  Asst.  Professor  Sabikb,  and   Dr.  T.  Ltman. — 

Electrodynamics,  Magnetism,  and  Electromagnetism. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  8  Sc.    Total  12. 

5.  Asst.  Professor  Sabinb.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  Thermometry 

and  Physical  Optics.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

6*^.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics. 

4Gr.    ToUl  4. 

6*  V*  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Modem  Developments  of  Thermodynamics. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.     ToUl  5. 

Primarily  for  Oradtmte$ :  — 

7hf  Professor  E.  H.  Hall. —The  Theory  of   Probability  and  the   Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases.  4  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  6. 

8.  Professor  Trowbridob.  —  Electrodynamics,  with  special  reference  to  Peri- 
odic Currents.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

COURSBS   OF    RbSBARCII. 

20a.  Professor  Trowbridob.  —  Light  and  Electricity.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.  Total  4. 
206.  Asst.  Professor  Sabikb.  —  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2  Instr.  Total  2. 
20*.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Heat  and  Electricity.  1  Gr.    ToUl  1. 
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Clieiiiittry. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduaie$ :  — 

B,  Dr.  ToBmsT  and  Me«in.  Black  and  McAdam. —  Experimental  Chemistry. 

1  Gr.,  a  Se.,  8  Jn.,  10  So.,  29  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  6  8c.    Total  61. 

1.  ProfeMor  C.  L.  Jacksoh,  Mr.  Calhavk,  and  Meftrf.  Archibald,  Datm, 
FiSKB,  Mabk,  and  Root.  —  DetcriptiTe  Inorganic  Cbemiftrjr. 

3  Gr.,  9  Se.,  24  Jn.,  62  8o.,  59  Fr.,  13  8p.,  183  8c.    ToUl  802 

Vhf,  Dr.    ToRKBT.  —  Organic  Chemistry  (elementary  conrte). 

1  Gr.,  18  Se.,  17  Ju.,  18  So.,  2  Fr.,  8  Sc.    Total  59. 

3.  Awt.  Professor  Sahger,  Mr.  McCartht,  and  Messrs.  BoMitBT,  Dumlap, 

FiSKs,  FoBBBS,  MooRB,  and  Stomb.  —  QnalitatiTe  Analysis. 

1  Gr.,  21  Se.,  84  Ja.,  26  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  89  Sc.    Total  125. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Sabobb  and  Mr.  Copfib.  —  Quantitative  Analysis,  graTi- 

metric  and  Tolometnc. 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  14  Jn.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  88. 

Fbr  UndergraduaUs  and  Oraduatts :  — 

8*  hf,  Asst.  Professor  Richabds.  —  History  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Theory. 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  18  Jn.,  5  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  40. 

9^kf.  Asst.  Professor  Richabds  and  Mr.  Bisbbb.  —  Advanced  QnantitatiTe 
Analysis.  7  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Jn.,  4  Sc.    Total  16. 

10*  ^.  Asst.  Professor  Richabds  and  Mr.  Bisbbb.  —  Gas  Analysis. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Jn.,  5  Sc.    Total  15. 

5.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill  and  Mr.  Halb.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds. 

6  Gr.,  10  Se.,  6  Jo.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  84. 

JMmarilyfor  OraduaieM:  — 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Richabds  and  Mr.  Hbimbod.  —  Physical  Chemistry. 

7  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ja.,  4  Sc.    Total  16. 

7'  hf.  Bir.  Hbimrod.  —  Electrochemistry.  6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  9. 

CouBSBs  of  Rbsbabch. 

90a.  Asst.  Professor  Richabds.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  inclading  Determina- 
tion of  Atomic  Weights.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 

90b,  Professor  C.  L.  Jacbsob.  —  Organic  Chemistry.         4  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  5. 

20c.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Organic  Chemistry.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

20<^.  Asst.  Professor  Richabds.  —  Physical  Chemistry.     2  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 

20f .  Asst.  Professor  Sakobb.  —  Applied  Chemistry. 

I  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  4. 

Botany. 

JhrvmarUyfor  UndtrgraduateM :  — 

1*  kf.  Dr.  Tbub  and  Mr.  Olivb.  —  Botany  (introductory  course) . 

4  Se.,  21  Ju.,  82  So.,  30  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  32  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  127. 

2'  hf,  Asst.  Professor  Thaxtbr  and  two  assistants.  —  Morphology  of  Plants. 

7  Gr.,  6  Se.,  11  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  41. 
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For  Undergraduate$  and  Gradu€Ut$ :  — 

8.  Dr.  True  and  Messrs.  Olive  and  Ames. — Botany  (second  coarse).  Morph- 
ology, histology  (with  special  reference  to  the  technique  of  the  microscope), 
and  physiology  of  flowering  plants.  5  Or.,  11  Sc.    Total  16. 

i*hf,  Asst.  Professor  Thaxtbr  and  one  assistant.  —  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

8  Gr.)  8  Jn.,  8  Sc.    Total  9. 

/Vt mart/y /or  Oraduaie$  :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

80a.  Dr.  True.  —  Stmctore  and  Development  of  Phanerogams.  Experimental 
Vegetable  Physiology.  Economic  Botany,  with  special  reference  to 
Materia  Medica.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  5. 

SOi.  Asst.  Professor  Thaxtrr.  —  Stmctore  and  Development  of  Cr3rptogams. 

6  Gr.     Total  6. 

Zoology. 

I^rimarily  for  Undergraduattt :  — 

1*  hf,  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  Breed,  and  other  assistants.  — 
Zoology  (introductory  course) . 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  20  Ju.,  81  So.,  25  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  28  Sc.    Total  124. 

2*  hf.  Dr.  Castle,  Mr.  Cra wlbt,  and  a  second  assistant.  —  Morphology  of 
Animals.  8  Gr.,  5  Se.,  11  Ju.,  10  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  44. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduaiee :  — 

8.  Dr.  H.  W.  Rahd  and  Mr.  Ordway.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  5  Sc.    Total  18. 

4*^/.  Professor  BIark  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Rand.  —  Microscopical  Anatomy. 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  8. 

5'  kf.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Band.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  So.,  8  Sc.    Total  10. 

» 

9*  V*  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jacksoh.  —  Fossil  Invertebrates. 

2  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  8. 

10.  Dr.  Castle.  —  Experimental  Morphology.    Ontogenesis.       8  Gr.    Total  8. 

Whf.  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Ner- 
vous System.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Sc.    Total  6. 

16*  hf,  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Parker.  —  The  Nervous  System  and  its  Terminal 
Organs.  Central  Nervous  Organs  and  Terminal  Organs  of  Efferent 
Nerves.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Sc.    ToUl  8. 

Primarily  for  Graduaiee :  — 

Course  op  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Mark.  —  Anatomy  and  Development  of  Vertebrates  and  Inverte- 
brates. 8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  10. 
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Geology  and  Geography. 

I^tnarilyfor  UndergraduateM :  — 

A^  hf.  Dr.  DAI.Y.  —  Physiography  of  the  Lftodf. 

2  Gr.,  3  8e.,  9  Ju.,  10  So.,  6  Fr.,  4  8p.,  87  So.,  4  Bn.     Total  76. 

B*  hf.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Wasd.  —  Meteorology  (elementary  course) . 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  9  Jn.,  19  So.,  20  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  46  Sc,  6  Bn.    Total  106. 

4  hf.  Professor  Shaleb  and  Mr.  Woodmah.  —  Elementary  Geology. 
8  Gr.,  19  Se.,  47  Jn.,  116  So.,  188  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  86  Sc.,  1  Law, 

2  Me.,  6  Ba.    Total  482. 

6*  &/•  Bir.  J.  B.  WooDwoRTH,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Woodmait  and  Bonrrov. — 
Elementary  Field  and  Laboratory  Geology. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  11  Jn.,  40  So.,  29  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  68  Sc.,  4  Bn.     Total  168. 

Vhf  Asst.  Professor  Wabd.  —  Meteorology  (second  course). 

4  Se.,  2  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  12. 
#br  Undergraduates  and  Oraduaits :  — 

6*  hf.  Professor  Datis.  —  Physiography  of  the  United  States. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Jn.,  9  Sc.    Total  24. 

8.  Mr.  J.  B.  WooDwoBTH,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodmah.  —  General  Critical 
Geology.  2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  4  Jn.,  2  So.,  8  Sc.    Total  19. 

10.  Professor  Smyth.  —  Mining  Geology. 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Jn.,  2  So.,  16  Sc.    Total  29. 

22.  Dr.  Jaooab.  —  Adranced  Geological  Field  Work.  Areal  Geology  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Boston.  4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Sc.    Total  10. 

11*  */•  I>r.  Daly.  —  Oceanogn^hy.    1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  4  Sc.    Total  20. 

VP  hf, 'T)t,  Jaooab.  —  Experimental  and  Dynamical  Geology. 

8  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  7. 

16'  hf,  Mr.  J.  B.  WooDwoBTH,  assisted  by  Mr.  Boyitton.  — Glacial  Geology. 

8  Se.,  I  Jn.,  6  Sc.    Total  16. 

27'  hf  Professor  Smyth.  —  Plre-Cambrian  Geology  of  North  America,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  stratigraphy  and  economics  of  the  rocks  in  the 
original  Laurentian  area  and  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  6. 

19^  hf,  Asst.  Professor  Wabd.  —  General  Climatology.      2  Gr.,  4  Se.    Total  6. 
26*  V-  ^**<*  Professor  Wabd.  —  Special  Climatology.       1  Gr.,  1  Sp.    Total  2. 

14  Af.  Professor  Shalbb  and  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jacksov ,  assisted  by  Bfr. 
Stone.  —  General  Palaeontology. 

1  Gr.,  16  Se.,  17  Jn.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  17  Sc.    Total  60. 

14a  hf  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jaoksom,  assisted  by  Mr.  Stonk. — General  Palae- 
ontology. 8  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  Sc.    ToUl  12. 

16.  Professfiir  Shalbb  and  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Historical  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  2. 

Whf  Professors  Shalbb  and  Smyth.  —  Economic  Geology.  Non-metalliferous 
products  and  water  supply.  8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Sc.    Total  18. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

C0UB8B8  OF  Rbsbasch. 
20    Professor  Davis.  —  Physiography  (ad ranced  coarse).  4  Gr.    Total  4 

23.  Professors  Shalbb,  Davis,  and  Smtth,  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth,  and  Dr. 

Jaooar.  —  Geological  Investigation  in  the  Field  and  Laboratory. 

2  Gr.,  1  8c.    Total  8. 

24.  Professor  Shalbr  and  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Advanced  Palae- 

ontology. 1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrograpliy. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

2.  Professor  Wolpf,  Drs.  Palachb  and  Lord.  —  Mineralogy. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Jn.,  7  So.,  22  So.    Total  47. 

8  hf  Professor  Wolff.  —  Building  Stones  (coarse  for  students  of  Architecture) . 

1  Gr.,  1  So.,  80  Sc.    Total  82. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Oraduaies  :  — 

7*  Kf  Dr.  Palachb.  —Crystallography.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  8. 

8*  A/.  Professor  Wolff  and  Dr.  Palachb. — Physical  Crystallography  (mainly 
Optical  Mineralogy  and  iU  applications).        2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  6. 

12.  Professor  Wolff  and  Dr.  Lord.  —  Petrography. 

5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  Sc.    ToUl  11. 
Primarily  for  Oraduates :  — 

Coursb  of  Resbarch. 

20.  Professor  Wolff  and  Dr.  Palaohb.  —  Mineralogical  and  Petrographical 
Research.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

Mining  and  Metallorgy. 

For  Undergraduaiee  and  Graduates :  — 

Vhf  Professor  Smtth.  —  Mining.     Prospecting  and  exploring ;  sampling,  and 
the  principles  of  exploitation.  2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  15  Sc.    Total  27. 

2'  hf  Mr.  Sautbur.  —  Metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel. 

1  Gr.,  9  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  15  Sc.    Total  27. 

8*  hf  Mr.  Ratm BR.  —  Metallurgy  of  copper,  nickel,  lead,  sine,  and  the  minor 
metals.  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  11  Sc.    Total  21. 

4.  Mr.  Ratmbr.  —  Ore-dressing,  Concentration,  and  Milling. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  9  Sc.    Total  18. 

S^hf  Professor  Smtth.  —  Mining.     Metal  and  coal  mining ;  exploitation. 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  7  Sc.    Total  12. 

11*  hf  Mr.  Ratmbr.  — Mining  Plant.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  Sc.    Total  10. 

6>»»**V-  Mr.  WnrrB.— Metallurgical  Chemistry.         8  Se.,  10  Sc.    Total  18. 

7.  Mr.  Whitb.  —  Metallurgical  Chemistry  (advanced  course). 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  4. 

10*  hf  Mr.  Ratmbr.  —  Fire  Assaying.         2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  Sc.    Total  18. 
lYimarilyfor  Graduaies :  — 

CoURSB  OF  RbSBARCH. 

20.  Mr.  Sautbur.  —  Metallography  and  the  Physics  of  Metals.    2  Sc.    Total  2. 
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American  ArchMOlo^y  and  Ithaolosy. 

For  UndtrgraduaU*  and  Oraduaies :  — 

1.  Dr.  RcssBLL.  —  General  Anthropology.  Somatology.  Prehiitoric  Arcbae- 
ology  of  Europe  and  America.    Ethnology. 

3  Or.,  6  Se.,  5  Jn.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  8c.    Total  tO. 

Priwtariiy  for  Oraduates :  — 

^hf.  Dr.  J.  H.  Woods.  —  PrimitiTe  Religions.  Theories  of  origin,  animism, 
totemism,  fetishism,  ceremonial,  symbolism,  comparatire  mythology,  and 
folklore.  2  Se.,  2  Jn.,  2  Sc.,  1  R.    Total  7. 

Vkf,  Dr.  RuasBLL.  —  Prehistoric  Archaeology;  European  Ethnology. 

2  Or.,  6  Se.,  1  Sc.,  1  Me.    Total  10. 

5'  hf.  Dr.  RussBLL.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.    8  Or.    Total  8. 

Courses  of  Sfbcial  Study. 

20a.  Professor  Putvam.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

8  Or.    Total  8. 

|206.  Dr.  RussBLL.  —  Adranced  Somatology.  1  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  2. 

Anatomy,  Phjaiology,  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Dr.  Dabuho,  Dr.  Protamdib,  and  Dr.  Bacov.  —  Elementary  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.    Personal  Hygiene.    Emergencies. 

1  Or.,  16  Se.,  29  Jn.,  81  So.,  5  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  16  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  100. 

Vhf,  Dr.  D.  A.  Sabgbht.  —  Anthropometry.  I  Or.,  11  Sc.    Total  12. 

5*^/.  Dr.  D.  A.  Saroeht.  —  Applied  Anatomy  and  Animal  Mechanici. 

1  Or.,  8  Sc.    Total  9. 

Instnwtton  by  Doctors  of  Phihaophy, 

The  following  course  was  given  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the 
President  and  FeUows,  empowering  the  Facnlty  to  anthorize  any 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  of  Science  who  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  with  which  his  work  is  most  closely  related,  to  give 
instruction  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  months,  either  gratuitously 
or  for  such  fees  as  he  may  himself  fix  and  collect :  — 

Dr.  H.  H.  Brown.  —  Electrical  Conduction  in  Oases. 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction^  1901, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  given  during 
tiie  summer  of  1901  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  with  an 
enumeration  and  classification  of  the  students  taking  each  course. 
The  same  abbreviations  are  used  as  in  the  foregoing  table,  with  the 
addition  of    the  abbreviations    S.S.  for  members  of  the  Harvard 
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Summer  School,  and  Cn.  for  member  of  the  Sammer  School  for 
Cabans,  who  were  otherwise  ancomiected  with  the  University.  The 
index  QP*  denotes  courses  which  may  be  offered  to  count  towards  a 
degree. 

Greek. 

I.  Dr.  O.  H.  Chase.  — Greek  for  Beginners.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  8p.,  4  R.,  7  S.S.     Total  12. 

Latin. 

I.  Dr.  H.  W.  Prescott.  —  Latin   for  Teachers  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  30  S.  S.    Total  80. 

English. 

A.  Asst.  Professor  IIurlbut,  assisted  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  C.  Hersbt  and  F.  W. 

Rbtholds.  —  Enghsh  Composition  (elementary  coarse).    5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  tS  S.  S.     Total  76. 

B.  Dr.  Matkadibr,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  C.  Hbrsey.  —  English  Composition 

(advanced  course).    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.        86  8.  S.    Total  86. 

(7.  Mr.  P.  LA  Rose.  —  English  Composition  (second  advanced  coarse).  5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  6  S.  S.    Total  6. 

Dr.  SoHOPiBLD.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Grammar.  5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Sp.,  6  S.  8.    Total  7. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Nbilsoh.  —  Shakspere.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

18  8.  S.    Total  18. 

Mr.  HiTKLBtrr,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Rbtkolds.  —  English  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.       20  8.  S.     Total  30. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Nbilson.  — English  Literature  in  Outline,  from  Anglo-Saxon  Times 
to  the  Present.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.     28  S.  8.,  5  Cu.     Total  28. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Wiktbb.  —  Public  Speaking  and  Reading.  Course  for  teachers  of 
reading  and  public  speaking,  and  for  teachers  of  English.  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  18  8.  8.,  1  Or.     Total  U. 

German. 

I.  Dr.  J.  F.  Coab.  —  Composition  and  Conversation.     5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  18  S.  8.    Total  18. 

n.  Mr.  W.  G.  UowABD.  —  German  Literature  of  the  Classic  Period.  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  2  8.  S.    Total  2. 

French. 

I.  Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Weight.  —  Introductory   Course.      Grammar,    reading,    and 
translation.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  5  8.  8.,  1  L.    Total  6. 

II  Asst.  Professor  Mabcou.  —  Advanced  Course.  Literature,  reading,  and 
composition,    o  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  5  S.  S.     Total  5. 

Spanish. 

I.  Dr.   FoED.  —  Introductory  Course.    Grammar,  composition,  and  translation. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  8  8.  8.,  1  R.     Total  9. 
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History  and  Oortrnmeiit. 

I.  Dr.  BoTSFORD.  —  Greek  History.  Lectures  (5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks) ; 
research,  conferences,  and  written  work  (1  week).       18  8.  8.     Total  18. 

II.  Dr.  A.  L.  Cboss.  —  English  History.  28  lectures,  supplemented  by  written 
exercises.  11  8.  8.     Total  11. 

m.  Professor  Habt  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Cross.  —  American  History.  Lectures  and 
trmining  in  the  use  of  materials,  and  in  the  application  of  the  laboratory 
method  of  study.    26  lectures,  supplemented  by  4  pieces  of  written  work. 

26  8.  8.    Total  26. 

lY.  Professor  Lowell  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Warrbh.  —  OyII  OoTemment.  Lec- 
tures, reading,  and  reports.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

lis.  8.    Total  11. 

Psydiology. 

I.  Dr.  MacDodoall.  —  The  Psychology  of  the  senses  and  the  development 
of  Toluntary  motor  ability.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

18  8.  8.    Total  18. 

n.  Dr.  MacDouoall.  —  Experimental  investigations  in  the  field  of  sensory  and 
motor  activity.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weely.  18  8.  8.     Total  18. 

Edvcation. 

I.  Asst.  Professor  Hahus.  —  General  Principles  of  Education.  Courses  of 
study;  organisation  and  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems. 
25  lectures,  supplemented  by  written  work  and  thesis. 

89  8. 8.,  1  Cu.    ToUl  40. 

n.  Mr.  A.  O.  NoRTOif .  —  History  of  Educational  Aims  and  Principles  from 
antiquity  to  the  present  time.  25  lectures,  supplemented  by  reading  and 
reports.  11  8.  8.     Total  11. 

Tbeoiy  of  Dotign. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Ross  and  assistants.  —  Lectures,  with  experimental  practice,  for 
derigners,  for  teachers  of  Design,  and  for  teachers  of  the  History  of  Art. 

70  8.8.     Total  70. 

Mnsic. 

I.  Mr.  W.  R.  Spaldiko.  —  Grammar  and  Principles.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  7  8.  8.     Total  7. 

U.  Mr.  W.  R.  Spalding.  —  General  Course.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

6  S.  S.     Total  6. 

Matheinatica. 

SD.    Dr.  H.  H.  Browv.  —  Advanced    Algebra.     5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  8  Ju.,  5  S.  S.    Total  8. 

SE.  Mr.  AsHTOM. — Solid  Geometry.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  So.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sc,  6  S.  S.     Total  10. 

SA.  Dr.  H.  H.  Brown.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.     5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  5  S.  S.    ToUl  12. 
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SB.  Astt.  ProfeMor  Lots.  —  Plane  AiiAljtic  Geometry.    5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  8  Sc,  8  S.  S.    Total  16. 

82.  Mr.  AtHToif .  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calcolos.  5  timet  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  1  Jo.,  4  So.,  2  8.  S.    Total  7. 

Afltionomy. 

Asst.  Professor  Willsoh. — Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  observations.  5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  2  S.  S.,  1  Gr.    Total  2. 

Physics. 

Asst.  Professor  Sabine,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  E.  McElfebsr  and  Professor  W.  D. 
CoLUNs  (Earlham  College).  —  Elementary  Physics.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  18  S.  S.    Total  18. 

Asst.  Professor  Sabinb  and  assistants.  —  Advanced  Physics.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Bn.,  15  S.  S.    Total  18. 

Chemistry. 

Dr.  ToBRBT,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Halb,  Black  and  Calhaitb.  —  Elementary 
Theoretical  and  DescriptiTe  Chemistry.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

9  S.  S.    Total  9. 

Dr.  ToBBBT  and  assistants.  —  Advanced  coarse  in  General  Chemistry.  6  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  8  S.  S.    Total  8. 

Dr.  ToBBBY  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  4  S.  S.    Total  4. 

Botany. 

81.  Mr.  OuYB,  Mr.  Kxwo,  and  Mr.  Dandbhs.  —  Lectures,  laboratory  work, 
and  field  work.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sc,  11  S.  S.    Total  18. 

82.  Mr.  Olitb  and  assistants.  —  Advanced  Course  in  Morphology,  etc. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Fr.,  18  S.  S.     Total  9. 

Geology. 

Si.  Professor  Sualbb  and  Mr.  Woodman.  —  Elementary  course.     Lec- 
tures, laboratory,  and  field  work.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sc.,  7  8.  S.    Total  12. 

Geography. 

Mr.  H.  T.  BuBB,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Morrill.  —  Lectures,  laboratory,  and 
field  work.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Sc,  20  S.  8.     Total  21. 

Physical  Training. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargbitt  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in 
theory  and  practice.     5  weeks.  1  Sp.,  112  8.  S.,  36  Cu.     Total  U9. 

Historical  Bxcnrsioiis. 

Mr.  W.  £.  DoBMAy,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  Nbwhall.  —  Historical  Excursions. 
8  lectures  and  7  excursions. 
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The  following  courses  were  given  in  the  sammer  as  part  of  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School :  — 

Engineering. 

4a.  Mr.  Tnavmrn.  —  Plane  Snnrejing.     Field  work.     Daily,  4  weeks. 

1  Gt.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  12  Fr.,  82  Sc,  1  Bu.,  2  8.  8.     Total  65. 

4tf.  Mr.  TuursB.  —  Geodetic  Surrejing.     Daily,  2  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  2  8e.,  8  Ju.,  7  So.,  12  Fr.,  46  Sc.,  1  8.  8.    Total  77. 

4d.  Mr.  TuRJVKR.  —  Railroad  Sonreying.     Daily,  3  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  12  Fr.,  46  Sc,  1  8.  8.     Total  79. 

10a.  Asst.  Professor  W.  8.  Btraia.  —  Chippiiig,  filing,  and  fitting.      Ninety 
hoars.  2  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  20  Sc,  8  8.  8.    Total  26. 

10^.  Asst.  Professor  W.  8.  Bcbkb.  — Blacksmithing.     Ninety  hours. 

2  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  21  8c.,  2  8.  8.     Total  26. 

lOc.  Asst.  Professor  Bctbkk.  —  Pattern  Making,  etc.     Ninety  hours. 

2  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  22  Sc,  2  8.  S.     Total  27. 

lOc.  Asst.  Professor  Bctbkb.  —  Machine-Shop  Practice.     Ninety  hours. 

2  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  23  Sc,  8  8.  8.     Total  29. 

Instruction  provided  for  1901-02. 

In  the  list  of  courses  of  instruction  provided  for  1901-02  there 
were,  as  usual,  numerous  changes  of  detail,  especially  changes  of 
instructors  or  in  the  plan  of  instruction  in  some  of  the  courses  given 
regularly  every  year,  and  changes  due  to  alteration  and  rotation 
among  the  more  advanced  courses.  In  some  departments,  namely, 
Romance  Languages,  History,  and  Philosophy,  there  appears  a 
substantial  diminution  of  the  amount  of  instruction,  due  to  the  loss 
or  temporary  absence  of  instructors;  while  a  few  other  depart- 
ments, notai^ly  English  and  Engineering,  show  a  substantial  gain. 
In  the  great  majority  of  the  departments,  however,  the  amount  of 
instruclaon  is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  1900-01,  and  the  total 
amount  offered  by  the  Faculty  is  not  materially  changed.  The 
totals  for  the  last  four  years  are  as  follows :  — 

1898-99 327i  courses 

1899-1900 838  ** 

1900-01 366  ** 

1901-02 354i        " 

Among  the  courses  announced  for  the  present  year,  the  following 
deserve  special  mention  as  distinct  additions  to  the  list :  — 

Primarily  for  Undergraduaiea :  — 

Professors  SMrra,  M.  WARRSif,  and  Howard,  Asn.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker, 
and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  —  General  View  of  Latin  Poetry. 

Dr.  BmRwutTH.  — Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German.     Ilf 
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For  Uhdergrcuiuaiet  and  Oradvaies :  — 

Astt.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.    Bf, 

Professor  Kittbedok.  —  Studies  in  the  Sources  and   History  of  the  English 
Vocabulary,     fff. 

Dr.  ScHOFiELD.  — The  Literary  History  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  Chaucer,     fff. 

Dr.  ScHOFiBLD.  — The  Literary  History  of  England  from  Chaucer  to  Elizabeth. 
JTf. 

Professor  A.  S.  Hill  and  Mr.  J.  6.  Habt. —  History  and  Development  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  outline  from  1700  to  1900.     fff. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  —  Latin  Bucolic  Poetry  from  Virgil  to  the  Renaissance,     fff, 

Asst.  Professor  Wieneb.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Russian  Literature. 

Iff. 

Dr.  Fat.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,     fff, 

Mr.  Wtm AN.  —  Principles  of  Law  in  their  applications  to  Industrial  Problems. 

Mr.  Spalding.  —  Vocal  Counterpoint,  with  analysis  of  choral  works  of  the  great 
composers,     fff. 

Dr.  BouTON.  —  Elementary  Theory  of  Differential  Equations,     fff, 

Asst.  Professor  Adhms.  —  Direct  Current  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.     £^, 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Ajst.  Professor  Gdlick.  —  The  Plays  of  Euripides. 

Professor  M.  Waeebn.  —  The  Comedies  of  Terence. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  —  Boethius  (Consolatio  Philosophiae) .     fff. 

Professor  H.  W.  Smttu.  —  Greek  Grammar  (Syntax),     fff 

Professor  Moboan.  —  Isaeus  and  the  Greek  Laws  of  Inheritance,     fff. 

Professor  ton  Jaobmann.  —  Topics  in  the  History  of  the  German  Language 
(seminary  course). 

Professor  Chanxino.  —  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  American  History,     fff. 

Professor  Munstebbebo.  —  The  Theory  of  the  Will  (seminary  course). 

Professor  Pbabody.  —  The  Ethics  of  Jesus  Christ  (seminary  course). 

Dr.  Milleb.  —  Ethical  Ideals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (seminary  course). 

Mr.  J.  L.  CuoLiDOE.  —  Non-Euclidean  Geometry. 

Asst.  Professor  M .  B6cheb.  —  Introduction  to  Partial  Diflferential  Equations.    Bf, 

Professor  J.  M.  Peibce.  —  Selected  Topics  in  Quaternions,     fff 

Professor    Byebly.  —  Picard,   Traits   d'Analyse,   I    (course   of    reading   and 

research) . 

Mr.  J.  L.  CooLiDuE.  —  Selected  Topics  in  Projective  Geometry  (course  of  read- 
ing and  research). 

Asst.  Professor  Mabks.  —  Heat  Engines  (course  of  research). 

Dr.  Dixon.  —  Ethnology  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America.    Linguistics. 

fff. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

The  most  important  sabject  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Facnlty  during  the  past  year  was  the  question  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  A  communication  from  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  received  in  April,  1900,  requesting  that  there 
be  inserted  in  the  Catalogue  a  clear  statement  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  various  degrees  given  in  course  can  be  obtained,  found 
the  Faculty  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  statement  of  our 
existing  requirements,  with  especial  reference  to  the  period  of 
residence,  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  published 
statements  of  the  requirements  for  the  other  degrees  under  the 
charge  of  the  Faculty  are  believed  to  be  reasonably  clear,  but  those 
relating  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  had  become  unsatisfactory 
and  inadequate,  because  they  took  no  cognizance  of  the  growing 
practice  of  graduating  in  three  years.  On  this  subject  the  Faculty 
had  formulated  no  general  rules,  but  continued  to  deal  with  the 
three-year  candidates,  who  have  now  become  a  ntmierous  body,  on 
individual  petition.  In  this  way  a  series  of  precedents  had  been 
established  and  a  policy  outlined ;  but  before  reducing  these  to  the 
form  of  general  rules  the  Faculty  deemed  it  prudent  to  institute  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  and  ascertain  whether  it  was 
not  feasible  to  arrive  at  a  better  definition  of  the  requirements. 
The  matter  was  accordingly  referred  to  a  Committee  which,  owing 
to  the  press  of  work  incident  to  the  close  of  the  College  year,  could 
not  begin  its  investigations  until  the  autumn,  and  could  not  con- 
clude them  before  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue  for  1900-01. 
Accordingly  no  change  in  the  statement  of  requirements  was  made 
in  that  volume. 

The  Committee,  which  consisted  of  Professors  J.  M.  Peirce,  Davis, 
Briggs,  Hall,  von  Jagemann,  Taussig,  Morgan,  and  Hurlbut,  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  as  Chairman,  went  into  the  subject  committed 
to  it  with  great  thoroughness,  and  in  April  presented  an  elaborate 
report.  The  Committee  as  constituted  was  not  unanimous  on  the 
general  question  of  the  expediency  of  encouraging  graduation  in 
three  years ;  but,  in  accordance  with  its  instructions,  it  formulated 
a  new  definition  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
which  it  unanimously  recommended  for  adoption  ^  in  case  the 
Faculty  deems  it  expedient  at  this  time  to  recognize  the  three  years 
oourse  and  to  give  it  a  place  alongside  of  the  four  years  course.' 
The  proposed  definition  failed  by  a  narrow  margin  to  command  a 
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majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Faculty.  The  matter  must,  therefore, 
go  over  for  future  consideration.  Meanwhile,  the  Faculty  has  pre- 
pared a  statement  of  its  present  practice  in  granting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  which,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  will  be  published  in  the  Catalogue  for  1901-02. 

The  facts  and  statistics  gathered  by  the  Committee  and  included 
in  its  report  to  the  Faculty  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  valuable  and 
interesting  to  warrant  me  in  reproducing  them  here,  as  they  give 
a  brief  history  of  this  vexed  question  to  the  present  time  and  an 
account  of  the  existing  situation.  The  essential  portions  of  them 
are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs*  :  — 

^^  As  a  result  of  the  introduction  into  our  admission  i*equirements 
of  studies  equivalent  to  courses  taught  in  college,  there  has  grown 
up  a  great  variety  in  the  amount  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  pre- 
paration with  which  our  students  enter  on  their  college  work,  and,  in 
consequence,  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  college  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  About  half 
of  the  students  of  every  Freshman  class  have  entered  with  defi- 
ciencies in  their  admission  records,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  as 
much  as  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  college  courses ;  and  these 
deficiencies  are  often  most  naturally  made  up  by  taking  the  corre- 
sponding studies  in  college.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  have  antici- 
pated one  or  more  college  studies ;  and  although  a  student  who  has 
anticipated  half  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  may  register  as  a 
Sophomore,  by  no  means  all  who  have  this  privilege  avail  themselves 
of  it.  The  admissions  to  advanced  standing  exhibit  an  equal  variety 
of  individual  cases. 

''  Under  these  diverse  conditions  the  requirement  of  work  to  be 
done  in  college  has  become  a  variable  quantity,  and  the  formulation 
of  specific  rules  to  meet  all  the  cases  that  may  arise  is  no  longer 
practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  The  existing  requirement  of 
residence  and  study  for  the  attainment  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  is 
stated  in  terms  applicable  to  a  student  who  has  entered  the  Fresh- 
man class  with  no  deficiencies  in  his  admission  record,  and  with  no 
college  work  to  his  credit ;  and  with  this  fundamental  rule  and  a  few 
supplementary  regulations  it  has  been  found  possible  to  deal  with  all 
other  cases.  .   .   . 

^^  For  a  student  with  a  clear  admission  record  and  no  college  work 
to  his  credit,  the  present  requirement  of  residence  and  study  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  in  substance  as  follows  :  — 

*  The  flUUifticH  accompanying  the  report  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  pp. 
309-812. 
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'^  In  his  Freshman  year  he  must  take  English  A^  and  other  studies 
amoanting  to  four  *  courses ; 

^^  In  his  Sophomore  year  he  must  take  elective  studies  amounting 
U)f(mr  courses,  and  in  addition,  if  he  has  passed  in  English  A  with 
Grade  D,  an  elective  half-course  in  English  Composition ; 

'^In  his  Junior  and  Senior  years  he  must  take  elective  studies 
amounting  to  four  courses  each  year. 

^^  The  present  rules,  therefore,  contemplate  a  normal  residence  of 
four  years,  in  each  of  which  the  student  is  required  to  take  studies 
equivalent  to  four  courses,  together  with  such  work  in  English  as 
may  be  prescribed  for  him.  The  total  requirement  of  college  work 
amounts  to  sixteen  courses,  together  with  the  prescribed  P^nglish ; 
including  the  prescribed  English,  it  amounts  to  seventeen  or  to 
seventeen  and  a  half  courses,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
the  stadent  must  have  passed  in  all  of  the  courses  which  he  is 
required  to  take,  and  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above 
Z>,  (1)  in  at  least  half  of  all  his  college  work,  and  (2)  in  at  least 
half  of  the  work  of  his  Senior  year. 

^Mt  appears,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  the  normal  student  con- 
templated in  the  rules  the  total  amount  of  work  which  he  is  required 
to  take  and  the  total  amount  required  for  the  degree  are  identical. 
In  actual  practice,  while  the  amount  of  work  the  student  is  required 
to  take  during  a  given  period  of  residence  is  fixed  by  a  general 
regulation,  the  amount  required  for  the  degree  varies  greatly  with 
the  individual.  It  is  increased  in  the  cases  of  those  who  enter 
a  class,  Freshman  or  other,  with  deficiencies  which  can  be  best 
made  up  by  work  in  college;  it  is  often  diminished,  in  the  cases 
of  those  who  have  anticipated  college  studies,  by  the  amount  of 
the  studies  anticipated.  For  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  Faculty 
has  provided  that  the  number  of  courses  regularly  required  in  the 
Senior  year,  or  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  may  be  reduced, 
but  only  ^for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to  devote  the 
time  thus  gained  to  his  remaining  studies  or  to  studies  in  a  pro- 
fessional school.'  The  number  of  students  who  have  asked  for  a 
reduction  for  the  first  of  the  two  reasons  here  stated  has  never  been 
large.  The  applications  for  reduction  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
studies  in  a  professional  school  have  come  mostly  from  students 
intending  to  enter  the  Law  School,  the  convenient  location  of  which 

*  He  may  take  and  receive  credit  in  additional  studies  to  the  extent  of  one 
course  in  his  Freshman  year,  and  of  two  courses  in  any  sobseqnent  year.  He 
may  take  studies  beyond  this  limit,  but  receives  no  credit  in  them. 
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made  a  combination  of  undergraduate  and  professional  work  prac- 
ticable. For  some  years  such  students  were  permitted  to  take,  while 
still  registered  in  the  College,  enough  couraes  in  law  to  enable  them 
to  enter,  on  graduation,  the  second-year  class  of  the  School.  This 
practice  ceased  in  1894,  when  a  new  rule  for  admission  to  the  second- 
year  class  of  the  Law  School  went  into  effect,  requiring  that  a  candi- 
date, besides  passing  the  examinations,  must  have  been  a  member, 
for  at  least  one  academic  year,  of  another  law  school.  From  1894 
until  1900  the  desired  saving  of  a  year  was  effected  in  another  way. 
A  considerable  number  of  students  asked  for  leave  of  absence  for 
their  Senior  year  in  order  to  register  as  regular  first-year  students  in 
the  Law  School ;  and  leave  was  usually  granted  if  the  student's  work 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  part  remaining 
to  be  done  did  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  courses.  This  practice  has 
now  in  turn  been  brought  to  an  end  by  a  recent  vote  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  under  which  a  student  is  no  longer  permitted  to  carry  on  studies 
tor  the  degree  of  A.B.  along  with  the  regular  studies  of  the  law 
course ;  so  that  this  resource  for  undergraduates  not  fully  occupied 
in  their  fourth  year  with  studies  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  is 
no  longer  available.  The  courses  of  the  Medical  School  are  still 
open  to  such  students,  but  the  number  of  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  carry  on  their  medical  Btudies  along  with  their  college  work  has 
always  been  very  small. 

^^  As  a  result  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  described,  and  also 
of  the  liberty  which  a  student  has  of  taking  and  receiving  credit  in 
studies  additional  to  the  amount  he  is  required  to  take  in  any  year,* 
it  happens,  and  must  inevitably  happen  under  our  system,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  students  in  their  fourth  year  are  required  to 
take  studies  amounting  to  four  courses,  but  do  not  need  to  pass 
in  all  of  these  studies  in  order  to  complete  the  number  of  courses 
requireil  for  the  degree.  The  difficulty  which  might  have  been 
anticipated  of  enforcing  the  requirement  of  four  courses  under  these 
circumstances  has  not  proved  serious.  The  disposition  of  our 
students  in  general  is  to  take  more  work  than  is  required  of  them, 
and  to  get  credit  for  all  that  they  take.  In  the  class  of  1900,  out  of 
a  total  of  404  students  graduating,  204  had  received  credit  in  studies 
exceeding  by  from  one  half -course  to  six  courses  the  requirement  for 
the  degree.     Towards  the  end  of  every  year  a  number  of  Seniors  ask 

*  Inclading  German  A  or  French  A^  unless  he  has  passed  in  both  Elementary 
German  and  Elementary  French  for  admission.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  this 
is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  present  statement,  .  .  .  since  it  does  not 
affect  the  amonnt  and  distribution  of  the  student's  work  .  .  . 
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to  be  excused  from  taking  the  final  examinations  in  conraes  not 
needed  for  the  degree,  and  sueh  exemption  may  often  be  granted  with- 
oat  Yiolating  the  spirit  of  the  rale.  The  number  of  refractory  cases 
which  hare  had  to  be  settled  by  the  Faculty  has  been  exceedingly 
amaD. 

^^  For  the  attainment  of  the  degree  in  less  than  four  years  from 
the  time  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  the  only  provision  as 
yet  made  by  the  Faculty  in  its  published  announcements  refers  to 
students  who  have  anticipated,  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  a  part 
of  their  college  work.  Such  students  are  informed  that  they  *  may 
obtain  leave  from  the  Faculty  to  fulfil  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  in  three  years  by  taking  additional  elective  studies  under  the 
rules  of  the  Faculty.'  Applications  under  this  rule  ^will  not 
ordinarily  be  acted  upon  until  the  close  of  the  student's  first  year ; 
and  the  decision  upon  them  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
student's  record  both  in  his  examination  for  admission  and  in  his 
college  work.'  In  practice,  however,  the  Faculty  has  not  restricted 
this  privilege  to  the  class  of  students  to  whom  this  notice  is 
addressed.  By  a  rule  adopted  in  1890  any  student  who  by  the 
middle  of  his  Senior  year  has  completed  the  required  work  for  the 
degree,  is  excused,  if  he  so  desires,  from  further  residence.  In 
1891  the  Faculty  established  a  standing  ^  Committee  on  Graduation 
in  Less  than  Four  Years,'  which  was  chai'ged  with  the  investigation 
of  all  applications  under  this  head  until  1896,  when  the  Committee 
was  abolished  and  its  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  Harvard  College.  Neither  the  Committee  nor  the 
Board  was  charged  with  full  power  in  the  premises;  the  Faculty 
has  kept  the  direct  control  of  the  matter  in  its  own  hands 
by  voting  on  each  case  reported.  In  the  beginning  the  Faculty 
exacted  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  —  that  of  the  magna  cum 
laude  degree  —  of  those  whom  it  permitted  to  graduate  in  three 
years ;  but  this  requirement  was  gradually  relaxed,  and  at  present 
scholarship  of  the  grade  demanded  for  a  degree  cum  laude  is  ac- 
cepted as  sufficient.  Applicants  who  have  failed  to  attain  this 
standard  but  have  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  the  ordinary 
degree  at  the  end  of  their  Junior  year  have  not,  except  in  a  very 
few  cases,  received  the  degree  at  that  time;  but  the  Faculty  has 
not  regarded  it  as  reasonable  to  hold  such  a  student  to  a  fourth  ^ear 
of  residence,  so  that,  as  a  logical  result  of  the  situation,  the  exaction 
of  the  cum  laude  standard  is  not  in  fact  enforced  in  his  case.  He 
suffers  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  wait  a  year,  but  he  gets  an 
ordinary  degree  on  three  years*  residence  and  study. 
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'*  That  the  policy  thus  developed  by  the  Faculty  has  not  yet  been 
formulated  in  published  rules  is  due  to  the  divei^ence  of  views  on 
the  question  of  graduation  in  three  years.  In  1890  a  measore  was 
adopted,  the  essential  feature  of  which  was  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  college  work  required  for  the  degree  from  18.4  courses, 
as  it  was  then,  to  16  courses;  but  this  measure  was  opposed  by  a 
large  and  earnest  minority  of  the  Faculty  and  was  disapproved  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers.  In  1896  the  subject  was  taken  up  again,  and 
after  careful  deliberation  in  committee  and  long  and  thorough  discus- 
sion a  more  elaborate  scheme  was  adopted ;  but  it  passed  the  Faculty 
by  so  narrow  a  majority  that  it  was  carried  no  farther.  Since  1896 
the  situation  has  been  materially  altered  by  the  action  of  our  pro- 
fessional schools  in  making  the  Bachelor's  degree  the  regular  require- 
ment for  admission  to  candidacy  for  their  own  degrees.  Up  to  that 
year  the  Divinity  School  alone  had  established  the  rule  that  candidates 
for  its  degree  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
have  had  an  equivalent  training.  In  that  year  a  new  rule  of  the  Law 
School  went  into  eflfect,  providing  that  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Literature, 
Philosophy,  or  Science  of  approved  colleges,  and  '  persons  qualified 
to  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College,'  should  be  admitted  as 
candidates  for  a  degree  without  examination,  all  others  being  admitted 
(by  examination)  as  special  students.  In  1899  the  exception  in  favor 
of  *  persons  qualified  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College ' 
was  withdrawn.  In  June  of  the  present  year  a  new  rule  of  the  Medical 
School  goes  into  eflfect,  requinng  that  ^candidates  for  admission 
must  present  a  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  or  Science, 
from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  Hchool,  with  the  exception  of 
such  persons,  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  as  may  be  admitted 
by  a  special  vote  of  the  Faculty  in  each  case.'  The  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  more  than  once  discussed  propositions 
looking  to  the  acceptance  of  a  first  year  of  professional  study  in 
place  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  college  course,  but  these  propo- 
sitions, while  favored  by  many  members,  have  never  commanded 
a  majority  vote." 

The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  on  the  present  situation  and 
the  measures  that  should  l>e  taken  to  meet  it  are  expressed  in  the 
following  words :  — 

'*  There  exists  at  present  a  demand  for  a  three  years  college  course 
on  the  part  of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  students,  of  whom  a 
majority  —  about  two-thirds  in  the  last  five  years  —  remain  in  the 
University  for  graduate*  or  professional  study.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  work  required  of  these  students  should  be  such  that  it  can  be 
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performed  in  a  wholesome  and  profitable  manner,  without  imposing 
too  great  a  strain  either  on  the  stadents  themselves  or  on  the  standard 
of  the  courses  which  they  take.  At  the  same  time  a  large  majority 
of  our  students,  from  preference  or  by  force  of  tradition,  still  adhere 
to  the  four  years  course.  Without  attempting  to  foretell  the  results 
that  may  come  from  any  new  plan  that  may  be  adopted,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  if  the  three  years  course  is  to  have  a  recognized  place  in 
our  academic  scheme,  it  must  exist  for  some  years  to  come  along- 
side of  the  four  years  course.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  each  of  the  two  courses  should  stand,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  neither  favored  nor  discrimi- 
nated against  by  technical  regulations.  Each,  in  its  own  way,  may 
be  expected  to  have  attractions  for  the  serious -minded  student, 
according  to  his  temperament  or  his  circumstances, — the  three  years 
course  as  one  by  which,  with  greater  concentration  on  his  studies,  he 
may  advance  by  a  year  his  entrance  on  professional  or  special  study 
or  into  active  life ;  the  four  years  course  as  affording  time  for  more 
extended  or  better  digested  intellectual  work,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
opportunities  and  legitimate  interests  of  college  life.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  the  three  years  course  should  continue  to  carry  with 
it  the  implication  of  over-hasty  work,  or  if  the  four  years  course 
should  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  resort  for  the  indolent." 

This  statement,  in  my  judgment,  sets  forth  clearly  and  correctly 
the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  this  important 
matter. 

CLEMENT   L.   SMITH,  Dean. 

NOVEMBKR  30,    1901. 


THE  COLLEGE. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  making  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
Harvard  College  daring  the  academic  year  190(M)1. 

The  number  of  stadents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  nineteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two:  — 

Seniors 388 

Juniors 880 

Sophomores 586 

Freshmen 687 

Total  number  of  Undergraduates 1841 

Special  Students 151 

1992 

Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  these  figuree 
show  a  gain  of  ninety:  — 

G*io.     LoM. 
Seniors 78 

Juniors 12 

Sophomores 28 

Freshmen 89 

Special  Students 48 

145        55 
55 

Net  gain 90 

The  noteworthy  loss  in  Special  Students,  a  loss  of  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  per  cent.,  is  attributable  to  increased  strictness  in  the 
committee  charged  with  their  admission. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  six  deaths,  of  which  two  were 
violent  and  accidental.  Two  were  in  the  Senior  Class,  two  in  the 
Sophomore,  and  two  in  the  Freshman.  If  we  count  as  Seniors 
members  of  the  Class  of  1901  on  leave  of  absence  and  not  registered 
in  the  College,  there  was  a  seventh  death. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  students,  against  four  hundred  and 
seven  in  1900,  received  in  June  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Of 
these,  ninety  were  not  registered  as  Seniors.  The  losses  and  the 
gains  in  the  three  younger  classes  between  November,  1900,  and 
November,  1901,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  tables :  — 
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ClmMof  1902 
ClmMof  1908 
Class  of  1904 


NoTcmbsr,  1900. 


(Juniors)  880 

(Sophomores)  586 
(Freshmen)      587 


115 
164 
118 


899 


Oftin. 


80 

40 

108 


298 


Norember,  1901. 


(Seniors)  845 

(Juniors)  412 

(Sophomores)  582 


Net  loss  in  the  three  classes  between  Nov.,  1899,  and  Nov.,  1900 

a*  man  than  la  1900) 


164 


LOSSBS. 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .  .  . 
Were  "  dropped  "  and  left  College  .   .    . 

Entered  a  lower  class 

Entered  a  higher  class 

Total  loss 

Gaiks. 

From  higher  classes 

From  lower  classes 

Newly  sdmitted 

Total  gain 

Net  loss 

Net  gain 


ClSMOf 

ClSMOf 

190S. 

1908. 

9 

18 

100 

28 

1 

14 

8 

49 

2 

55 

115 

164 

4 

4 

56 

19 

20 

17 

80 

40 

85 

124 

0 

0 

ClSMOf 

1904. 


Total  for 

three 

eUaeet. 


118 


892 


51 

0 

67 


108 


0 


The  newly  admitted  Seniors  are  only  twenty,  whereas  last  year 
tihey  were  forty-six ;  and  the  students  who  left  College  at  the  end  of 
their  Junior  year  are  one  hundred,  whereas  last  year  they  were  eighty- 
three.  Every  year  more  students  ask  leave  of  absence  after  com- 
pleting in  three  years  the  requirements  for  the  degree ;  and  this  year, 
when  the  new  admissions  to  the  three  upper  classes  are  only  ninety- 
four  (against  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  last  year),  the  net  loss  in 
these  classes  is  lai^e.  If  we  add  to  this  loss  the  loss  in  Special 
Students,  we  have  a  total  much  too  large  to  be  overcome  by  the  new 
Freshman  class :  the  number  of  students  in  Harvard  College  is 
twenty  or  thirty  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  number  of 
S{>ecial  Students  since  December,  1900 :  — 
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In  attendance,  December,  1900 151 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 80 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 32 

Entered  a  College  class 29 

Total  loss 91 

Reentered  College  as  Special  Students,  1901   ....      60 
Newly  admitted 81 

Total Ul 

Net  loss     10 

The  FreBhman  class  shows  a  gain  of  thirteen  members :  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1901 469 

Admitted  by  examination  before  1901 37 

From  a  higher  class 52 

^^     the  Special  StadenU 1 

^*     the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 1 

Total 560 

The  foregoiog  table  shows  that  what  looks  like  a  gain  in  Fresh- 
men is  a  loss  in  Sophomores.  Last  year,  of  thirty-seven  Freshmen 
who  failed  of  promotion  in  1899-1900,  thirty  came  back  as  dropped 
Freshmen;  this  year,  of  sixty  who  failed  in  1900-01,  fifty-two 
have  come  back.  My  next  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
Freshmen  who  were  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  year  1900--01  is 
unprecedentedly  large :  — 


Tear. 


1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Total  number  in 
the  data. 


367 
881 
409 
425 
899 
462 
416 
471 
471 
498 
587 


Dropped. 


Per  cent. 


28 

7.6 

19 

4.9 

29 

7. 

25 

5.8 

24 

6. 

82 

6.9 

87 

8.8 

29 

6. 

46 

9.7 

37 

7.6 

60 

11.1 

Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  the  record  of  the  sixty  Freshmen 
dropped  in  the  summer  of  1901  yields  no  clear  explanation  of  their 
failure ;  it  shows,  however,  that,  if  public  schools  contributed  to  the 
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Freshman  class  their  usual  proportion  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
per  cent.,  they  sacceeded  somewhat  better  than  private  schools  in 
sending  pupils  who  weathered  the  Freshman  year.  Inquiry  shows 
further  that,  though  what  may  be  called  ^^  the  greater  Boston"  con- 
tributed but  two  hundred  and  nineteen  to  a  class  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  the  same  region  is  responsible  for  thirty-three  dropped 
Freshmen  out  of  sixty.  If  these  facts  ^^ throw  a  dark  light"  on 
Boston  as  an  educational  centre,  it  must  be  remembered  that  students 
from  private  schools  in  and  about  Boston  have  in  college  peculiar 
social  distractions. 

Of  the  unfortunate  sixty,  five  were  admitted  ^^  clear,'*  and  thirty 
were  heavily  conditioned.  Unquestionably  at  the  Admission  Exami- 
nations the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  given  to  some  candidates  who  as 
Freshmen  prove  unworthy.  Eighteen  of  the  sixty  were  admitted  in 
September,  making  more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  of  those  admitted 
at  that  time.  Since  the  September  candidates  are  usually  persons 
so  belated  that  they  could  not  finish  their  work  in  June,  and  some- 
times persons  who  were  rejected  in  June,  they  are  not  expected  to 
equal  the  June  candidates  in  their  preparation  for  the  Freshman 
year.  Most  of  them,  also,  have  worked  at  high  pressure  during 
the  hot  season,  and,  through  a  natural  mental  and  physical  reaction, 
find  peculiar  difiSculty  in  adapting  themselves  to  new  systems  of 
instruction. 

The  following  table  brings  together  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  dropped  Freshmen  of  this  year :  — 

From  public  schooU 17 

From  private  schooU,  including  endowed  academies  ...  43 

From  Boston  and  its  immediate  neighborhood 38 

From  New  York  aty 4 

From  the  West 14 

Admitted  "clear" 5 

Hearily  conditioned 30 

Admitted  in  June 42 

Admitted  in  September 18 

As  a  rule,  dropped  Freshmen  are  known  at  the  College  Office  as 
"Oflftce  characters,"  —  that  is,  as  students  who  have  frequently 
been  summoned  and  warned  by  reason  of  their  low  marks  and  the 
complaints  of  their  instructors.  Often,  too,  their  general  aspect  and 
bearing  explain  their  failure.  This  year  some  Freshmen  were  dropped 
who  had  never  caused  complaint  at  the  Office  and  whose  marks  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  though  not  high,  did  not  prophesy  Iobs  of  pro- 
motion.    This  year,  moreover,  the  dropped  Freshmen,  taken  as  a 
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body,  appear  no  less  serioas  and  competent  than  the  stadents  of 
average  rank.  Partly  because  of  belated  reports  in  some  studies, 
fewer  students  than  usual  were  put  on  probation  last  year ;  and  this 
leniency  may  have  had  its  bad  effect.  My  own  belief,  however, 
connects  the  increase  of  dropped  Freshmen  with  the  increase  of 
conferences  and  short  tests  in  our  large  lecture  courses  and  with 
the  corresponding  decrease  of  weight  given  to  examinations  —  for 
which  students  may  be  transiently  prepared  by  skilful  coaches. 
Most  dropped  Freshmen  are  dropped  for  want  of  C's;  and  it 
seems  harder  for  a  lazy  Freshman  to  get  C  than  it  was  some  years 
ago.  This  theory  that  more  Freshmen  are  dropped  because  our 
tests  have  become  more  frequent  and  searching  and  because  our 
marking  has  become  harder,  docs  not,  it  is  true,  explain  why  students 
who  had  escaped  censure  till  the  end  of  the  year  failed  then ;  nor  is 
the  theory  capable  of  proof :  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  average 
Freshman  does  as  much  work  as  ever ;  and  no  other  theory  accounts 
for  the  increase  of  failures. 


Thirty-one  persons  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  Final  Examina- 
tions for  admission  did  not  take  the  remainder  in  September.  Besides 
these,  six  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  (twenty-nine  less  than  in 
1899)  took  Final  Examinations.  Of  the  six  hundred  and  eighteen, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one  already  had  Preliminary  certificates ; 
sixty-one  divided  the  examinations  between  June  and  September; 
fifty-three  took  all  their  examinations  in  June ;  twenty-three  took  all 
in  September ;  and  ten,  because  of  the  extraordinary  and  dangerous 
beat  during  the  June  examinations,  were  allowed,  whether  they  had 
Preliminary  certificates  or  not,  to  combine  for  an  admission  record 
whatever  they  could  pass  in  June  with  whatever  they  could  pass  in 
September :  — 


Jane  .   .   . 
September 

ToUl.   .    . 


Admitted. 

Admitted  "  Clear.** 

B^ected. 

462 

2d6 

84 

103 

10 

19 

565 

246 

58 

Of  the  June  candidates,  more  than  half  who  were  admitted  were 
admitted  ^'  clear  " ;  of  the  September  candidates,  less  than  one  tenth. 

The  six  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  chose  their  plans  of 
admission  as  follows.  (Every  candidate  who  mixed  the  New  Method 
with  the  Old  is  reckoned  as  a  New  Method  candidate.) 


EXAMINATIONS   FOR   ADMISSION. 
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Old  Method. 

Plan  (a):  All  the  Elementary  Stndief  and  at  least  two  Adranced 

Stodiet ;  sixteen  hours  of  examination 37 

Plan  (6):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Oerroan  or 
French,  and  at  least  three  Adranced  Studies;  seTenteen 
hours  of  examination 64 

Plan  (c):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  at  least  four  Adranced  Studies,  including  Adranced 
Mathematics ;  eighteen  hours  of  examination 0 

Plan  (d):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French  and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  fire  Adranced 
Studies,  including  Adranced  Mathematics ;  nineteen  hours 
of  examination 0 

loi 

New  Method. 

With  Greek  (Elementary) 897 

Without  Greek 120 

Total 617 

*«    Old  Method 101 

618 

Of  the  Bix  hondred  and  eighteen  candidates,  four  hundred  and 
forty-six  ofiPered  Ancient  History  rather  than  Modem ;  one  hundred 
and  fourteen,  Modem  rather  than  Ancient ;  thirty-nine,  both  Ancient 
and  Modem ;  four,  Ancient  and  Advanced  European ;  two,  Modem 
and  Advanced  European ;  and  thirteen,  neither.  Four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  candidates  offered  Experimental  Physics  rather  than  De- 
scriptive ;  and  one  hundred  and  five  offered  no  Physics  at  all.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  five,  ninety-three  were  candidates  under  the  New 
Method,  of  whom  thirty  offered  Chemistry,  one  Physiography,  and 
one  Anatomy.  In  Advanced  Studies,  Greek,  though  far  behind 
Latin,  has  gained  the  second  place :  — 

18W.  1900.  1001. 

1.  Latin.  Latin.  Latin. 

2.  Latin  Composition.  French.  Greek. 

3.  Greek.  Latin  Composition.  French. 

4.  French.  Greek.  Latin  Composition. 

5.  Greek  Composition.  Greek  Composition.  German. 

6.  Solid  Geometry.  German.  Greek  Composition. 

7.  German.  Solid  Geometry.  Log.  and  Trig. 

8.  Log.  and  Trig.  Log.  and  Trig.  Solid  Geometry. 

9.  Algebra.  Algebra.  Algebra. 

10.  Analytic  Geometry.  History.  History. 

11.  Physics.  Analytic  Geometry.       Physics. 

12.  Physics.  Analytic  Geometry. 

13.  Astronomy.  Meteorology. 

14.  Meteorology. 
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The  next  table  gives  the  details  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is 
based:  — 


Number  of  cundldatet  offsring 


Advanced  Greek 

Adranced  Latin 

Oreek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

Advanced  German 

Advanced  French 

Advanced  Histoiy 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 

Advanced  Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 


1899. 


1900. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

367 

61.55 

380 

60 

319 

51.62 

581 

91.55 

550 

85 

489 

79.13 

298 

51.38 

284 

44 

120 

19.58 

394 

67.92 

381 

60 

178 

27.99 

121 

20.86 

157 

24.26 

123 

19.9 

343 

60 

397 

61 

259 

41.91 

• 

•       • 

36 

5.56 

48 

7.77 

118 

20 

88 

13.60 

101 

16.34 

143 

24.65 

93 

14.37 

82 

18.27 

17 

2.93 

10 

1.54 

6 

.97 

46 

7.93 

51 

8  - 

49 

7.93 

8 

1.38 

8 

1.23 

7 

1.13 

• 

•       • 

7 

1.08 

0 

.0 

• 

•       • 

4 

.61 

2 

.32 

1901. 


The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure (A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  candidates,  inclading  the 
records  of  their  snccessfnl  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (B)  in 
their  records  at  Final  Examinations  only:  — 


(A) 

BLKMBNTART   STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient)    .... 
History  (Modern)    .... 

Algebra  

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)     .    . 
Physics  (Experimental)     . 

Chemistry 

Physiography 

Anatomy 


1890. 


8 

9.7 

6.8 

23.3 
9.8 
4.8 
9.6 

17.4 


23.1 
43.1 
14.1 
14.8 


1897. 


1898. 


10.9 
6.4 
4.5 

24.9 
6.2 
9.09 

17.1 

16.04 


8.7 

7.86 

6.75 

17.07 
3.54 
9.41 
7 

14.56 


15.02 
28.7 
16.9 
16.1 


26.29 
27.05 
12.65 
15.29 


1899. 


9.6 
10.6 

4.65 
22.97 

6.65 

5 
10 
16.55 


25.7 
47.37 
18.53 
18.48 


1900. 

1901. 

10.2 

9.42 

4 

3.18 

6 

3.91 

17.85 

16.67 

7.6 

7.05 

8.2 

10.46 

7.44 

16.54 

14 

14.97 

24 

7.06 

26.60 

16.38 

25.67 

22.45 

18.44 

17.07 

12 

10.82 

11 

33.33 

20 

50 

:EXi^^BS::KNATIONS  FOR   ADMISSION. 
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XlfOl 


BTCi>x: 


•  •     * 


•  •     » 


X.ati*' 


CotJ^P^ 


itioo 


.    •  •    • 


•  *    ^ 


•   *    ^ 


Astronomy 


•   • 


•     •  • 


MeteoYO 


io^  - 


1806.        1897 


16.1 
84.5 
81.6 
19.8 

88.8 
88.8 


48.7 

40.8 

50 

86.6 

57.1 


7.5 
19.1 
88.8 
14.1 
88.8 
15.5 


87.1 
88.5 
87.7 
54.9 
55.5 


1808. 


18.5 

15.78 

16.06 

15.58 

14.18 

17.78 


41.60 

86.76 

50 

48.14 

16.67 


1800. 


14.88 

80 

80 

85.68 

86.61 

18.87 


86.17 

80.98 

88.58 

85 

87.5 


1900.   ,   1001. 


18.16 
88.45 
10.56 
80.81 
80 

86.47 
41.66 
88.86 
88.58 
80 

41.17 
87.5 
100 
50 


13.96 
i  81.74 
16.45 
88.H4 
81.81 
87.57 
45.1 
88.85 
87.78 
66.67 
48 
71.48 

0 
100 


STUDIES. 


French     -    •   ; 
Biirtory  (Ancient) 
^i^ory  (Modem) 
^l^ebr»   .    •    •    • 

^^^onjetT    .    .    • 
«ljMie  Geometry 

T-Hy^cs  (DescriptiTe)  . 
physic*  (Experimental) 

^jlj^miBtry 

^bywogrftphy     .... 
^,i;*loniy,  etc 


1000. 

1001. 

13.88 

18.48 

13.5 

10.67 

18.75 

11.76 

87.8 

85.98 

18  - 

17.79 

80 

80.41 

10.76 

85.61 

88.58 

88.68 

84.6 

10 

37.80 

81.8 

89.88 

86.19 

88  + 

19.65 

18.88 

11.67 

11  + 

88.88 

80 

50 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition  . 
Latin  Composition   . 

German      

French 

History 

Log.  and  Trig.  .  . 
Solid  Geometry  .  . 
Analytic  Geometry  . 

Algebra  

PhysicB 

Astronomy  .  .  .  . 
Meteorology  .... 


DtBS. 

1000. 

1001. 

14  - 

18.81 

88.75 

88.45 

17.65 

80.66 

89.78 

80.64 

87 

85.77 

88.76 

89.58 

41.66 

47.98 

88.86 

89.7 

86.86 

31.88 

50 

66.67 

42.86 

48.98 

50 

71.48 

100 

0 

60 

100 

'T'tie  decreased  percentage  of  failure  in  Elementary  Latin  and 
£  Greometry  and  the  increased  percentage  in  Modem  History 

^  noteworthy.  In  Advanced  History  nearly  half  the  candidates 
'1^1^  Xiast  year  seven  candidates  offered  Astronomy;  and  all 
^    yd '  this  year  no  one  offered  Astronomy.     This  year  two  offered 

^teoiology ;  and  both  failed. 


f9^ 
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Six  hundred  and  thirty-one  candidates  (thirteen  more  than  in 
1900)  took  Preliminary  Examinations;  of  whom  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one  (thirty-seven  more  than  in  1900)  received  certificates :  — 

NEW   METHOD. 

Eight  points 59 

Nine       ^-      8 

Ten         **      71 

Eleven   ''      1 

Twelve  **      98 

Thirteen  points 6 

Fourteen     "        129 

Fifteen        *'         5 

Sixteen        **        70 

Seventeen  **         8 

Eighteen      *^         43 

Nineteen     *^        2 

Twenty       "        16 

Twenty-one  points 3 

Twenty-two      "      12 

Twenty-three    **      1 

Received  certificates 531 

Failed 100 

Total  number  of  candidates 631 


The  next  table  gives  the  percentages  of  failure  in  Preliminary 
Studies.  The  decreased  percentages  in  Geometry  and  Plane  Greom- 
etry  are  especially  cheering  :  — 


ELEMENTARY. 

1900.  1901. 

English 26  84.78 

Greek 10.93  6.81 

Latin 15.88  23.96 

German 34.71  24.34 

French 14.67  16.07 

History  (Ancient)     .    .    21.67  18.65 

History  (Modern)    .    .     15.62  27.54 

Algebra 27.41  29.57 

Geometry 41.46  19.05 

Plane  Geometry    .    .    .    53.48  35.55 

Physics  (Descriptive)  .    27.27  62.5 

Physics  (Experimental)  20  26.61 
Physiography     ....       Not  offered 

Anatomy,  etc Not  off*d      0* 


ADVANCED. 

1900.         1901. 

Greek 50          38.89 

Latin 64.76     47.62 

Greek  Composition  .    .  24          15.38 

Latin  Composition    .    .  33.68    38.89 

German 29.17    28.95 

French 22.46    36.99 

History 60          71.43 

Log.  and  Trig 36.36    33.33 

Solid  Geometry  ....  21          14.29 

Analytic  Geom Not  offered 

Algebra 60          62.38 

Physics 100 

Chemistry 20          13.51 

Astronomy Not  offered 

Meteorology Not  offered 


*  Two  candidatef  only. 
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In  printing  statistics  of  ^^  Credits  "  won  at  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  College,  I  give  (A)  the  ^^  Credits  "  won  this  year  at 
Final  Examinations ;  {B)  those  won  this  year  and  some  earlier  year 
by  the  Final  candidates  of  this  year;  and  (C)  those  won  this  year 
at  Preliminary  Examinations  :  — 


(^) 


KLEMENTABT    STUDIX8. 


English 

Greek 

Ladii 

German 

French 

Hirtory  (Ancient)  .  .  . 
History  (Modem)  .   .    . 

Algebra 

Creometry 

Hane  Geometry  .  .  . 
Physics  (DescriptiTe)  . 
PhysiGs  (Experimental) 

Chemistry 

Physiography  .... 
Anatomy,  etc 


June. 


29 
28 
21 
86 
18 
19 

6 
20 
11 
74 

5 
77 
88 

0 

0 


871 


Sept. 


0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
8 
1 
7 
1 
5 
2 
0 
0 


80 


ADVANCKD  STUDIES. 


Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition  .   . 
Latin  Composition    .   . 

German 

French    

History 

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry .... 
Analytic  Geometry    .   . 

Algebra  

Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 


June. 


170 


Sept. 


69 

1 

81 

0 

6 

0 

10 

1 

18 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


(B) 


BLEMKHTABT. 


English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French     

History  (Ancient)  .  .  . 
History  (Modem)  .   .    . 

Algebra    

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry  .  .  . 
Physics  (Descriptive)  . 
Physics  (Experimental) 

Chemistry 

Physiography 

Anatomy,  etc 


86 

112 

108 

64 

58 

60 

10 

74 

18 

87 

8 

100 

88 

0 

0 

768 


ADYAHCED. 


Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 
Latin  Composition 

German 

French     

History 

Log.  and  Trig.  .  . 
Solid  Geometry  .  . 
Analytic  Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Astronomy  .  .  .  . 
Meteorology    .    .   . 


70 

84 

7 

12 

26 

14 

1 

8 

14 

1 

10 
0 
0 
0 

197 


100 
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(.C) 


BLBMBNTART. 


English 

Greek 

Latin 

Oerman 

French 

Hiftory  (Ancient)  .  .  . 
History  (Modern)  .   .   . 

Algebra    

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry  .  .  . 
Physics  (Descriptive)  . 
Physics  (Experimental) 

Chemistry 

Physiography 

Anatomy,  etc 


2 

US 

48 

57 

48 

30 

8 

70 

4 

45 

1 

20 

1 

0 

0 


472 


▲DYANOBD. 


Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 
Latin  Composition 
German    .   .   .    .   . 

French     

History 

Log.  and  Trig.  .  . 
Solid  Geometry  .  . 
Analytic  Greometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Astronomy  .  .  .  . 
Meteorology    .   .   . 


2 
3 
0 
1 

13 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
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In  January,  1901,  the  Faculty  voted:  ^^That  it  is  inexpedient 
for  this  Faculty  to  accept  the  certificate  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  for  tlie  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  that 
the  Dean  [of  the  Faculty]  be  instructed  to  communicate  this  decision 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board." 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  for 
1900-01  were :  The  Dean  of  the  College,  Professors  de  Sumichrast, 
Willson,  C.  P.  Parker,  Gross,  Grandgent,  Gardiner,  Coolidge, 
Johnson,  Ward,  and  Gulick;  Doctors  Robinson,  Palache,  and 
Russell;  and  Messrs.  Nichols,  Cram,  Wright,  and  Cobb. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Board  suspended  one  Junior,  one 
Sophomore,  and  one  Freshman  for  dishonesty  in  written  work,  and 
one  Junior  for  disorderly  and  disingenuous  conduct.  The  Faculty 
expelled  two  Special  Students,  —  one  for  forgery,  the  other  for 
imposture.  The  Board  closed  the  probation  of  one  Junior  and 
one  Freshman.  Two  Seniors,  one  Sophomore,  five  Freshmen, 
and  ten  Special  Students  withdrew  under  more  or  less  pressure. 
Outside  of  these  cases  of  discipline,  the  meetings  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  were  uneventful. 


Through  the  generous  courtesy  of  Hon.  George  Frisbie  Hoar, 
Class  of  1846,  the  first  public  meeting  held  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Publication  of  Academic  Distinctions  in  Harvard  College  was 
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assured  of  success.  The  award  of  prizes  was  annoQDced ;  *^  Deturs  " 
were  presented  ;  and  the  highest  undergraduate  scholars  were  honored 
by  an  address  from  the  Senator.  The  scholars  of  the  First  Group 
were  afterward  entertained  in  Boston  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee 
Higginson.  Fifty-one  students,  against  forty-eight  in  1899-1900, 
won  a  position  in  the  First  Group  of  Scholars :  — 

Of  the  fifty-one,  twenty  belonged  to  the  Class  of  1901,  fourteen  to 
the  Class  of  1902,  and  seventeen  to  the  Class  of  1908.  Massa- 
chusetts contributed  thirty-four;  New  York,  eight;  Pennsylvania, 
two;  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Missoari,  one  each.  The  preparatory  sources  represented  are 
thirty-nine :  the  Boston  Latin  School  appears  seven  times  in  the 
list;  Phillips  Academy  (Andover)  and  the  Lynn  Classical  High 
School  appear  three  times  each ;  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  the 
Boxbury  Latin  School,  and  the  Boston  English  High  School,  twice 
each. 

The  Jacob  Wendell  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  late  Jacob  Wendell 
of  New  York,  became  available  in  the  Sophomore  Year  of  the  present 
Senior  Class.  It  di£Pers  from  most  other  Scholarships  in  being  a 
prize  for  which  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  may  honorably  compete ;  and 
it  is  awarded  every  year  to  that  member  of  the  last  Freshman  Class 
who,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  the  strongest  record  in  his 
studies.  The  present  marking  system  makes  an  accurate  rank  list 
impossible;  but  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  can  usually  find  a 
scholar  who  may  fairly  be  called  first.  The  Richard  Augustine 
Grambrill  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  $425,  is  commonly  awarded 
to  the  Senior  who  for  three  years  together  has  the  strongest  record 
in  his  class  among  legitimate  applicants  for  scholarships  in  money. 
Botii  the  Jacob  Wendell  Scholarship  and  the  Richard  Augustine 
GambriU  involve  a  judgment  of  the  Committee  in  a  somewhat  delicate 
question  of  rank.  A  similarly  delicate  question  must  be  answered 
now  and  then  at  the  lower  end  of  the  list  of  scholarships  awarded 
in  open  competition :  among  students  whose  records  appear  to  be 
equal,  one  or  two  must  be  chosen  for  aid,  the  others  left  unaided. 

In  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1898-99,  I  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  more  scholarships  in  Harvard  College.  This  year  a 
Senior  or  a  Junior  who  holds  a  scholarship  won  in  open  compe- 
tition must  have  attained  Grade  A  in  half  his  work  for  the  year 
1900-01,  and  not  less  than  Grade  B  in  the  other  half ;  a  Sophomore 
must  have  attained  the  equivalent  of  two  A  a  and  three  ^«,  —  and 
even  with  this  record  a  number  of  needy  Sophomores  have  not  i-eceived 
scholarships.     Moreover,  the  record  which  wins  a  scholarship  for  a 
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Sophomore  is  made  in  the  Freshman  year,  when  nearly  all  the  com- 
petitors are  getting  their  first  experience  in  university  methods,  when 
many  are  newly  come  from  inefficient  schools  or  from  schools  that 
seldom  send  papils  to  Harvard  College,  and  when  nearly  all  are 
required  to  take  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  in  which  the 
marks  are  proverbially  low. 

In  the  present  Sophomore  Class  alone,  twenty-six  applicants  with 
grades  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  insured  scholarships  have 
received  none;  and  in  the  same  class  thirty-two  applicants  with 
gi'ades  which  would  have  insured  either  scholarships  or  Price 
Greenleaf  Aid  have  been  recommended  for  neither.  In  all  three 
classes,  between  seventy  and  seventy-five  men  with  such  records  as 
a  few  years  ago  made  college  aid  a  certainty  have  failed.  Among 
good  students  the  need  of  money  is  so  great  that  about  $1000  of  the 
Pi*ice  Greenleaf  money  ordinarily  used  in  extending  the  scholarship 
list  has  been  set  apart  for  emergencies ;  but  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  seventy-five  men  at  college  $1000  does  not  go  far.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  higher  average  of  the  marks  for  Seniors  and  Juniors 
in  the  last  year  or  two  is  caused  in  part  by  the  abolition  of  the  half- 
course  in  Junior  Prescribed  English,  and  by  the  abolition,  for  most 
good  students,  of  the  half -course  in  Sophomore  Prescribed  English : 
but  there  is  no  such  cause  for  the  improved  marks  of  high  scholars 
in  the  youngest  of  the  competing  classes ;  and  after  every  allowance 
for  prescribed  English  is  made,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the  number  of 
our  students  with  very  high  records  has  increased,  and  that  it  is  a 
good  deal  harder  to  win  a  scholarship  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
College  is  believed  to  be  so  wealthy,  and  the  actual  amount  of 
money  for  scholarships  is  so  large,  that  some  parents  (who  think  their 
own  boys  as  good  as  anybody's)  are  offended  if  their  sons  get  no 
aid;  others  account  for  what  they  call  the  *^  lo8s"  of  a  scholarship 
by  some  grave  misdemeanor  of  their  sons'  which  the  college  authorities 
have  concealed.  All  these  persons  overlook  the  plain  arithmetical 
truth  that,  if  three  hundred  men  apply  for  one  hundred  scholarships, 
two  hundred  must  fail.  If  all  the  applicants  are  deserving,  the  suc- 
cessful ones  are  those  of  highest  rank.  Rank,  an  unsatisfactory 
criterion  at  best,  might  in  a  college  of  fifty  students  be  disregarded ; 
but  in  a  college  of  two  thousand,  where  no  committee  can  be  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  relative  merit  of  three  hundred  applicants 
of  whom  no  two  have  taken  the  same  elective  courses,  it  must  tell  for 
much.  High  rank  commonly  indicates  superior  mental  power  applied 
to  the  fulfilment  of  college  duties,  —  attention  to  business,  such  as 
augurs  well  for  the  student's  future ;  and  the  occasional  award  of  a 
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scholarship  to  a  ^^  mark-fiend  "  who  never  comes  to  anythhig  in  after 
life  does  not  destroy  this  general  truth. 

In  dwelling  on  the  need  of  scholarships,  I  do  not  forget  that 
men  may  be  paoperized.  It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  every 
student,  rich  or  poor,  is  more  or  less  of  a  pauper  in  receiving 
a  college  education ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  commonplace  to  say 
that  in  America  the  strength  of  any  one  generation  is  found  in  large 
part  among  men  whose  parents  cannot  pay  their  college  expenses, 
and  who  through  scholarships  are  enabled  to  rise  to  their  true  intel- 
lectaal  level.  Even  a  student  of  mediocre  power  may  justify  college 
aid;  for,  as  Senator  Hoar  remarked  in  his  address  to  our  high 
scholars,  much  of  the  good  work  of  the  world  is  the  work  of  dull 
men  who  have  done  their  best.  For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy none  but  students  for  whom  the  higher  learning  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  aim  should  be  encouraged  to  study ;  men  who  profit 
by  more  than  a  single  year  of  subsidized  graduate  instruction  are 
a  strong  and  chosen  few :  boys  worth  helping  through  college  are 
unnumbered.  Every  year  eager  and  deserving  youths  are  turned 
away  from  the  best  college  opportunities  for  want  of  money ;  and 
others  who  dare  to  come  struggle  with  constant  anxiety  and  are 
tempted  by  the  obvious  but  disastrous  economy  of  underfeeding. 
The  risk  of  an  occasional  beggar  is  nothing  to  such  a  risk  as  this. 
The  College  does  its  best  to  find  for  students  profitable  work,  and 
to  prevent  dangerous  hardship;  no  one  unfamiliar  with  the  inner 
working  of  its  government  begins  to  know  how  much  time  and  effort 
are  spent  in  the  problems  of  needy  students :  yet,  though  a  youth 
of  ^^  high  scholarship"  and  *^high  character"  is  seldom  allowed  to 
go  away  for  want  of  money,  the  definition  of  ^^  high  scholarship " 
becomes  more  and  more  exacting.  Harvard  College  might  well  use 
twice  as  many  scholarships  as  it  has  now. 

To  persons  interested  in  the  social  life  of  students  the  most 
important  gift  of  the  academic  year,  and  one  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  ever  received  by  the  University,  is  the  building  for  the  new 
Harvard  Union.  Though  not  ready  for  use  until  this  autumn,  it 
was  open  for  the  inspection  of  graduates  on  Conmiencement  Day ; 
and  on  that  day  many  graduates  joined  the  Union  as  life  members. 
For  years  the  want  of  such  a  building  has  been  known  to  all  who 
believe  that  occasions  in  which  many  hundred  members  of  the 
University  come  together  for  a  common  purpose  are  essential  to 
college  life  and  college  loyalty.  Comparisons  unfavorable  to  Harvard 
are  often  drawn  between  Harvard  and  other  colleges,  whose  members. 
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REGISTRATION    FOR    ADMISSION  EXAMINATIONS. 

Tear.  Preliminarj.  Final.  TotaL 

1900 104  275  879 

1901 68  216  284 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   STUDENTS    IN   FOUR-TEAR   PROGRAMMES. 

FrogTMnme.  ^  jj^^  jj  ^^  jj^^  „ 

Ciril  Engineering 62  56 

Mechanical  Engineering 64  82 

Electrical  Engineering 42  49 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 42  67 

Architectnre 26  29 

Landscape  Architectnre 11  9 

Chemiitiy 21  82 

Geology 6  5 

Biology 10  12 

Anatomy,  etc 31  80 

Teachers  of  Science 22  21 

General  Science 170  157 

Totals 607  549 

It  having  become  evident  that  the  steady  increase  in  the  entrance 
requirements  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  greater  number  of  public 
high  schools  to  prepare  pupils  for  admission,  the  masters  of  schools 
which  have  sent  us  candidates  were  invited  to  a  conference  held  on 
July  12th,  1901.  At  a  like  meeting  held  in  February,  1897,  there 
was  a  general  agreement  of  the  masters  that  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  weight  of  those  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Lawrence  School, 
as  measured  in  points,  brought  to  the  grade  i*equired  by  Harvard 
College.  While  it  was  then  recognized  that  this  change  would  be 
likely  to  debar  many  youths  from  the  Scientific  School,  it  was  felt 
that  it  would  in  other  ways  be  distinctly  advantageous  to  the  public 
high  schools  and  the  academies. 

The  last  conference  with  the  masters  of  public  schools  showed  that, 
after  four  years  of  experience  with  the  gradually  increasing  require- 
ments of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  they  were  still  in  favor  of 
the  gradual  increase.  Some  doubt,  however,  was  expressed  concern- 
ing the  ability  of  the  ordinary  high  school  to  prepare  candidates  to 
pass  in  a  total  of  twenty-six  points  as  will  be  required  in,  and  after, 
1903.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  rural  English  High 
Schools,  because  they  lack  Chemical  and  Physical  laboratories,  as 
well  as  teachers  in  those  or  other  branches  of  science,  will  find  it 
impossible  to  fit  their  pupils  to  pass  in  enough  studies  for  entrance 
to  either  Harvard  College  or  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
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To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  hBs  for  a 
number  of  years  been  engaged  in  an  interesting  experiment  with  that 
group  of  students  known  as  *^  Specials."  For  some  years  after  the 
School  began  rapidly  to  increase  in  numbers,  the  greater  part  of  the 
attendance  consisted  of  such  persons,  entering  without  previous 
examination.  Although  the  regulations  concerning  the  admiHsion 
of  these  Special  Students  were  intended  to  ensure  that  they  had 
received  a  training  sufficient  to  prepare  them  to  go  on  with  the 
studies  they  wished  to  pursue,  the  result  was  that  many  persons 
were  admitted  who  lacked  a  sound  preliminary  education.  For  some 
years  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  School  has  determined  to 
restrict  the  admission  of  Special  Students  to  those  who  fall  into 
one  or  the  other  of  two  categories :  First,  the  very  limited  number, 
mostly  persons  of  considerable  maturity,  who  wish  to  engage  in  some 
particular  study,  such  as  Analytic  Chemistry  or  Architectural  Draw- 
ing, and  have  no  intention  of  seeking  a  degree ;  second,  those  who, 
becanse  they  come  from  schools  where  they  could  not  obtain 
an  adequate  preparation,  are  not  fitted  to  present  themselves  for 
examination  in  the  required  number  of  subjects  for  admission  to 
r^ular  standing. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  Special  Students  who  clearly  belong 
in  the  first  of  the  above-named  groups  are  admitted  on  evidence  of 
good  character  and  of  training  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  the 
studies  which  they  wish  to  pursue.  Each  of  those  in  the  second 
group  is  required  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  entrance  sub- 
jects aggregating  twelve  points,  including  the  required  entrance 
mathematics.  He  is,  moreover,  required  to  have  from  the  master 
of  the  school  whence  he  came,  or  which  he  has  last  attended,  written 
consent  to  his  request  for  admission  as  a  Special  Student.  When  a 
student  is  thus  admitted  as  a  Special  Student  he  is  expected  to  make 
good  his  entrance  conditions  within  two  years  and  to  obtain  regular 
standing.  If  he  is  a  person  of  capacity  he  can  do  this  in  part  by 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  grade  in  advanced  studies,  which  directly 
continue  those  of  an  elementary  sort  included  in  the  entrance  examin- 
ations, and  in  part  by  devoting  the  greater  part  of  the  two  summers 
following  his  admission  to  elementary  work.  For  such  preparation 
the  summer  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  afford  much  help. 

That  this  method  of  accepting  the  certificates  of  schoolmasters  as 
to  the  ability  and  character  of  their  pupils  who  seek  admission  as 
Special  Students  is  valuable,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  burdens  they  have  to  carry  in  their  first  year  in  the 
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School,  a  coDBiderable  proportion  have  found  it  possible  to  obtain 
their  degrees  in  not  more  than  five  years.  The  system  has  the  evident 
advantage  that  it  enables  the  high  schools  which  can  teach  but  few 
subjects,  but  teach  those  efficiently,  to  send  their  abler  pupils  to  this 
School. 

At  the  conference  of  last  July  it  was  generally  urged  by  the 
schoolmasters  that  Civics  and  Government  be  added  to  the  optional 
studies  in  which  examinations  may  now  be  taken  for  admission  to 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  is 
important,  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  well  taught  in  the  public  high 
schools,  and  that  it  is  in  its  nature  suitable  for  such  use.  The 
Administrative  Board  has  recommended  such  action  to  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  proposed  that, 
as  systematic  instruction  in  Music  was  now  given  in  certain  schools, 
an  entrance  examination  in  Harmony  be  established.  On  this  propo- 
sition no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken. 

The  tables  show  the  changes  in  the  attendance  in  the  several  four- 
year  programmes  of  instruction.  It  will  be  noted  that,  while  the 
number  of  those  registered  in  the  programme  of  General  Science  has 
still  further  and  considerably  decreased,  the  attendance  on  the  others 
has  become  greater.  The  gain  is  most  notable  in  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  the  gain  there  being  due  to  the  better  equipment  afforded 
by  the  Simpkins  laboratories,  which  now  afford  the  long-needed  means 
of  teaching  in  a  practical  way  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
art  of  treating  ores.  The  decrease  of  attendance  in  the  programme 
of  General  Science  is  not  unexpected,  nor  is  it  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  School.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  bringing  the  entrance 
requirements  towards  the  poibt  where  the  time  needed  in  preparing 
for  them  is  about  as  great  as  is  demanded  for  those  set  by  the 
College.  The  disappearance  of  this  group  will  relieve  the  School  of 
those  students  who  are  seeking  a  general  training  which  they  can 
equally  well  obtain  from  the  College,  and  leave  to  the  School  the 
task  of  preparing  men  for  professional  employment. 

Although  the  new  buildings  provided  for  the  Departments  of 
Engineering,  Geology,  Architecture,  and  Mining  were  not  entirely 
completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  year,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  all  be  ready  for  use  before  the  end  of 
the  first  term.  There  remains  the  crying  need  of  better  quarters  for 
the  Department  of  Chemistry.  If  these  are  not  soon  provided,  the 
lack  thereof  will  be  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
the  School.  Some  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  required  in  all  its 
programmes.     As  yet,  few  students  enter  with  sufficient  knowledge 
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of  that  subject  to  avoid  further  study  of  it.  As  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  gives  preference  to  those  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
are  enrolled  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  School,  none  of  this  group 
of  students  have  as  yet  been  deprived  of  their  needed  opportunities. 
But  some  students  register  late,  and  a  considerable  number  of  those 
enrolled  as  Specials  are  seeking  regular  standing.  Some  of  those 
^iroUed  in  the  School  have  been  unable  to  obtain  desks  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  remains  good.  During  the  year  four 
students  were  put  on  probation  and  one  was  suspended,  for  handing 
in  work  not  their  own.  Sixty-five  were  put  on  probation  for  inade- 
quate performance  of  duty.  In  twelve  instances  the  probation  was 
closed  because  of  persistent  neglect  or  failure  to  accomplish  the 
required  work.  No  instances  of  drunkenness,  gambling,  or  lewdness 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  School. 

The  health  of  the  School  has  been  good,  no  death  having  occurred 
during  the  academic  year.  This  satisfactory  condition  is  in  some 
part  due  to  the  promptness  with  which  cases  of  illness  are  reported 
to  the  Office  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  medical  visitation.  The  evil 
of  ^^  signing-off  "  for  slight  indispositions,  such  as  men  in  active  life 
cannot  afiford  to  consider,  has  been  less  noticeable  than  in  previous 
years.  On  the  average  somewhat  over  97%  of  the  men  are  by  their 
own  account  of  themselves  fit  for  duty. 

In  considering  the  position  of  the  School  with  reference  to  the 
College  and  to  the  Graduate  School,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
extent  to  which  the  instruction  in  these  divisions  of  the  work  done 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  merged.  At  present 
more  than  half  the  students  enrolled  in  the  several  departments 
which  were  established  in  the  once  distinct  Lawrence  School  are 
from  the  other  two  divisions.  In  the  existing  state  of  the  organiza- 
tion, a  large  number  of  students  enrolled  in  Harvard  College  are 
following  substantially  the  same  courses  of  study  as  would  be  re- 
quired of  them  were  they  in  some  of  the  four-year  programmes  of 
the  Scientific  School.  Some  of  these  men  transfer  to  the  School  at 
the  end  of  their  third  year,  with  the  intention  of  taking  their  degree 
in  Arts  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  that  in  Science  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year  of  their  residence  at  the  University.  So  far  the 
effect  of  this  system  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  enables  indus- 
trious students  of  fair  ability  to  obtain  a  somewhat  extended  general 
education  and  also  sufficient  technical  training  to  fit  them  for  the 
novitiate  in  several  branches  of  professional  science  within  five  years 
of  the  time  when  they  enter  college.     For  such  men  the  serious  diffi- 
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culty  of  beginning  professional  life  at  a  too  advanced  age,  which  is 
encountered  by  those  college  graduates  who  resort  to  the  schools 
which  fit  for  Law  or  Medicine,  is  effectively  solved.  Entering  col- 
lege at  eighteen,  a  young  man  who  makes  a  proper  choice  of  his 
studies  is  thus  enabled  to  graduate  in  Engineering  at  twenty-three, 
relatively  as  well  equipped  for  professional  duty  as  he  would  be  in 
the  other  professions  for  which  he  would  not  be  made  ready  until  he 
was  twenty-six  years  old. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  Pbbsidbnt  OP  THE  Uniybbsitt  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Gnuloate  School  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  report  upon  the  School  for  the  academic  year  190(M)1« 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  were 
Professors  Toy,  Jackson,  Davis,  Byerly,  M.  Warren,  Strobel, 
von  Jagemann,  Hart,  Kittredge,  Mtinsterberg,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  School.  The  only  member  who  had  not  been  in  service  during 
the  previous  year  was  Professor  Strobel.  He  replaced  Professor 
B.  O.  Peirce,  who  was  absent  from  the  University  on  leave. 

The  Board  met  nine  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  tener  in  the 
opening  and  closing  months  than  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  The 
ordinary  routine  business  of  the  Board  was  the  admission  of  students 
to  the  School  and  to  candidacy  for  the  higher  degrees,  action  on 
programmes  of  courses  offered  by  students  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  consideration  of  various  petitions  and  inquiries. 

The  topics  to  be  discussed  in  this  report  are,  first,  the  membership 
of  tiie  School ;  second,  the  degrees  for  which  recommendations  were 
made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  holders  of  these  degrees; 
third,  fellowships  and  scholarships;  and,  fourth,  miscellaneous 
topics.  Much  information  about  the  membership  and  character  of 
the  School  may  be  given  in  tabular  form.  As  the  Tables  for  the 
most  part  explain  themselves,  my  remarks  upon  them  will  be  brief. 

I.    Number  and  classification  of  ttndents  (resident  and  non-resident;   stu- 
dents doing  fall  or  partial  work ;  fields  of  stndy ;  length  of  connection 
with  the  School ;  holders  of  Bachelor's  and  of  the  higher  degrees)  : 
1898-99,  1899-1900,  1900-01. 
II.    Resident  Stodents  doing  full  work,  and  Non-Resident  Students :  1886-1901 . 
m.    Percentage  of  students  in  their  first  and  following  years  :  1896-1901. 
rV.    Colleges  and  UniTcrsities  represented,  with  Degrees  held  :  1900-01. 
V.   Colleges  and  UniTersities  represented  by  four  or  more  graduates  in  the 

School:  1896-97,  1S97-98,  1898-99,  1899-1900,  1900-01. 
VI.    Migration  of  Graduate  Students. 
VII.   Birthplaces  of  Graduate  StudenU :  1894-1901. 
Vm.    Residences  of  Graduate  StudenU :  1899-1901. 
IX.   Recommendations  for  Degrees  in  1899,  1900,  1901. 
X.   DlTisions  and  Departments  in  which  recommendations  for  the  Higher 

Degrees  were  made  in  1901. 
XI.   Age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for  the  Degrees  of  Master  of 

Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy :  1901. 
XII.   Age  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  created  in  1897-1901. 
Xin.   Fellowships  and  Scholarships:   numbers  and  classification  of  applicants 
and  appointees  in  1899-1900,  1900-01,  1901-02. 
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STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  for  1900-01  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  previous 
year.  This  number  does  not  include  a  few  men  who  were  in  the 
School  for  a  period  of  less  than  six  weeks  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 
To  these  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  who  were  actually 
members  of  the  School  might  be  added  twenty-three  members  of  the 
Class  of  1901  in  Harvard  College  who,  in  their  Senior  year,  were 
pursuing  studies  that  had  been  approved  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

Table  I.  —  Number  and  Classification  of  Students. 

18QS-M.      18W-1000.       1MNM)1. 
I.   Resident    Students  doing   fall   work   in  the 

School  for  the  whole  academic  year     .    .    .    218  227  226 
Resident  Students  not  doing  fall  work  or  not 
working  for  the  whole  year  as  resident  stu- 
dents    108              99  118 

821      —  826    839 

Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships    .      12  18  14 

Non-Resident  Students  not  holding  fellowships       8  2  0 

—  16      —     16      —    14 
II.   Students  whose  studies  lay  chiefly  in  * 

1.  Semitic  Langn^aK^B  and  History 8  0  I 

2.  Ancient  Languages  (Classics  and  Sanskrit)      47  66  47 
8.  Modern  Lang^iAgei  (including  Comparative 

Literature) 80  88  76 

4.  History  and  Political  Science 64  64  68 

6.  Philosophy  (including  Education)   ....  62  48  66 

6.  Fine  Arts  (including  Architecture)     ...  4  4  4 

7.  Music 1  1  1 

8.  Mathematics 19  12  20 

9.  Engineering 0  4  6 

10.  Physics 16  10  14 

11.  Chemistry 19  17  19 

12.  Biology 26  21  21 

18.  Geology 9  10  14 

14.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  .   .  1  ,8  8 

Unclassed  Students 7  19  10 

—  386      —  341       —  863 

III.   First-year  Students 186  181  189 

Second-year  StudenU 72  86  88 

Third-year  Students 44  88  62 

Fourth-year  StudenU 20  24  14 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 14  18  16 

—  886      —  841      —  868 

*  For  detailed  ttAUitics  m  to  the  number  of  Gradiute  Students  enrolled  in  the  rarioos  coarse* 
of  inttniction  offered  by  the  Facnl^  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  tee  the  Bep<Mt  of  the  Dean,  pp.  6ft-77. 
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lY.   A.B.'s  and  S.B.'t  of  Harrud  Unirerdty  and 

of  no  other  inttitation 118  101  101 

A.B/s  and  S.B/t  (and  holden  of  aimilar 

degrees)  of  other  institntiont  and  alto  of 

Harrard  Unirertity 84  88  88 

Stndenta  not  holding  the  Harrard  degree  of 

A.B.orS.B 184  207  219 

886    841     858 

Students  holdmg  the  Harrard  degree  of  A.M., 

S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  8.D 102  108  100 

Students  holding  the  Harrard  degree  of  A  .B .  or 

S.B.,  bnt  not  of  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.    97  84  88 

Students  holding  no  Harrard  degree  in  Arts, 

Philosophy,  or  Science 187  149  155 

886  841  858 

AdmiBBion  to  the  Graduate  School  is  ordinarily  granted  to  holden 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  good  colleges  and  to  a  few  other  persons 
of  maturity.  Recent  graduates  of  colleges  where  the  course  of  study 
would  not  secure  admission  to  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College^ 
with  or  without  conditions,  and  men  from  unknown  colleges  are  com- 
monly not  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  but  are  expected  to  seek 
admission  as  Undergraduates  or  as  Special  Students  in  Harvard 
College ;  if  their  record  here  Justifies  it,  they  are  sometimes  trans- 
ferred to  the  School  after  the  Mid-Year  examination  period.  The 
Administrative  Board  accepts  in  all  such  cases  the  ruling  of  the 
Faculty's  Committee  on  Admission  from  other  Colleges.  Although 
title  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  open  to  students  in  the  Graduate 
School,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  advise  recent  graduates  of 
other  colleges  who  seek  this  degree  to  secure  admission  to  the  Senior 
Class.  The  colleges  and  universities  that  were  represented  in  the 
School  in  1900-01  are  named  in  Tables  IV-VI. 

The  foregoing  Table  (Table  I)  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of 
the  stsidents  of  the  School  and  is  given  for  convenience  of  compari- 
son for  the  three  successive  academic  years,  1898-99,  1899-1900, 
1900-01. 

Of  the  Resident  Students  three  hundred  and  five  were  in  attend- 
ance throughout  the  whole  year.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  including  all  holders  of  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
were  engaged  in  what  is  defined  as  a  complete  year  of  work  (four 
courses  of  advanced  grade  or  their  equivalent)  or  were  doing  a  larger 
amount  of  work.  Seventy-six  of  the  number  in  residence  through- 
out the  year  were  doing  partial  woi^,  which  ranged  from  a  course  to 
three  courses.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-seven  Resident  Students, 
twenty- three  entered  after  November  1, 1900,  and  fourteen  withdrew 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 
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The  subjoined  Table  (II)  gives  the  statistics  since  1886-87,  when 
SQch  statistics  were  first  recorded,  of  Resident  Students  doing  full  or 
partial  woiic,  and  of  Non-Resident  Students. 

A  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  differs  essentially  from  a 
collie,  a  technical,  or  a  professional  school,  in  that  while  in  the 
latter  a  fixed  amount  of  work  is  necessarily  prescribed  for  each  stu- 
dent and  each  student  is  expected  to  complete  a  well  defined  course 
which  is  to  prepare  him  for  his  place  or  career  unong  men,  in  the 
Graduate  School  no  such  requirement  is  imposed,  except  for  candi- 
dates for  degrees.  In  the  Graduate  School  branches  of  learning  and 
science  are  explored  with  a  view  less  to  professional  expertness  and 
attainment  than  to  the  enlargement  and  advancement  of  learning 
and  science  in  and  through  the  student.  Consequently  there  will 
be  many  different  types  of  men  in  a  Graduate  School,  men  of  different 
aims  and  schemes  of  work,  men  who  are  able  to  devote  their  entire 
time  and  men  who  can  give  but  a  portion  of  it  to  their  studies. 
Although  it  is  through  the  former  class  that  the  School  does  its  most 
effective  work,  the  latter  class  is  equally  important  and  significant. 
It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  take  special  note  of  the  minority  —  about 
one-fourth  —  of  Resident  Students  who  in  1900-01  were  r^stered 
for  less  than  full  work.  Of  the  seventy-six  who  in  1900-01  were 
doing  partial  work  throughout  the  year,  seventeen  were  teachers  at 
this  University  either  as  assistants  or  as  instructors;  twenty  were 
teachers  in  actual  service  in  neighboring  colleges  or  schools ;  four 
were  clergymen  in  charge  of  congregations ;  three  were  students  in  a 
neighboring  institution,  and  of  the  remaining  twenty-two  a  good 
proportion  were  men  who  had  nearly  completed  the  requirements 
for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  and  found  it  necessary  to  register  only 
for  a  small  amount  of  instruction.  The  value  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  Graduate  School  to  students  of  all  these  classes 
should  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  community.  Many  of  the 
teachers  referred  to  above  were  enrolled  in  the  courses  on  fkiucation 
and  Teaching,  lliere  is  no  good  reason  why  a  much  larger  number 
of  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  eastern  Massachusetts 
might  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  advanced  work 
that  are  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  class  of  Non-Resident  Students  included  all  holders  of 
travelling  fellowships  and  other  fellowships  held  by  students  away 
from  Cambridge,  and  in  1900-01  no  other  persons.  In  no  year 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate  Department  in  1872  has 
the  number  of  Non-Resident  Students  exceeded  nineteen.  And  no 
d^pree  is  conferred  by  this  University  upon  such  students  for  work 
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done  excluBively  in  absence.  Such  work  if  used  for  a  degi'ee  must 
be  supplementary  to  that  done  during  at  least  one  year  of  previous 
residence.  In  fact,  the  privilege  of  Non-Resident  membership  is 
open  only  to  men  who  have  already  resided  at  the  University  for 
a  satisfactory  period. 

The  second  division  of  Table  I  indicates  in  general  the  several 
fields  of  learning  and  science  in  which  the  work  of  the  students 
chiefly  lay.  Classiflcation  here  is  difficult,  since  in  the  case  of 
many  students  the  work  of  each  lies  in  more  than  one  department,  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  noted  in  this  Table.  Detailed  information  about 
the  choice  of  studies  of  Graduate  Students  in  the  several  departments 
may  be  obtained  from  the  statistics  which  are  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  steady  and 
almost  uniform  attraction  that  several  of  the  great  departments  of 
learning  exercise  upon  advanced  students  is  apparent  from  the  Table. 
In  1900-01  the  subjects,  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
students  that  pursued  them,  were:  — 

Modern  Langoagei,  Chemistry, 

Philosophy  (including  Education),  Physics, 

History  and  Political  Science,  Engineering, 

Ancient  Languages,  Fine  Arts  (including  Architecture), 

Natural  History  (Biology  and  Qeology),  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 

Mathematics,  Music. 

The  large  proportion  of  men  who  were  students  of  the  languages, 
modem  and  ancient  (36%),  and  of  the  historical  and  philosophical 
sciences  (87%),  as  against  the  students  of  the  mathematical,  physi- 
cal and  natural  sciences  (27%),  is  at  least  noteworthy.  The  recent 
great  growth  of  the  School  has  been  divided  with  remarkable  uneven- 
ness  between  the  languages  and  the  historical  and  philosophical 
sciences  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
natural  sciences  on  the  other.  In  this  the  experience  of  this  School 
has  been  different  from  that  of  most  other  Graduate  institutions  of 
learning.^ 

An  inspection  of  the  next  division  of  the  Table  (and  of  Table  III, 
below)  shows  that  the  proportion  of  students  who  were  in  the  School 
for  a  second  year  has  been  slightly  reduced,  while  that  of  students 
remaining  for  the  third  year  has  Increased.  As  in  the  past,  some- 
what more  than  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  School  have  been  in 
it  but  one  year.     Somewhat  more  than  half  of  these  received  the 

'  A  table  of  statistics  for  this  University  is  giyen  in  the  Harvard  OraduaU^ 
Magaxint,  December,  1900,  p.  286. 
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degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  close  of  the  year.  About  one-f oarth 
have  been  in  the  School  for  two  years  only,  while  nearly  the  same 
number  have  been  in  it  for  three  or  more  years.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  for  many  of  the  First-year  Students  —  those  who  have 
pursued  graduate  study  elsewhere  —  their  first  year  at  this  University 
is  really  often  a  second  or  a  third  year  of  graduate  study.     Table  III 


Table  III.  —  Pebcbntagbs  op  Students  in  thbir  first  and 

POLLOWINO  YBARS:    1896-1901. 


ItM-ST. 

18S7-St. 

aW^P'^Mr* 

lass-lMO. 

IMS-Sl. 

Firtt-jear  StndenU 

Second-year  StodenU  .... 

Third-year  Students 

Fourth-year  Students  and  Stu- 
dents of  longer  residence .   . 

PtrcMit. 
51 
S8 
16 

10 

Ptrccnt. 
51 
85 
15 

9 

P«>C«Bt. 

55 
21 
IB 

11 

Percent. 
58 
85 
11 

11 

Fmtetnt, 
54 

ts 

15 
8 

shows  that  for  the  last  five  years  the  proportion  of  Second-year, 
Third-year,  and  Fourth-year  Students  has  been  remarkably  uniform, 
while  that  of  First-year  Students  has  only  slightly  increased.  It  is 
clear  that  men  who  resort  to  the  Graduate  School  for  only  one  year 
of  work  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  majority  of  its  students,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible this  single  year  at  the  University. 

The  members  of  the  Graduate  School  are  for  the  most  part  a  com- 
pany of  rather  mature  young  men,  who  have  devoted  a  considerable 
time,  since  receiving  their  first  degree,  to  intellectual  work  either  as 
teachers  or  as  Graduate  Students  here  or  elsewhere.  For  of  the 
First-year  Students  in  1900-01,  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  had  entered 
the  School  immediately  on  receiving  their  first  degree  (54) ;  about 
twelve  per  cent,  had  received  this  degree  in  1899  (23) ;  about  eleven 
per  cent,  in  1898  (22)  ;  about  ten  per  cent,  in  1897  (20),  while  the 
remainder  —  about  thirty-seven  per  cent.  (70) — had  received  this 
degree  in  1 896  or  earlier,  four  or  more  years  before  they  entered  the 
School.  With  hardly  an  exception  the  seventy  per  cent,  who  had 
been  one  or  more  years  out  of  college  before  coming  to  the  School 
had  been  carrying  on  graduate  studies  at  other  colleges  or  universi- 
ties or  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  or  both.  The  Graduate  School 
as  yet  appears  to  make  no  strong  appeal  to  very  young  men,  in  the 
Senior  classes  either  of  Harvard  College  or  of  other  colleges. 
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The  fourth  division  of  Table  I  shows  in  general  the  extent  to  which 
the  School  draws  its  members  from  Harvard  University,  as  con- 
trasted with  other  institutions  (for  detailed  information  on  this  point 
Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI  should  be  consulted).  About  fifty-six  per 
cent,  of  the  students  of  the  School  held  a  degree  from  Harvard 
University.  About  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  School 
did  not  hold  the  first  Harvard  degree  in  Arts  or  Science.  The 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  School  has  been  of  late  years  due 
almost  entirely  to  persons  who  hold  no  Harvard  degree. 


18M-07. 

1W7-M. 

180S-W. 

18W-1Q0O. 

1900-01. 

Percentage  of  Students  hold- 
ing no  Harvard  degree    .   . 

Percentage  of  Students  hold- 
ing no  Harvard  first  degree 
in  Arts 

40 
52 

40 
55 

41 
55 

44 
61 

44 
62 

Tables  IV-VIII  supplement  each  other  and  show  in  detail  the 
extent  to  which  the  different  higher  institutions  and  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  represented  in  the  Graduate  School.  In  Table  IV 
are  given  the  various  colleges  and  universities  and  the  professional 
and  technical  schools  whose  graduates  were  members  of  the  School 
in  1900-01,  together  with  the  degrees  these  men  held  and  the  num- 
ber of  different  men  from  each  institution. 

These  Tables  show  that  Harvard  University  continues  to  draw  its 
Graduate  Students  from  the  whole  country,  and,  to  a  slight  extent, 
from  foreign  countries,  a  larger  number  of  institutions  being  repre- 
sented in  the  School  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  most  common  degree  held  by  members  of  the  School  was  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  next,  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  Bachelor  degrees  in  the  School,  three  hun- 
dred and  four  were  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  forty-two  Bachelor  of 
Science.  As  compared  with  previous  years  the  proportion  of  Bache- 
lors of  Science  as  against  Bachelors  of  Arts  is  slightly,  though  only 
slightly,  increasing.  There  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
Masters  of  Arts,  fifteen  Masters  of  Science,  and  twenty  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  in  the  School  in  1900-01,  as  against  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  Masters  of  Arts,  thirteen  Masters  of  Science,  and  eight 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  1899-1900.  The  increasing  popularity  of 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  deserves  note. 

The  number  of  colleges  that  send  each  year  a  considerable  group 
of  students  to  the  Graduate  School  is  remarkably  constant  (Table  V). 
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Leaving  Harvard  graduates  out  of  consideration,  it  appears  that  in 
1896-97  there  were  fourteen  colleges  represented  in  the  School  by 
four  or  more  graduates ;  in  1897-98  there  were  eighteen ;  in  1898-99, 
fifteen;  in  1899-1900,  twenty-four;  and  in  1900-01,  twenty-three. 

The  colleges  and  universities  that  have  been  steadiest  in  the  supply 
of  Graduate  Students  for  the  past  four  years,  each  sending  from  four 
to  eleven  students  every  year,  are:  Amherst,  Brown,  Calif ornia, 
Kansas,  Northwestern ,  Toronto,  and  Yale. 

Five  members  of  the  Graduate  School  were  holders  of  fellowships 
or  scholarships  which  had  been  offered  by  other  institutions  or 
oi^anizations :  namely,  scholarships  of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis,  awarded  to  competent  graduates 
of  local  colleges  who  entered  the  Graduate  School ;  travelling  fellow- 
ships from  Dalhousie  University  (the  Exhibition  Science  Scholarship) 
and  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (the  Hector  Tyndale 
Fellowship) . 

A  large  number  of  the  Resident  Students  in  the  Graduate  School 
had  pursued  graduate  studies  at  other  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  at  foreign  universities.  For  such  work  in  a  number  of 
cases  they  held  degrees.  Many  of  these  men  became  or  are  to 
become  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  at  this  University,  and 
Graduate  studies  pursued  at  another  university  are  accepted,  if 
properly  attested  and  otherwise  satisfactory  to  the  respective  Divi- 
sions of  the  Faculty,  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  of  at 
least  two  years  of  Graduate  study  for  the  degree,  one  of  these  years 
being,  according  to  the  statute,  spent  in  residence  at  this  University. 

In  1899-1900  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  members  of  the  School, 
or  nearly  one-third,  had  carried  on  Graduate  studies  elsewhere.  In 
1900-01  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the 
members  of  the  School,  had  already  been  Graduate  Students 
elsewhere,  and  of  these,  fifty-eight  had  received  degrees  for  these 
studies  (A.M.,  S.M.,  or  Ph.D.).  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  had 
pursued  similar  studies  at  this  University,  for  one  or  more  years. 

The  colleges  and  universities  at  which  thi*ee  or  more  men  in  the 
Graduate  School  in  1900-01  had  previously  pursued  Graduate  studies 
are  given  in  Table  VI. 
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Table  VI.  —  Migration  op  Graduate  Students. 

Harrardf  164,  Bofton  UniTerdQr,  8, 
Chicago,  19  (including  8  tammer  ttadentf),       Clark,  8, 

California,  6,  Dalhonsie,  3, 

Colombia,  o,  Michigan,  8, 

Pennsylrania,  5,  Munich,  8, 

Brown,  4,  Nebraska,  8, 

Illinois,  UniTcrsity  of,  4,  Oberlin,  8, 

Johns  Hopkins,  4,  Wisconsin,  8, 

Leipsic,  4,  Yale,  8. 

Besides  these,  other  colleges  and  anirerslties  where  one  or  two  members  of  the  School 
had  porsned  Grsdiutte  studies  are :  Acadia,  American  8cho<d  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
American  School  of  Classical  Stndies  in  Rome,  Bowdoln,  Colombian,  Cornell,  Denison,  Dick* 
inson,  Illinois  College,  Kansas,  Bfiami,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Northwestern,  Ohio  State,  Ohio,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Princeton,  Toronto,  Trinity  (N.  C.)»  Tofts, 
Virginia,  Weslejan  (Conn.),  Western  Reserre,  West  Virginia,  and  Williams;  and  the  following 
foreign  onirentlties :  Berlin,  Freiburg  in  Baden,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  Paris,  Tttblngen,  Vienna,  and 
Zurich.  To  these  should  be  added  the  theological  seminaries  at  Alleghenj  (Reformed  Presby* 
terian),  Andover,  Boston  UnlTersity,  Cambridge  (Episcopal},  Hartford,  and  Rochester. 

The  fields  of  stady  of  these  migrating  students  were  —  for  subjects 
in  which  there  were  seven  or  more  —  as  follows :  — 

Philosophy,  26,  Modem  Languages  (not  including 
Classics,  28,  English),  8, 

History  and  Political  Science,  21,  Geology,  8, 

English  Language  and  Literature,  18,  Chemistry,  8, 

Natural  History  (Botany,  Biology,  Physics,  8, 

etc.)>  9t  Mathematics,  7. 

A  group  of  Graduate  Students  that  might  be  classified  with  that 
of  the  migrants  is  that  of  teachers  who  are  in  the  School  upon  leave 
of  absence  from  their  respective  colleges  or  schools,  and  who  expect  to 
return  to  the  positions  they  have  left.  They  are  men  who  for  the 
most  part  have  been  successful,  and  in  some  cases  have  attained 
distinction,  in  their  profession,  and  they  come  to  the  University  for 
a  year  or  two  of  advanced  study  in  their  special  departments,  the 
better  to  fit  themselves  for  their  chosen  work.  In  1900-01  twenty- 
three  colleges  were  represented  in  the  School  by  as  many  men, 
members  of  their  Faculties  on  leave  of  absence ;  and  five  prepara- 
tory schools  or  other  institutions  of  the  same  grade  were  similarly 
represented. 

This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  large  number  of  men  in  the 
School  doing  partial  work  who  are  actively  engaged  each  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  profession  in  or  near  Boston,  chiefly  teachers  in  prepara- 
tory schools  and  colleges,  and  a  few  clergymen  (see  above,  page 
117).  In  the  same  category  with  these  might  be  included  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  men  who,  being  members  of  the  Graduate 
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School,  serve  the  University  as  instructors,  teaching  fellows,  and 
assistants.     In  1900-01  there  were  forty-seven  such. 

Table  VTI. — Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Students:  1894-1901. 


5 


i 


Stadents  bom  in  the  New  England 

SUtes 

Stodentf  bom  in  other  Northern 

States  east  of   the    Mississippi 

RiTer  

Students  bom  in  Southern  States 

east  of  the  Mississippi  RiTer  .  . 
Students  bom  in  States  west  of  the 

Mississippi  River 

Students  bom  in  the  Dominion  of 

Canada 

Students    bom   in    other   foreign 

countries 

Total  number  of  students    .   . 

Percentage  of  students  bom  in  New 
England 

Percentage  of  students  born  else- 
where   


109 

97 
20 
17 
16 
18 


272 

40 

60 


131 

85 
19 
25 
16 
28 


299 

44 

56 


141 


86 


13' 


25 


17 


24 


306 

46 
54 


121 


89 


19 


26 


18 


20 


298 


41 


59 


143 


106 


15 


30 


25 


17 


886 


43 


57 


122 


119 


17 


84 


23 


26 


841 


86 


64 


127 


136 


16 


30 


21 


28 


358 


36 


64 


Table  VIII. — Residences  op  Graduate  Students:  1899-1901. 

1809-lMO.    1900-01. 

New  England  States 154  167 

Northem  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rirer 94  99 

Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rirer 22  16 

States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 45  46 

Canada 19  18 

Foreign  countries 7  7 

841  358 

These  Tables  (VII,  VIII)  show  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  in  1900-01  were  bom  out  of  New  England,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  such  men  is  on  the  increase.  On  the  other 
hand  nearly  one-half  of  the  students  claim  residence  in  New  England. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  Tables  shows  accordingly  that  a  consider- 
able nnmber  of  persons  not  of  New  England  birth  have  immigrated 
into  it. 
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DEGREES. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  persons  were  recommended*  for  the 
higher  degrees  at  Conmiencement,  1901. 

The  details  are  foand  in  the  following  Table  (IX),  which  gives  in 
the  first  and  second  parts  the  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  any 
degree,  and  the  number  of  other  students  recommended  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  the  three  years  1899,  1900,  1901.  In  the  thurl  part  of 
the  Table  all  persons  recommended  for  the  higher  degrees  (A.M., 
S.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.)  are  classified  with  reference  to  their  previous 
graduation  as  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  of  Science. 

Table  IX. — RBComfSNDATiONS  fob  Deobees  in  1899-1901. 


I.  Graduate  stodenta  recommended  for  A.B.  . 
Gradnaie  ttadents  recommended  for  A.M.  . 
GraduAte  students  recommended  for  S.M.  . 
Gradonte  studentf  recommended  for  Ph.D. 
Graduate  students  recommended  for  S.D.  . 


S 
97 

6 
21 


IflOO. 

10 

106 

1 

85 


1901. 

18 

98 

9 

29 


1   188         1  158        0  148 


n.  College  Senion  recommended  for  A.M.  .   . 

College  Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended  for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  Senior  year 

College  Senion  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended for  S.M.  on  work  done  in  Senior  year 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M. 
on  special  courses  of  ntady 

Professional  students  recommended  for  Ph.D. 
on  special  courses  of  study 

Total  of  the  aboTe  list 

Deduct  Graduate  students  recommended 
for  A.B 

Total  number  recommended  for  A.M.,  S.M., 
Ph.D.,  and  S.D 

HI.  Qarrard  Bachelon  of  Arts  or  Science,  not 
preriously  graduated  elsewhere 

Hsrrard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
riously graduated  elsewhere 

Students  not  Harrard  Bachelon  of  Arts  or 
Science 


8 

16 
0 

8 

2    28 
161 

8 
158 


19 


28 


0 


8 


0    27        0    82 


180 


10 


170 


175 


18 


162 


65 

62 

59 

20 

22 

20 

68  158 

86  170 

83  162 

*  The  number  of  persons  recommended  each  year,  and  that  of  the  men  who 
actually  receire  the  degree,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  do  not  always 
agree.  Usually  a  few  of  the  candidates  recommended  do  not  receire  the  deg^ree 
■t  <mce.  The  degree  is  in  these  cases  ordinarily  conferred  in  a  later  year* 
**aa  of*  the  year  in  which  the  recommendation  was  made. 
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Two  remarks  may  be  made  upon  this  Table.  The  number  of 
college  Seniors  who  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  work 
done  in  their  Senior  year  in  excess  of  the  requirement  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  is  rapidly  increasing.  (In  1897  there  were  six ; 
in  1898,  nine;  in  1899,  sixteen;  in  1900,  nineteen  ;  in  1901,  twenty- 
three.)  These  men  have  in  reality  asually  completed  the  course  of 
study  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  three  years,  but  they  prefer  to 
receive  this  degree  not  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  but  at  that  of 
the  fourth  year  with  their  college  class.  The  Master's  degi'ee  is  con- 
ferred without  further  residence  and  study  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year,  and  is  thus  known  as  a  ^^  postponed  A.M."  In  my  opinion 
these  men  should  be  catalogued  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  their 
peculiar  relation  both  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  to  the  Master's 
degree. 

Attention  also  should  be  called  to  the  gradual  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  non-Harvard  men  (that  is,  men  who  do  not  hold  the 
Harvard  Bachelor's  degree)  that  are  promoted  to  the  higher  degrees. 
In  1901  over  51%  of  the  men  recommended  for  higher  degrees  held 
no  first  degree  from  Hai'vard;  in  1900  about  50%  ;  in  1899  the 
proportion  was  44%. 

The  next  Table  (X)  indicates  the  departments  or  fields  of  study 
in  which  lay  the  chief  work  of  the  candidates  for  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor 
of  Science. 

Table  X.  —  Divisions  and  Departments  in  which  recommenda- 
tions FOR  the  Higher  Degrees  were  made  in  1901. 

/ DlQlUat.  s 

DnrisioN.                Dkpabtmbnt.                    a.m.         8.h.        ph.d.        b.d. 
I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 

II.  Ancient  Languages : 

Indo-Iranian  Languages 

The  Classics  (Greek,  Latin)   ...    13  .  .  6 

Total  in  Ancient  Languages  .   .    —   18    —   ..     —     5 

III.  Modem  Languages : 

English U  .  .  I 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures    5            .  .  1 
French,  and  other  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures   ....      6           .  .  1 

In  more  than  one  Department 3 

Total  in  Modem  Languages   .    —  28    —   .  .  —     8 

IV.  History  and  Political  Science : 

History  and  Govemment 24  .  .  2 

Political  Economy 9  .  .  2 

ToUl  in  Hist,  and  Political  Sci.    —  88    —   ..     —     4 


•    • 


•    • 


•    • 


•     • 
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DinnoH.  DiFAanmT.  a.m.         »m,       tb.d.       sjk 

V.  Philorophy 18  .  .  6 

[Education 8] 

VI.  Fine  Arta 

VII.  Music 

VIII.  MaUiematicB 1  9 

IX.  Engineering 1  1 

X.  Physics 9  1  8 

XI.  Chemistry 4  9 

Xn.  Biology: 

Botany 1  9 

Zoology 8  1  8 

Total  in  Biology «.4—8—     8—   .. 

Xm.  Geology: 

Geology  and  Geography 4  2  1 

Bfineralogy  and  Petrography 1 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 2 

Total  in  Geology _4_4_2—  .. 

XIV.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  .   .  1 

In  more  than  one  Division 7 

Professional  Students : 

Divinity  School 5 

Law  School 2 

Medical  School 1 

Total 124  9  29  7! 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  apon  the  twenty- 
nine  persons  named  below.  With  each  name  are  given  the  special 
field  in  which  the  degree  was  taken,  the  candidate's  academic  history, 
the  subject  of  his  thesis,  and  his  present  occupation. 

Philology.  HoMBR  Jambs  Edmiston. 

_                 -^              „  CUwioil   PhUology — a.b.  (Univ.  of  Ar#. 

William  W ilhow  Baker.  bratka)  1892,  a.m.  IHarrard  UnitJ)  1890. 

Chtfsical Philology.— A.B.  wmma  ewm  UnnU  —  Rea.  Gr.  Stod.,  1898- 1001. 

1898,  A.M.  1899.  —  Rm.  Gr.  Stad.,  1898-1901.  Thesis :  **  AriJitotelis  Poeticam  qaibas  roodis 

Thesis :  "  Qoid  de  scriptis  sals  aUommqua  scriptores  »eute  inferiores  prare  interpr*. 

iudicarent  Ck>mici  Graed.**  Uti  slnt  aufteritar." 

Instnictor  in  Latin  in  this  Unirertitj.  Associate  in   Ladn,  Biyn   Mawr  College, 

_           _                  ^  Bfvn  Blamr,  P*. 
JoHH  Tagoart  Clark. 

^?2^TJ^1^***^^^r.'^^^2i5!S?      Robert  Hunthcotok  Fletcher. 
1896,  A.M.  1809.  —  Kes.  Or.  otod.,  1898-1901.  •i?«„ii.k  i>i.ti-vi«—       .«  t  t\ ._     ^i.  r,  n 

Th^:  "An  Examin^Ion  of  the  Derelop.  »°^»^»».  ^^iTlin^^l^^y^^'* 

ment  of  Medial  Consonants  in  Italian,  with  ^V^lnA    \\SlJS^^^^^  ^^  ~ 

^ej^B^nce  to  the  Question  of  Ac  ^^;  r^^^lJf  ArthnrtJl,' Su^^ii   in  the 

"^S^CSlTf  e^oT "  ™^""^  "^  "^  No'iJTtSfdtw^iih^^^^^^^     in  Europe, 

ae  Sogers  FeUow.  ^  j^,j„  TbSmton  Kirkland  FeUow. 

Charles  Nelson  Cole. 

daseical Philology .—A.B.(/ZJiiioi«ir««lcyafi  Carl  Newell  Jackson. 

Ui^.)  1894,  A.M.  (  Univ,  of  tUinoU)  1897,  Clasnical  Philology.— a.b.  magna  cum  laud4 

A.M.   (Harvard   Univ.)    1898.~Bes.  Gr.  1808,a.m.  1899.  — Res. Gr. Stud..  1898-1901. 

Stod.,  1897-99.  Thesis :  **  Qnas  Partes  Eqni  habel>ant  in  Re- 

Thetis :  **  De  VergOio  Catnlli  Imitatore.'*  ligionibus  Oraecomm  ?  ^' 

iBstrudor   in    Latin,   Comell   UniTersitj,  Now  studying  Classical  Philology  in  Berlin. 

Ithaca,  N.Y.  as  Rogers  FeUow. 
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HbHBT    WaSHIMOTON   P1UE8COTT. 
ClmMical  Philology.— a.b.  9umma  cum  iauds 

1896,  KUL'  IMO.  —  Bet.  Ur.  Stod.,  1806-W. 
Thetis :  **  De  Daphnide  CommenUdo.*' 
Intcnictor  in  Lftun,  Unireni^  of  Califoraift, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

John  Christian  Ransmeieb. 
Oemutnic  Philology.—  ph.b.  (ydrtMwt»Um 

Univ.,  77/.)  ISMl  A.M.  IffartDard  Unit,) 

1806.  — Bet.  Gr.  Stod.,  1807-1001. 
Thetis:   **The  Element  of  BeTolt  in  the 

Thought  of  Johann  Chrittoph  Friedrich 

HSlderlin.** 
Inttractor  in   Gemuui,  Willi«iut   College, 

Williamttown,  Mms. 

Philosophy. 

Milton  Eugene  Blanchabd. 
Logic  and  Metaphytics.  — utt.b.  (Univ,o/ 

Oalififmia)  1887,  a.b.  (ibid.)  1808,  A.M. 

( Harvard  Univ.)  1900.- Bet.  Gr.  Stod., 

1800-1001. 
Thesis :  "  The  NegatiTe  Principle  In  Logic, 

Mathematics,  and  Ethics." 
Principal  of  the  Ilancock  Grammar  School, 

San  Erancitco,  Cal. 

Lewis  Clinton  Carson. 
Metaphysict  and  Epittemology.— A.B.  (Univ. 

€/ Michigan)  1802,  A.B.  (Harvard  Univ.) 

1803,  A.M.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1800,  aji. 

(Harvard  Univ.)  1000.  — Bet.  Gr.  Stnd., 

1W8-1001. 
Thesit :  "  The  Object  of  Knowledge :  A  Dit. 

tertation  in  Philosophical  Transcendence." 
Astlstant  in  Philosopny  in  tbit  Univorti^. 

Thomas  Harvey  Haines. 
Psychology.  —  S.B.  (Havtrford  Ootl.,  Pa.) 

1898,  A.M.   (ibid.)  1807,  A.M.    (Harvard 

Unir.)  1808.  — Bet.  Gr.  Stud.,  1807-1001. 
Thetis :  *'  The  Temporal  Belations  of  Mental 

Procomes :  An  Experimental  Study  of  Ob. 

jectirc  and  Subjectire  Simultaneity." 
AMistant   Professor   of  Psychology,  Ohio 

State  Unirertity,  Columbus,  O. 

Edwin  Bissell  Holt. 
Psychology.  —  a.b.  magna  cum  lauds  1800, 

A.M.  (Wumbia  Unir.,  AM'.)  1900.  — Bet. 

Gr.  8tud^l897-08, 1900-01. 
Thesis :  **  The  Motor  Klerocut  in  Vision." 
Instructor  in  Psychology  in  this  Unirersi^. 

Raymond  Herhrrt  Stetson. 
Psychology.- PH.B.  (06er/<n  Cotl.,  O.)  1808, 

A.M.  (ibid.)  1800.- Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1800- 

1001. 
Thesis:  "  Bhythm  and  Bhyme." 
bistructor  in  Philosophy,  Tabor  College, 

Tabor,  la. 

Hiftory. 

Jonas  Viles. 
Constitutional  History  of  England  from  1660 

to  1040.  —  A.B.  magna  cum  lauds  1800, 

A.M.  1807.  —  Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  180»-1001. 
Thesis :  "  The  Priry  Council  of  Elizabeth : 

A  Partial  Study  of  some  of  its  Administra- 

tire  Fuiictions." 
Engaged  in  study  and  research  in  EufdAud. 

Arthur  Herbert  Wilde. 
France  in  the  Meroringian  Period.  — a.b. 

(Boston  Univ.)  1887,  s.t.b.  (ibid.)  1801, 

A.M.  (Harvard   Unit.)  1800.- Bes.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1891  and  1898-1000. 
Thesis :  **  The  Administration  of  the  Schools 

of  Gaul  from  the  Fourth  Century  to  the 

Beforms  of  Charlema^e." 
AssiMtant  Professor  of  History ,  Northwestern 

Unirersity,  EranHon,  111. 


Political  Science. 

Don  Carlos  Barrett. 
Money.— PH.B.  (Earlham  Coll.,  /ii<f.}1880, 

A.M.  (ibid.)  1808,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.) 

1806.  —  Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1806-417. 
Thesis :  **  The  Origin  and  Supposed  Necea- 

sity  of  the  United  States  Notes." 
Associate   Professor  of  Political   Scienca, 

Harerlbrd  College,  Harerford,  Pa. 

Herbert  Camf  Marshall. 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States.— 

A.B.    (Ohio   WesUvan   Univ.)    1801,  A3. 

(Harvard  Univ.)  1804,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1806.— 

Bes.  Or.  Stud.,  1894-08. 
Thesis :  "  The  Currency  and  the  Morement 

of  Prices  in  the  United  States  from  1880  to 

1880." 
Third-year  Law  Student  in  this  Unirerslty. 

Mathenuitica. 

Charles  William  McGowak  Black. 
Analysis.— A.B.  (Dickinson  OoU.,  /^.)1880, 

A.M.  (ibid.)  1802,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.) 

1800.  — Bes.  Gr.  Stud..  1808-1001. 
Thesis :  *«  The  Parametric  Bepresentation  of 

the  Neighborhood  of  a  Singular  Point  of 

an  Analytic  Surfice." 
Instmctor  in  Mathematics,  Unirertity  of 

Oregon. 

Charles  Nelson  Haskins. 
Lie*t  Theory  of  Continuont  Groups.- s.b. 

(Mass.  InsOtuU  of  Ttchnoiogv)  1807,  s.M. 

(Harvard  Univ.)  1899,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1900. 

—  Bet.  Gr.  Stud.,  1808-1001. 
Thetis:   **On  the  Inrarianto  of  Quadratic 

Differential  Forms." 
Now  studying  Mathematics  at  Gdttfaigen,  as 

Harris  Fellow. 

Physica. 

Charles  Hamilton  Ayres,  Jr. 
Electricity.— A.B.  magna  cum  Uxuds  1808, 

A.M.  1899.  — Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-1001. 
Thesis :  *'  Measurement  of  the  Internal  Be> 

tistance  of  Galranic  Cells." 
Instructor  in  Physics  in  this  Unirersi^. 

George  Ashley  Campbell. 
Electricity.  — S.B.  (Mass.  Instituts  of  Tech. 

nology)  1801.  A.B.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1802, 

A.M.  (ibid.)  1808.— Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1801-08. 
Thesis:  "On  Loaded  Lines  in  Telephonic 

Transmi«sion." 
Electrical  Engineer  with  the  American  Bell 

Telephone  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clarence  Auoustds  Chant. 

Electro-Optics.  —  A.B.  (Univ.  of  TorotUo, 
Ont.)  1800,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1000.  — Bet.  Or. 
Stud.,  1000-01. 

Thesis:  "The  Skin-effect  in  Electric  Os- 
cillators :  with  a  Method  of  Determining 
Wave-lengths." 

Lecturer  in  Physics,  University  of  Toronto. 

ChemlBtry. 


George  William  Heimrod. 
Physical  Chemistry  .—A.B.  stfinma  ctftn  totMf« 
1808,  A.M.  1800.— Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1808-1001. 
Thenis :  "  The  Silver  Voltameter.** 
Now   studying  Chemistry   in   Europe,   as 
Parker  Fellow. 
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Bkhjamin  Shokbs  Mbrioolp. 
Inornnic  Chemittij.  —  a^.  1806,  A^.  IMT. 

~  Res.  Gr.  Stad.,  1806-1900. 
Thesis :  "  A  Kevislon  of  the  Atomic  Weight 

of  Urmmam.'* 
Instructor  in  Chemistrj,  Worcester  Polj> 

technic  IiMtitute,  Worcester,  Bi»M. 

Biology. 

31aitbice  Alphkus  Bio  blow. 
ZoSlogy.— B-B.  (Ohio  WetUyan  Unit.)  1804, 


XlfortkweHem   Unip,,   III.)  1800.  ~ 

Res.  Ur.  8tnd.,  1808-00. 
lliesis :  *'  The  Euij  Derelopment  of  LepM : 

A    Study   of   Cell-LineAire    and    Oenn- 

Layers,*^ 
Instractor  in  Biology,   TeAchen'  College, 

ColnmbiA  Unirerslty,  New  York. 

BoBEST  William  Hall. 
Zoology.  —  PB.B  (  YaU  Univ.,  Otmn.)  1805, 

A.B.  cum  laudU  (ffartard   Uniw.)  1807, 

A^.  iilHiL)  1806.— Res.  Or.  Stnd.,  180fr-00. 
The^:   *'The  Derelopment  of  the  Meso* 

nephros  mnd  the  MttUerifui  Dacts  in  Am* 

phibia.** 
Instructor  in  Biology,  Sheflleld   Bdentillc 

School  of  Yftle  Unirersity. 


Reuben  Mtron  Stbono. 
Zo01ogy.— A.B.   (ObtrliH    (ML,    O.)  180T, 

A.1I.  {Harvard   Unit.)    1800.  — Res.  Or. 

Stnd.,  1806-1001. 
Thesis :  **  The  Derelopment  of  CoUmt  in  the 

Deflnitire  Festher.** 
Teacher  of  Biology,  Morgan  Park  Academy, 

HI. 

G«olofy. 

Erveat  Howe. 
Petrographical  Oeology.— A.B.  ( Yai4  Uni^t 

Conn.)  1806,  a.k.  (ffarvard  Dniv.)  1600.— 

Res.  Or.  Stnd.,  1806-1001. 
Thesis :  "The  Pre.Cambrian  IntnudTe Rocki 

of  the  Animas  Canyon.  Colorado." 
Assistant  Oeologist  in  the  U.S.  Oeological 

Sorrey. 

Alfbbd  William  OuifKiKO  Wil«oh. 

Physical  Oeology.  —  A.B.  ( CTkle.  of  TonmiOt 
OnL)  1808.  A.H.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1800.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1806-1001. 

Thesis :  **  Physical  Oeology  of  Central  On- 
tario." 

Recently  Assistant  in  the  Oeological  Sarrey 
ofCanada;  now  continuing  his  geological 
studies  in  Europe. 


Of  these  twenty-nine  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  twenty-one  —  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  nomher  —  are  now  engaged  each  in  the  pnrsait  of 
his  profession.  Except  two  —  one  an  assistant  in  a  scientific  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government,  one  engaged  in  business 
as  an  electrical  engineer  —  all  of  the  twenty-one  are  teachers  either 
in  colleges  or  universities  (three  are  professors,  fourteen  are  instruc- 
tors or  assistants),  or  in  secondary  institutions  (two).  Of  these 
teachers  only  four  are  in  the  service  of  this  University,  as  against 
twelve  in  the  preceding  year.  All  of  the  remaining  eight  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  are  continuing  their  studies,  one  in  a  professional  school 
of  this  University,  and  the  remainder  in  Europe.  Five  of  the  latter 
are  travelling  fellows. 

As  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  this  University  is  based 
on  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  its  equivalent,  all  the 
men  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  held  a  degree  in  Arts, 
save  one :  be,  though  holding  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master 
of  Science,  had  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  Hai-vard  A.B. 
Twenty-six  of  the  twenty-nine  held  Harvard  degrees:  one  A.B. 
only,  twelve  A.B.  and  A.M.,  and  thirteen  A.M.  only.  All  the 
candidates  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  except  six ;  four  of  these  were 
Harvard  A.M's. ;  one  was  an  A.M.  elsewhere,  and  the  sixth  was 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Science  of  other  universities. 

In  the  case  of  twelve  candidates,  six  or  more  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  candidate  had  received  the  Harvard  A.B.  or  had  been 
admitted  to  equivalent  standing.  Of  the  remaining  seventeen,  five 
were  Harvard  A.B.'s  (or  its  equivalent)  of  five  years*  standing,  foui* 
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of  four  years'  standing,  and  eight  of  three  years'  standing,  and  none 
of  a  shorter  period. 

The  period  of  resident  study  varied  between  one  year  (two  can- 
didates), and  four  years  (four  candidates);  seven  candidates  had 
spent  two  years  and  sixteen  had  spent  three  years  in  residence.  The 
two  candidates  who  had  been  in  residence  but  one  year  had  each 
pursued  Graduate  studies  for  one  or  more  years  at  other  colleges  or 
universities  (Columbia,  Toronto,  Northwestern),  and  nearly  all  of  the 
candidates  whose  residence  was  for  two  years  only  had  had  similar 
studies  elsewhere.  The  departments  in  which  the  degree  was  con- 
ferred after  but  a  single  year  of  resident  study  were  —  each  with 
one  candidate  —  Biology  and  Physics.  The  departments  in  which 
the  degree  was  conferred  after  but  two  years  of  resident  study  were 
Classics  (one).  History  (one).  Philosophy  (three).  Physics  and 
Political  Science  (one  each).  The  departments  where  three  years 
were  found  necessary  by  some  candidates  were  History,  Biology,  and 
Chemistry  (one  each).  Classics  (four),  English  (two),  Geology 
(two),  Germanic  Philology  (one).  Mathematics  and  Philosophy 
(two  each) .  The  four  remaining  candidates,  who  had  each  devoted 
four  years  to  preparation  for  the  degree,  were  in  the  departments  of 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  and  Political  Science,  respectively. 

The  average  period  of  resident  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is 
thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  candidates  in  the  two  previous  years,  a 
little  less  than  three  years.  The  statistics  for  1901,  if  compared 
with  those  for  1900  and  1899,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  period  of 
time  found  necessary  for  preparation  for  the  degree  is  being  slightly 
reduced,  and  that  men  are  proceeding  to  the  degree  sooner  after 
receiving  the  A.B.  degi*ee.     This  is  a  good  tendency. 

Tables  XI  and  XII  give  the  age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended 
for  the  higher  degrees  at  Commencement,  1901. 

Table  XI.  —  Age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for 
THE  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy:    1901.* 


90 

81 
3 

23 

23 

10 
I 

•        • 

24 
12 

•         • 

1 

26 

8 
2 
8 

26 

27 

28-M 

86-80 

40 
ororer 

Total. 

1 

9 

6 

•    • 
5 

6 
1 
3 

25 
3 

U 

7 

4 

91 

7 

29 

Ph.D.*8  .    . 

•      • 

*       • 

•       • 

3 

•       •       • 

♦  Men  recommended  for  **mi  of"  degrees  are  not  included. 
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Table  XII. — Age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  fob 
THE  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy:   1897-1901. 


22 

28 

24 

2» 

20 

27 

28 
ororer 

1897 

8 
1 
2 
8 
1 

1 
4 
8 
4 
8 

4 
2 
2 
2 
5 

2 

2 

1 
6 
8 

1ft 
15 
8 
18 
17 

1898  .  .    

1899 

1900 

1 

1 

•        •        • 

4 
2 

1901 

The  remarks  made  upon  similar  Tables  in  my  last  report  hold 
true  now.  The  average  age  of  the  normal  Master  of  Arts  (that  is, 
a  student  who  has  continued  his  studies  for  the  Master's  degree 
immediately  on  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree  or  after  an  interval 
of  only  one  year)  is  a  little  over  twenty-four.  The  large  group  of 
men  over  twenty-seven  who  receive  the  Master's  degree  is  not  made 
up  of  laggards,  but  of  persons  who  since  receiving  the  Bachelor's 
degree  have  been  actively  engaged  for  the  most  part  as  teachers 
in  different  institutions,  and  have  come  to  the  University  for  a  year 
or  two  of  special  study. 

The  Doctors  of  Philosophy  ai'e  of  course  older.  Clearly  the  age 
to  which  most  candidates  must  postpone  their  examinations  for  the 
degree  is  too  advanced.  If  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  to 
be,  not  the  luxury  of  a  few  with  abundant  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  research  and  study,  but  at  once  the  sign  and  prize,  for  the  greater 
number  of  future  teachers  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  of 
high  scholarly  character,  of  attainment  and  capacity  for  production, 
and  of  rigorous  scientific  training,  it  should  be  secured  by  the  average 
candidate  earlier  than  now.  The  normal  age  of  Doctors  of  Philoso- 
phy, as  for  men  generally  who  are  to  enter  upon  professional  life  at 
the  fit  time,  is  not  far  from  twenty-five  or  twenty-six.  The  age  is 
now  much  nearer  thirty. 


FELLOWSHIPS   AND   SCIIOLAKSlIiPS. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  1900-01 
were  made  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  academic  year,  chiefly 
in  June,  1900.  Similarly  the  appointments  for  the  current  year, 
1901-02,  were  for  the  most  part  made  within  the  academic  year 
covered  by  the  present  report.  The  recommendations  to  fellowships 
and  scholarships  are  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on 
the  nomination  of  its  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  other  Aids  for 
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Graduate  Students,  and  thus  are  a  part  of  the  business  of  that 
Faculty ;  but  as  the  persons  appointed  are  members  of  the  Graduate 
School,  information  on  this  subject  is  always  given  in  the  reports  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Twenty-three*  fellowships  and  sixty-one  scholarships  were  held  by 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1900-01.  With  the  fellowships 
are  included  the  John  Harvard  Fellowships,  without  stipend,  —  two 
in  1900-01,  —  and  the  Travelling  Fellowship  in  Botany  (for  1900-01 
only).  The  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  and  one  of  the  Whiting  Fel- 
lowships were  vacant.  Thirteen  of  the  fellowships,  including  the  two 
John  Harvard  Fellowships,  were  held  by  Non-Resident  Students 
who  pursued  their  studies  abroad,  —  in  England  (3),  France  (1), 
Germany  (8),  and  Italy  (1)  ;  one  in  the  United  States  away  from 
Cambridge.  Nine  of  the  fellowships  and  all  the  scholarships  were 
held  by  Resident  Students. 

For  1901-02  the  appointments  have  been  made  to  twenty-four 
fellowships  and  forty-nine  scholarships. 

The  names  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  for  the  two  academic 
years  1900-01  and  1901-02,  with  statements  as  to  the  present 
occupation  of  each,  follow.  The  fellowships  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  foundation. 

1900-1901.  1901-1909. 

Harris  FeUowship. 

Camfbell  Bonner.  Charlea  Nelson  Haskins. 

A.B.  (  Vanderbilt  Univ,,  Tenn.)  1890,  a.m.  (See  Morgan  FellowBhips,  1900-01.) 

(ibid.)  1897.  A.M.  1898,  PH.D.  (ClMfliciil 

PbilologT)  1900.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897- 

1900:    Non-Res.   Stud.,   1900-01.  —  Uni- 

TcrsUj    Scholar,    1897-98 ;    Georse    and 

Martha  Derby  Scholar,  1896-99;  Morsan 

FeUow,  1899-1900.— Stadont  of  CUssieal 

Philology,  in  Germany. 
Professor  of  Greek,  Peabody  Normal  CoU 

lege  of  Vanderbilt  University,  NashviUe, 

Tenn. 

Rogers  Fellowships. 

ABTHrR  Charle8  Lewis  Brown.  John  Taggart  Clark. 

A.B.  {Hobart  Colt..  X.  }'.)  1893,  A.B.  1894,  A.B.  1896,  a.m.  1899,  PH.D.  (Romance  Phil- 

A.M.  1895,pH.D.  (English  Philology)  1900.—  ology)  1901.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-1901. — 

Res.  Gr.8tad.,  1894-66  and  1898-1900 ;Non-  UniTersity   Scholar,   1898-99;   Townsend 

Res.  8tud.,  1900-01.  — Sbaltuck  Scholar,  Scholar.  1899-1900;  Shattack8cholar,1900- 

1894-95 ;  Thayer  Scholar,  1898-99 :  M  organ  01 . 

Fellow,  1899-1900.  —  Student  of  Compara-  Student  of  Romance  Languages,  at  Paris, 
tire  Literature,  in  Europe. 

Instructor  in  English,  Unnrersity  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 

£dwari»  Kennarp  Hand.  Carl  Newell  Jackson. 

A.B.  1894,  A.M.  1896,  PH.D.  (Tn/r.o/irunlcA,  A.B.  1898,  A.M.  1899,  PH.D.  (Classical  Phil- 

Germany)  1900.  — Res.  Dir.  Stud.,  1894-  ology)  1901.  — Res. Gr.  Stud. ,1898-1901. — 

96;  Non-Re»«.Gr.  Stud.,  1899-1901.— John  University  Scholar,  189M>9;    Townsend 

Hanrani  Fellow,  1899-1900.  —  Student  of  Scholar,    1899-1900;     Shattnck    Scholar, 

Late  Latin,  at  Munich.  1900-01. 

Instructor  in  Latin,  at  this  Unirersity.  Student  of  Classical  Philology,  at  BerlUi. 

*  In  these  lists  and  enomerations  the  Austin  teaching  fellowships  are  not 
included;  they  arc  of  the  nature  of  instmctorships  or  assistantships  and  are 
therefore  taken  note  of  in  another  place. 
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1900-01. 


Parker  FellowBhips. 


i9oi-oa. 


GlLBBRT    NkWTON    LbWIS. 
A.B.  1806,  A.M.  1808»  PH.D.  (Chemittry)  1809. 

—  Ret.  Ur.  Stud.,  1807-00;  NoD.Ues.8tad., 

1900-01.  —  Oeorge    and    MmtUui     Derbj 

SchoUr,  1807-06;  Toppan  Scholar,  1808- 

99.— Inttnictor  in  Cbemittnr,  1890-100a~ 

Stodent  of  Chemistry,  at  Lelptic. 
Instractor  in  Chemiftry,  at  this  Unirertity. 

Earls  Raymond  Hbdrick. 

▲.B.  (Univ.  of  MUshigan)  1806,  a.m.  1808, 

7H.i>.    CUniv,   of  WUUngeHf    Oermanp) 

1901.  — Res.  Or.  Stod.,  1897-00:  Non-Rea. 

8tad..l89»-1900.— Shattack  Scholar.  1807- 

08;  Morgan  Fellow.  1808-00.  —  Student  of 

Matbemadct,  at  C^dttingen. 
Inatnictor  in  Mathematica,  Shefleld  Scien- 

tiic  School,  Yale  Unireniitf . 

WnxiAM  Bbnnbtt  Monro. 

▲.M.  (Queen*»  Unit.,  Ont.)  1806.  LL.B.  {ibid.) 
1807,  A.M.  1809,  PH.D.  (Political  Science) 
1000.— Ret.  Or.  Stnd^  1808-1900;  Non- 
Ret.  Stnd.,  1000-01.  — Unirertity  ScboUr, 
1808-00:  Oxiaii  Goodwin  Memorial  FeUow, 
1800-1000.  —  Student  of  HiMory  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  at  Berlin. 

Instructor  in  History,  Williams  College. 

John  Thomton  KirkUnd  Fellowihip. 
Jbsse  More  Orbenman.  Robert  Huntington  Flbtchbr. 


George  Hubbard  Blabealbb. 

A.B.   (Wetlfvan  Univ.,   Omn.)    180S, 
(iMd.)  1807,  A.M.  1900.  — Res.  Gr.  Stod., 
1808-1001.  — Townsend  Scholar,  1800-1900. 

Student  of  History,  at  Berlin. 


Oborob  William  Hbimrod. 

A.B.  1808,  A.M.  1800,  PH.D.  (Chemistry)  1001. 
—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1808-1001. —  Thayer 
Scholar,  1800-1900.  —  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry,  1806-00;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Chemistry.  lOOO-Ol. 

Student  of  Cnemistry,  In  Europe. 


Charles  William  Prentiss. 

A.B.  {MiddUlmry  CoU.,  Vt.)  1808,  a.m.  {ibid.) 
1807,  A.M.  1808.  pbj>.  (BioloffT)  1900.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1807-1900. —Townsend 
Scholar,  1807-08.  —  Assistant  in  Zotflogy, 
180^1000;  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  liar- 
rard  Veterinary  School,  1000-01. 

Student  of  Zodlogy,  in  Europe. 


RHippoinUd. 

S.B.  (  Univ.  t^f  FmMpivania)  1808,  s.m.  1800, 
PH.D.  {Univ.  of  Berlin,  Germany)  1001.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1808-09;  Non-Res.  Stud., 
1899-1901.- AMistant  in  the  Gray  Herba. 
rium,  1804-00.  — Student  of  Botany,  in 
Berlin. 


A.B.  {Darimouth  CoU.,  N.U.)  1806.  A.M.  1898, 
PH.D.  (English  Philology)  1901.  —  Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1807-08  and  lWO-1001.  —  Town- 
send  Scholar.  1808-1900;  Christopher  M. 
Weld  Scholar,  1000-01. 

Student  of  English  Philology,  in  Europe. 


James  Walker  Fellowship. 

Knight  Dunlap. 

PB.B.  (Unir.  of  Oali/omia)   1800,  UTr.M. 
{ibid.)   1000.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1900-01. 
Student  of  Philosophy,  at  this  Unirerslty. 


Edward  Parrish  Carr. 
A.B.  ( Univ.  pf  North  CaroUna)  1806,  a.b. 

1807,  A.M.  1808.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1807- 
1900:  Non.Res.  Stud.,  1900-01.— Assistant 
in  Philosophy,  180»-00.— Student  of  Philo- 
Bophy,  in  Beriin. 

Morgan  Fellowships  (discontinued) 

Charles  Nei.son  Haskins. 
•.b.  {Mom.  Inat.  of  Technology)  1807,  s.m. 

1800,  A.M.  1900,  PH.D.  (Mathematics)  1001. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1808-1901.  — Shattuck 

Scholar,  1808-1000.  — Student  of  Mathe- 

matics,  at  this  Unirerslty. 
Continuing  his  stndiesat  Gottingen,a8  Harris 

Fellow. 

Francis  Samuel  Philbbick. 
8.B.  {Univ.  of  XebroMka)  1807,  a.m.  {ibid.) 

1800.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1809-1901.  —  Uni. 

rersity  Scholar,  1800-1000.  —  Student   of 

History,  at  this  UniTersity. 
Now  continuing  his  studies  at  this  Unirer- 

sity,  as  Edwurd  Austin  FeUow. 

John  Christian  Ransmbieb. 

PH.B.  {NorihweMtem  Univ.,  III.)  1804,  a.m. 

1808,  PH.D.  (Germanic  Philology)  1001.  — 
Res.Gr.Stnd..  1807-1001.— Thayer  Scholar, 
180»-M;  Shattuck  Scholar,  1899-1000.— 
Assistant  in  German,  1890-1900.— Student 
of  German,  at  this  University. 

Instructor  in  German,  Williams  College. 

William  Albert  Willard. 
PH.B.  (Amco  Ooll.)  1806,  A.M.  {Tuftv  Coll.) 
1808,  AJi.  1890.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898- 
1901.  —  Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholar.  180»- 
00.  — Assistant  in  Zodlosy,  1809-1900.— 
Student  of  ZoOlosr,  at  this  Unirersitr. 
Acting  Professor  of  Biology,  Iowa  CoUege, 
Grinnell,  la. 
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1900-01.  1901-09. 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship. 

GsoROE  Washington  Pibbce.  Edwin  Pumpton  Adams. 

BtappoinUd,  (Seo  Whiting  FoUowshiM,  1900-01.) 

■.B.  ( Unit),  qf  Texat)  1898,  a.m.  (ibid,)  1894, 

A.M.  1899,  PH.D.  (PhTBict)  1900.  —  Bed.  Gr. 

Stad..  Feb.,  1898-1900:   Non-Ren.  Stnd., 

190(M>1.— Stadent  of  PhTsics.  at  Leipsic. 
Atsiatant  in  Physictf  at  thit  UDiTeraity. 


Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship. 

Fbbderick  Albxandbb  Bush£b.  Andrew  Light  Horst. 

RtappoinUd,  a.b.  1900,  a.m.  ( Columbia  Univ.,  3r.  F.)  1901. 

UTT.B.  (Jktrtmouth  Oolt.t  K.H.)  1894,  a.m.  Student  of  Social  Science,  at  this  Unirenitr. 

1898.  — Ret.  Ur.  Stnd.,  1897-1900.— Non- 

Bes.  Stud.,  1900-01.  —  Unirerai^  Scholar, 

1897-98;    Towniiend  Scholar,  1898-99.— 

Student  of  Economics,  in  Paris. 
AMiitant  in  Economics,  at  tliis  Unlyersitjr. 


Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Robbbt  Morris.  Robert  Morris. 

A.B.  (Unit.  €/  NathviUe^  Tenn.)  1897,  A.B.  BeappoinUd. 

(WeH  Virginia  Univ.)  1899,  ll.b.  (ibid.) 

1899,  A.M.  (ibid,)  1900.  — Res.  Gr.  Stad., 

1900-01.— Student  of  Economics,  at  this 

Unirersi^. 
Now  continuing  his  studies   at   this   Uni- 

rersity,  as  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellow. 


Oxias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Ko  appointment.  James  Augustus  George. 

A.B.  (Vhiv.  0/  NevD  BruntwicJt)  1808,  A3. 
1899,  A.M.  1901.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1899- 
1901.  — UniTersUy  Schohir.  1900-OL— As- 
sistant in  Goremmcnt,  1899-1900. 

Student  of  History  and  Government,  at  this 
Uniyersity. 


Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship. 


Student  of  Philosophy,  at  this  Unirersity. 


George  John  Blewett.  William  Ernest  Hocking. 

AJl.  (Unit,  qf  Toronto.  Ont.)   1897,  PH.D.  a.b.  1901. 

(Philosophy)  1900.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  189^  ~     ' 

1900;  Non.Res.  Stud.,  1900-01.  — Toppan 

Scholar,  1899-1900.  —  Student  of  Ethics  in 

its  Relations  to  Jurisprudence,  at  Oxford. 
Professor  of  Philosopny,  Wesley  College, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


Hemenway  Fellowship. 

William  Curtis  Farabeb.  Henry  Minor  Huxley. 

A.B.  {Waynenburg   Coll.,   Pa.)    1894,   a.m.  a.b.  1899. 

(ibid.)  1896,  A.M.  1900.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  Student  of  Anthropology,  at  this  Unirersity. 

1899-1901.  —  Student  of  American  Archae- 

ology  and  Ethnoloffr,  at  this  Unirersity. 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  jn  Anthropolofnr 

and  Third-year  Graduate  Student,  in  this 

Unirersity. 
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i«oo-oi. 


i«oi-oa. 


John  Harrard  FaUowthipt. 


Habbt  Nblsoh  Gat. 
▲3.  (AmherH  OoU.)  1801,  A.M.  18M.«Bm. 

Gr.  Stod.,  18M-M  wmI  lioa^;  Noo-Bm. 

Stod.,  18M-M  uid  tMO-01.  —  Student  of 

Hittorj,  in  Bome. 
Contioaiiiff  hit  ttodiM  In  Italy,  m  John 

HniTAra  Fellow. 

BOOBB  BlOSLOW   MsSRUIAir. 

▲3.  18M,  A.V.  189T,  1RT.B.  ( OmiU,  of  Om- 
/brd,  EHftand)  18W.  —  Bet.  Or.  Stud., 
1896-07  and  1889-1900:  Non-Bet.  Stiftd., 
1000-4n.  —  AMinant  in  Hietory,  1899-1900. 
—Student  of  Hlatory,  in  Europe. 

Continning  his  ttodiee  in  Europe,  m  John 
Harrara  Fellow. 


Harbt  Nbuoit  Oat. 


BooBK  BioBLOW  Mbrkimajt. 


Whiting  Pellowthipt. 


EDwnr  Plixptov  Adams. 

a.B.  iBslaU  ColL,  Wis.)  1899,  a.x.  1901.— 
Bee.  Or.  Stad.,  1899-1901.  —  Stadent  of 
Pli jiics  and  Mathematice,  at  thi«  Unirer- 
titj. 

Now  coDtlniiinK  his  stndiee  in  Berlin,  as 
John  Tyndall  Scholar. 

JoHK  Emkbsov  Burbavk. 
Resigned. 

Oiuvaeanef* 


GUSTATVS   ADOLPHVf   AWDBBBOa. 
f.B.  (Obsrlin  OotL,  O.)  1899,  A.B.  1900.— 

Bee.  Or.  Stud.,  1900-OL  —  Aseistaat  in 

Physics,  1900-01. 
Stndent  of  Physics,  at  this  Unirenltj. 


Charlbs  Monro  Pasba. 

f  .B.  (Datk&uHs  Univ.,  JT.Sj)  1900,  A.B.  1901. 
Stadent  of  Physics,  at  this  UniTersi^. 

JosBPH  Clbatblakd  Pbarsow. 
A.B.  iBawdoin  OoU,,  M«.)  1900. 
Stadent  of  Physics,  at  this  Unirersi^. 


Sooth  End  Honae  Pallowahip  (Bpedal  for  1900-oa). 


Boswsi^L  FouLK  Phblpb. 

_   (Amhertt  OolL)  1899,  A.B.  1900 Bes. 

Gr.  Stod.,  1900-01.— Stadent  of  Sociology 
at  Uiis  UnivendtT. 
How  continoing  hu  studies  at  this  Unirer- 
sity,  as  Sooth  End  House  Fellow. 


R08WBLL  FouLK  Phblps. 
RsappoinUd. 


TiaTelling  Pallowthip  in  Botanj  (Bpedal  for  1900-01). 
Cari«bton  Estbt  Prbbton. 

A.B.  1899,  A.H.  1900.—  Bes.  Or.  Stad.,  1899- 

1900;  Non-Bes.  Stad.,  1900-01.— Stadent 

of  Botany,  in  Arisona. 
Assistant  in  Botany,  Yale  Forest  SchooL 


Charlea  Eliot  Norton  Pallowahip  (new). 


Olitbr  Samuel  Tokkb. 
A.B.  189S,  A  H.  1899.  — Res.  Gr.  Stad.,  1898- 

1901.  — Unirersity  Scholar,  1899-1901. 
Stadent  of  Classical  Archaeology,  in  Athens. 
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lOOO-Ol.  lOOl-OS. 

Edward  Austin  Fellowships  (new). 

Donald  Cameron. 

A.B.  (  Univ.  of  Texa$)  1806,  a.m.  (ibid.)  18M, 
A.M.  1000.—  Bet.  Gr.  Stad.,  1800-1001.— 
TowDsend  Scholar,  1000-01. 

Stodent  of  ClaMical  Philology,  at  thU  Uni- 
rereity. 

JoBBPR  Horace  Faull. 
A.B.  (  Univ.  of  Toronto,  OnL)  1806. 
Student  of  Botany,  at  this  UniTenity. 

Prentiss  Cheney  Hott. 

A.B.  {MlddUhury  OoU^  Vt.)  1880,aji.  {ibidJ) 
1802,  A.M.  1800.  — Bes.  Gr.  Stad.,  1808- 
1001.  —  Shattuck  Scholar,  1000-01. 

Stndent  of  English,  at  this  uniTersity. 

Francis  Samuel  Philbrick. 
(See  Morgan  Fellowships,  1000-01.) 

Of  the  twenty-three  holders  of  fellowships  in  1900-01  sixteen 
are  now  engaged  in  teaching ;  all  of  them  in  colleges  (three  being 
profesBors)  or  universities  (including  five  here).  The  remaining 
seven  of  the  twenty-three  are  continuing  their  studies,  four  of  them 
abroad,  all  being  holders  of  travelling  fellowships  from  this  Uni- 
versity; three  are  resident  students  at  this  University.  Seven  of 
the  fellowship  holders  of  1900-01  hold  similar  appointments  for  the 
present  year  (1901-02). 

The  holders  of  fellowships  consist  of  two  clasBes  of  students: 
those  that  have  ordinarily  received  a  higher  degree  (Ph.D.  or  S.D.) 
and  are  continuing  studies  and  researches  of  a  highly  specialized 
nature  for  a  year  or  two  before  taking  up  active  professional  work, 
and  those  whom  the  stipend  of  the  fellowships  enables  to  carry  on 
studies  normally  for  a  higher  degree,  which  they  expect  to  receive 
either  at  this  University  or  at  some  other  university,  American  or 
foreign.  Thus  of  the  twenty- three  fellows  in  1900-01  seven  were 
already  Ph.D.'s  when  they  became  fellows ;  four  received  the  Doc- 
tor's degree  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  their  fellowship  (two  of  them 
at  this  University,  and  two  in  Germany).  Of  the  remaining  twelve, 
three  only  had  no  Harvard  degree  (two  A.M.'s  and  one  S.B.  and 
S.M.) ;  one  was  a  Harvard  A.B.  only,  and  the  remainder,  eight, 
were  all  Harvard  A.M.'s.  Several  of  these  men  are  known  to  have 
the  Doctor's  degree  in  prospect. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS:    APPLICATIONS  AND 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The  following  Table  (XIII)  gives  the  usual  statistics  relative  to 
the  applications  and  appointments  for  the  three  successive  years 
1899-1900,  1900-01,  1901-02:  — 


Table  Xin. — Fellowships  and  Scholabships  (1898-1900). 

1.   Applications  and  Appointments. 


Spring  applicants  for  reappointment  or  pro- 
motion     

Spring  applicantt  for  a  first  appointment .  . 
Later  applicants 

Appointed  to  fellowships 

Appointed  to  scholarships 

Appointed  instructors  or  assistants  .... 

Deduct  for  repetitions 

Entered  or  continued  in  the  Graduate  School 
without  receiving  any  of  the  abore-named 
appointments 

Entered  undergraduate  classes  of  Harrard 
College 

Entered  other  departments  of  the  University 

Applicants  who  were  at  the  University  in 

the  year  following  their  applications  .   . 

Applicants  not  at  the  University  in  that  year 


180»-1000. 

IWMM)!. 

4S 

61 

880 

256 

76  854 

47  854 

20 

19 

58 

57 

21 

99 

27  108 

1 

1 

98 

102 

64 

66 

11 

8 

8 

78 

4  78 

176 

176 

178 

179 

854 

854 

1901-02. 


42 
226 

66  828 

21  • 

46 

18    80 

0 

80 

68 

8 
4     75 

155 
168 

828 


*  These  figures  do  not  include  the  two  John  Harvard  fellowships,  the  Hemen- 
way  fellowship,  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  fellowship,  or  the  scholarships  of  the 
Harvard  Clubs  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  Two  Austin  Scholar- 
ships are  vacant.  One  extra  Thayer  Scholarship  has  been  assigned,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  left  vacant  in  1900-01. 
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2.    Clas8ification  of  Applicants  and  Appointees. 


Students  of  Philology 

Students  of  Philosophy,  History,  or  Political 

Science 

Students  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Chemistry 

Students  of  Natural  History 

Students  of  other  branches,  or  unclassified  .   . 


Students  in  the  Graduate  School 

Students  in  Hanrard  College 

Students  in  other  Departments  of  the  Unirersity 

Former  students  in  some  Department  of  the 
University 

Persons  never  previously  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity   


Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  not  Harvard 
Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College,  not 
already  graduated  elsewhere 

Undergraduates  of  other  institutions  and  other 
non-graduates 


1800-1000. 


a 


132 

119 
62 
87 


854 

ill 
89 

7 

28 
169 


354 

37 
15 
244 
26 
32 


354 


S 

3 

o 
a 


25 

24 

17 

11 

1 


78 

51 
2 
1 

3 

21 


78 

15 
5 

54 
2 
2 


78 


100<M)1. 


s 


r3 


128 

123 

61 

38 

4 


354 

110 

48 

3 

38 

160 


854 


31 


24 


237 


28 


34 


354 


I 
I 

a 


27 

28 

15 

11 

0 


76 

49 
6 
1 


13 


76 


8 


6 


59 


76 


1001-OS. 


a 
a 


112 

97 

67 

44 

3 


323 

109 

28 

4 

16 

166 


323 


29 


17 


235 


19 


23 


323 


I 

I 


19 

21 

16 

11 

0 


67 

83 
6 
0 


24 


67 


10 


6 


49 


2 


67 


This  Table  (XIII)  suggests  many  comments.  The  most  striking 
thing  is  the  drop  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  1901-02  —  as 
compared  with  previous  years  —  by  about  thirty,  the  f alling-off  being 
almost  wholly  in  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Perhai>8  this  was  due, 
among  other  causes,  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  University 
scholarships  (from  twenty  to  ten),  a  reduction  that  would  be  generally 
known  to  Harvard  men.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  falling-off  in 
number  of  applicants  coincides  with  that  in  the  number  of  students 
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in  the  School  in  1901-02.  As  nsaal,  the  applicants  in  the  languages 
and  in  the  philosophical  and  historical  sciences  outnumber  those  in 
the  other  sciences  by  two  to  one.  Of  the  applicants  in  the  languages 
less  than  one  in  six  was  successful;  in  philosophy,  history,  and 
political  sciences,  more  than  one  in  five ;  in  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry,  and  in  natural  history,  about  one  in  four.  Of  the 
applicants  who  had  previously  been  members  of  the  School,  about 
one-third  received  an  appointment  (against  one-half  in  the  previous 
year).  Of  those  who  had  never  been  in  the  University,  about  one 
in  seven  was  successful.  Among  applicants  who  were  Harvard 
Bachelors,  over  one  in  three  was  successful,  while  of  the  very  large 
number  of  those  that  held  no  Bachelor's  degree  from  Hai'vard,  one  in 
five  received  an  appointment.  It  appears  from  these  proportions, 
which  vary  only  slightly  from  year  to  year,  that  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  applicant  to  be  a  holder  of  a  Harvard  Bachelor's 
degree  or  to  have  spent  a  period  of  time  in  study  at  the  University. 
At  the  same  time,  the  large  number  of  appointments  of  men  who  do 
not  hold  the  first  degree  from  Harvard  (forty-nine  appointments  out 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  applicants  in  1901)  shows  that  the 
graduates  of  other  colleges  are  by  no  means  discriminated  against. 

In  the  selection  of  appointees  great  care  is  exercised.  The  appli- 
cations, with  credentials  and  other  evidences  of  merit,  are  first  sent 
to  the  committees  of  the  departments  under  which  the  applicants  are 
to  study.  These  committees  severally  return  their  recommendations, 
each  arranging  its  candidates  in  the  order  of  preference.  The 
Ck>mmittee  on  Fellowships  and  other  Aids  for  Graduate  Students 
chooses,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  opinions  of  departmental  com- 
mittees, the  persons  finally  to  be  recommended,  selecting  and  distri- 
buting these,  as  equitably  as  may  be,  among  the  departments,  and 
having  reference  therein  to  the  merit  of  individual  applicants  rather 
l^an  to  the  number  of  applicants  or  students  in  the  several  depart- 
ments. The  Committee's  recommendations  are  presented  to  the 
Faculty;  this  body,  with  carefully  digested  evidence  before  it,  in 
print,  with  regard  to  all  applicants,  ordinarily  adopts  the  recom- 
mendations and  transmits  the  list  to  the  Corporation,  which  then 
makes  the  actual  appointments. 
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IN8TRUCTOR8HIPS  AND  ASSISTANTSHIPS. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  School  senre 
the  University  as  instructors  and  assistants  by  regular  appointment 
of  the  Corporation.  These  men  find  time  both  to  do  a  certain  amoont 
of  advanced  work,  often  of  research,  and  to  give  instruction  or  to  aid 
other  teachers  in  their  instruction.  The  amount  of  their  work  in  the 
School  varies  from  a  half-course  to  what  is  technically  known  as 
full  work  (four  courses).  In  1900-01  six  members  of  the  School 
were  appointed  to  instructorships,  eleven  to  Austin  teaching  fellow- 
ships, and  thirty  to  assistantships.  In  the  current  year  there  are, 
of  the  members  of  the  School,  seven  instructors  and  thirty  assistants 
under  appointment  of  the  Corporation.  Besides  these  assistants, 
there  are  fifteen  Austin  teaching  fellows,  thirteen  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  School.  Our  Table  shows  that  many  of  the 
annual  appointments  to  these  positions  are  made  from  among  appli- 
cants for  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Out  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  members  of  the  School  in 
1900-01,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  nearly  thirty-seven  per  cent., 
were  holders  of  instructorships,  assistantships,  fellowships  with  sti- 
pends, or  scholarships.  Furthermore,  other  members  of  the  School, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  foregoing,  held  proctorships  and  other  like 
appointments  by  which  their  expenses  in  the  School  were  reduced. 

No  strictly  new  scholarships  or  fellowships  were  founded  in 
1900-01.  The  four  Morgan  Fellowships  were  withdrawn,  being 
replaced  by  four  Edward  Austin  Fellowships  which  are  awarded  upon 
similar  conditions.  The  stipend  of  the  Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholar- 
ship was  raised  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars. 

In  February,  1900,  the  Association  of  American  Universities  held 
its  first  annual  conference  at  Chicago,  and,  after  informal  discussion 
of  several  matters,  adopted  a  constitution,  which  declares  that  the 
Association  ^^  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of 
common  interest  relating  to  graduate  study  .  .  .  but  no  act  of  the 
Association  shall  be  held  to  control  the  policy  or  line  of  action  of 
any  institution  belonging  to  it."  The  Association  consists  of 
fifteen  American  universities  —  California,  the  Catholic  University 
of  Amei-ica,  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Har\^ard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 
Wisconsin,  and  Yale  —  each  of  which  is  represented  by  one  or  more 
delegates. 
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The  second  annoal  conference  was  held  at  Chicago  in  February, 
1901,  and  Professor  Briggs  was  present  and,  as  the  delegate  of 
Harvard  University,  presided.  The  topics  specially  discussed  at 
this  conference,  which  had  been  announced  in  advance,  were :  — 

(1)  Migration  of  Graduate  Students. 

(2)  Type  of  Examination  for  the  Doctor's  Degree. 

(3)  To  What   Extent  should   a  Candidate  for  the  Doctor's 

Degree  be  Required  to  Show  a  Knowledge  of  Subjects 
not  immediately  Connected  with  his  Own  Subject  ? 

(4)  Fellowships. 

The  conference  also  had  before  it  a  communication  from  the 
Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs,  in  which  among  other  recommenda- 
tions was  one  that  three  years  should  be  the  minimum  time  of 
graduate  study  for  the  doctorate  degree,  and  another  that  all  uni- 
versities should  adopt  a  rule  for  the  publication  of  all  theses  accepted 
from  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Full  reports  of  the  discussions,  with  abstracts  of  the  papers  with 
which  the  discussion  of  each  topic  was  opened,  have  been  published 
in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Briggs,  and  after  consultation  with 
^e  Administrative  Board,  I  wrote  for  his  use  at  the  conference  a 
letter  in  which  were  given  very  briefly  and  informally  the  views  of 
the  Board,  as  I  understood  them,  on  the  topics  proposed  for  discus- 
sion. A  few  extracts  from  this  letter  are  perhaps  not  out  of  place 
here. 

'•  The  MigrcUion  of  QraduaU  SiudetUs.  —  We  think  this  an  excellent 
practice,  but  we  feel  it  necessary  to  insist  that  students  who  come  to  us 
trom  other  graduate  departments  should  bring  a  satisfactory  record  from 
their  principal  instructors  of  the  work  done  by  them  if  such  work  is  to 
count  in  any  way  for  our  higher  degrees.  We  believe  that  this  migration 
is  useful  not  only  to  the  men  themselves,  but  in  its  effects,  —  in  developing 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  different  universities. 

*•  Type  [understood  to  be  *  Topics  ^]  of  Examination  for  the  Doctor* 8 
Degree,  —  The  usage  at  this  University  in  the  different  Departments  is  so 
various  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  details.  We  believe  here 
that  the  Doctor  should  be  master  of  some  great  field  of  learning,  and  that 
his  examination  for  the  Doctor's  degree  should  be  almost  wholly  within 
that  field.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  allowing  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  to  offer  for  the  examination  subjects  that  are  not  closely  related  to 
his  field  of  learning.  —  Within  his  field  there  are  subjects  enough :  and 
the  combinations  will  be  different  for  different  men. 

**  To  What  Extent  should  a  Candidate  for  the  Doctor'' s  Degree  be  Re- 
quired  io  Show  a  Knowledge  of  Subjects  not  immediately  Connected  with 
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his  Own  Subject  7  —  Our  views  upon  this  topic  have  been  partly  indicated 
already.  As  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  have  the  Harvard 
A.B.  or  its  equivalent,  and  as  this  is  based  upon  a  very  broad  substratum 
of  liberal  knowledge,  we  think  it  not  necessary  to  require  of  candidates 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  knowledge  of  subjects  not  intimately  connected 
with  their  own  subjects. 

**  Fellowships.  — We  think  that  the  name  *  fellowship '  should  be  limited 
to  appointments  that  carry  with  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  not 
less  than  $400  a  year.  There  is  at  this  University  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  fellowships.  Some  people  think  that  fellowships,  like 
scholarships,  should  be  aids  only  and  should  not  substantially  support  men 
at  the  University.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  fellowships  are 
of  the  nature  of  salaries,  and  that  the  stipend  should  be  a  generous  one. 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  teachers  to  be  satisfied  with  very  low 
salaries  and  to  require  them  to  eke  out  their  means  by  outside  work.  The 
holder  of  a  fellowship,  who  gives  his  time  to  research  and  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  to  us  seems  to  be  in  the  same  category  with  a  college 
professor.  The  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  Fellows  is  greatly  enhanced 
if  they  are  not  vexed  by  anxieties  about  their  support.  Of  course  such 
fellowships  as  I  here  have  in  mind  are  to  be  given  only  to  a  few  men  —  to 
men  of  extraordinary  promise,  men  who  are  sure  to  receive  appointments 
in  good  colleges  and  universities  whenever  vacancies  are  likely  to  occur.  ^ 

For  many  years  the  proposition  that  the  dissertations  of  Doctors 
of  Philosophy  and  Science  should  be  printed  and  distributed  has  been 
discussed  by  the  Administrative  Board.  A  recommendation  on  this 
subject  from  the  Board  to  the  Faculty  was  acted  upon  in  November, 
1900,  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  twenty-five.  In  its  final 
form  this  recommendation  provided  that  the  regulations  now  in  foroe 
should  remain  in  force,  but  that  in  addition  the  following  should  be 
adopted :  — 

1.  Each  successful  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science  is  required  to  deposit  in  the  Harvard  College  Library 
fifty  printed  copies  of  his  thesis  (with  vita)  within  one  year  after  receiving 
the  degree,  unless  longer  time  is  granted  by  special  vote  of  the  Division  in 
which  the  degree  is  obtained. 

2.  By  special  vote  of  the  Division  concerned  the  printed  copies  thus 
deposited  may  be  a  revised  form  of  the  thesis,  and,  in  exceptional  cases, 
instead  of  the  whole  thesis,  an  abstract  or  essential  part  of  it,  and  illustra> 
tions  or  plates  may  be  omitted.  In  all  such  cases  the  material  for  pub- 
lication must  be  approved  by  the  Division  concerned,  and  if  less  than  the 
whole  is  printetl,  or  if  a  revised  copy  of  the  whole  thesis  is  printed,  the 
fact  must  be  stated  in  the  printed  copies. 

Among  the  larger  univei-sities  Harvard  University  now  stands 
entirely  alone  in  not  requiring  the  publication  of  the  disserta- 
tions of  Doctors,     j'o  be  sure,  the  larger  proportion  of   Harvard 
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dissertations  are  now  pablished  in  some  form,  either  in  the  official 
publications  of  the  several  departments,  by  learned  societies,  in  peri- 
odicals, or  by  private  venture ;  but  numbers  of  them  never  see  print. 
The  valuable  results  of  months  or  even  of  years  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, valuable  not  only  as  the  indications  of  high  scholarship  and 
power  in  research,  but  as  contributions  to  learning  or  science,  are 
practically  inaccessible  to  scholars.  The  main  objection  that  has 
been  made  to  the  requirement  of  publication  is  the  pecuniary  burden 
it  would  lay  upon  many  candidates.  A  publication  fund  for  the 
assistance  of  authors  of  theses  which  but  for  such  assistance 
would  hardly  be  published  would  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 
Such  a  fund  once  assured,  the  Faculty  could  hardly  hesitate  to 
enact  a  regulation  which,  salutary  in  itself,  is  in  force  at  every 
o^er  important  university  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

On  an  earlier  page  certain  statistics  are  given  about  students  in 
the  Graduate  School  who  have  already  pursued  graduate  studies 
elsewhere.  These  statistics  are  interesting  and  important  from 
several  points  of  view.  It  is  apparent,  especially  if  we  include 
with  these  men  those  who  have  elsewhere  carried  on  higher  studies 
as  undergraduates,  that  the  migration  of  advanced  students  from 
university  to  university,  or  at  least  to  this  University,  is  in  full  tide. 
These  statistics  show  that  advanced  or  graduate  instruction  is  now 
provided  in  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  American 
coUeges;  they  also  show  that  at  the  present  time  many  men  who 
have  had  this  instruction  wish  to  supplement  it  by  work  done  at 
Harvard.  Presumably  this  most  advanced  and  very  highly  special- 
ized work  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  migrants,  done  to  better  advantage 
at  Harvard  than  elsewhere ;  this  might  safely  be  affirmed  at  least  of 
the  subjects  that  are  here  pursued  by  the  larger  number  of  these 
migrating  students.  But  these  conditions  may  not  long  continue. 
With  the  rapid  and  almost  unprecedented  enlargement  and  enrichment 
of  the  opportunities  for  graduate  instruction  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  relative  preeminence  and  attractiveness  of  Harvard 
may  cease.  They  assuredly  will  cease,  unless  the  standards  of 
instruction  —  both  in  range  and  quality  —  and  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degrees  are  maintained  at  a  high  level,  and  unless,  among 
other  things,  the  way  is  made  easy  for  men  of  ability  and  promise  to 
come  to  the  Graduate  School  and  to  remain  in  it,  men  for  the  most 
part  of  limited  means  but  of  limitless  ambition. 

The  formal  opening  meeting  of  the  School  for  the  current  year 
(1901-02)    was   held  on    Thursday  evening,    October  3,   in  the 
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Faculty  Room.  The  chief  address  was  delivered  by  Professor 
E.  C.  Pickering,  on  recent  work  in  photographic  astronomy  and 
on  the  call  made  at  the  present  time,  by  reason  of  the  elaborate 
organization  of  scientific  research,  for  men  of  varied  scientific 
training  and  equipment.  Short  addresses  were  made  by  Professor 
Peabody,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  Mr.  P.  C.  Hoyt, 
President  of  the  Graduate  Club. 

JOHN   HENRY  WRIGHT,  Dmn. 
Dbcbmbbb  4,  1901. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  op  the  UinvEBsnT:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  Divinity  School  for  the  year  1900-01.  Daring  the  whole 
academic  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  weeks,  the  School  was 
without  a  Dean. 

The  changes  in  the  Faculty  of  the  School  during  this  year  were 
without  precedent  in  number  and  importance.  The  profoundly 
lamented  death  of  Dean  Everett  not  only  deprived  the  School  of 
his  administrative  leadership,  but  left  vacant  throughout  the  year  the 
Chair  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  retirement  of  Professor  Thayer 
from  the  active  service  of  the  School,  and  the  acceptance  by  Assis- 
tant Professor  Platner  of  a  Professorship  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  left  our  Staff  greatly  reduced  and  involved  much  re- 
arrangement of  our  courses  and  departments.  Professor  Fenn  was 
appointed  in  March  to  the  Bnssey  Professorship  of  Theology,  but 
did  not  undertake  his  duties  until  September,  1901.  When  we  add 
to  these  changes  in  our  Faculty  the  radical  modifications  which  have 
already  occurred :  first,  the  raising  of  the  tuition  fee  of  the  School  to 
the  level  of  that  in  other  Cambridge  Departments  of  the  University ; 
second,  as  a  result  of  a  demand  in  which  the  Divinity  School  has 
taken  the  lead,  the  i^uirement  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  as 
essential  for  candidacy  for  the  professional  degree ;  and  third,  the 
opening  of  non-professional  courses  in  the  University,  approved  by 
the  Faculty,  as  appropriate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity ; 
we  must  recognize  that  a  transformation  of  method  has  been  made  in 
the  Divinity  School,  which  is  quite  unparalleled  in  its  history,  and 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  theological  education. 

The  effect  of  these  successive  changes  is  indicated  by  the  following 
figures,  which  cover  twenty-five  years.  The  requirement  of  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  first  made  in  the  year  1886-87 ;  and  the 
number  of  students  soon  dropped  from  25  to  16.  Recovery  of 
numbers  followed,  accompanied  by  improvement  of  quality,  until 
the  enrolment  rose  to  50  in  the  year  1894-95.  In  1897-98,  the 
increase  of  fee  at  once  reduced  the  attendance ;  and  in  two  years  an 
average,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  of  42  was  reduced  to  26.  It 
now  appears  probable  that  the  full  effect  of  these  successive  changes 
has  been  felt,  and  the  year  1901-02  begins  with  another  considerable 
increase  of  numbers. 
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Acftdemic 
Yew. 


Number  of 
Stadento. 


Acftdemic 
Year. 


Nnmber  of 
Stadentt* 


1876-77 28 

1877-78 21 

1878-79 28 

1879-80 28 

1880-81 28 

1881-82 29 

1882-88 27 

1888-84 21 

1884-85 26 

1885-86 25 

1886-87  ..'....  20 

1887-88 16 

1888-89 26 


1889-90 85 

1890-91 41 

1891-92 89 

1892-98 41 

1898-94 47 

1894-95 50 

1895-96 41 

1896-97 87 

1897-98  ......  40 

1898-99 26 

1899-1900 28 

1900-01 28 


The  twenty-eight  students  enrolled   in  the  year  1900-01  were 
distributed  as  follows :  — 

Heaident  Gradomtes 9 

Senior  Class 2 

Middle  Class 5 

Junior  Class 8 

Special  Students 4 


Eighteen  colleges  were  represented  as  follows :  — 


Antioch  College 1 

Bates  College 1 

Bowdoin  College 1 

Brown  University 2 

Chinzei  Gakkwan 1 

Colby  University 1 

Dalhousie  College 1 

Franklin  College 1 

Giessen  University 1 

Harvard  University 9 

University  of  Iowa 1 


McGUl  University  .  . 
Miami  University  .  . 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  Nebraska 
Ohio  Stale  University 
Tufts  College  .... 
Union  College  .... 


2 


Counted  more  than  once 


28 
4 

24 


Eight  theological  seminaries  were  represented  as  follows :  — 


Cobb  Divinity  School    ....  1 

Halifax  Theological  College  .   .  1 

Harvard  University 1 

Meadville  Theological  School  .  8 

New  Church  Theol.  Sch.,  Cam.  1 

Oberlin  College 1 


Presbyterian  College,  Montreal   1 
Union  Theological  Seminary    .    1 

10 
Counted  more  than  once   ...    1 

9 


The  degree  of  S.T.B.  was  taken  by  two  members  of  the  School, 
that  of  A.M.  by  five. 

The  address  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  by  Professor  Emerton* 
His  subject  was  Present  Aspects  of  Historical  Theology. 
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A  Sommer  School  was  held,  as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  from 
Joly  2  to  July  19.  The  three  sessions  of  the  School  gave  the 
following  record  of  attendance:  — 


Men. 

Women. 

ToUl 

1899 

.  •  .  >   9o 

9 

106 

1900 

•   a   •   a     o2 

2 

5 

54 

1901 

a   •   •   •     04 

89 

The  distribution  by  denominations,  in  the  case  of  ministers  attend- 
ing in  the  three  years,  was  as  follows :  — 


1899 
1900 
1901 


M 

O 


27 

17 

28 


1 


17 

6 

12 


16 

8 

11 


1 

-a 


14 
14 
14 


i 

5 
6 
5 


I 

I 

£ 

8 
2 


3 


8 
10 


In  1899  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  to  visit  the  Div- 
inity School,  in  the  course  of  their  Report,  remarked  :  "  Students,  for 
some  years  to  come,  are  likely  to  be  few,  though  they  are  likely  also 
to  be  of  good  quality.  The  best  that  can  be  looked  for  is  that  a 
certain  number  of  mature  students  will  seek  the  broader  training 
after  their  course  in  another  school  is  ended."  The  resort  to  the 
School  then  anticipated  seems  now  likely  to  occur.  The  number  of 
Graduate  Students  makes  eac^b  year  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole  enrolment,  and  will  probably  increase  as  the  School  associates 
itself  more  closely  with  the  larger  movements  of  University  life. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  graduates  of  other  theo- 
logical schools  registered  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  for  each  of 
the  last  three  years,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  registration  which 
that  number  constituted  :  — 

1898-1899 10 38.5 

1899-1900 11 39,3 

1900-1901 9 32.1 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  the  School,  and  after  each 
course  given  last  year  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  tak- 
ing it  from  the  Divinity  School,  from  the  Graduate  School,  and  from 
the  College.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity 
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School  contribute  largely  to  the  instruction  offered  both  in  the  Col- 
lege and  in  the  Graduate  School.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  elections 
of  College  courses  were  made  by  Divinity  students.  There  is 
appended  to  the  list  of  regular  courses  a  list  of  the  lectures  of  the 
Summer  School.  Almost  all  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Summer 
School  attended  all  its  courses. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

OLD   TESTAMENT. 

1.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar. 

Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book. 

2  Div.,  1  Gr.,  4  Col. 

2.  Professor   Toy. — Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.  —  Interpretation  of 

parts  of  the  Prophets  and  Poetical  Books.    Text-criticism.    1  DIt.,  4  Col. 

^^hf.  Professor  Lyon. — Jewish  Aramaic.  Kautzsch's  Biblisch-Aramaische 
Grammatik.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targums. 
Hal/'Coune, 

4.  Professor  Lyon.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of 

Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.    Text-books,  lectures,  and  theses. 

4  Div.,  52  Col.,  6  Sci. 

5.  Professor  Toy.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature. 

5  Div.,  1  Col. 

6.  Professor  Toy.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  religions.  2  Div.,  2  Gr. 

7.  Professor  Lyon. — Assyrian.    Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual.    Delitzsch's  Assyrian 

Grammar.     Abel  and  Winckler's  Keilschrifttexte. 

8.  Professor  Lyon. — Assyrian  (second  course).  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Gram- 

mar.    Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestiicke.     The  Chaldean  Epic.     letters 
and  Commercial  Documents.  1  Div. 

20.  Research  courses.  The  instructors  arrange  and  supervise  for  any  properly 
prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on  such  topic  as  may  be  agreed 
on.  1  Div. 

NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Vhf.  Professor  Thayer. — New  Testament  Times.  —  The  political,  social, 
moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the  world  when  Christ  appeared.  Half'- 
course.  6  Div. 

2* A/.  Professor  Thayer. — New  Testament  Introduction.  —  The  origin,  con- 
tents, and  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  together  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Canon.     Half-course,  6  Div. 

Vhf.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Preparatory  Course. — General  topics  (includ- 
ing the  characteristics  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  the  elements  of  textual 
criticism) ;  exegetical  work  begun.     Half-courst.  4  Div. 
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4t*  hf.  AsBt.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  conUined  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,     ffaif-eourse,  5  Dir. 

6*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Synoptic  Problem.     /fcUf-eoum. 

6.  Professor  Thayeb.  —  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles.  8  Dir. 

6.  Professor  Thayer.  —  Outline  lectures  on  the  life  of  Paul.  —  Study  of  the 
Four  Great  Epistles. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Minor  Pauline  Epistles.  1  DIt. 

10  V*  ^Mt.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Pastoral  Epistles.     Half-eouru. 

11.  Professor  Thateb.  —  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

12  V-  ^*^'  Professor  Ropes.  — The  Catholic  Epistles.     Half-tourt. 

13.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Apocalyptic  literature,  with  special  study  of 

the  Revelation  of  John. 

14.  Professor  Thateb.  —  Biblical  Interpretation.  —  Its  history,  methods,  prin- 

ciples, and  their  application  in  the  study  of  difficult  and  debated  New 
Testament  passages.  1  Dir. 

15.  Professor  Thateb.  —  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  centring 

upon  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption. 

16  \f.  Professor  Thateb.  —  History  of  the  English  Bible,  with  a  detailed  study 

of  the  Revised  New  Testament.     Half'Courte. 

17  hf.  Professor  Thateb.  —  Modem  Lives  of  Christ.     Ualf'toune. 

18  hf.  Professor  Thateb.  —  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology.     Half -course, 

19  hf  Professor  Thateb.  —  Selections  from  the  Septuagint,  with  special  refer- 

ence to  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.     Ualf-courte. 

21  hf  Professor  Thateb.  —  Selections  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  the  New  Testament.     HcUf-coum. 

22*  hf  Professor  Lton.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  Roediger*s  Chresto- 
mathia  Syriaca  (ed.  8).  The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
ffcUf-eoune. 

20.  Professor  Thateb.  —  Advanced  study  and  research  on  such  topics  as  the 
antecedents  and  aims  of  individual  students  may  render  advisable. 

CHURCH   HISTORY. 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Platiteb.  —  The  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries. 

6  Div.,  8  Gr.,  2  Col. 

2.  Professor  Emebton.  —  The  Mediaeval  Church.  —  Formation  of  national 

churches  in  the  Germanic  states ;  establishment  of  the  mediaeval  papacy 
and  its  development  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  European  affairs ;  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 

3.  Professor  Emebton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 

of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350-1563. 

2  Div.,  10  Gr.,  9  Col. 
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4.  Asst.  Professor  Platnbr.  —  History  of  the  Church  since  the  Reformation. 

1  Div.,  1  Gr.,  4  Col. 

5.  Professor  Embrton.  —  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  rela- 

tion to  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  4  Div.,  5  Col. 

9  A/.  Asst.  Professor  Platnbr. — Symbolics.     Half-course,  3  Div. 

SOa.  Professor  Embrtoh.  —  Advanced  study  and  research.  1  Gr. 

906.  Asst.  Professor  Platkbr.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Early  Christian 
Literature.  1  Dir. 

COMPARATIVE   STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS. 

1.  Comparatire  Study  of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  Religion,  the  Hindu 
Philosophies,  Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the  Chinese  Religions. 

THEOLOGY. 
2  V*  '^^^  Psychological  Elements  of  Religious  Faith.     Half-coum. 

8.  Systematic  Theology.    Theism  and  the  special  content  of  Christian  Faith. 
90.  Theological  Seminary. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  modem 
social  questions :  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases 
of  the  Labor  question  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory. — Lectures,  special 
researches,  and  required  reading.  6  Div.,  4  Gr.,  99  Col.,  8  Sd. 

90.  Professor  Pbabodt. — Sociological  Seminary.     Subject  for  the  year:  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Social  Question.  10  Div.,  1  Col.,  1  Law. 

HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  CARE. 

1  hf,  Asst.  Professor  Halb.  —  The  structure  and  analysis  of  sermons.  Half- 
course.  8  Div. 

9.  Professor  Pbabodt  and  Asst.  Professor  Halb.  —  Each  student  writes  eight 

sermons  during  the  year,  of  which  some  are  preached  before  the  class 
and  criticised  by  students  and  instructor ;  some  are  preached  before  the 
instructor  and  a  member  of  the  class  and  criticised  by  them ;  and  the  rest 
are  criticised  by  the  instructor  privately.  This  course  may  be  taken 
twice.  7  Div. 

8*/-  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  The  Minister  a«  Pastor,  and  the  history  of  Christian 
worship.     HcUf'Course.  5  Div. 

4*/.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  history  of 
Christian  preaching.     HcUf-course, 

6  Kf,  Asst.  Professor  Halb. — The  Minister  as  Organizer  and  Director  of  Church 
Activities.     Half-course,  6  Div. 

ELOCUTION. 
1  A/.  Dr.  Curb  T. — Vocal  training.     Half -course,  7  Div. 

9  hf.  Dr.  CuRRT.  —  Vocal  expression.     Half-course, 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Pbabodt.  —  Two  lectures :  Ethical  Theories  and  Social  MoTements. 

Professor  Taussig.  —  Two  lectures:  The  Nature  of  Industrial  Monopolies. 
Public  Ownership. 

Hon.  Cabroll  D.  Wbioht.  —  Two  lectures:  Has  the  Condition  of  the  Masses 
Improved  during  the  Last  Half-centuiy?  Is  there  any  Solution  of  the 
Labor  Problem? 

Mr.  J.  G.  Bboors. — Two  lectures:  The  Ethical  Side  of  Labor  Problems. 
The  Consumers'  League. 

Professor  Cabtxr.  —  Four  lectures :  The  Nature  of  an  Economic  Law.  The 
Relation  of  the  Institution  of  Private  Property  to  Economic  Progress. 
The  Relation  of  Competition  to  Economic  Progress.  An  Btfective  Pro- 
gramme for  Raising  Wages. 

Professor  Clabk.  —  Three  lectures:  Competition  and  Moral  Law.  (1)  A 
Natural  Economic  System.  (2)  The  Struggles  of  aasses.  (8)  The 
Society  of  the  Future. 

Professor  Shalbr.  —  One  lecture :  Association  and  the  Indiridual. 

Professor  Palmer.  —  Three  lectures :  Agencies  of  Redemption.  (1)  Restraint. 
(2)  Enlargement.     (8)  Consecration. 

Professor  Embrton.  —  Two  lectures :  Christianity  and  Asceticism. 

Professor  Fbnk.  —  Three  lectures:  The  Kingdom  of  God.  (1)  The  Idea  of 
Jesus.  (2)  The  Present  Significance  of  the  Idea.  (8)  Ito  Place  in 
Theology. 

Professor  Mathews.  —  Two  lectures :  The  Social  Interpretation  of  Christianity 
in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

Professor  Kino.  —  Three  lectures :  The  Influence  of  the  Social  Consciousness 
upon  Theology.  (1)  The  Real  Teaching  of  the  Social  Consciousness  as 
the  Theologian  must  View  It.  (2)  The  Influence  of  the  Social  Conscious- 
ness upon  the  Conception  of  the  Religious  life.  (8)  The  Influence  of 
the  Social  Consciousness  upon  Theological  Doctrine. 

Professor  Bowne.  —  One  lecture :  The  Moralixation  of  Life  and  the  Vitalixation 
of  Morals. 

President  Euot.  —  One  lecture :  The  Voluntary  Church  and  its  Ministry  in  a 
Democracy. 

Dean  Hodges. — Two  lectures :  The  Christian  Social  Movement.  The  Christian 
Social  Parish. 

Dr.  Bradford.  —  One  lecture :  The  Social  Problem  of  the  Suburban  Church. 

President  Htde.  —  One  lecture :  The  Social  Problem  of  the  Country  Minister. 

Mr.  Woods.  —  Two  lectures:  The  Social  Problem  of  the  Minister  in  the  City. 
The  Special  Field  of  the  Social  Settlement. 


~\ 
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Principal   Washdcoton.  —  One  lecture :  The  Religions  Aspect  of  the  Negro 
Question. 

Mr.  Paine.  —  One  lecture :  The  Organization  of  Charity  in  Small  Towns. 

Professor   Gilmak.  —  Two  lectures :    The  Attitude  of  the  Clergyman  toward 
Social  Problems. 

Professor  Munsterbbbo.  —  One  lecture :  Psychology  and  Social  Actiyity. 

During  the  year  from  October  1,  1900,  to  September  30,  1901, 
there  were  added  to  the  Divinity  Library  483  volumes  and  69 
pamphlets  by  purchase,  and  156  volumes  and  118  pamphlets  by  gift. 
October  1,  1901,  there  were  in  the  Library  30,624  volumes  and 
7,011  pamphlets.  During  the  year  there  were  933  titles  catalogued 
in  the  author  catalogue  and  130  titles  in  the  subject  catalogue. 
There  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use  940  volumes ; 
from  the  stack  for  hall  use,  443  volumes ;  from  the  reserved  books 
for  over-night  use,  783  volumes. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Librarian  was  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  School,  which  was 
published  in  the  summer. 

FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,  Dean. 


THE   LAW  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Uioversity:  — 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1900-01. 

The  table. on  pages  158,  159  gives  the  courses  of  study  and 
instruction  during  the  year,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of 
exercises   per  week   in   each  course,  and   the  number  of  students 
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who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  coarse  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Daring  the  twelve  months  from  October  1,  1900,  to  October,  1901, 
5,902  bound  volumes  and  324  pamphlets  were  added  to  the  library. 
The  library  contained,  October  1,  1901,  about  62,500  volumes  and 
6,400  pamphlets. 

The  table  on  page  157  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  during 
the  last  thirty-one  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  colleges 
represented  by  their  graduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  will 
be  slightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

The  number  of  non-graduates,  49,  is  somewhat  misleading.  Thirty- 
six  of  these  are  Harvard  College  Seniors,  on  leave  of  absence  and 
registered  in  the  Law  School,  of  whom  34  have  completed  the  woric 
required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  2  lack  only  a  half -coarse.  If 
these  36  Seniors  be  transferred  to  the  College  Graduate  column,  we 
have  618  graduates,  and  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  risea 
from  92  to  98. 

JAMES  BARR  AMES,  Dean. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

To  THE  Prbsidsnt  OP  THE  Universitt  : 

SiH,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1900-01. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Dental  School,  the  Faculty  voted  that  certificates  of 
attendance  be  hereafter  given  to  graduates  of  reputable  Dental 
Schools  who  attend  the  courses  in  Operative  or  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

The  Summer  Courses  in  the  Medical  School  were  restricted  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  of  Medical  Schools  recognized 
by  the  Faculty,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
approved.  Heretofore  these  courses  have  been  open  to  all  appli- 
cants, and  it  was  felt  that  in  some  cases  the  privilege  had  been 
improperly  used. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study,  it 
was  voted  that  the  optional  course  in  animal  parasites,  given  by 
Professor  T.  Smith,  be  hereafter  a  part  of  the  required  work  in 
Pathology. 

A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  teaching  in  several 
of  the  departments,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  sectional  in- 
struction, especially  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  A  practical 
examination  has  been  held  in  some  of  the  departments  in  addition  to 
the  written  examination  heretofore  required.  In  some  cases  the  time 
allowed  for  the  written  examination  has  been  shortened. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  152  men  were  recommended  to 
the  Corporation  for  degrees,  as  follows :  — 

Medical  School  .   .  /  For  the  degree  of  M.D .87 

I  ♦»  **  *♦        cum  laude  ...    29 

Dental  School    .   .  (For  the  degree  of  D.M.D 24 

I  ♦♦  ♦*  ♦*  cum  laude  .    .      6 

VeterinarvSchool.  {^^'*»^^*^^^^«'^-»-V « 

I  **  **  **  cum  laude  .    .      1 

Total 162 

During  the  year  the  Committee  on  New  Buildings,  of  which  Dr. 
J.  C.  Warren  was  Chairman,  held  a  number  of  meetings,  and  finally 
submitted  a  series  of  preliminary  sketches  which  were  carefully  con- 
sidered at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Faculty. 
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On  Commencement  day  the  President  of  the  University  announced 
the  gift,  from  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  New  York,  of  the  funds 
for  the  erection  of  three  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  for  the  Medical 
School. 

Early  in  July  the  Corporation  instructed  the  President  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty  as  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
these  new  buildings.  The  following  Committee  was  appointed :  Drs. 
W.  L.  Richardson  (Chairman),  H.  P.  Bowditch,  J.  C.  Warren,  E.  S. 
Wood,  W.  F.  Whitney,  C.  S.  Minot,  and  F.  Dexter. 

This  Committee  subsequently  elected  Dr.  Farrar  Cobb  as  its  Secre- 
tary, and  appointed  the  three  following  sub-committees  :  — 

On  the  Administrative  Building :  Drs.  W.  L.  Richardson,  J.  C. 
Warren,  and  W.  F.  Whitney. 

On  the  Anatomical  and  Histological  Building :  Drs.  C.  S.  Minot 
and  F.  Dexter. 

On  the  Physiological  and  Physiological  Chemical  Building :  Drs. 
H.  P.  Bowditeh  and  E.  S.  Wood. 

These  several  sub-committees  at  once  began  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing plans,  under  the  direction  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  Drs.  Walcott  and  Cabot,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge. 

At  a  subsequent  date  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  New  Buildings,  in  place  of  Dr.  W.  L. 
Richardson,  thus  giving  the  Committee  the  same  Chairman  as  the 
original  Building  Committee. 

The  Veterinary  School  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  two  of 
the  students  being  transferred  to  the  Medical  School,  and  instruction 
being  provided  for  the  others  in  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  Prssident  OF  THE  Univkbsitt  : 

Sm,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1900-01. 

The  Administrative  Board  for  the  Medical  School  was  constituted 
as  follows :  Drs.  W.  L.  Richardson,  J.  C.  Warren,  E.  S.  Wood, 
F.  C.  Shattuck,  W.  F.  Whitney,  C.  M.  Green,  C.  Harrington, 
F.  Dexter,  and  F.  B.  Mallory.  Dr.  C.  M.  Green  was  subsequently 
chosen  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  increased  number  of  new  matriculants  (196)  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  opportunity  for  a  student  to  enter 
the  School  by  passing  admission  examinations.  Many  entered  too 
young  and  with  a  training  insuflScient  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  offered.  Several  dropped  out  early  in  the  course,  and 
the  mid-year  and  final  examinations  showed  how  poorly  fitted  many 
others  were  to  undertake  the  required  work.  Only  one  hundred 
passed  the  examinations  successfully,  seventy-five  being  conditioned 
in  one  or  more  of  the  four  examinations,  and  fifteen  failing  to  pass 
any  of  them. 

In  my  last  report  I  was  able  to  state  how  satisfactorily  the  new 
plan  of  instruction  had  worked  in  the  first  year.  The  same  class 
has  now  finished  the  second  year,  during  the  first  term  of  which  the 
new  plan  was  tried  with  marked  success  in  all  courses,  according  to 
the  professors  in  charge,  with  the  exception  of  Anatomy,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  later  in  this  report. 

Building.  —  The  most  important  change  made  since  the  last 
report  has  been  the  connection  of  all  the  Chemical  Laboratory  hoods 
with  the  fan  which  ventilates  the  Dissecting  Room.  The  various 
pipes  connecting  the  Dissecting  Room  and  the  Laboratory  hoods  are 
now  all  provided  with  valves,  so  that  the  fan  can  take  the  air  from 
any  or  all  of  the  connecting  pipes. 

Physiology.  —  The  following  papers  containing  the  results  of 
investigations  by  the  laboratory  staff  and  special  students  have  been 
published :  — 

Some  ways  of  causing  mitotic  division  in  unfertilized  Arbacia  eggs. 
By  Albert  P.  Mathews.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  343-347. 
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On  the  methods  of  estimating  the  force  of  volmitary  muscular  contrac- 
tions and  fatigue.  By  Shepherd  Ivory  Franz.  The  American  Journal 
of  Physiology ,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  348-372. 

The  spontaneous  secretion  of  saliva  and  the  action  of  atropine.  By 
Albert  P.  Mathews.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  482-499. 

The  effect  of  maximum  muscular  effort  on  blood-pressure.  By  J.  H. 
McCuRDY.     The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  V,  pp.  96-103. 

The  inhibition  time  of  a  voluntary  muscular  contraction.  By  Allen 
Cleghorn  and  Colin  C.  Stewart.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology, 
Vol.  V,  281-286. 

The  effect  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  on  smooth  muscle.  By  Allen 
Cleohorn  and  H.  D.  Lloyd.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Physiological 
Society.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  V,  pp.  16,  17.  Also 
in  The  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  V,  pp.  367, 
368. 

Cerebral  pressure  following  trauma.  By  W.  B.  Cannon.  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  91-121.  An  abstract  of  this 
paper  was  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  June  12,  1901,  and  was  printed  in  the  records  of  the  Society  and 
also  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CXLV,  p.  168. 

There  have  also  been  published :  — 

An  Introduction  to  Physiology  (second  edition),  pp.  1-314.  By  W.  T. 
Porter.     The  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1901. 

Experiments  for  students  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Second 
Series.  The  nervous  system  and  the  skin,  pp.  1-28.  By  W.  T.  Porter. 
The  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1901. 

Experiments  for  students  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Third  Series. 
The  eye,  pp.  1-193.  By  W.  T.  Porter.  The  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, 1901. 

(Catalogue  of  the  Harvard  Physiological  Apparatus,  containing  forty-six 
pieces,  specially  designed  for  the  laboratory  teaching  of  Physiology  to 
large  numbers  of  students,  pp.  1-51.  The  University-  Press,  Cambridge, 
1901. 

The  laboratory  teaching  of  Physiology.  First  paper.  By  W .  T.  Porter. 
Science,  October,  1901. 

The  use  of  clinical  records  in  teaching  medicine.  By  W.  B.  Cannon. 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  1901,  Vol.  V,  pp.  203-213. 

The  investigation  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Langelaan  on  muscle  tone  and 
tendon  reflexes  is  in  press.  Some  of  these  experiments  were  pub* 
lished  in  the  Archivfur  Physiologiej  1901,  p.  106  etseq. 
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Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon  has  continued  his  study  of  the  movements  of 
the  food  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Dr.  Allen  Cleghom  has  almost 
completed  his  investigation  of  the  effect  of  castration  upon  growth 
and  muscular  activity.  Dr.  S.  I.  Franz  has  made  interesting  obser- 
vations upon  the  functions  of  certain  portions  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 
Dr.  Waldemar  Koch  has  been  employed  upon  the  chemistry  of 
nervous  tissues.  Mr.  L.  J.  Henderson  has  continued  his  studies 
upon  the  chemistry  of  blood-pressure.  Messrs.  William  Skarstrom 
and  N.  £.  Sanders  have  investigated  the  immediate  effect  of  exercise 
upon  the  blood-pressure  and  the  pulse.  Professor  W.  T.  Porter  has 
pursued  his  investigations  on  the  physiology  of  the  heart.  Seven 
weeks  were  spent  by  him  in  the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples,  in  the 
study  of  Torpedo,  Octopus,  Scyllium,  and  similar  forms.  Professor 
Porter  has  found  an  explanation  of  fibrillar  contraction  of  the  heart, 
which  has  been  presented  informally  in  a  lecture  at  the  Woods  HoU 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  and,  through  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
fessor Bowditch,  at  the  International  Congress  of  Physiologists  in 
Turin.  Much  of  Professor  Porter's  time  has  been  spent  in  a 
systematic  effort  to  bring  the  teaching  of  Physiology  by  laboratory 
methods  within  the  reach  of  every  school.  For  this  purpose  apparatus 
of  precision  has  been  designed  upon  lines  permitting  its  manufacture 
in  large  quantities  at  a  small  cost.  Of  the  forty-six  pieces  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue  noted  above,  more  than  thirty  are  partly  or  wholly  new 
inventions.  This  apparatus  is  in  use  in  more  than  twenty  American 
schools,  and  is  beginning  to  be  used  abroad.  The  saving  in  outlay 
for  Physiological  teaching  represented  by  the  apparatus  thus  installed 
already  exceeds  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  this  work  Professor  Porter 
has  profited  by  the  valuable  and  generous  criticism  of  past  and 
present  instructors  and  mechanics  in  the  department. 

Anatomy,  —  The  new  method  of  concentrating  studies  works  well 
up  to  a  certain  point.  In  the  first  year  a  great  deal  is  learned  in  a 
short  time,  but  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  seems 
to  show  that  two  months  partially  devoted  to  Anatomy  in  the  second 
term  of  the  second  year,  after  a  complete  inteimission  of  one  year, 
are  far  from  sufllcient. 

The  arrangement  of  the  collection  illustrating  numerical  variation 
in  human  spines  has  been  completed  by  Professor  Dwight,  and,  with 
the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  Whitney,  has  been  properly  set  up  and 
fully  labelled  in  the  Museum.  It  is  proposed  to  add  to  it  from  time 
to  time  remarkable  specimens,  but  no  others. 

Professor  Dwight  is  continuing  an  investigation  on  a  method  of 
determining  the  sex  of   bones,  which  will   probably  be  published 
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within  a  year.  He  is  also  working  at  anomalies  of  the  bones  of  the 
wrist  and  ankle. 

Dr.  Lothrop  has  been  doing  good  work  on  the  internal  structure 
of  the  nasal  cavity. 

Dr.  Young  has  made  a  series  of  valuable  specimens  of  transparent 
foetuses. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  — The  new  plan  of  study,  or  system  of 
concentration,  continues  to  justify  itself  by  its  results.  Students  are 
found  to  learn  more  and  to  retain  their  knowledge  better  than  under 
the  old  system. 

The  work  is  hampered  seriously  by  want  of  laboratory  accommoda- 
tions. The  lack  of  suitable  work  rooms  has  increased  very  much 
the  difficulty  of  securing  trained  assistants,  as  they  prefer  other 
laboratories  where  space  for  comfortable  work  is  available.  Until 
the  new  laboratories  are  open,  the  work  of  the  department  must 
remain  severely  handicapped. 

The  Embryological  Collection  has  again  grown,  complete  serial 
sections  of  seventy-one  typical  embryos  having  been  added  during 
the  year.  It  proves  of  constantly  increasing  value  for  very  varied 
investigations.  It  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  means  to  enlarge  the 
collection,  which  is  unique.  Five  thousand  dollars  is  needed  for 
this  purpose.  A  gift  of  this  amount  would  be  an  important  contri- 
bution to  medical  science. 

The  Histological  Collection  has  been  improved  by  the  arrangement 
and  cataloguing  of  preparations  already  in  hand,  and  also  by  the 
new  preparations  added. 

A  larger  number  of  investigations  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
laboratory  than  ever  before.  Of  those  not  yet  completed,  mention 
may  be  made  of  Professor  Minot's  work  on  the  development  of  the 
pineal  region  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  embryology  of  the  rabbit ;  of 
Dr.  Wood's  researches  on  the  primitive  ova,  and  on  heredity;  of 
Dr.  Lewis's  on  the  development  of  the  veins ;  of  Dr.  Bremer's  on 
the  pulmonary  aorta,  and  of  Dr.  Eycleshymer's  on  the  cell  nucleus, 
the  last  being  along  a  novel  and  important  line  of  investigation. 

Professor  Minot  has  published  the  following  papers  :  — 

Notes  on  Anopheles.  Journal  Boston  Society  MediccU  Sciences,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  325-329,  PI.  XXXI. 

Further  study  of  the  unit  system  of  laboratory  construction.  Science, 
Vol.  XIII,  pp.  409-415. 

The  embryological  basis  of  pathology.  Sciefice,  Vol.  XllI,  pp.  481- 
498,  also  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CLXIV,  pp.  295- 
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305.     Delivered  as  the  Middleton  Groldsmith  Lecture  before  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  March  26,  1901. 

Sollen  die  Bezeichnungen  *•  Somatopleora '^  und  **  Splanchnopleora  ^  in 
ihrem  ursprtinglicheii  richtigen  oder  in  dem  in  Deatflchland  gebrauchlich 
gewordenen  Sinne  gebraaoht  werdenP  An€U,  Anzeiger,  Vol.  XIX,  pp. 
208-206. 

Improved  automatic  microtomes.  JoumcU  Applied  Microscopy,  Vol.  FV, 
pp.  1317-1320. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Atkinson  has  published  The  early  development  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  supra-renal  of  the  rabbit.     Aruit.  Anzeiger,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  610. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received  :  — 

Models  of  the  development  of  the  ear,  from  Dr.  C.  J.  Blake. 

Models  of  human  embryos,  from  Dr.  Harris  Kennedy. 

A  valuable  collection  of  lizard's  embryos,  B|>ecially  selected  to  furnish 
series  for  the  embryological  collection,  from  Dr.  Karl  Peter,  of  Breslau, 
Germany. 

A  large  series  of  selected  lamprey  embryos,  from  Professor  S.  II.  Gage, 
of  Cornell  University. 

Daring  the  year  numerous  additions  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  equipment  for  the  elementary  general  courses. 

Bacteriology,  —  Professor  H.  C.  Ernst  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  foundation  of  the  American  Association  of  Pathologists  and 
Bacteriologists,  and  of  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  original  investigations  in  medicine,  and  success- 
fully established  during  the  last  summer. 

With  Mr.  G.  L.  Baker,  be  has  carried  on  a  preliminary  study  on 
the  effect  of  sunlight  and  the  Rontgen  rays  upon  primary  inoculation 
tuberculosis. 

With  Mr.  N.  L.  Berry,  Jr.,  he  is  completing  a  long  series  of  serial 
sections  (three  to  four  thousand  in  number)  of  leprous  tissue  for- 
warded for  study  from  Hawaii.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  distribution  of  the  bacilli  of  the  disease  in  the 
cutaneous  tissue. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon  began  a  series  of  studies  of  the  effects  of 
concentrated  sunlight  as  a  whole,  and  of  portions  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, upon  the  vitality  and  color-producing  power  of  certain  of  the 
bacteria. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Page  made  some  control  experiments  in  the  preparation 
of  special  culture  media  after  the  method  of  R^my,  for  use  in  the 
isolation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  faeces. 
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Dr.  H.  J.  Perry  has  devoted  much  time  to  staining  material  from 
chancroids  in  a  search  for  Ducray's  bacillus,  with  no  very  satis- 
factory results. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Robey,  Jr.,  started  preliminary  work  upon  the  aggluti- 
nating reaction  in  tuberculosis.  He  has  also,  with  Mr.  G.  P.  Baker, 
made  a  study  (bacteriological)  of  the  sputa  in  cases  of  acute  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  phthisis ;  and  with  Dr.  C.  J.  White  (for  the 
Cancer  Commission)  is  carrying  on  a  study  of  the  bacteria  of 
Molluscum  Contagiosum,  as  cases  appear. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Weis  (for  the  Cancer  Commission)  has  established  a 
plant  for  the  study  of  the  yeasts  after  Jorgensen's  methods,  in 
respect  especially  to  their  possible  connection  with  cancer. 

Professor  F.  P.  Grorham,  of  Brown  University,  has  continued  his 
work  upon  the  light  producing  properties  of  the  phosphorescent 
bacteria,  and  during  the  last  summer  has  apparently  secured  results 
of  value. 

Dr.  Langdon  Frothingham  has  carried  on  the  following  studies :  — 

On  the  diagnosis  of  rabies  by  the  Strauss  method,  its  value;  a 
statistical  and  experimental  study.     (Ready  for  publication.) 

On  the  frequency  and  danger  of  actinomycosis  and  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder  of  the  cow. 

On  the  etiology  of  contagious  epitheliomata  of  birds. 

A  study  of  tumors  from  animals  (for  the  Cancer  Commission). 

On  the  histological  lesions  in  rabies,  with  Dr.  £.  W.  Taylor. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Tenny  continued  his  studies  on  Gonorrhoea,  and 
secured  some  extremely  interesting  results  in  the  inoculation  of  the 
gonococcus  in  connection  with  alcohol. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Wolbach  has  made  some  attempts  to  apply  the  Lipmann 
mercury  process  of  color  photography  to  the  microscope,  with 
encouraging  results. 

Mr.  E.  Taylor  carried  out  some  investigations  upon  the  actual 
value  of  ^^ Gram's  stain"  in  the  differentiation  of  many  bacteria. 

Cliemistry.  —  There  have  been  no  changes  of  importance,  the 
instruction  having  been  essentially  the  same  as  during  the  previous 
year. 

Dunng  the  year  the  following  publications  have  appeared  :  — 

Clinical  Examination  of  the  Urine,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Ogden.  Published 
by  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 

Practical  Blood  Examination,  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Hewes.  Read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  June  12, 
1900.  Published  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  August 
1,  1901,  and  in  Society  Reports. 
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Hyperacidity  of  the  Stomach,  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Hewes.  Published  in 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  November  29,  1900. 

EoBperimentdl  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  —  Professor  Franz 
Pfaff  communicated  the  results  of  an  experimental  work  in  cases  of 
diverticulum  of  the  oesophagus,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
American  Physicians,  in  Washington,  in  May,  1901.  This  work 
will  be  published  in  Vol.  XVI  of  the  transactions  of  the  same 
Society. 

Dr.  Alfred  W.  Balch  published  a  research  on  the  Supposed  Activity 
of  Com  Smut.     Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Professor  R.  W.  Tower,  of  Brown  University,  studied  The  Sulphur- 
Containing  Bodies  of  Human  Faeces.  He  intends  to  continue  the 
work  next  year. 

Dr.  Elliott  P.  Joslin  published  the  results  of  an  experimental 
investigation,  under  the  title,  The  Influence  of  Bile  on  Metabolism. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Vol.  V,  No.  5. 

Dr.  Joslin  also  communicated  the  results  of  a  research  on  Meta- 
bolism in  Diabetic  Coma,  with  special  reference  to  Acid  Intoxica- 
tion, at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Physicians,  in  May. 
This  work  will  be  published  in  Vol.  XVI,  of  the  transactions  of  the 
same  Society. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Smith  studied  The  Influence  of  Deflbrinated  Blood  on 
the  Secretion  of  Bile.     His  research  will  soon  be  completed. 

Mr.  McCrudden  studied  The  Metabolism  of  Certain  Inorganic 
Salts  in  the  Different  Types  of  Arthritis  in  Human  Beings.  He 
is  continuing  his  research. 

Pathology.  —  The  method  of  teaching  Pathology  which  was  begun 
two  years  ago  has  given  satisfaction  to  both  students  and  teachers. 
The  general  body  of  students  has  three  hours  of  laboratory  work 
daOy,  and  sections  of  ten  students  are  sent  from  the  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  material  which  cannot  be  given  to  the  entire  class. 
These  sections  visit  the  hospitals,  where  they  are  taught  and  practice 
the  anatomical  and  bacteriological  methods  of  examining  tissues. 
Sections  are  also  taught  in  several  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing. Material  for  this  study  is  preserved  in  such  a  way  that  the 
students  can  handle,  draw  and  describe  the  specimens.  Each  student 
attends  twenty  of  these  sections,  thus  having  not  less  than  forty 
hours  of  this  work.  Both  the  general  laboratory  teaching  and  the  sec- 
tional teaching  are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  students 
opportunity  for  objective  study.  A  lecture  is  given  daily  in  which 
the  subjects  studied  during  the  day  are  described.  The  object  of 
the  lecture  is  not  to  impart  information  but  to  amplify  and  coordinate 
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the  knowledge  which  the  student  has  acquired.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  cover  the  entire  subject.  The  student  acquires  knowledge  of  the 
most  essential  subjects,  and  training  in  obsei'vation  and  description. 
A  large  part  of  the  teachers'  time  is  occupied  in  directing  the 
sectional  work. 

The  greater  interest  of  the  students  under  this  method  has  been 
striking.  The  number  of  incompetents  has  steadily  declined.  There 
is  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  students'  study  of  the  subject,  and  in 
the  long  hours  of  laboratory  work  their  zeal  does  not  flag.  They 
have  knowledge  which  they  can  use ;  and  they  know  the  methods  of 
obtaining  knowledge. 

The  teachers  in  the  department  are  a  unit  in  their  approval  of  the 
system.  Teaching  which  consists  in  helping  others  to  learn,  and 
in  learning  with  them,  is  not  drudgery  but  an  intellectual  stimulus. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  method  is  due  to  lack  of  space. 
Owing  to  all  the  available  space  being  used  for  teaching,  research 
work  in  the  laboratory  must  be  given  up  during  the  course. 

The  following  publications  have  appeared  during  the  last  year :  — 

Carcinoma.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Councilman.  An  article  for  Back's 
Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

Necroses  of  the  liver.  By  Professor  F.  B.  Mallory.  Journal  of 
Medical  Research, 

A  simple  method  of  cultivating  Anaerobic  bacteria.  By  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wright.     Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Aberrant  pancreas  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.  By  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wright.     Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Pathological  technique.  Second  edition.  By  Drs.  F.  B.  Mallory  and 
J.  H.  Wright. 

Adipositas.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt.  An  article  for  Buck's  Reference 
Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  without  involvement  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences. 

Comparative  Pathology,  —  During  the  past  year  the  work  of  under- 
graduate instruction  has  been  increased  by  making  obligatory  the 
voluntary  two  weeks'  course  in  protozoan  and  higher  animal  para- 
sites as  causes  of  disease,  and  incorporating  it  with  the  regular 
course  in  pathology  given  during  the  second  year.  The  fourth  year 
elective  remains  unchanged. 

Much  time  has  been  given  to  increasing  and  cataloguing  the  col- 
lections of  pathological  material,  of  slides,  lantern-slides,  and  charts 
to  be  used  in  the  courses  mentioned  above. 
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Research  work  on  various  problems  has  been  continned  daring  the 
year  in  the  Uboratory  of  the  Bassey  Institntion.  However,  the 
meagre  equipment  and  assistance  restrict  sach  work  within  narrow 
limits  and  delay  its  completion. 

There  is  great  need  in  this  country  for  a  laboratory  in  which 
animal  pathology  can  be  studied  in  a  truly  comparative  manner  and 
in  the  most  thoroughly  sdentific  spirit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  a 
general  enlargement  of  its  fadlilies  this  department  may  supply  the 
need  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  publications,  by  Professor  Smith,  have  appeared 
during  the  year :  — 

The  antitoxin  unit  in  diphtheria.  Journal  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences,  1900.  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-11. 

Public  health  laboratories.  Address.  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, 1900,  Vol.  XXYI,  pp.  295-802.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1900,  Nov.  16. 

Notes  on  the  occurrence  of  Anopheles  punctipennis  and  A.  guadrinacu- 
laius  in  the  Boston  suburbs.  Journal  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
1901,  Vol.  V,  pp.  321-824. 

Syllabus  on  animal  parasites  and  their  relation  to  pathological  pro- 
cesses.    18  pp. 

The  etiology  of  malaria,  with  special  reference  to  the  mosquito  as  an 
intermediate  host.  Journal  Massachusetts  Association  of  Boards  of  Health, 
October,  1901. 

The  following  paper  is  in  press :  — 

The  production  of  sarcosporidiosis  in  the  mouse  by  feeding  infected 
muscular  tissue.  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1; 
also  in  Transactions  of  Association  of  American  Physicians,  Vol.  XVI, 
1901. 

Surgery. — The  two  Surgical  Departments,  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery,  have  taken  a  step  intended  to  harmonize  the  instruction 
given  in  those  departments  and  thus  avoid  some  of  the  complications 
which  have  arisen  during  the  gradual  development  of  the  various 
courses  in  each  department. 

An  Executive  Committee  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery  (Chairman),  the  Professor  of  Surgery, 
and  the  two  Assistant  Professors.  The  Assistant  Professor  of 
Surgery  is  the  Secretary  and  executive  officer. 

Such  an  organization,  now  in  existence  over  one  year,  has  enabled 
tilie  departments  to  plan  a  more  intelligent  arrangement  of  the  course 
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of  Study  for  the  students  in  Surgery,  and  many  of  the  details  are 
ab*eady  in  suceessful  working  order. 

Original  research  in  Surgical  Pathology  has  been  confined  during 
the  past  year  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  cause  of  cancer,  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Croft  bequest.  The  subject  is  so  broad  that  inves- 
tigations have  been  carried  on  along  several  different  lines.  Inocu- 
lation of  animals  with  certain  yeasts,  claimed  to  be  the  cause  of 
cancer  by  some  observers,  have  been  made.  A  systematic  attempt 
to  classify  these  so-called  pathogenic  yeasts  is  now  in  progress.  A 
series  of  cultural  experiments  with  tissue  from  fresh  cancers  is  being 
performed,  to  see  if  yeasts  are  constantly  present  in  the  tumcn^. 
An  examination  of  cancers  from  many  of  the  lower  animals  is  being 
made,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  so-called  ^^  cancer  para- 
sites" are  present  in  animal  as  well  as  in  human  cancers.  And, 
finally,  an  experimental  study  of  the  lesions  produced  by  the  cacci- 
dium  oniforme  has  been  completed. 

The  result  of  these  studies  will  be  published  in  the  second  annual 
report. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  enthusiastically  by  the  members  of 
the  Cancer  Commission  in  spite  of  the  very  limited  laboratory  accom- 
modations afforded  to  the  Surgical  Department  in  the  School.  The 
field  of  research  could  be  greatly  enlarged  were  proper  facilities 
offered  for  the  study  of  many  other  interesting  problems  in  Surgery. 

Theory  and  Practice. — The  course  in  Theory  and  Practice  has 
been  so  modified  as  to  promote  drill  in  the  use  of  laboratory  methods 
in  the  examination  of  patients.  For  this  purpose  the  class  is  divided 
into  sections,  each  of  ten  students  or  less,  and  an  instructor  super- 
intends the  work  of  each  section. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Cutler,  a  Manual  of  Outlines 
of  Medical  Diagnosis  has  been  prepared  to  aid  in  systematizing  the 
teaching.  This  Manual  has  proven  so  useful,  that  a  considerable 
demand  has  been  made  for  it  by  medical  teachers  elsewhere. 

To  encourage  the  class  in  its  interest  in  the  work  of  the  sections, 
credit,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  highest  maiic 
attainable,  is  given  at  the  final  examination  of  the  year. 

Clinical  Medicine,  —  The  only  notable  change  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine  this  year  is  the 
following :  For  some  years  past  every  fourth-year  student  has  been 
expected  to  see,  follow  up,  and  report  on  at  least  three  cases  of 
illness  confining  the  patients  to  their  homes.  These  cases  were 
selected  by  the  dispensary  District  Physicians  and  the  work  was 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  depart- 
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ment.  The  results  have  not  proved  as  saiisfaotory  as  was  hoped 
for.  This  branch  of  instruction  has  therefore  been  abandoned,  and 
in  its  place  three  weeks'  service  in  a  Medical  Out-Patient  Clinic  is 
provided  for  each  student  during  his  fourth  year,  under  assistants  in 
the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Theory  and  Practice. 
This  work  is,  obviously,  very  practical  in  character  and  receives  a 
percentage  of  the  examination  mark. 

Hygiene,  —  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harrington,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Boos  has  made  an  Investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  foods,  as 
bought  in  the  public  markets,  are  treated  with  preservatives  of  an 
objectionable  nature.  Several  new  and  improved  methods  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  these  substances  were  devised.  The 
investigation  is  not  yet  complete. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harrington,  Dr.  D.  H.  Walker  has  been 
engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  respired 
air  with  especial  reference  to  the  question  of  toxicity  of  matters 
given  off  by  the  skin.  Dr.  Walker  began  also  a  research  on  the 
nature  of  a  substance  which  was  isolated  from  meat  which  had 
caused  an  outbreak  of  food  poisoning.  Both  of  these  investigations 
were  unavoidably  interrupted,  but  are  now  being  renewed. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Harrington  brought  out,  through  Lea  Bros.  & 
Co.,  a  text-book  in  Hygiene  entitled  Practical  Hygiene:  octavo, 
721  pages,  illustrated  with  12  plates  and  105  engravings. 

Museum. — During  the  past  year  the  work  in  the  Museum  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly.*  In  the  first  half 
year  it  was  extensively  used  by  the  students  in  the  Pathological 
course,  who,  in  small  numbers,  were  taken  into  the  alcoves  to 
study  the  specimens  under  the  Professor  of  Pathology  and  his 
assistants. 

The  specimens  have  also  been  largely  drawn  upon  to  illustrate 
books  and  articles  in  preparation.  Of  the  specimens  received  during 
the  year  about  one  hundred  have  been  permanently  preserved  in  the 
collection  and  entered  in  the  catalogue. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  shelves,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  re-arrange  the  collection  entirely  if  the  Museum  were  to 
remain  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  its  present  quarters.  Fortu- 
nately, the  prospect  of  new  rooms  in  the  buildings  given  by  Mr. 
Morgan  renders  such  a  step  unnecessary. 

A  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  lantern-slides,  which  ha\^ 
been  catalogued  separately  from  the  specimens  above  mentioned. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  the  usual  number  of  visitors 
besides  the  regular  students. 
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Scholarships,  —  Early  in  the  year  the  Lucius  F.  Billings  Scholar- 
ship, with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars,  was  founded  from  a 
bequest  under  the  will  of  Lucius  F.  Billings.  As  the  scholarships 
for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  had  been  awarded,  it  was 
voted  that  this  scholarship  for  the  year  1900-01  should  be  given  to 
a  member  of  the  first  class. 

The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 


Barringer  Scholftrship,  No.  1, 
Isaac  Sweetter  Scholarship, 
Claudius  M.  Jones   *' 
Hilton  *' 
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No.  2, 


Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship, 

Edward  Wigglesworth 

Charles  B.  Porter 

John  Thomson  Taylor 

Oriando  W.  Doe 

Charles  Pratt  Strong 

Darid  Williams  Cheever 

Lucius  F.  Billings 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden 

John  Foster  Fund, 


ii 


44 
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(( 


14 


ii 


41 


44 


44 


44 


44 


Cotting  Gift, 


H.  W.  Goodall,  A.B.,  8d  Class. 

R.  J.  Graves,  S.B.,  2d 

F.  H.  Albee,  A.B.,  2d 
S.  V.  R.  Hooker,  A.B.,  3d 
C.  W.  Eyeleth,  S.B.,  2d 
W.  L.  Sargent,  A.B.,  2d 
£.  L.  Hunt,  dd 

G.  T.  Spicer,  A.B.,  2d 
W.  L.  Heam,  3d 

E.  E.  Tyzzer,  A.M.,  3d 
A.  S.  Murphy,  3d 
R.  F.  Gibson,  4th 

F.  T.  Lewis,  A.M.,  4th 
L.  R.  Bragg,  S.B.,  4th 
A.  H.  Childs,  A.B.,  4th 
O.  C.  Blair,  2d 
C.  S.  Oakman,  A.B.,  2d 

G.  C.  Moore,  A.B.,  3d 
F.  E.  Clark,  4th 
C.  D.  Easton,  A.M.,  1st 

F.  R.  Wheelock,  1st 
T.  H.  Thomas,  A.B.,  2d 
E.  W.  Small,  3d 
C.  Duncan,  B.L.,  2d 

G.  W.  Winchester,  3d 


The  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  Mr.  W.  F. 
Booh,  A.B.,  for  a  research,  in  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  in  the 
physiological  action  of  certain  substances  used  as  food  preservatives 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  employed  in  the  community. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Mr.  L.  J.  Hen- 
derson, A.B.,  of  the  third  class,  for  studies  in  osmosis  and  blood 
serum. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Assistant  Professor  R.  W. 
Tower,  of  Brown  University,  for  a  research  on  sulphur-compounds 
of  normal  human  faeces,  in  Assistant  Professor  Pfaff's  laboratory, 
with  a  view  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  of  Harvard. 

Dr.  Robert  I^eonard  Emerson  was  appointed  to  a  John  Harvard 
Fellowship, 

No  essay  was  submitted  for  the  William  H.  Thomdike  prize. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables : 
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COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION,    1900-01. 

FIRST   TEAR.  Stodeiita 

ezAinined. 

AniUomj.  —  Professor  T.  Dwioht,  Associate  Professor  Dbxter,  Demon- 
strator Brooks,  Instructor  Tkhhst,  Assistant  Lothrop,  Assistant 
YouvQ,  Assistant  WHrrssiDB,  Assistant  Moshsr,  Assistant  DAViSf 
Assistant  Allen,  Assistant  Butler,  Assistant  Codman,  Assistant 
Mabct,  Assistant  Stetson,  Assistant  Warren.  169 

Physiology.  —  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Associate  Professor  W.  T. 
Porter,  Assistant  Cleohorn,  Assistant  Franz,  Assistant  Koch, 
Instructor  Mathews,  Instructor  Cannon.  178 

Histology  and  Embryology. — Professor  Minot,  Assistant  Stubbs,  Assistant 
Woods,  Assistant  Donoohue,  Assistant  Larrabee.  Assistant  BrjkXK- 
LBT,  Assistant  Callahan,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Btcleshtmkr. 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Atkinson.  16ft 

Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Associate  Professor   Hills,    Assistant  Con- 

nollt,  Assistant  Badoer,  Assistant  Ladd,  Assistant  Musorave.  178 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Coolidoe,  Assistant  Denny, 

Assistant  Page,  Assistant  Perrt,  Assistant  Robet,  Assistant  Etbrbtt.       1 16 

Advanced  Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwioht,  Associate  Professor  Dexter.       140 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Councilman,  Assistant 
Professor  Mallort,  Instructor  Tatlor,  Instructor  Wright,  Instruc- 
tor Pratt,   Demonstrator  Nichols,   Assistant  Maorath,  Assistant 

VBRBOErF.  129 

Clinical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood,  Instructor  Ooden,  Assistant  Con- 
nolly, Assistant  Badoer,  Assistant  Ladd,  Assistant  Musgrave.  135 

Therapeutics.  —  Assistant  Professor  Pfatf,  Assistant  Jordan,  Assistant 

Balch.  149 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Instructor  Cutler. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Instructor  Sears,  Instructor  Vickert,  Assistant 
Bartol,  Assistant  Prescott,  Assistant  J.  M.  Jackson,  Assistant 
Ames,  Assistant  Cabot. 

Surgery.  —  Assistant  Professor  Burrell,  Instructor  C.  A.  Porter, 
Instructor  Munro,  Demonstrator  Nichols. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  —  Professor  Fitz,  Instnictur  Cutler.  140 

Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Guren, 

Instructor  Reynolds,  Assistant  Higgins,  Assistant  Newell.  188 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M. 
Green,  Instructor  Reynolds,  Assistant  Higgins,  Assistant  Newell. 
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Dermatology.  —  Professor  White.  189 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam.  187 

Diseases  of  Children.  —  Professor  Rotch,  Instructor  Buckinoham,  Assis- 
tant Craioin,  Instructor  McCollom,  Instructor  Morse.  188 

Psychiatry.  —  Instructor  Cowles.  188 

Gynaecology. — Asst.  Professor  Davenport,  Instructor  Haven,  Instructor 

Reynolds,  Assistant  Storer.  185 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Professor  C.  B. 
Porter,  Asst.  Professor  Burrell,  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richard- 
son, Instructor  C.  A.  Porter,  Lecturer  Beach,  Lecturer  Gat, 
Instructor  Monks,  Assistant  Scudder,  Assistant  Thorndike,  As- 
sistant LoTHROP,  Instructor  Munro,  Assistant  Mumford,  Assistant 
DwiGHT,  Assistant  Blake,  Assistant  Lund,  Assistant  Cabot,  Demon- 
strator Nichols,  Assistant  Balch,  Assistant  Brewster.  181 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Instructor  Withinoton,  In- 
structor Jackson,  Instructor  Sears,  Assistant  Bartol,  Assistant 
Ames. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Asst.  Professor  Burrell, 
Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson,  Instructor  Monks,  Instructor 
MuNRO,  Assistant  Thorndike,  Assistant  E.  W.  Dwioht,  Assistant 
J.  B.  Blake,  Assistant  Lund,  Instructor  C.  A.  Porter,  Assistant 
Scudder,  Assistant  Mumford,  Assistant  Lothrop,  Assistant  Cobb.         122 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Instructor  McCollom,  Assis- 
tant R.  C.  Cabot,  Instructor  Sears,  Instructor  Withinoton,  Instruc- 
tor Jackson.  121 

Ophthalmology. — Professor  Wadsworth,  Assistant  Standisu,  Assistant 

Cheney,  Assistant  Jack.  118 

Otology.  —  Professor  Blake,  Professor  J.  O.  Green,  Assistant  Hammond.      114 

Laryngology.  —  Instructor    DeBlois,    Instructor   Farlow,    Instructor 

COOLIDOE.  117 

Legal  Medicine.  — Professor  Draper,  Instructor  E.  W.  Dwioht.  121 

Syphilis.— Instructor  Post.  120 

Orthopedics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bradford.  71 

Hygiene.  —  Aast.  Professor  Harrington.  128 

Psychiatry.  —  Instructor  Cowles,  Instructor  Lane. 
Ovarian  Tumors.  —  Lecturer  Homans. 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery.  —  Instructor  Watson,  Assistant  Thorndike. 
Municipal  Sanitation .  —  Lecturer  Duroin. 
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Fourth  Year  EieeUves, 
Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wadsworth.  8 

Otology. —  Professor  Blake,  Professor  J.  O.  Orsbk,  Assistant  Hammond, 

Assistant  Crockett.  8 

Dermatology.  —  Instmctor  Bowem,  Assistant  C.  J.  Wnrra.  86 

Diseases  of  the  NerTons  System.  —  Professor  Putham,  Instructor  Waltov, 

Instmctor  Kkapp.  1ft 

Gynaecology.  — Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green.  88 

OperatiTe  Obstetrics. — Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green,  Instmctor  Retnolds, 

Assistant  Hiooins,  Assistant  Newell.  57 

Operative  Surgery.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Assistant  Mixter,  Instmc- 
tor MuNRO,  Instmctor  Monks,  Assistant  Balch,  Assistant  Scudder, 
Assistant  Thorndikb,  Assistant  Mcmford,  Demonstrator  Nichols, 
Assistant  Blake,  Assistant  Dwioht,  Assistant  Lcnd,  Instmctor  C.  A. 
Porter,  Assistant  Brewster,  Assistant  Cobb,  Assistant  Cabot.  74 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Cooudob,  Assistant  Dbnnt, 

Assistant  Perry,  Assistant  Page,  Assistant  Robbt.  12 

Ortiiopedics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bradford.  60 

Clinical  Biicroscopy.  —  Curator  WHrrNEX.  10 

Clinical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood,   Instmctor  Hbwes,    Instmctor 

OODEN.  8 

Anatomy .  —  Demonstrator  Brooks  .  20 

Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Assistant  Woods,  Austin  Teaching  Pel- 

low  Atkinson.  8 

Histology  of  the  Nerrous  System.  —  Professor  Minot,  Assistant  Woods, 

Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Atkinson.  2 

Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Asst.  Professor  Pfaff.  1 

Comparatire  Etiology  of  Infectious  Diseases.  —  Professor  Smith.  2 

Physiology.  —  Professor  BoworrcH,  Associate  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  2 

Hygiene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Harrington.  1 
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TABLE  I.  —  GENERAL  STATISTICS  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 


1900. 


'June 


Sept. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

Bng-    Elec-     Elec-  Gen.  QnaL 

Physics.    Latin.    Ush.    tiyel.   dreS.  Chem.  Analjiii. 

f  Offered 59         62        74      70        55        55  48 


I  Conditioned    ...  11 
f  Offered 67 


\  Conditioned 


.  10 


21 

56 
13 


48 

74 
20 


19 

55 
11 


12 

44 

15 


20 

70 
11 


5 

86 
8 


New  matriculants  . 


196 


f  Gradnatei  in  Medicine  . 


8 


\  Undergraduates 198 

Of  these  42.84  %  presented  a  degree  in  Letters,  Science,  or  Medicine. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance :  — 

In  courses  for  graduates 81 

Fourth  Class 115 

Third  Class 126 

Second  Class 154 

First  Class 198 

Total 628 


Applicants  for  Degree 181 

Rejected 15 

Graduated 116 

Of  the  116  students  who  receiTed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  29  receired 
the  degree  cum  laude. 


SUMHXB  COUBSBS. 

GBADUAm  COUBSSS. 

1807. 

1898. 

1890. 

1900. 

1901. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-09. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

Courses  taken    . 
Students   .... 
Beceipts   .... 

180 

110 

13129 

118 

107 

$3360 

142 

116 

$3896 

167 
140 
$4696 

161 

126 

$4276 

176 

76 

$8810 

114 

60 

$8780 

184 
60 
$2861.26 

68 

46 

$1466 

40 

SO 

$1066 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS. 
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The  falling  off  in  the  attendance  in  Summer  Courses  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  hereafter  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School 
must  present  a  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  or  Science, 
from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school,  or  they  must  in  some 
way  have  acquired  an  equivalent  education  and  training.  Heretofore 
a  large  number  of  undergraduate  students  have  taken  the  summer 
courses  in  Greneral  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  to  prepare 
for  the  admission  examinations  in  these  subjects.  The  number 
registered  for  these  courses  in  the  summer  of  1900  was  83 ;  in  the 
summer  of  1901  only  9  were  in  attendance. 

WILLIAM    L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 


THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  Prbsidsnt  OF  THE  Univeiwitt  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  School  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
my  report  for  the  academic  year,  namely,  from  September  27,  1900, 
to  September  26,  1901. 

The  nnmber  of  students  enrolled  was  127,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Third-year  students 58 

Second-yeu*  students 30 

First-year  students 44 

127 
Withdrew  during  the  year 7 

In  Jane  46  students  applied  for  the  degree  and  1 7  failed,  leaving 
a  graduating  class  of  29,  of  whom  5  received  the  degree  cum  laude. 

The  courses  of  instruction  during  the  year  were  practically  the 
same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  Bacteriology,  which  was 
changed  from  the  first  to  the  second  year.  The  instruction  has 
been  as  follows  :  — 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwight,  Assistant  Professor  Dbxtrr,  Demonstrator 

BROOKSf  Instructor  Tennet,  Assistants  Lothrop,  Allen,  Codman,  Moshbr, 

YouHO,  BuTLBR,  Marcy,  Whiteside,  Davis,  Stetson,  Warren. 
Physiology.  —  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Associate  Professor  W.  T.  Portbk, 

Instructors   Mathews,  Cannon,   Assistants   Cleohorn,  Parker,  Franz, 

Koch. 
Histology  and  Embryology.  — Professor  Minot,  Assistants  Blakblbt,  Donoohub, 

Larrabbe,  Stubbs,  Woods,  Callahan. 
Cbemistiy. — Associate  Professor  Hills,  Assistant  Smith. 
Crown    and    Bridge   Work    and    Metallurgy.  —  Assistant    Professor    Cookb. 

32  lectures. 
Neurology.  —  Instructor  E.  W.  Taylor.    4  lectures. 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  —  Professor  Brioos,  32  lectures ;   Assistant 

Bodoers,  32  recitations. 
Dental  Pathology.  —  Professor  Brackett.     32  lectures. 
Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Instructor  Monks.     14 

lectures. 
Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia.  —  Professor  Smith.     32  lectures. 
Orthodontia.  —  l^ofessor  Smith,  32  clinics;  Assistant  Baker,  64  hours. 
Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  J.  D.  Dickinson.  8  clinical  lectures. 
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Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Stoddard.  16  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

Mechanical  Dentistry,  laboratory,  Juniors.  —  Assistant  Demonstrator  Chase, 
Instructors  Forrest,  Meadbr.    544  hours. 

Mechanical  Dentistry,  laboratory,  Seniors.  —  Demonstrator  Cross,  Instructors 
Hatden,  Eldrbd,  Bc7Rnham,  Halbt,  Bixbt,  Grant,  Chute.     496  hours. 

Practical  Dentistry.  —  Instructor  Upham.     14  lectures. 

OperatiTe  Dentistry  and  Dental  Jurisprudence. — Clinical  Lecturer  Clapp,  12 
lectures;  Instructor  Starratt,  clinical  assistant. 

Operatire  Dentistry  and  Oral  Surgery.  —  Professor  Fillebrown,  82  lectures ; 
Assistant  Baldwin. 

Operatire  Dentistry.  —  Assistant  Professor  Potter.    82  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  Werner.  18  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

OperatiTe  Dentistry,  infirmary.  Juniors.  —  Assistant  Demonstrator  Farrino- 
TON,  Instructors  White,  D.  W.  Dickinson.    448  hours. 

OperatiTe  Dentistry,  infirmary,  Seniors. —  Demonstrator  McMebkin,  Instructors 
Paul,  Eddy,  Blaisdbll,  Perkins,  Taft,  Gray,  Hardino,  Holmes, 
F.  T.  Taylor,  Bradley.    624  hours. 

Mechanical  Treatment  of  Fractured  Jaws,  Cleft  Palates,  and  other  Deformities. 
—  Instructor  Moriarty.    32  lectures. 

Extracting  and  Anaesthesia  (Demonstrations).  —  Instructors  Hart,  Squarb- 
BRios.     160  afternoons. 

The  following  tables  show  the  work  done  in  the  different  depart- 
ments :  — 

OPERATIVE   DEPARTMENT. 

Surgical  clinics  by  Professor  Fillebrown. 

Necrosis Number  of  cases  7 

Abscess "  "  11 

Antrum  disease <*  *^  6 

Epulis «k  **  6 

Hare  lip **  **  3 

Cleft  palate '*  '*  7 

Ezsection  of  inferior  dental  nerre    ...  "  **  1 


INFIRMARY. 

No.  of  sets  of  teeth  cleaned 1,781 

*^    padents  treated  for  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums  .  8,097 

**     fillings,  gold 8,551 

•*         **        amalgam 2,097 

'*         *♦        cement 2,114 

'*        **        gutUpercha 8,720 

^'    porcelain  inlays 10 

Total  No.  of  patients  treated 7,021 

**         **     operations  performed 21,557 
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MECHANICAL   DEPARTMENT. 
Sbrvicb  to  Patiihts. 

Sets  of  ftrtiflcial  teeth 858 

Sets  of  artificial  teeth  repaired 97 

Cases  of  fractured  jaws 48 

Cleft  palate  appliances 8 

Splints  for  cleft  palates 8 

Obturators  and  appliances  for  cleft  palates 6 

Appliances  for  nose 8 

Plugs  for  antrum 4 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  SMrre :  — 

Cases  of  irregularitjr  treated  and  corrected 114 

Orthodontia  appliances S6S 

Articulated  models  of  regulating  cases 217 

Under  the  direction  of  Asst.  Professor  Cooke  and  Dr.  Eldbed  :  — 

Crowns  and  caps 107 

Crowns  repaired 11 

Pieces  of  bridge  work 18 

**           **          **        repaired 6 

Mechanical  Laboratory  —  Practice  Work. 

Sets  of  artificial  teeUi 820 

Crowns  and  bridges 456 

Porcelain  tips 1 

Porcelain  inlays 17 

Carred  teeth  models 86 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  following  men  retired  from  the  teach- 
ing staflP :  Drs.  Moriarty,  Bixby,  F.  T.  Taylor,  White,  Haley,  and 
Meader.  Of  these  men  Dr.  Moriarty  has  given  to  the  School  the 
longest  service*  He  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Operative 
Dentistry  in  1889,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  in  1890, 
and  Instructor  in  the  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Fractured  Jaws  and 
Cleft  Palates  in  1897.  He  was  a  good  teacher  and  a  hard  worker  in 
the  interest  of  the  School.  Dr.  Bixby  has  served  the  School  for 
eight  years  as  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry ;  Drs.  Taylor  and 
White  for  six  and  five  years,  respectively,  as  Instructors  in  Operative 
Dentistry ;  Drs.  Haley  and  Meader  for  five  and  two  years,  respec- 
tively, as  Instructors  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.  The  service  that 
these  men  have  given  to  the  School  has  been  at  a  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice to  themselves,  and  for  these  services  we  are  much  indebted. 

Dr.  Forrest,  who  was  appointed  as  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry  in  1899,  was  transferred  to  the  Operative  Department 
as  Instructor. 
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New  appointments  were  made  as  follows :  — 

Evan  P.  Wentwobth,  D.M.D.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 
Bdrt  M.  Bristol,  D.M.D.,  Instrudor  in  OpercUive  Dentistry, 
Leslie  H.  Naylor,  D.M.D.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

The  library  and  museum,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Boardman, 
have  steadily  increased  in  their  usefulness  to  students  and  alumni. 
During  the  year  36  volumes  have  been  added,  making  the  total  number 
of  volumes  529.  Of  pamphlets  there  are  3,178.  To  the  museum 
31  specimens  have  been  added. 

Alumni  Day  was  obser\'ed  as  usual  with  most  gratifying  results,  a 
large  number  of  graduates  returning  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of 
the  day  and  evening. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 


THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE   PRE8IDKNT  OP  THE    UNIVERflITT :  — 

Sm,  —  As  Dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  I  have  the 
honor  of  making  the  following  report  for  the  year  1900-01. 

Nine  new  students  registered  for  the  year,  two  of  whom  had  pre- 
viously attended  other  veterinary  schools,  one  being  a  graduate ;  a 
third  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College. 

There  were  three  students  in  the  second  class,  six  in  the  third, 
and  two  who  took  a  fourth  year  in  the  school ;  thus  making  a  total 
of  twenty  students,  —  five  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 

There  were  ten  applications  for  the  degree :  six  from  the  Class  of 
1901,  three  from  that  of  1900,  and  one  from  the  special  list.  Seven 
of  these  were  successful,  all  having  completed  three  years  of  study 
and  passed  our  examinations  in  all  of  the  required  subjects  of  the 
entire  three-year  course.  The  degree,  cum  laude^  was  given  to 
William  Thomas  Conway,  of  the  Class  of  1901. 

One  Faculty  Scholarship  of  $150  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Thomas  Conway,  of  the  third  class.  Of  the  six  new  scholarships, 
of  $50  each,  four  were  awarded,  —  to  S.  C.  Babson  and  H.  H. 
Delano,  Jr.,  of  the  second  class,  and  C.  D.  Huxtable  and  F.  H. 
Carlisle,  of  the  first  class,  all  of  whom  had  fulfilled  the  necessary 
conditions  in  a  highly  creditable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

With  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  addition  to 
the  teaching  staff,  and  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  as  described 
at  length  in  the  report  of  last  year,  the  work  of  the  School  began 
and  was  carried  on  throughout  the  year  with  great  satisfaction,  both 
to  the  Administrative  Board  and  to  the  students. 

Early  in  November,  the  Corporation  passed  a  vote  ordering  that 
no  new  students  in  Veterinary  Medicine  be  received  until  further 
notice  from  that  board ;  that  the  Free  Clinic  should  be  discontinued 
at  once;  and  that  the  Veterinary  Hospital  should  be  closed  on 
June  1,  1901. 

It  was  generally  understood  among  us  that  this  action  had  become 
necessary  because  the  School  had  never  received  endowment,  and 
that  the  Corporation  were  unable  to  carry  longer  the  constantly  ac- 
cumulating deficits  in  the  School's  accounts,  although  they  did  intend 
to  complete  all  contracts  with  the  students  already  registered  at  the 
time  when  the  vote  was  passed. 
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It  was  at  first  hoped  that  this  officially  declared  necessity,  threat- 
ening as  it  did  the  life  of  the  School,  would  produce  the  required 
endowment,  especially  because  of  the  University's  long  and  unaided 
endeavor,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  to  establish  firmly  a  school 
of  high  grade ;  and  because  similar  institutions  in  the  Universities 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  had  been  handsomely  taken  care  of  in 
this  respect.  This  hope  had  finally  to  be  abandoned ;  for,  although 
much  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  School  were  publicly  and  privately 
expressed,  and  a  generous  sum  of  money  had  been  promised  us  by 
a  few  individuals,  it  was  evident  by  midsummer  that  the  required 
amount  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  with  the  students  during  the  quickly  coming 
year,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  we  possessed  no  further  means  within 
ourselves  of  giving  practical  instruction,  that  several  of  the  instruc- 
tors had  already  resigned  their  positions,  and  that  the  heretofore 
well  maintained  interest  of  those  remaining  had  been  appreciably 
cooled. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  Harvaitl  University  would  pay  the 
tuition  of  the  remaining  students  at  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  ail  but  three  went  to  that  insti- 
tution at  the  beginning  of  the  new  academic  year.  Two  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Medical  School,  and  one  entered  another  Veterinary 
School, 

The  Free  Clinic  at  the  Piedmont  Street  quarters  was  definitely 
closed  November  22,  1900,  with  the  expiration  of  the  lease  which 
had  been  paid  for  by  the  Visiting  Committee ;  but  the  work  was 
continued  at  the  Village  Street  building  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
under  the  explicit  understanding  that  the  University  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  any  expense  that  might  be  incurred  thereby. 
The  number  of  cases  treated  at  the  clinic  up  to  the  time  that  it  was 
closed  was  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  previous  year. 

On  June  1,  the  University's  connection  with  the  Hospital  ceased. 

On  the  departure  of  the  students  for  Philadelphia,  the  resignations 
of  the  remaining  instructors  were  sent  to  the  Corporation ;  and  the 
School  was  permanently  closed,  after  a  not  uneventful  or  unworthy 
career  of  nineteen  years. 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 


THE  VETERINARY  HOSPITAL. 

To  THE  Prksidbnt  OF  THE  Uniyersitt  : 

Sm,  —  As  Siirgeon-in-Charge  of  the  Hospital  of  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  year  1900-01. 

Albert  J.  Sheldon,  D.V.S.,  was  reappointed  Assistant  Surgeon 
to  serve  until  June  1,  1901. 

The  following  members  of  the  Third-year  Class  were  appointed 
Hoose  Surgeons :  — 

WiLUAM  Thomas  Conwat, 
Thomas  Stephen  Sheehan, 
Fbancis  Joseph  Sullivan. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Courses  of  Study  and  the  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board,  four 
series  of  practical  exercises  were  added  to  the  instruction  heretofore 
given  in  the  Hospital,  as  follows :  — 

Examination  for  SonndneM Dr.  Osgood. 

Bandaging  and  Apparatus **        '*    and  Assistant. 

General  Stable  Management  of  Sick  Animals        ^*        **  ** 

Anscnltadon  and  Percussion Drs.  Lyman  and  Delano. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Leonard  as  Clinical  Instructor, 
Dr.  Delano  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine ;  in  other 
respects  the  clinical  instruction  was  given  as  heretofore  by  Drs. 
Osgood,  Howard,  and  Sheldon. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  surgical  operations  were  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  class,  the  students  in  all  cases  assisting  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  As  heretofore  the 
interest  of  the  students  in  this  part  of  their  course  and  the  results  of 
their  work  were  most  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  Hospital  and  the  "  Out  Clinic  " 
was  proportionately  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.  The  receipts 
were,  however,  much  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  Corporation's 
vote  in  November,  1900,  to  close  the  Hospital  on  June  1st,  1901,  and 
to  receive  no  subscriptions  after  the  date  of  the  vote.  In  accordance 
with  this  vote  the  Hospital  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  Corpora- 
tion on  June  1st,  1901. 
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The  value  of  the  Hospital  as  an  appendage  to  the  Veterinary  School, 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  latter  in  1883,  has  been  manifest 
in  the  generous  opportunities  which  it  gave  the  students  for  practical 
work,  and  for  extended  observation  in  connection  with  their  courses 
of  study ;  and  it  has  received  recognition  from  all  interested  parties. 
But  its  large  and  constant  public  service  in  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  all  classes  of  domestic  animals,  and  in  extending  their  period  of 
usefulness,  has  been  equally  manifest  and  important,  although  such 
service  could  not  be  expected  to  receive  general  recognition. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Hospital  work  as  a  department  of  the  Vet- 
erinary School  and  of  the  University,  and  in  severing  the  always 
pleasant  relations  which  I  have  had  with  the  allied  departments  of 
University  work,  I  feel  that  the  Hospital  has  proved  its  value,  and 
that  it  has  a  creditable  record ;  that  its  abandonment  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary,  will  be  regretted  by  none  more  deeply  than  by 
those  who  through  official  supervision  of  its  work  have  best  known 
the  scope  of  its  service. 

FREDERICK   H.  OSGOOD, 

Surgeon-ifirchargi, 


THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Univebsitt  :  — 

Sm,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  year  1900-01. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  several  of  the  years  last  past,  the  number 
and  character  of  the  students  attending  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  during  the  year  has  shown  decided  improvement. 

Instruction  was  given  throughout  the  year  in  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture, Agricultural  Natural  History,  Cattle  and  Cattle  Feeding, 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  Chemical  Analysis,  by  Messrs.  Hersey, 
B.  M.  Watson,  E.  W.  Morse  and  Storer. 

Thirty-four  students  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  23  were  regular 
students  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science,  as 
given  on  recommendation  of  the  instructors  at  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion ;  5  were  students  of  Landscape  Architecture  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  aiming  at  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
6  were  Special  Students  not  candidates  for  any  degree. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was  conferred 
upon  two  candidates  at  Commencement. 

One  Bulletin  by  Messrs.  Morse  and  Hersey  was  published.  It 
was  entitled  ^^On  the  Power  of  Some  Peach  Trees  to  Resist  the 
Disease  called  *  Yellows.' " 

There  is  urgent  need  of  room  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  regular 
classes  of  the  school,  and  a  library  building  is  needed  also  in  which 
books  relating  specially  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  may  be  kept 
in  proper  order  and  be  allowed  to  accumulate  with  some  chance  of 
their  permanent  preservation. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Univer8ity:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1900-01. 

In  my  last  three  reports  I  stated  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  I 
could  the  Library's  need  of  a  new  building  or  of  an  enlarged  and 
improved  building.  The  lack  of  this  enlargement  cramps  the  Library's 
activities  on  every  side,  abridges  its  usefulness,  and  makes  the  work 
of  administration  more  difficult  and  in  some  degree  less  efficient. 
Every  year  that  relief  is  delayed  the  problem  becomes  more  serious. 
Every  year  more  varied  service  is  rightly  demanded  of  us,  and  we 
are  less  able  to  render  it.  Every  year  our  accessions  increase,* 
involving  more  and  more  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff ;  but  the  staff 
has  not  been  and  cannot  be  enlarged  because  of  the  lack  of  both 
money  and  room. 

Further  delay  means  increasing  and  probably  permanent  injury  to 
the  Library,  and  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  splitting  up 
the  great  Central  Library  into  numerous  departmental  collections.  It 
is  now  so  long  that  the  Library  has  been  unable  to  offer  to  professors 
and  advanced  students  the  facilities  they  need  for  the  use  of  its 
books,  that  each  department,  in  planning  for  the  improvement  of  its 
work,  is  inclined  to  accept  as  permanent  the  present  crippled  condi- 
tion of  the  Central  Library,  and  to  demand  a  special  collection  in  a 
separate  building  for  its  individual  use.  Under  present  conditions 
such  separate  collections  are  in  fact  necessary,  but  if  this  should  lead 
to  the  general  installation  of  extensive  special  collections  in  separate 
departmental  buildings,  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Central 
Library  is  likely  to  follow.  The  separation  from  the  main  library  of 
some  of  the  scientific  and  technological  divisions  may  possibly  be 
found  to  have  enough  advantages  to  outweigh  the  general  disadvan- 
tage ;  but  to  drift  into  a  policy  that  involves  the  separation  from  the 
general  library  of  such  subjects  as  Education,  Philosophy,  or  any 
division  of  Literature  or  History,  would  be  a  calamity  that  would 
affect  unfavorably  the  whole  educational  method  and  standing  of  the 
College.  For  the  study  of  such  subjects,  interwoven  as  each  neces- 
sarily is  with  countless  others,  a  central  comprehensive  library  should 

*  The  acceMiont  of  the  last  three  years  arc  about  equal  to  the  accessions  of 
'he  previous  Jive  years. 
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always  remain  the  headqaartere ;  bat  it  cannot  continue  to  be  so  in 
fact,  and  to  be  so  regarded,  unless  it  can  furnish  to  each  department 
the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  its  material  to  the  best  advantage. 

For  relief,  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  only  look  to  some  lover  of  learn- 
ing who  unites  generosity  toward  the  College  and  a  broad-minded 
liberality  with  the  possession  of  large  resources;  for  it  is  evident 
that  our  needs  are  really  two  —  ample  means  to  build  a  library  as 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  good  design  and  wise  expenditure 
can  make  it,  and  an  increased  endowment  .to  meet  the  necessarily 
larger  cost  of  administration  in  the  larger  building. 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  Library  Council  has  asked  the 
Corporation  to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  a  careful  study  in 
detail  of  what  a  new  or  enlarged  building  should  provide,  what  rooms 
and  of  what  size,  how  related,  and  for  what  purposes.  This  com- 
mittee, it  is  expected,  will  also  collect,  examine,  and  digest  useful 
ideas  embodied  in  recent  library  buildings  in  other  places,  and  will 
call  for  suggestions  from  members  of  the  Faculty  here.  Such  a 
study  of  the  elements  desired  naturally  precedes  the  architect's  study 
of  how  they  may  be  combined  in  a  building,  and  should  result  in  a 
definite  and  detailed  statement  of  what  the  Library  needs. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  on  a  collection  of  photographs 
and  other  prints  illustrating  the  history  and  topography  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  material  of  this  kind  already  on  hand,  but  scattered,  has 
been  brought  together  and  mounted  on  cards  of  two  uniform  sizes, 
18  by  14  inches  and  9^  by  6^  inches,  and  additions  have  been  made 
as  opportunity  occurred.  A  full  set  of  the  photographs  taken  for 
the  Class  of  1858,  both  portraits  and  views,  being  offered  for  sale  at 
a  moderate  price,  was  bought ;  an  incomplete  duplicate  album  of  1885 
had  lately  been  given  to  the  Library  by  the  Class  Committee  and 
could  be  broken  up ;  a  number  of  views  taken  in  1 875  were  found 
for  sale  at  a  nominal  price  and  were  secured ;  and  other  smaller  lots 
have  turned  up  from  time  to  time.  The  collection  now  numbers  721 
cards.  The  Class  Albums  preserved  in  the  Harvard  Collection  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  interesting  views  and  portraits  which,  however, 
must  not  be  removed ;  but  I  should  be  very  glad  if  duplicate  copies 
of  the  class  albums  might  some  time  find  their  way  to  the  Library 
and  provide  further  material  for  this  systematic  collection.  The 
smaller  cards  are  arranged  like  the  cards  of  a  card  catalogue  in  large 
drawers,  and  are  numbered  so  as  to  fall  into  a  natural  order  and  keep 
all  views  of  the  same  building  together.  The  larger  cards  are  kept 
in  portfolios,  arranged  in  the  same  order.  The  collection  of  views 
is  followed  by  a  collection  of   portraits  of  Harvard  men,  and  for 
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the  increase  of  this,  also,  the  Library  must  depend  in  part  on  the  kind 
cooperation  of  its  friends.  The  members  of  the  Harvard  Camera 
Club  have  contributed  many  current  pictures ;  and  I  hope  to  receive 
from  all  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  assistance  in 
rounding  out  the  collection.  Views,  both  old  and  new,  of  the  Col- 
lege buildings  and  of  the  surroundings  of  the  College,  portraits, 
groups,  and  snap-shots  of  athletic  contests  or  of  passing  events 
arc  all  desirable. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  report  the  final  steps  had  not  been  taken  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  case  against  Dr.  Charles  £.  Cameron,  charged 
on  two  counts,  stealing  book-plates  from  the  Library,  and  having 
stolen  property  in  his  possession.  Dr.  Cameron  pleaded  guilty,  and 
his  case  came  up  for  Judgment  on  November  8,  1900,  when,  the 
greater  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  book-plates  having  been 
restored  to  the  Library,  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  sold  or  given 
the  plates  having  been  settled  with  by  Dr.  Cameron  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  them,  as  witnessed  by  their  signed  statements 
delivered  to  the  Library,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Col- 
lege for  rebinding  of  books,  for  employment  of  detectives,  and  for 
legal  services  (amounting  in  all  to  $433.77)  having  been  covered  by 
payments  to  the  College  on  Dr.  Cameron's  part,  the  College  con- 
sented to  leave  the  matter  of  the  sentence  to  be  imposed  entirely  to 
the  District  Attorney  and  the  Court.  The  Court  accordingly  sen- 
tenced the  defendant  on  one  of  the  two  counts  to  pay  a  fine  of  $150 
(in  addition  to  the  amount  of  restitution  he  had  made  to  the  College 
and  to  the  purchasers  of  the  plates),  and  put  the  other  count  on  file 
(to  be  brought  up  again  if  desirable  later).  Dr.  Cameron  being 
required  to  recognize  personally  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  his 
appearance.  I  make  this  detailed  statement  of  the  matter  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  and  its  results,  the  College  being  under  obligation,  in  my  opinion, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  libraries  and  collectors  to  the  extent  of  its 
power.  1  ought  to  add  that  a  number  of  the  stolen  plates  have  not 
yet  been  traced  and  i-ecovered,  and  collectors  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  accepting  Harvard  plates  of  the  older  engraved 
varieties  which  do  not  l)ear  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been 
honestly  acquired. 

No  new  numbers  of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  have  been 
issued,  but  material  for  four  new  numbers  is  in  hand  and  I  hope  may 
soon  be  published.  ,A  fund  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  could  be  usefully  applied  to  the  support  of  this  series  and  of 
other  publications  which  the  Library  will  desire  to  issue  in  the. future. 

The  accessions  to  the  .University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
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present  extent  both  of  the  Gore  Hall  collection  and  of  the  several 
departmental  libraries  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


AOCBMIOVS. 


Gore  Hall  (CoUege  Library) 

Law  School 

DiTinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

BoMey  IiMtitiitioii 

Muteam  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Moseam 

Astronomical  Obflerratory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretom 

Twenty-teTen  Special  Reference  Libraries  . 

ToUl 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and 
Department  Libraries 

Total 


Volamet 
AddML 


18,797 

5,902 

639 

87 

86 

80 

862 

418 

361 

154 

856 

1,684 


24,826 


588 


24,238 


pTMent  extent  in 


Volomee. 


387,097 
62,523 
80,624 

2,816 
529 

4,180 
33,329 

2,628 
10,077 

7,809 

8,264 
26,517 


575,888 


Pamphlets. 

260,000 

6,421 

7,011 

•  • 

8,178 

10,950 

25,819 

2,708 

16,206 

5,886 


828,174 


Of  the  18,797  volumes  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  7,061 
came  by  purchase  or  exchange,  1,151  as  the  result  of  binding  serial 
publications,  and  836  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  4,749  volumes,  were  received  by  gift. 

15,367  pamphlets  have  been  received,  14,235  by  gift,  and  1,132 
by  purchase  or  exchange.  589  sheets  of  maps  have  been  added  to 
the  map  collection,  which  now  numbers  19,668  sheets. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  Gore  Hall  is  less  than  in  the  two 
previous  years,  but  exceeds  the  average  of  the  ten  years  preceding 
(10,731)  by  about  3,000  volumes.  In  fact,  the  total  number  of 
volumes  received  by  the  Library  in  the  last  three  years  is  only  a 
tittle  less  than  the  total  of  the  previous  ^ve  years. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1900-01  and 
the  previous  five  years  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


Gim  TO  TBI  COLLBOa 

1806-06. 

180ft-O7. 

1807-08. 

1 
1808-00.       1800-4)0. 

1 

1000-01. 

Volumes    ..... 
Pamphlets 

3,908 
8,908 

5,048 
8,427 

2,646 
11,865 

7,096 
12,448 

11,360 
11,072 

4,749 
14,235 

Totals  .... 

12,811 

13,475 

14,011 

19,544 

22,432 

18,984 
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The  accessions  by  gift  and  purcliase  to  the  University  Library  as 
a  whole  (including,  since  1890,  the  special  reference  libraries,  or,  as 
they  have  hitheito  been  called,  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libra- 
ries) have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  twenty-one  years :  — 


Voliimea. 

Volnmet. 

Volainet 

1880-81  .    . 

.    .    9,804 

1887-88  . 

.    .  16,468 

1894-95  .    . 

.    .  16,892 

1881-82  .    . 

.    .    9,129 

1888-89  . 

.    .  12,253 

1895-96  .    . 

.    .  19,659 

1882-88  . 

.    .    9,818 

1889-90  . 

.    .  16,051 

1896-97  .    . 

.    .  16,371 

1883-84  .    . 

.    .  12,860 

1890-91  . 

.    .  16,477 

1897-98  .    . 

.    .  19,707 

1884-85  .    , 

.    .  14,558 

1891-92  . 

.    .  14,767 

1898-99  .    . 

.   .  25,414 

1885-86  .    . 

.    .    9,191 

1892-98  . 

.    .  28,282 

1899-00. 

.    .  29,626 

1886-87  .    . 

.    .  11,924 

1893-94  . 

.    .  16,892 

1900-01  .    , 

.    .  24,238 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  College 
Library  (387,097)  is  less  than  the  corresponding  number  stated  last 
year.  It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  figures  as  given 
from  year  to  year  were  in  excess  of  the  fact,  but  Just  how  far  the 
error  had  gone  was  not  known  until  this  autumn,  when  an  actual 
count  of  the  still  unclassified  portion  of  the  Library  was  made. 
The  older  shelf-lists  of  the  classified  part  were  also  recounted  and 
corrected,  and  the  true  total  thus  ascertained.  The  previous  figures 
were  based  on  an  estimate  made  in  1878,  to  which  had  been  added 
from  year  to  year  since  that  time  the  total  number  of  volumes  received 
annually.  But  up  to  three  years  ago  no  allowance  had  been  made, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  for  the  considerable  number  of  duplicates 
rejected,  sold,  or  exchanged,  volumes  worn  out,  and  books  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  total 
as  reported  grew  to  be  more  and  more  in  excess  of  the  actual  number 
until  an  error  of  about  24,000  volumes  had  accumulated.  The  num- 
ber as  now  given  can  be  taken  as  a  pretty  close  statement  of  the 
actual  contents  of  the  Library.  The  number  of  unbound  pamphlets, 
likewise  less  than  last  year's  statement,  is  an  estimate  based  on  the 
measurement  in  feet  of  the  pamphlet  files,  and  the  supposed  contents 
of  pamphlet  boxes  on  the  shelves. 

Among  the  gifts  received  dming  the  year  are  the  following: 
A  bi»quest  of  $10,000  under  the  will  of  Roger  Wolcott,  of  the 
Class  of  1870,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  added  to  his 
previous  gift  of  $10,000  establishing  the  J.  Huntington  Wolcott 
Fund  for  ''  the  purchase  of  books  of  permanent  value,  the  preference 
being  given  to  works  of  histoiy,  political  economy  and  sociology  " ; 
a  gift  of  $500  from  the  Saturday  Club  of  Boston  for  the  purchase  of 
books ;  a  gift  of  $300  from  J.  Harvey  Treat,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence,  for 
the  purchase  of  works  relating  to  the  catacombs  and  early  Christian 
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antiquities ;  a  gift  of  $500  from  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  of  BoBton, 
in  continuation  of  an  equal  sum  given  the  previous  year,  the  whole 
amount  of  this  later  gift  being  available  for  books  relating  to  Scandi- 
navian literature  and  history;  gifts  amounting  to  $3,750  from  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Coolidge,  to  pay  for  books  bought  at  his  desire  relating 
to  the  history  of  Poland  and  other  Slavic  countries,  and  to  the  history 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  including  over  three  hundred  of  the  Zei- 
tnngen  or  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Turkish  wars  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  $60  from  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  the  first  of  five 
annual  gifts  of  the  same  amount  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  China ; 
$800  received  through  Professor  George  P.  Baker  from  nineteen 
subscribers,  graduates  of  the  College  in  classes  from  1858  to  1900, 
toward  the  bujring  of  an  extraordinary  collection  of  219  contemporary 
engraved  portraits  of  David  Garrick  costing  about  $400,  intended  by 
the  subscribers  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  late  librarian,  Justin  Winsor, 
whose  manuscript  unpublished  life  of  Garrick  remains  in  possession 
of  the  Library. 

Professor  Wiener  spent  a  part  of  last  summer  in  the  Slavic  parts 
of  Southern  Europe  and  visited  in  particular  most  of  the  towns 
where  Slovak  literature  has  flourished.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  the  library  of  Lombardini  of  Sollein,  a  Slovak  writer,  who 
died  in  1897.  To  this  he  added  other  Slovak  publications  as  he 
found  them  in  Turocz  St.  Martin,  Pressburg,  Tymau,  and  elsewhere, 
until  he  had  finally  formed  a  collection  of  128  volumes  and  1,567 
pamphlets,  including  many  rare  periodicals,  and  much  folklore 
material,  a  collection  of  this  literature  probably  larger  and  more  com- 
plete than  any  other  in  existence,  except  that  owned  by  L.  Rizner, 
a  prominent  Slovak  bibliographer.  The  books  came  to  the  Library 
as  the  gift  of  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge. 

■  Mrs.  John  E.  Hudson,  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Library  over 
800  volumes  from  the  library  of  her  husband,  of  the  Class  of 
1862,  and  permitted  us  to  pass  on  to  the  libraries  of  the  Classical 
Department,  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  of  the  Harvard  Union,  a  large 
number  of  other  volumes  which  were  not  needed  on  our  shelves. 
From  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Warren,  of  the  Class  of  1879,  who 
died  January  8,  1899,  the  College  Library  has  i*eceived  230  volumes 
and  116  pamphlets,  and  the  Sanskrit  library  in  Warren  House  has 
received  about  225  volumes. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  mentioned  the  acquisition  of  a  set  of  the 
Oxford  Newdigate  prize  poems,  complete  from  1822  to  1900  with 
one  exception,  the  poem  of  R.  C.  Sewell  in  1825,  which  I  was  led  to 
believe  had  never  been  printed.     It  so  happened  that  at  the  time  this 
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collection  came  to  us  Mr.  Robert  Sewell,  of  LoDdon,  the  nephew  of 
the  prize  winner,  was  visiting  in  Cambridge.  The  gap  in  our  set 
was  mentioned  to  him  and  he  undertook  to  make  enquiries  on  his 
return  to  England.  His  search  was  at  first  without  result,  for  neither 
the  poet's  brother,  the  present  Warden  of  New  College,  nor  his  sisters 
possessed  copies  or  remembered  seeing  the  poem  in  print ;  but  his 
endeavors  were  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  fresh  uncut 
copy,  which  he  has  very  kindly  presented  to  this  Library. 

The  money  given  by  the  Saturday  Club  has  not  yet  been  spent, 
but  it  will  be  used,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  purchase  of  early  editions 
of  American  authors,  many  of  whom  were  once  members  of  the  Club. 
Gifts  of  this  kind  which  can  be  used  for  some  purpose  lying  a  little 
outside  the  ordinary  field  of  current  expenditure  to  which  the  regular 
income  of  the  Library  has  to  be  devoted,  are  very  acceptable,  and 
can  always  be  employed  to  good  advantage. 

The  Library  Council  was  this  year  again  able  to  make  a  special 
appropriation  for  '^expensive  books,"  for  books,  that  is  to  say,  too 
costly  to  be  bought  from  the  regular  departmental  appropriations 
without  seriously  abridging  the  power  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  current 
demands.  The  more  important  works  acquired  in  this  way  are 
the  following :  —  the  publications  of  the  London  Topographical 
Society,  of  the  fecole  Sup^rieure  des  Lettres  of  Algiers,  of  the  £cole 
des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club ;  also  (to  complete  imperfect  sets)  publications  of  the 
Accademia  dei  Lineei,  and  of  the  Naples  Academy,  the  Fonti  per  la 
Storia  d'ltalia  of  the  Istituto  Storico  Italiano,  and  the  Document! 
di  Storia  italiana  published  by  the  Reale  Deputazione  sugli  Studi  di 
Storia  Patria  of  Tuscany;  portions  of  the  Miscellanea  di  Storia 
patria  published  by  the  Lombard  committee,  and  of  the  Miscellanea 
di  Storia  veneta  of  the  Venetian  committee,  to  complete  the  sets 
received  in  the  Riant  library ;  among  long  periodical  or  serial  sets, 
the  Annals  of  the  National  Library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (21  vols.), 
the  Biblioth^ue  de  Linguistique  et  d'Ethnographie  am^ricaines,  the 
Collection  linguistique  am^ricaine  (23  vols.).  Revue  africaine, 
1856-1900  (44  vols.),  Zeitschrift  fdr  afrikanische  und  oceanische 
Sprachen,  1895  to  date,  and  Vorontzof's  Archives  (in  Russian), 
1870-95  (40  vols.)  ;  the  orchestral  scores  of  Wagner's  Tannh&nser 
and  Fliegende  Hollander,  Penafiel's  Monumentos  del  Arte  mexicano 
antiguo;  Moreau's  Collection  Caranda;  Katona's  Historia  critica 
Regum  Hungariae,  42  volumes,  1779-1817;  an  early  edition  (1532) 
of  the  romance  of  Mcliadus  de  Leonnoys ;  and  two  Aldines,  the 
Plutarch  of  1509  and  the  Pausanias  of  1516.     We  have  also  bought 
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a  batch  of  letters,  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden  relat- 
ing to  the  romance  of  Havelok  the  Dane  (supplementing  other  por- 
tions of  his  correspondence  and  his  papers  concerning  early  English 
literature  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Library,  bound  in  twelve 
▼olomes)  ;  some  letters  from  William  Weeks,  of  the  Class  of  1775, 
while  serving  as  paymaster  in  the  Continental  army,  and  a  notebook 
of  his  brother,  Clement  Weeks,  of  1772,  containing  interesting  matter 
in  regard  to  the  College  ^^ rebellion"  in  1766;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  French  plays  (1785-1800)  bound  in  twenty  volumes; 
several  collections  of  broadside  ballads ;  the  first  volume  of  Claudin's 
sumptuous  Histoire  de  rimprimerie  en  France  an  XV'  et  du  XVI" 
Slides ;  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  (to 
complete  our  set) ;  several  early  editions  of  Byron  and  Browning, 
and  some  fifty  volumes  of  American  literary  annuals  or  gift  books, 
many  of  which  contain  early  and  fugitive  contributions  from  well- 
known  authors.  A  special  appropriation  of  the  Council,  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Potter,  provided  for  the  purchase  of  many  diction- 
aries and  grammars  of  the  less  known  languages,  in  which  the 
Library  was  seriously  deficient,  and  an  appropriation  for  the  same 
purpose  will  be  continued  another  year.  The  library  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zodlogy  already  has  many  books  on  Polynesian 
tongues  incidental  to  its  special  collection  relating  to  Polynesia, 
and  these  will,  of  course,  not  be  duplicated. 

COLLECTION   OF   COINS. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals,  reports  the 
addition  to  that  collection  of  188  pieces  by  gift  and  of  1 1  by  purchase. 
For  77  of  these  the  Library  is  indebted  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq., 
1854.  The  special  collection  of  medals  struck  in  honor  of  Harvard 
men  has  been  increased  by  medals  of  James  Monroe,  h,  1817 ;  R.  B. 
Hayes,  I.  1845;  Charles  Sumner,  1830;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  1880; 
and  the  John  D.  Long,  1857,  medal  for  debate,  in  gold,  given  by 
the  founder,  R.  C.  Surbridge,  1889. 

SPECIAL   REFERENCE   LIBRARIES. 

These  libraries  have  been  spoken  of  hitherto  as  Laboratory  and 
Class-room  libraries,  but  the  second  term,  always  of  doubtful  appro- 
priateness, is  no  longer  Justified,  since  most  of  these  collections,  at 
first  installed  for  convenience  in  or  near  class-rooms,  have  since 
been  removed  to  other  quarters.  These  libraries  serve  a  number 
of  different  puiposes ;  some  provide  simply  a  few  manuals  and  peri- 
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odicals,  such  as  laboratory  workers  find  it  necessary  to  have  at  hand ; 
others  contain  somewhat  extensive  collections  for  the  use  of  advanced 
students,  in  some  cases  duplicating  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  main 
library,  in  other  cases  supplementing  the  Gore  Hall  collection ;  others 
again  provide  many  copies  of  books  in  much  demand  in  the  larger 
elementary  courses  in  economics,  history,  etc. ;  but  all  agree  in 
being  limited  to  a  special  field  and  in  being  administered  as  reference 
libraries,  that  is,  in  not  allowing  books  to  be  taken  out,  —  except 
that  books  may  be  borrowed  over  night  from  Harvard  Hall. 
The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows  :  — 


Spboiai*  Bbfibbhok  Librabibb. 


1.  Chemical  Lab.    BoyUion  Hall 

2.  Physical  Lab.    Jefferson  Phys.  Lab 

3.  Botanical  Lab.     University  Museum 

4.  Geological  Lab.  Do.  

5.  Mineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

6.  Phyi.  Geography  Lab.        Do.  

7.  Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

8.  Classics.     Harvard  ffa4l  3 

9.  History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

10.  United  States  History.    Harvard  Hall  R.R.  ,   . 

11.  Political  Economy.  Do.  .   . 

12.  Social  Questions.  Do.  .   . 

13.  Child  Memorial  (English).      Warren  House  .   . 

14.  Lowell  Memorial  (Romance).         Do.  .   . 

15.  German.  Do.  .   . 

16.  French.  Do.  .   . 

17.  Sanskrit.  Do.  .   . 

18.  Semitic.     Sever  7 

19.  Mathematics.     Sever  22 

20.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.     Roich  Laboratory  .   . 

21.  Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 

22.  Music.     Holden  Chapel 

23.  Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).     Dane  Hall  .    .    . 

24.  Fme  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

25.  Architecture.     Robinson  Hall 

26.  Preachers*  Library.     Wadsworth  House  .... 

27.  The  Study.     Phillips  Brooks  House 

ToUls 


Permft- 
neni. 


541 
28 
585 
118 
469 
847 
266 

3,439 

2443 
883 

1,142 
836 

4,037 
534 
503 

2,453 
893 

1,102 

366 

1 

3,886 
167 
559 

808 

259 

94 

59 


26,517 


On 
Deposit. 


1,053 
367 
124 

.    . 

229 

176 

.    . 

143 

17 

8 

1 

6 

90 


13 

•  • 

80 

14 

1,000 

•  • 

40 


3,363 


Totals. 


1,594 
395 
709 
118 
698 
523 
266 

3,582 

2,160 
891 

1,143 
841 

4,127 
536 
503 

2,453 
906 

1,102 

446 

15 

4,886 
167 
599 

808 

259 

94 

59 


29,880 


The  four  libraries  of  History,   United  States  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Social  Questions,  brought  together  in  the  Harvard  Hall 
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reading-room,  now  number  over  5,000  volumes,  and  are  of  essential 
service  to  several  of  the  large  elementary  courses,  whose  members 
have  to  read  portions  of  a  considerable  number  of  standard  authori- 
ties. For  this  use  the  Gore  Hall  Library,  with  its  small  number  of 
duplicates,  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  Harvard  Hall  is  hard 
pressed,  with  its  hundred  seats,  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
bers that  depend  upon  it.  Some  larger  room  should  be  provided 
as  soon  as  possible.  Experience  in  this  room  and  in  Gore  Hall 
shows  that,  while  books  as  a  whole  may  with  great  advantage  to 
the  student  be  kept  on  open  shelves  freely  accessible  to  all,  a  fairer 
and  more  equal  use  is  secured  by  taking  the  few  books  that  are  in 
special  demand  from  week  to  week,  and  keeping  them  for  a  few  days 
behind  the  counter,  to  be  given  out  by  the  attendant  on  demand,  for 
use  in  the  room.  The  recorded  use  of  the  928  volumes  so  reserved 
in  the  Harvard  Hall  reading-room  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted 
to  28,496.  An  extension  of  the  method  to  a  still  larger  number  of 
books  would  have  been  desirable,  but  the  limited  space  available 
behind  the  attendant's  desk  prevented.  This  room  is  not  open  in 
the  evening,  and  books  are  accordingly  loaned  for  over-night  use  at 
five  o'clock.  The  number  of  these  loans  was  13,566.  A  record 
of  but  one  volume  missing  at  the  end  of  the  year  bears  witness  to 
good  management  on  one  side  and  to  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  rules  on  the  other. 

The  Lowell  Memorial  Library,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  delay,  does 
not  yet  include  in  its  count  of  volumes  the  books  from  Mr.  Lowell's 
own  library,  but  the  books  are  now  entirely  ready  to  be  moved  over, 
and  the  transfer  will  be  made  immediately.  A  handsome  engraved 
book-plate  has  been  designed  for  this  library  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Goodhue, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Class  of  1872. 

The  libraries  in  Warren  House  are  intended  for  advanced  students 
only  and  admission  is  by  card.  Cards  were  given  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  280  students,  and  the  privilege  of  access  to  these  libraries 
was  no  doubt  highly  prized  by  these  men ;  but  the  rooms  might  be 
used  very  much  more  than  they  are  without  diminishing  the  quiet 
and  privacy  which  make  them  attractive. 

The  Engineering  Library  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  list  of 
special  reference  libraries,  having  previously  been  included  among 
the  departmental  libraries  enumerated  on  page  200,  but  the  present 
relations  of  the  Scientific  School  and  the  College  (both  being  under 
the  one  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  as  well  as  the  actual  relations 
of  the  library  to  the  College  Library,  make  this  the  appropriate  place 
in  which  to  class  it.     The  transfer  of  the  books  from  Lawrence  Hall 
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to  their  new  roomB  in  Pierce  Hall  makes  it  impossible  at  the  moment  to 
state  accurately  either  the  relative  number  of  ^* deposited"  and 
*^  permanent"  books  or  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library. 


USE   OP   BOOKS    IN   THE   COLLEGE   LIBRARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Grore  Hall  in 
1900-01  as  compared  with  previous  years:  — 


Un  OF  Books. 

18»4-«6. 

1805-90. 

18M-97. 

1W7-M. 

loBv^V. 

18M-00. 

lM»-4t. 

1.  Books  lent  (exclud- 

ing over-night  use . ) 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

(Recorded  me  only.) 

3.  Over-night  use  of  re- 

served books  .    .   . 

60,346 
23,600 

20,985 

59,781 
22,280 

8,594 

59,611 
22,965 

61,272 
27,017 

88,289 

68,005 
25,595 

63,712 
23,715 

68,678 
24,180 

ToUls 

104,881 

90,605 

82,576 

88,600 

87,427 

87,858 

4.  Over-night  use  of  Har- 
vard Hall  Reading- 
room  

9,288 

11,938 

12,046 

13,460 

13,566 

LfCnding  reserved  books  for  over- night  use  ceased  in  1896,  when 
the  reading-room  began  to  be  kept  open  through  the  evening. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 

The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown 
in  the  following  table:  — 


OPm  COLLBOTXOHB. 

18M-Q7. 

1807-98.   !    1808-90. 

1 

1809-00. 

1900-01. 

Bound  Periodicals 

Reference  Books 

Reserved  Books 

U.  S.  Documents 

8,619 
8,822 
8,090 
3,465 

8,813 
3,853 
8,117 
3,592 

3,275 
4,142 
8,344 
3,664 

3,275 

4,224 

10,134 

3,887 

8,140 

4,235 

10,557 

4,698 

Total 

18,996 

19,375 

19,425 

21,520 

22,630 

Complaints  having  been  made  that  the  reservation  of  books  in 
the  reading-room  for  the  benefit  of  students  occasionally  interfered 
unnecessarily  with  the  work  of  officers  of  the  College  who  might  have 
occasion  to  consult  the  books,  and  who  could  not  do  so  conveniently 
at  the   Library,   Mr.   Hriggs,  the   Superintendent  of  the  reading- 
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room,  sent  oat  in  January  a  circular  from  which  I  copy  the  following 
paragraphs :  — 

**In  the  case  of  all  books  reserved  in  the  reading-room  at  the 
request  of  officers  of  the  University,  the  Librarian  wishes  me  to  dis- 
tinguish as  far  as  possible  between  those  which  it  is  essential  to  have 
always  at  hand  there,  and  those  which  the  instructor  desires  his 
students  to  use,  but  does  not  consider  of  primary  importance ;  to 
distinguish,  that  is  to  say,  between  books  which  the  instructor 
requires  his  men  to  consult  and  which  he  in  effect  promises  shall 
always  be  accessible  to  them  in  the  reading-room,  and  those  which 
are  not  so  constantly  in  demand  or  so  essential  when  they  are  wanted. 
It  is  proposed  that  books  of  the  latter  class  may  be  borrowed  for 
short  periods  by  officers  of  the  University  (and  by  them  only),  if 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  pressing  demand  for  them  at  the  time. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  remove  cause  for  complaint  on  this  ground  as 
far  as  possible  by  purchasing  additional  copies  of  books  which  are 
constantly  wanted  in  the  reading-room,  and  a  special  appropriation 
was  made  last  year  and  has  been  repeated  this  year  for  the  purchase 
of  such  duplicates. 

^^I  enclose  with  this  circular  a  number  of  blanks  to  be  used  in 
requesting  to  have  books  reserved.  Please  indicate  by  an  asterisk 
those  titles  which  you  consider  should  always  be  accessible  in  the 
reading-room. 

^^  I  am  directed  by  the  Librarian  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Library  administration  to  change  the  present  system  of  reserved 
books  or  to  abridge  the  usefulness  of  the  reading-room,  but  only  to 
adjust  our  pi*e8ent  system  better  to  the  convenience  and  necessities 
of  officers  of  the  University.  To  accomplish  this  I  have  to  rely  upon 
your  cooperation  in  keeping  me  informed  as  promptly  as  possible  in 
regard  to  the  books  which  you  wish  to  have  reserved  and  in  regard  to 
the  period  for  which  they  are  needed." 

Instructors  were,  at  the  same  time,  asked  to  examine  during  the 
mid-year  period  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  the  books  reserved 
at  their  request,  with  a  view  to  returning  to  their  places  without 
delay  those  that  were  no  longer  needed.  I  think  there  has  been 
no  further  cause  of  complaint  on  this  ground. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  about  52,500  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition,  the  2,500  or  more  volumes  in  the  library  of  the  Harvard 
Union,  a  collection  mainly  of  literature,  biography,  travel,  and  sport, 
with  a  good  supply  of  reference  books,  is  open  to  a  large  numl)er  of 
students. 

During  the  year  26  volumes  have  disappeared  from  the  shelves  of 
the  reading-room,  a  smaller  number  than  usual,  but  large  enough  to 
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give  constant  cause  for  anxiety  and  watchfulness.  The  following 
notice,  posted  in  the  reading-room,  attempts  to  express  the  purpose 
of  the  room  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  used  :  — 

'^  The  books  of  the  reference  and  reserved  collections  are  placed 
on  open  shelves  in  the  reading-room,  that  they  may  be  freely  and 
equally  accessible  to  all  readers. 

^'  These  books  are  on  no  account  to  be  removed  from  the  reading- 
room  except  by  officers  of  the  Library,  and  they  must  be  used  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

* '  A  reader  who  fails  to  conform  to  these  conditions  is  necessarily 
exdfided  from  the  Library.  His  name  wiU  be  posted  in  the  reading- 
room.*' 

The  great  majority,  of  the  students  willingly  comply  with  these 
conditions  and  recognize  the  fact  that  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  are  made  pui*ely  in  their  interest,  but  there  are  always 
some  persons  too  thoughtless  or  selfish,  and  a  very  few  so  dis- 
honest, that  they  are  ready  to  abuse  the  privileges  of  a  room  so 
administered. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Amomiov  to  tbb  Boox-Staok. 


History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeol.  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Political  Economy 

Education 

Geography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .   . 


Total     .   .   . 
Times  of  use 


68 
27 

8 
68 
45 
17 

3 
15 

8 


249 
5,974 


63 
9 

5 
58 
44 
12 

8 
15 


209 
4,852 


^ 


66 
4 

11 

68 

41 

6 

1 

12 

1 


205 
4,601 


54 

11 

18 
64 
41 
4 
1 
4 
5 
8 


210 
4,881 


I 


51 
38 

34 

90 

52 

11 

3 

9 

2 

14 


299 
5,750 


78 
48 

88 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 


355 
5,826 


112 
80 

33 

85 

70 

19 

1 

13 

4 

3 


370 
6,898 


81 
86 

33 

74 

58 

22 

1 

18 

7 

9 

16 


350 
6,067 
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The  number  of  individaals  admitted  was  257,  not  350,  becaase 
the  same  person  often  receives  permission  to  use  different  parts  of 
the  book-stack. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  books  from  the  Library,  and 
their  relation  to  the  whole  number  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University,  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  and 
at  previous  ten-year  intervals  in  the  following  table :  — 


SruDnnra  of 


Difinity  .  .  . 
Law  .... 
Scientiflc  . 
Resident  Orad. 
Senior  Clmas  . 
Junior  Clmst  . 
Sophom.  Clmst 
Freshm.  CIam 
Sp.  Stodenta  . 


Total 


1874-76. 


20 
189 
29 
55 
152 
159 
208 
197 


959 


16 

68 

21 

18 

109 

96 

124 

108 


555 


1884-86. 


o 


g 


26 
158 
28 
70 
191 
284 
256 
255 


1218 


& 


.•a 
I 


261 
122 
21 
52 
170 
216 
220 
205 


1082 


18M-06. 


i 

50 
404 
808 
242 
827 
848 
425 
899 
168 


2671 


6- 


40 
176 
144 
204 
818 
885 
828 
286 
127 


1908 


18B8-M. 


o 


26 
551 
415 
808 
869 
885 
508 
471 
168 


8151 


26 
802 
273 
267 
841 
809 
446 
881 
143 

2488 


180»-00. 


o 


27 

618 
495 
818 
810 
892 
508 
498 
194 


8350 


s. 

o. 


27 
241 

218 
289 
257 
811 
880 
808 
145 


2176 


IWXMl. 


e 
o 


28 
647 
507 
827 
888 
880 
586 
587 
151 

3501 


24 
246 
284 
294 
808 
802 
424 
864 
112 


2808 


These  figures  are  subject  to  rather  remarkable  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  for  which  it  is  difiScult  to  assign  a  cause.  The  percent- 
age of  borrowers  has  varied  within  five  years  from  79  to  94  per  cent, 
in  the  Senior  Class,  from  79  to  92  per  cent,  in  the  Junior,  from  56 
to  87  per  cent,  in  the  Sophomore,  and  from  56  to  80  per  cent,  in  the 
Freshman  Classes.  These  figures  do  not  mean,  however,  that  so 
large  a  number  of  students  (482  out  of  1,992  undergraduates  in 
1900-01,  about  24  per  cent.)  made  no  use  of  the  Library.  Most  of 
them,  probably  all,  used  the  reading-rooms  and  special  libraries; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  this,  and  not  have  been  tempted  to  extend  their  reading  beyond 
the  requirements  of  their  College  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  students  in  the  Scientific  School,  only  45  per  cent,  of  whom  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years  have  had  occasion  to  borrow  books  from 
the  College  Library.  These  students  have  a  reference  library  of 
technical  books  in  their  own  building  conveniently  placed  with 
respect  to  the  laboratories  and  class-rooms  in  which  most  of  their 
work  is  done ;  so  that  their  daily  required  work  does  not  bring  them 
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to  the  general  library.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether, 
if  the  technical  books  which  they  have  to  use  were  placed  under  the 
roof  of  the  College  Library  and  made  equally  accessible  (though  not 
so  near  at  hand),  the  range  and  breadth  of  their  reading  would  be 
increased,  and  to  enquire  whether,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  more 
liberal  culture  and  the  broader  outlook  gained  would  improve  or 
injure  the  character  of  their  professional  training.  Students  in  other 
professional  schools  show  the  same  tendency  to  neglect  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  College  Library  offers ;  but  both  Law  and  Medical 
students  are  older,  and  have  already  had  the  advantage  of  a  period 
of  more  varied  work  in  College.  Divinity  students,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  they  have  at  their  own  school  a  library  which  is  far 
from  being  confined  to  a  nan*ow  field,  seldom  fail  to  make  good  use 
of  the  College  Library  as  well. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  students  of  Radcliffe  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  In  our  present  building  only  very  meagre  opportu- 
nities for  reading  can  be  afforded  to  Radcliffe  students,  but  a  messen- 
ger comes  to  the  Library  daily  to  take  to  Radcliffe  College  books 
sent  for  by  the  students.  Since  the  lending  of  reserved  books 
ceased  in  1896,  and  with  the  growth  of  Radcliffe's  own  library, 
borrowing  from  the  College  Library  has  naturally  declined. 


Books  Lsht  to 

AM^v^Vft* 

19M-M. 

ISM^OO. 

18M47. 

1W7-M. 

l^PS^WP* 

llM-00. 

IMCMIl. 

Borrowers    .... 
Books  borrowed  .   . 

108 
1,162 

156 
1,672 

155 
1,502 

167 
1,820 

146 
1,191 

187 
1,278 

121 
1,125 

148 
952 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  131  persons  not  connected  with  the  University,  who 
have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  As  in  other  years 
frequent  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  have  been  received  from 
other  libraries,  especially  college  libraries,  and  from  scholars  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Library  has  sent  away  744  volumes 
in  response  to  these  requests.  This  number  is  much  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year,  but  no  instance  of  loss  or  injury  has  occurred, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  convenience  of  college  officers  and  of  other 
scholars  in  Cambridge  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  these  volumes. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 
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Sondajs  open 
Usen    .   .   . 
ATerage    .   . 
Highest  No. . 


18M-M. 

18M-05. 

1996-M. 

18M-07. 

1W7-M. 

85 

18»0-00. 

IWXMl. 
85 

37 

SB 

84 

85 

85 

35 

8,658 

3,634 

2,359 

5,010 

4,685 

5,098 

4,846 

5,471 

99 

100 

98 

143 

182 

145 

138 

156 

136 

181 

140 

227 

297 

260 

236 

226 

SHELF    DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
ahelf  department,  reports  23,312  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  daring  the  year,  12,247  added  to  classes  previously  arranged, 
and  11,065  newly  classified,  making  282,997  volumes  so  placed  of 
the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Volomet. 
Crasmdes 857 

Japanese  and  Corean  history  and  literature 395 

Jndeo-Gennan  (Yiddish)  literatore 1,501 

Landsci4>e  design 150 

Economics 8,162 

11,065 

The  bringing  together  of  the  books  on  the  Crusades  was  desirable 
on  account  of  the  receipt  of  many  works  on  the  subject  in  the  Riant 
library ;  Japanese  and  Corean  was  taken  up  as  supplementary  to  the 
Chinese  collection  arranged  the  year  before;  the  Judeo-Grerman 
collection  is  made  up  of  the  recent  gifts  of  Professor  Wiener  and 
Messrs.  Morris  and  James  Loeb ;  the  books  on  Landscape  Design, 
relatively  few  in  number,  could  easily  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
newly  established  courses  in  this  subject,  while  the  receipt  of  many 
park  reports  made  it  desirable  to  be  able  to  assign  them  permanent 
shelf -marks  at  once;  the  arrangement  of  Economics  has  been  in 
progress  nearly  a  year  and  is  the  last  of  the  large  subjects  which  can 
be  taken  up  under  our  present  conditions,  unless  temporary  storage- 
room  for  books  should  be  found  in  some  other  building. 

The  books  grouped  under  Economics  include,  besides  general  and 
special  treatises  on  economic  theory,  works  on  population,  immigra- 
tion, railroads,  monopolies,  money,  finance,  taxation,  banking,  land 
tenure,  public  lands,  commerce,  tariff,  statistics,  economic  and 
industrial  histoi^y,  and  insurance;  the  various  social  questions, 
labor,  temperance,  pauperism,  crime,  prisons,  socialism,  commun- 
ism, marriage  and  divorce,  woman  suffrage,  etc.,  having  been  already 
brought  together  under  Sociology,  while  other  subjects  that  will  group 
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themselves  about  Political  Science  are  still  untouched.  We  were  glad 
to  comply  with  a  request  from  the  Library  of  Congress  for  a  copy  of 
the  synopsis  of  our  classification,  with  notes,  under  Economics  and 
Sociology. 

The  new  count  made  of  the  Library  this  fall  shows  that  we  still 
have  about  100,000  volumes  not  yet  included  in  the  new  classifica- 
tion. Of  these,  55,000  volumes  were  received  before  1877,  and  the 
rest  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  subjects  covered 
by  these  100,000  volumes  are  theology,  general  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  political  science,  education,  the  history  and  literature  of 
most  Oriental  countries,  bibliography,  law,  medicine,  and  some 
minor  subjects. 

The  recount  makes  it  possible  to  give  now  with  greater  accuracy 
and  detail  the  conspectus  of  the  contents  of  the  Libi*ary  which  was 
printed  in  my  report  two  years  ago. 

East  Stack. 

FnuT  Floob.  YolnmM. 
BritlBh  documents,  including  Journals  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  Parliamentary  papers  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  and  the  regular  sessional  papers   from 

1880  to  the  present  tune 5,989 

Canadian  documents 721 

Chinese  documents 139 

State  and  city  documents  of  the  United  States 3,653 

General  periodicals,  English,  French,  and  German  ....  7,175 

17,677 
Pamphlets,  estimated  at 215,000 

SsooiTD  Floob. 

Language 10,378 

Classical  Philology 5,038 

Greek  Authors 8,711 

Latin  Authors 6,753 

Philological  periodicals 2,330 

Harrard  Collection  (for  general  use) 400 

Cataloguers'  reference  books 4,429 

38,029 
Thibd  Fu>ob. 

American  history 30,446 

American  literature 6,353 

36,799 
FoiTBTH  Floob. 

English  history 11,094 

English  literature 17,781 

Crusades      867 

29,682 
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Fifth  Floob. 

French  history 9,132 

French  literature 9,889 

German  history 4,153 

German  literature 5,989 

Austrian  history 514 

Dutch  and  Belgian  collection 1,037 

80,083 
Sum  Floob. 

Slavic  collection  (history,  literature,  etc.) 5,409 

Modem  Greek  collection 1,128 

Italian  collection 9,476 

Spanish  collection 2,967 

Portuguese  collection 282 

Minor  Romance  collection 428 

Scandinayian  collection 2,872 

Judeo-German  collection 1,501 

Turkey  and  the  Eastern  Question 2,514 

26,572 
STAtBWATS  Aim  PissMns. 

Cyclopaedias 985 

Anting 1,056 

Carlyle  bequest 470 

Atlases 895 

8,406 
Maps 19,668  sheets. 

West  Stack. 

Tan  Floob. 

Hanrard  UniTersity  collection  (printed  material  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Unirersity,  its  departments  and 

officers).    ArchiTes  (or  MS.  material)  not  included    .  8,508 

Chinese  history  and  literature 506 

Japanese  history  and  literature 895 

Directories 948 

Registers 907 

Newspapers  (including  newspapers  in  East  Stack  and  in 

Perkins  Hall) 1,892  bundles  and  8,549 

Unclassified  books,  —  law,  medicine,  theology,  ecclesias- 
tical history,  bibliography,  (Mental  history  and  litera- 
ture,  etc. —  recent  accessions   (since   1877),   23,599; 
from  the  old  library  (before  1877),  52,940,  altogether 

making 76,539 

86,347 
Sboohd  Floob. 

Philosophy 8,407 

Sociology  (including  Tarious  *^  Social  Questions  ")....  2,905 

Economics 9,860 

Educational  reports 1,720 
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General  science 860 

Anthropology 208 

Natural  history 1,087 

Zodlogy 2,118 

Botany 1,494 

Physical  G^graphy 517 

Geology 1,888 

Mathematics 8,515 

Astronomy * .   .   .   .  1,829 

Navigation 869 

Physics 2,077 

Chemistry 1,984 

Engineering 1,578 

War 1,059 

Unclassified  books,  accessions  since  1877 11,681 

58,491 
Third  Floob. 

Folklore 8,690 

Emblems 209 

Archaeology 5,088 

Fine  Arts 6,288 

Landscape  Design 150 

Mnsic 5,081 

Learned  societies 6,109 

Scientific  periodicals 9,151 

Geographical  periodicals 1,571 

42,282 

Eeading-Boomj  Delivery-Eoom^  etc. 

Reference  books  (not  incloding  those  listed  elsewhere)  .   .  2,560 

Bound  periodicals 8,140 

United  States  Documents  (incloding  Niles  and  the  Cong. 

Record) 4,698 

In  locked  closets 655 

Sparks  cases.    24  rolls  and  loose  MSS.  and 848 

11,896 

Incidentally  a  number  of  minor  improvements  and  readjustments 
in  classification  have  been  made.  Austrian  history  and  geography 
has  been  taken  out  from  under  German  history,  where  it  was  at  first 
placed  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  is  being  arranged  and  renum- 
bered by  Mr.  McDaniel  as  an  independent  group,  a  group  presenting 
special  diflSculties  to  the  classifier  on  account  of  the  complexity  of 
political  and  race  divisions  involved. 

The  distribution  of  the  Riant  books  relating  to  European  history 
and  literature  was  the  occasion  of  expansion  and  modification  in 
Polish  history,  in  Sigillography,  which  had  not  previously  been 
included  under  Archaeology,  where  it  seems  to  find  an  appropriate 
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place,  and  in  oar  Tasso  collection,  to  which  the  Riant  library  added 
some  148  nnmbers.  The  British  '^  Rolls  series "  has  also  been  re- 
arranged, placing  the  volnmes  in  the  numerical  sequence  commonly 
used  by  bibliographers,  instead  of  in  a  subject  order  which  was 
attempted  at  the  beginning.  The  bound  newspapers  and  newspaper 
bundles  stored  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall  have  been  set  in 
order,  so  that  demands  for  special  papers  can  be  satisfied,  the  bun- 
dles of  unbound  papers  in  particular  having  never  been  arranged 
since  they  were  moved  to  Perkins  in  1896. 

Besides  the  volumes  separately  classified  and  entered  on  the  shelf- 
lists,  4,586  pamphlets  have  been  distributed  into  boxes  on  the  shelves, 
according  to  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  two  years 
ago,  which  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  and  to  require  a 
minimum  amount  of  labor.  Of  these,  only  477  have  been  fully  cata- 
logued; for  1,817  a  single  slip  for  the  oflacial  catalogue  has  been 
written,  and  2,792  have  been  put  away  without  any  catalogue  entry 
being  made  or  needed.  The  classification  by  subjects  has  been 
pretty  close,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  boxes  fill  up,  their  con- 
tents will  be  further  sifted  and  bound;  but  binding  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  done  in  a  hurry,  since  the  more  miscellaneous  the 
contents  of  a  volume  the  less  useful  it  is. 

In  May  the  Library  Council  was  asked  to  authorize  a  transfer  of 
books  between  the  Library  of  the  Museum  and  the  College  Library, 
so  as  to  bring  together  in  one  place  or  the  other  the  full  strength  of 
the  geol(^cal  collection  belonging  to  the  University,  making  one 
complete  collection  in  one  place  and  another  subsidiary  duplicate 
collection  in  the  other.  The  principle  was  evidently  a  sound  one. 
The  transfer  to  the  College  Library  of  the  great  Whitney  Library  of 
geology  or  any  considerable  part  of  it  being  impossible  on  account 
of  lack  of  shelf-room  in  the  College  Library,  the  only  question  for 
the  Council  to  consider  was  whether  it  would  approve  sending  to  the 
Museum  those  books  from  the  College  collection  of  which  that 
Library  did  not  already  possess  duplicates;  and  this  it  agreed  to 
do,  making  the  collection  at  the  Museum  substantially  complete. 
A  comparison  showed  that  there  were  about  1,450  volumes  common 
to  both  collections.  The  remaining  480  volumes  and  18  boxes  of 
pamphlets  in  the  College  Library  were  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
withdrawn  from  the  College  Library  and  deposited  in  the  Museum 
library.  Biographies  and  a  few  popular  treatises,  however,  have 
been  retained  here  in  spite  of  their  not  being  duplicated  in  the  other 
library.  Palaeontology  and  Mineralogy,  though  included  here  under 
Greology,  have  not  been  touched. 
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The  annual  examination  of  the  shelves,  made  by  comparing  the 
shelf-lists  with  the  books  in  place,  was  made  in  the  summer  and 
covered  over  320,000  volumes.  A  more  cursory  examination  is  in 
progress  systematically  throughout  the  year  and  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect misplacements,  discover  books  that  should  be  repaired,  etc.  In 
the  course  of  both  examinations  898  volumes  were  found  on  wrong 
shelves  and  1,523  out  of  order  on  their  proper  shelves.  116  books 
are  reported  missing,  26  from  the  Reading-room  and  Delivery-room, 
and  90  from  the  Book-stack,  to  which  only  officers  of  the  University 
and  advanced  students  are  supposed  to  have  access.  An  inspection 
of  the  list  of  titles,  however,  does  not  indicate  any  systematic  or 
intentional  dishonesty,  and  most  of  the  losses,  especially  from  the 
stack,  are  doubtless  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  regular  users, 
and  some  possibly  to  still  undiscovered  misplacements.  Rather  less 
than  half  of  these  books  usually  re-appear  without  explanation  during 
the  next  year  and  occasional  ones  turn  up  after  an  absence  of  five  or 
six  years.  Of  the  1,519  volumes  reported  missing  during  the  last 
nineteen  years,  592  have  been  recovered. 
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The  work  of  the  Catalogue  Department  as  compared  with  previous 
years  is  roughly  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


Catalooub  Wobk. 

lSvv-vw> 

18Q»-«7. 

1897-M. 

loBv^V* 

180»-00. 

1900-01. 

Titles  catalogued 

for  College  Library  .   . 
for  Departments,  etc.  . 

7,664 
2,668 

8,990 
2,820 

9,974 
3,026 

12,276 

2,087 

12,738 
2,878 

24,169 
8,361 

Total 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue   . 

10,232 
27,428 

11,810 
21,282 

13,000 
25,093 

14,363 
22,995 

15,116 
26,055 

27,530 
30,308 

The  problem  of  the  Catalogue  Department  has  been  to  deal  with 
the  largely  increased  accessions  of  the  last  three  years  without 
making  any  substantial  addition  to  its  own  force,  an  addition  which 
is  forbidden  at  once  by  lack  of  working  space  and  by  lack  of  means. 
Books  cannot,  however,  be  allowed  to  pile  up  unrecorded,  but  must 
be  kept  moving  till  they  find  at  least  a  temporary  abiding-place,  and 
some  record  must  be  made  of  them,  so  that  we  may  avoid  buying 
duplicates,  even  if  we  are  not  able  to  make  the  books  at  once  freely 
accessible  through  the  public  catalogue. 

We  have  adopted  such  abbreviated  methods  of  work  for  the  lai^e 
collections  lately  received  and  for  the  less  important  of  the  other 
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cnrrent  accessions  as  shall  secure  a  record  sufficient  temporarily  for 
these  purposes,  and  such  as  can  be  completed  in  a  systematic  manner 
when*  the  opportunity  comes  to  do  final  work  on  these  books.  The 
books  not  of  immediate  importance,  especially  gifts,  are  given  a 
temporary  running  number  by  which  they  can  be  found,  and  which 
serves  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  each  has  a  single  author  card 
written  in  the  simplest  fashion  for  the  official  catalogue. 

The  Riant  collection  has  been  similarly  treated,  except  that  those 
books  which  belonged  in  divisions  of  the  Library  already  classified 
have  been  introduced  to  their  permanent  places,  while  the  rest  wait 
in  the  order  of  the  numbers  given  them  in  the  printed  Riant  cata- 
logue. A  copy  of  this  printed  catalogue  has  been  marked  with  the 
numbers  assigned  on  our  shelves,  and  author  cards  have  been  inserted 
in  the  official  catalogue.  We  are  thus  protected  from  ordering  dupli- 
cates, any  volume  can  be  found  when  specially  enquired  for  (though 
not  through  the  general  public  card  catalogue),  and  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  collection,  those  relating  to  the  Crusades,  the 
Turkish  wars,  and  European  history,  are  on  the  shelves  with  other 
books  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  work  of  this  kind  that  swells  the 
count  of  titles  catalogued  in  the  total  above,  about  6,900  titles  being 
for  Riant  books,  over  3,900  for  other  books,  and  1,158  for  pamphlets 
sent  to  boxes.  Part  of  this  work  was  done  and  done  satisfactorily 
by  Price  Greenleaf  men  detailed  by  the  College  Office ;  each  man, 
however,  gives  but  few  hours  a  week,  and  the  combined  labors  of 
four  men  working  the  greater  pai*t  of  the  year  only  amounted, 
measured  by  time,  to  the  labor  of  one  person  for  six  weeks. 

Partial  work  of  this  kind  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  present  con- 
ditions, but  the  longer  it  is  continued  the  greater  becomes  the  mass 
to  be  taken  in  hand  and  finished  at  some  later  time.  At  present  the 
accumulation  of  this  partially  catalogued  work  includes :  books  not 
yet  classified  but  given  a  temporary  running  number,  3,260  titles; 
Riant  books,  some  classified,  others  in  a  group  by  themselves,  7,579 
titles;  other  books  classified,  but  not  yet  fully  catalogued,  1,474 
titles ;  pamphlets  in  boxes  classified  by  subjects,  and  scientific  dis- 
sertations sent  to  the  Medical  School  and  other  departments,  recorded 
on  official  catalogue  only,  about  12,000  titles ;  total,  about  24,000 
titles.  In  addition  to  these  should  be  mentioned  some  1,500  volumes 
of  pamphlets  bound  some  years  ago,  very  few  of  which  have  ever 
been  taken  up  since  binding,  though  many  of  the  pamphlets  in  these 
volumes  came  from  the  old  files  of  catalogued  pamphlets,  and  in  their 
old  place  could  be  easily  found  when  asked  for,  but  are  now  nearly 
Inaccessible  on  account  of  the  shelf-marks  never  having  been  added 
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on  the  catalogue  cards.  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
take  up  any  of  this  work  at  present,  except  perhaps  a  few  volumes 
of  these  bound  pamphlets  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  extra  help 
employed  in  the  summer. 

We  should  probably  not  have  come  out  as  well  as  we  did  this  year 
in  getting  these  arrears  of  work  into  orderly  shape,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  own  absence  on  leave  for  four  months  during  the  winter. 
This  released  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  made  it  possible  to  employ 
some  extra  assistance  beyond  what  was  planned  in  the  estimates  for 
the  year.  Mr.  Tillinghast  observes  in  his  report  on  the  Cataloguing 
Department  that,  without  exceeding  the  estimates,  ^'  more  assistance 
of  this  class  might  have  been  utilized,  but  the  employment  of  extra 
help  is  limited  by  lack  of  room  and  even  more  by  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  it  from  interfering  with  the  regular  work." 

The  work  accomplished  by  means  of  this  extra  assistance  in- 
cluded the  arrangement  of  the  collection  of  Judeo-Grerman  literature 
(1,501  numbers)  given  by  Professor  Wiener  and  Messrs.  Morris  and 
James  Loeb ;  the  writing  of  cards  for  the  official  catalogue  (further 
cataloguing  being  postponed)  for  a  large  part  of  our  collection  of 
Proverbs  and  Emblems  received  by  gift  from  Mr.  John  Bartlett  some 
years  ago,  for  Sanskrit  and  othei:  Oriental  works  received  in  the 
bequest  of  Fitzedward  Hall,  '46,  for  the  collection  relating  to  the 
Jansenists  in  Utrecht  bought  two  years  before,  and  for  many  current 
accessions  and  exchanges ;  the  cataloguing,  either  completely  or 
partially,  of  some  440  uncatalogued  volumes  all  belonging  to  the 
Library  before  the  present  public  catalogue  was  begun  and  some 
even  going  back  to  before  the  fire  of  1764  (these  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  general  recataloguing,  but  have  been  discovered  by 
the  reclassification  now  in  progress) ;  the  cataloguing  of  a  number 
of  Russian  and  Bulgarian  books  by  Miss  Sanders,  who  has  helped  us 
before ;  the  transfer  to  the  public  catalogue  of  many  of  the  printed 
cards  for  articles  in  periodicals  and  society  publications  received 
during  the  last  two  years ;  the  renewing  of  guide-blocks  in  the  cata- 
logue drawers ;  and  many  other  things  which  had  unavoidably  fallen 
behind. 

The  cooperative  cataloguing  of  articles  in  current  periodicals  and 
in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  in  which  the  Library  has  been 
engaged  for  three  years  and  a  half,  has  gone  steadily  forward  and 
begins  to  show  interesting  results.  During  this  period  the  Library 
has  contributed  to  the  central  bureau,  the  Publishing  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  manuscript  or  **copy  "  for  2,074 
titles  taken  from  the  publications  assigned  us  for  analysing,  and  it 
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has  received  in  retarn  printed  cards  (four  copies  for  each  title)  for 
these  2,074  titles  and  for  8,474  titles  in  addition,  which  had  been 
catalogued  by  the  other  four  cooperating  libraries,  making  10,548 
titles  in  all.  For  these  we  paid  at  the  rate  of  3.3  cents  per  title,  or 
$348.08 ;  but  a  rebate  of  10  cents  for  each  title  catalogued  by  us, 
or  of  $207.40,  made  our  net  payments  $140.68.  The  cost  to  us  of 
the  cataloguing  is  about  15  cents  a  title,  or  $311.10  for  the  2,074 
titles,  and  the  cost  of  sorting  out  and  classifying  the  new  titles 
received  comes  to  about  5  cents  apiece.  If  all  the  titles  were  of  use 
to  us,  and  were  inserted  in  our  catalogue,  the  total  cost  of  the 
10,548  titles  would  be:  — 

Cataloguing  2,074  titlei $811.10 

Printed  cardf  for  10,548  thief $848.08 

Less  rebate  of 807.40  140.68 

Sorting  and  classifying  8,474  titles 428.70 

Total $876.48 

or  an  average  of  8.3  cents  per  title  for  cataloguing  and  printing, 
which,  compared  with  the  22  cents  per  title  which  we  are  now  paying 
to  the  College  printer  for  printing  alone,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  cataloguing  and  the  cost  of  card  stock,  shows  very  plainly 
the  advantage  to  be  had  from  cooperative  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  use  all  the  titles  received ;  a  few 
are  taken  from  publications  to  which  we  do  not  subscribe,  some  we 
do  not  consider  of  sufHcient  importance  for  permanent  preservation 
in  the  public  catalogue,  but  these  we  are  glad  to  put  on  file  by  them- 
selves for  at  least  temporary  reference.  Moreover,  we  have  enough 
cards  left  over  to  send  to  the  departmental  libraries  all  titles  of 
interest  to  each  library,  and  to  supply  some  of  the  professors 
with  titles  relating  to  their  specialties. 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  from  any  scheme  for  the  cooperative 
cataloguing  of  books  is  probably  less,  and  the  difiSculty  of  so  adjust- 
ing it  as  to  give  satisfactory  results  is  much  greater,  but  the  above 
figures  seem  to  me  most  encouraging.  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  the  cost  of  cataloguing  books  is  necessarily  greater  than  that  of 
cataloguing  periodical  titles  and  that  the  titles  themselves  are  longer, 
which  increases  the  cost  of  composition,  so  that  the  actual  difference 
in  expense  between  individual  and  cooperative  work  would  be  less 
than  that  indicated  above. 

Plans  for  such  cooperative  cataloguing  have  been  under  active  dis- 
cussion for  some,  time  by  the  Publishing  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  have  several  times  seemed  on  the  point 
of  bearing  fruit.    At  present  it  is  likely  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
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will  be  able  to  undertake  as  part  of  its  regular  functions  a  large  part 
of  the  work  which  the  Publishing  Board  has  been  interested  in,  and 
that  Board  will  naturally  take  no  further  action  until  it  is  evident 
how  far  this  can  be  carried. 

The  Library  of  Congress  receives  all  books  that  are  copyrighted 
in  this  country ;  it  is  also  buying  much  more  extensively  than  ever 
before,  and  is  attempting  to  round  itself  out  on  every  side.  All  its 
accessions  it  catalogues  by  means  of  printed  cards,  having  on  its 
own  premises  a  division  of  the  Public  Printer's  office.  It  has  also 
begun  to  reeatalogue  its  whole  collection,  and  this  too  is  done  on 
printed  cards.  All  of  these  cards  it  now  offers  for  sale  to  other 
libraries  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  allows  public  docu- 
ments to  be  sold  at  cost  plus  ten  per  cent.  The  price,  which  has  to 
cover  the  cost  of  handling,  has  been  fixed  for  the  present  at  two 
cents  for  the  first  card  and  half  a  cent  for  each  duplicate  card  for 
the  same  title.  The  actual  distribution  of  cards  has  not  yet  begun, 
so  that  it  is  too  soon  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  will  be 
accomplished.  Cards  for  current  copyrighted  books  a  library  can 
order  and  may  be  sure  of  receiving ;  cards  for  other  books  it  may 
order,  but  cannot  tell  beforehand  whether  they  will  be  supplied ;  and 
the  success  of  the  plan  will  depend  largely  upon  how  promptly  cards 
can  be  sent  in  response  to  orders,  and  how  promptly  libraries  can  be 
notified  whether  or  not  they  will  receive  cards  for  non-copyrighted 
books.  The  saving  of  expense  over  private  printing  makes  it  wise 
for  libraries  that  have  hitherto  printed  their  own  cards  to  adapt  their 
methods,  if  possible,  even  to  what  would  otherwise  be  considered  an 
annoying  delay,  but  if  prompt  service  can  be  maintained,  the  offer 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  should  be  responded  to  by  thousands 
of  libraries,  and  should  result  in  a  great  economy  and  a  great  im- 
provement in  cataloguing  throughout  the  country.  Our  own  library 
may  confidently  expect  some  measure  of  relief  from  this  plan ;  —  a 
saving  in  expense  in  printing  and  an  increased  output  of  work 
should  result  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  use  the  cards  printed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  seems  likely,  nevertheless,  that  there  will  remain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  current  work  that  will  not  be  affected,  and  I  still 
hope  to  see  some  cooperative  scheme  inaugurated  by  four  or  five 
college  or  reference  libraries  working  together  that  will  still  further 
diminish  the  present  expense  of  printing. 

Although  the  reiteration  of  our  present  difficulties  is  tiresome,  I 
must  quote  from  Mr.  Tillinghast's  report  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject:  '*The  conditions  under  which  we  work  are  bad  and  grow 
continually  worse ;  we  have  not  sufficient  space  in  which  to  handle 
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the  books  properly ;  at  the  desk  where  the  book-plates  are  put  in,  at 
the  shelf  department  desk  in  the  east  stack,  and  at  the  place  where 
the  shelf -list  work  must  be  done  in  the  west  stack,  and  at  the  cata- 
loguers' desks  books  are  crowded  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
injury  to  bindings,  to  unbound  books  and  to  loose  plates  can  scarcely 
be  prevented,  while  the  same  crowding  delays  the  woiic  at  every  step, 
wearies  the  workers,  and  is  continually  resulting  in  the  temporary 
misplacement  of  books  that  are  particularly  wanted.  It  is  often 
necessary  on  the  arrival  of  a  box  to  place  the  books,  while  waiting 
for  classification  and  for  cataloguing,  on  various  shelves  here  and 
there  in  the  stack.  When  a  book  is  asked  for,  it  has  to  be  looked  for 
in  all  these  places,  and  the  chances  of  overlooking  it,  and  the  chances 
of  losing  memory  of  books  so  scattered,  when  there  is  time  to  take 
them  up,  are  great,  even  though  care  is  taken  to  keep  records  of  all 
such  colonies  of  books." 
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The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


IXOOn  AVD  EXPBMDITUBB. 

IWA-M. 

18M-07. 

f 

1807^06. 

lBw~W. 

189^40. 

1900-01. 

From  book  fands,  — 

Balance  from  prerioas  year 
Income  of  the  year  .... 

Total  available    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Received  during  the  year  . 

Total  available    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

$4,181 
15,189 

$2,864 
18,991 

$2,808 
18,010 

$787 
18,801 

$5,028 
18,510 

$5,176 
19,279 

19,320 
16,456 

16,855 
14,552 

15,818 
14,576 

19,088 
14,010 

5,028 

889 
8,906 

4,746 
1,805 

28,538 
18,862 

24,455 
19,927 

2,864 

1,896 
2,958 

2,803 

1,205 
849 

787 

1,176 
506 

5,176 

2,940 
5,187 

4,528 

986 
6,115 

4,354 
8,149 

1,554 
878 

1,682 
843 

8,077 
7,141 

986 

7,051 
5,100 

1,205 

1,176 

$14,930 
4,070 

839 

2,940 

1,951 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries*  .   . 

$19,605 
5,184 

$15,419 
5,322 

$15,815 
3,869 

$25,503 

4,748 

$80,251 

$25,027 
4,484 

Total 

$24,789 

$19,000 

$20,741 

$19,684 

$29,511 

1 

*  Not  including  the  Law  School,  which  spends  from  $8,600  to  $11,000  a  year 
for  books,  but  does  not  order  through  the  College  Library. 
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The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
Bonmiecl  up  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Work  of  Osdbbiko  DspAKmnrr. 


New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .  .  . 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 
For  the  College  Library    .... 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .   . 
*No.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


18M-07. 


4,152 

964 

3,016 

♦5,970 
8,245 
9,215 

22 

8,581 
18,475 


1807-M. 


6,687 
1,888 
8,746 

$6,765 

3,806 

10,071 

81 

4,885 

14,011 


IROftjQO 


7,049 
1,712 
5,010 

$9,510 

1,942 

11,452 

89 

6,045 

19,544 


1890-4)0. 


13,001 
8,205 
9,612 

$19,255 

8,066 

22,821 

44 

6,774 
22,482 


1000^01. 


10,021 
2,596 
6,782 

$14,759 

2,510 

17,269 

52 

7,061 

18,984 


Under  ''  new  orders  "  are  included  both  books  bought  with  Library 
funds  and  books  paid  for  by  gifts,  such  as  the  Hammer  gift  and 
the  Coolidge  and  Treat  gifts,  since  the  labor  and  responsibility  of 
forwarding  these  orders  falls  to  the  Ordering  Depaii;ment. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  naturally  less  than  that  of  1899-1900, 
which  was  an  exceptional  year  on  account  of  the  receipt  of  the  large 
Riant  library,  but  an  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  in  recent  years  and  that  the  work  of  the  year 
1900-01  was  in  every  respect,  in  the  number  of  orders  handed  in,  the 
number  of  orders  forwarded,  the  estimated  cost  of  purchases,  the 
frequency  of  receipt  of  foreign  shipments,  and  the  number  of  volumes 
actually  bought,  twice  or  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  year 
1896-97,  four  years  earlier.  In  regard  to  this  Mr.  Potter  says  in  his 
report :  ^^  The  great  increase  of  work  is  indicated  in  the  above  tables ; 
yet  the  staff  remains  the  same  as  years  ago  when  the  work  was  not 
only  less  in  quantity  but  easier  in  quality,  —  for  as  the  Library 
grows  larger  we  not  only  have  more  difficult  orders  to  handle,  but 
the  task  of  searching  in  the  catalogues  becomes  more  arduous.  That 
the  present  staff  cannot  keep  up  properly  with  the  work  was  but  too 
plainly  demonstrated  at  various  times  last  winter.  Much  of  Mr. 
Tufts's  time  is  now  occupied  not  only  with  the  care  of  the  Map  Col- 
lection but  with  work  on  the  Har^•ard  University  Collection  as  well, 
and  unless  he  is  relieved  of  this  it  will  be  less  and  less  possible  to 

*  Excluding  volames  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
i  Inclading  both  rolumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  195. 
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count  on  his  aid  in  looking  up  orders,  etc.  With  an  additional 
assistant  of  good  intelligence,  I  should  hope  not  only  to  accom- 
plish the  work  without  the  present  delay,  but  to  rearrange  the  details 
of  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  myself  find  more  time  for  examining 
book-lists,  both  new  and  old,  and  in  general  keeping  a  wider  over- 
sight over  the  growth  of  the  Library.  More  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  bringing  promptly  to  the  attention  of  professors  the  titles  of 
new  books  just  published  and  of  old  books  offered  in  second-hand 
lists.  In  many  subjects  the  Library  is  weak,  yet  they  are  not  built 
up  because  no  one  has  the  time  to  do  it.  Such  a  strengthening  and 
reorganizing  of  the  department  as  I  have  in  mind  would,  by  relieving 
me  of  certain  details,  give  me  the  time  needed  for  such  matters." 

Mr.  Potter's  last  report  called  attention  to  various  points  at  which 
the  Library  needed  strengthening,  and  asked  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion to  be  expended  on  some  one  of  these  points.  An  appropriation 
of  SlOO  was  granted  and  was  used  for  the  purchase  of  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  the  less  known  languages.  A  further  appropria- 
tion of  the  same  amount  will  be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  as 
many  gaps  still  remain  to  be  filled.  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Potter 
reports  that  he  has  lately  *^made  special  effort  to  increase  our 
strength  in  certain  directions  by  each  year  keeping  a  special  lookout 
in  second-hand  catalogues  for  books  on  particular  subjects.  In  this 
way  our  collections  on  Ossian  and  Chatterton  have  been  very  materi- 
ally increased  and  at  very  small  expense.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  picked  up  many  early  editions  of  Byron  and  of  Browning. 
We  have  also  lately  added  many  works  on  the  history  of  printing." 

The  Library's  foreign  agents  for  the  supply  of  books  remain  the 
same  as  last  year,  except  that  our  Scandinavian  business  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Skandinavisk  Antiquariat  at  Copenhagen.  Our 
other  agents  are  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trdbner  &  Co.,  E.  G.  Allen  A 
Murray  (for  periodicals),  and  Maggs  Bros,  (for  out-of-print  books), 
in  London ;  Schleicher  Fr^res,  in  Paris  (whose  foreign  order  business 
has  lately  been  made  over  to  Ch.  Gaulon  et  Fils)  ;  Otto  Harrassowitz, 
in  Leipzig ;  Brockhaus,  in  Leipzig ;  and  Bernardo  Seeber,  in  Flor- 
ence ;  occasional  orders  being  sent  to  other  booksellers.  All  of  them 
fill  orders  for  out-of-print  books  more  expeditiously  and  certainly 
than  American  booksellers  are  able  to  do.  In  regard  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  such  books  in  this  country  Mr.  Potter  says :  ^^  I  know 
of  no  bookseller  in  this  country  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  hunt 
np  scarce  books  with  anything  like  the  energy  that  the  European 
dealers  show  in  this  important  part  of  their  work.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  say  whether  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  organization  in  the 
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trade  or  to  a  national  disinclination  to  bother  with  small  matters. 
(I  am  speaking  of  books  that  are  rare,  not  in  the  sense  that  they 
command  a  high  price,  but  that  are  merely  out  of  print  and  hard  to 
find.)  There  are  now  on  our  lists  at  least  a  hundred  such  books, 
and  the  search  for  them  seems  almost  hopeless.  Advertising  in  the 
Publishers'  Weekly  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  use.  Nor  have  we 
as  yet  had  much  success  from  a  plan  of  sending  a  type- written  list 
of  desiderata  to  different  booksellers ;  but  I  shall  continue  this  plan 
in  default  of  better  means.  The  only  other  way  of  finding  these 
books  is  the  chance  of  running  across  them  in  second-hand  catalogues. 
We  have  during  this  year  bought  much  less  than  usual  from  American 
auction  sales ;  this  partly  because  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine 
the  catalogues  carefully,  and  partly  because,  owing  to  the  high  prices 
brought  about  by  better  times,  we  have  lost  a  large  proportion  of  the 
books  bid  on." 

THB  ARCHrVES  AND  THE  HARVARD  COLLECTION. 

In  June  the  Library  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  William  Garrott 
Brown,  who  since  1893  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Archives,  with 
the  title  since  1896  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  University  Records,  and 
who  now  retires  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work.  In 
the  eight  years  during  which  Mr.  Brown  has  been  in  charge  the 
collection  of  printed  matter  relating  to  the  history  of  the  University, 
its  officers  and  graduates,  has  increased  greatly  in  size  and  value. 
Mr.  Brown  was  charged  with  gathering  in  from  many  different 
quarters  everything  that  can  illustrate  the  present  or  the  past  life  of 
the  College.  A  circular  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  persons  likely  to  be  able  to  contribute  desirable  material  states  the 
object  of  the  collection :  — 

'^  The  Librarian  desires  to  obtain  for  the  special  collection  relating 
to  Harvard  University  in  the  College  Library  everything  that  illus- 
trates in  any  way  the  current  life  of  the  College.  To  this  end  the 
cooperation  of  the  students  in  general  and  in  particular  that  of 
officers  of  College  Societies,  Classes,  Papers,  etc.,  is  asked. 

^^  Copies  of  programmes,  posters,  tickets,  bills  of  fare  at  society 
or  class  dinners,  circulars,  pamphlets,  photographs,  clippings,  badges, 
medals  and  anything  that  bears  upon  the  student  life  of  the  present 
or  the  past  will  be  welcome. 

^^  A  collection  of  this  kind  can  only  be  made  through  the  good- 
will and  painstaking  of  many  individuals,  each  contributing  what 
comes  in  his  way." 

Much  of  the  material  received  in  response  to  this  circular,  or 
from  the  College  Printing-office,   is  of  a  fugitive  nature,   and  to 
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ensure  preservation  needs  to  be  moanted  or  otherwise  especially 
cared  for.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  done,  bat  much  still  remains, 
for  over  4,000  items  are  sometimes  received  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  and  the  whole  of  one  person's  time  could  well  be  spent  upon  it. 
Since  Mr.  Brown's  departure  Mr.  P.  H.  Tufts,  of  the  Library  staff, 
who  had  already  made  himself  familiar  with  the  collection,  has  been 
in  temporary  charge. 

The  Archives,  or  collection  of  manuscript  records  and  papers, 
increases  much  less  rapidly  in  extent,  but  is  naturally  of  still  greater 
value.  Mr.  Brown's  familiarity  with  its  contents  brought  his  ser- 
vices often  into  request  by  officers  of  the  University  and  historical 
students  in  search  of  information. 

Satisfactory  work  cannot  again  be  taken  up  on  these  two  collec- 
tions until  they  are  placed  in  suitable  quarters.  At  present  all  work 
devoted  to  them  has  to  be  done  under  such  drawbacks  as  to  light, 
air,  and  convenient  access,  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
limit  consistent  with  preserving  their  completeness  and  preventing 
their  falling  into  disorder. 

WILLIAM  COOUDGE  LANE, 

Librarian, 


THE  GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

To  THE  Prbsidbnt  OP  THB  Univebsity  : 

Sm,  —  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  regular  staff  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium  during  the  past  academic  year.  It  has  been  found  desir- 
able, however,  to  secure  the  services  of  temporary  assistants,  as 
follows :  Mr.  Carleton  E.  Preston  was  employed  for  three  months  to 
aid  in  the  sorting  and  distribution  of  newly  acquired  material ;  Mr. 
J.  M.  Greenman  was  commissioned  during  July  and  August  to  make 
for  the  Gray  Herbarium  sketches,  tracings,  and  notes  upon  certain 
types  of  tropical  American  plants  preserved  in  the  Royal  Botanical 
Museum  at  Berlin ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Leavitt  has  been  employed  to  revise 
Dr.  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany.  This  valuable  work  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1886,  and  with  several  revisions  by  its  author  has  had  a 
period  of  usefulness  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  other  American  text- 
book. During  the  time  which  has  passed  since  the  last  revision 
important  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  methods  of  presenting 
elementary  botany.  Somewhat  less  attention  is  being  paid  to  exterior 
form,  morphology,  and  classification,  and  far  more  to  the  vital  aspects 
of  plant  life,  to  vegetable  physiology,  and  ecology.  For  this  reason 
a  general  revision  of  the  Lessons  has  seemed  desirable.  Many  parts 
have  been  rewritten,  new  and  excellent  illustrations,  drawn  by  Messrs* 
C.  E.  Faxon  and  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  have  been  added,  and  the 
descriptive  text  amplified  by  directions  for  numerous  experiments 
and  laboratory  exercises.  The  revised  book  under  the  title  of  Out- 
lines of  Botany  is  nearly  through  the  press,  and  will,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  botanical  text- 
books owned  by  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  collector  for  the  Herbarium,  has  made  another 
Journey  to  Mexico,  where,  notwithstanding  great  difiSculties,  due  to 
the  illness  of  his  assistants  and  to  extreme  drought  in  some  of  the 
regions  explored,  he  has  again  secured  extensive  and  valuable  collec- 
tions, including  many  plants  new  to  science. 

In  order  to  accumulate  material  for  exchanges  with  foreign  her- 
baria, the  staff  has  during  the  past  summer  made  a  special  effort 
to  secure  for  distribution  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  recently 
listinguished   species,   extra-limital  plants,   and  noteworthy  forms 
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belonging  to  difficult  and  imperfectly  understood  groups.  To  this 
end  more  than  7000  specimens  have  been  collected,  representing 
abont  60  species  of  unusual  interest.  This  work  will  be  continued 
in  coming  seasons,  and  a  series  of  ex^iccatae  issued  in  ^^ centuries" 
in  the  manner  now  followed  by  several  foreign  herbaria. 

During  the  year  important  monographic  work  has  been  done,  upon 
material  loaned  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  in  the  Myrsinacecie  (736 
sheets  of  specimens)  by  Prof.  Carl  Mez  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  in  the  genus  Senecio  (1109  sheets)  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Greenman  at 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

Of  the  tropical  collections  recently  determined  at  the  Gray  Herba- 
rium the  most  noteworthy  is  a  series  of  nearly  a  thousand  specimens, 
secured  on  the  Galapagos  and  Cocos  Islands  by  Messrs.  R.  E. 
Snodgrass  and  E.  Heller  of  the  Hopkins-Stanford  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion. These  plants  were  sent  to  the  Herbarium  by  the  Zoological 
Department  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  and  represent  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  known  vegetation  of  those  islands,  that  it 
has  seemed  best  in  lieu  of  a  report  upon  them  to  prepare  general 
revisions  (together  with  the  history,  synonymy  and  bibliography)  of 
the  floras  of  the  Galapagos  and  Cocos  Islands.  These  catalogues, 
including  not  only  many  species  hitherto  unrecorded  upon  the  islands, 
but  much  tabular  matter  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  plants  and 
complicated  relations  between  the  florulae  of  the  different  islands, 
are  nearly  ready  for  press. 

The  number  of  specimens  received  by  the  Gray  Herbarium  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  was  16,799.  The  number  of  new  sheets 
of  mounted  specimens  incorporated  in  the  organized  collection  was 
14,002.  The  accessions  to  the  Library  have  amounted  to  154 
volumes  and  339  pamphlets.  Miss  Mary  A.  Day,  the  librarian  of 
the  Gray  Herbarium,  has  in  advanced  preparation  a  bibliography 
of  North  American  local  floras,  a  detailed  catalogue,  arranged  upon 
the  plan  of  her  recently  published  ^^  Local  floras  of  New  England." 

The  endowment  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  although  considerably 
increased  in  recent  years,  yields  an  income  as  yet  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  establishment.  It  is  thus  necessary  from  year  to  year 
to  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  current  expenses  by  gifts  for 
present  use.  In  February  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
to  whose  fidelity  and  interest  the  Gray  Herbarium  has  for  many 
years  been  greatly  indebted,  issued  a  circular  describing  the  nature 
of  the  scientific  work  done  at  the  Herbarium  and  stating  its  pecuniary 
needs.  Prompt  response  was  received  from  no  less  than  150  contri- 
butors, and  the  sum  thus  obtained  was  substantially  augmented  by 
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the  personal  contributions  of  the  Committee.     In  this  way  it  was 
possible  folly  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  past  academic  year. 

During  the  year  the  staff  has  published  21  papers  and  botanical 
articles.     Of  these  the  more  important  are  as  follows :  — 

The  representatives  of  Scirpus  niarUimus  in  America;  by  M.  L. 
Fbrnald,  Rhodora,  ii,  239-241. 

The  northeastern  Carices  at  the  subsection  Vesicariae;  by  M.  L. 
Fernald,  Rhodora,  iii,  43-56. 

The  herbaria  of  New  England;  by  M.  A.  Day,  Rhodora,  iii,  67-71, 
206-208,  219-222. 

Ck>ntribution8  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  s..  No.  xx;  by  B.  L. 
Robinson,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxvi,  455-488 ;  including  I.  Synopsis  of  the 
genus  Melampodium ;  11.  Synopsis  of  the  genus  Nocca ;  m.  New  species 
and  newly  noted  synonymy  among  the  Spermatophytes  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  s..  No.  xxi;  by  M.  L. 
Fernald,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxvi,  491-506 ;  Some  new  Spermatophytes 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  vascular  plants  of  Mount  Katahdin ;  by  M.  L.  Fernald,  Rhodora, 
iii,  166-177,  t.  32. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

To  THE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   UnIVEB8ITY  : 

Sm,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  annnal  report  for  the  academic  year  1900-01. 

Daring  the  whole  year  the  management  of  the  Garden  and  its 
finances  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Director,  Mr. 
Cakes  Ames,  and  the  improvements  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak 
are  due  to  his  Judicious  care.  Some  of  these  improvements  have 
been  undertaken  by  him  at  considerable  cost,  in  the  hope  of  ultimate 
reduction  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  Garden. 

While  abroad  this  year  the  Director  received  from  one  friend  of 
the  Garden  a  draft  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  desirable 
specimens  for  the  Garden  and  Museum,  and  from  another  friend  a 
draft  to  provide  for  the  further  equipment  of  the  Memorial  Green- 
house* And,  since  his  return,  he  has  also  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  receivii^  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell  a  gift  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars  to  extinguish  the  debt  incurred  in  the  assignment  to  the 
Botanical  Department  of  a  portion  of  the  Mineralogical  Section  of 
the  University  Museum.  These  gifts  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  Botanic  Gaixlen  and  Botanical  Museum  interest  some  persons 
as  useful  factors  in  the  work  of  the  University.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  these  two  establishments  ought  to  be 
met  by  the  assured  income  of  a  larger  fund  than  they  now  possess. 
At  some  time  in  the  near  future  the  Department  will  be  obliged  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  friends  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Cameron,  the  Head-Gardener,  makes  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  out-of-door  garden :  — 

The  most  important  work  done  during  the  fall  was  to  give  all  the 
beds  below  the  terrace  a  liberal  supply  of  well- rotted  stable  manure. 
The  good  effect  of  this  work  could  be  seen  in  the  increased  vigor 
and  showiness  of  the  plants  in  the  summer. 

The  winter  was  comparatively  mild ;  but  the  spring  was  exception- 
ally late  and  cold.  The  summer  weather  was  very  favorable  for 
plant  growth.  We  had  during  the  hot  months  many  well  disti'ibuted 
rainfalls. 

During  the  year  very  few  of  the  plants  have  been  lost,  and  at  the 
present  time  all  are  in  good  condition. 
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The  Garden  has  been  changed  a  good  deal  in  its  general  appear- 
ance by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  duplicate  large  trees  on  the  east 
side,  whereby  we  have  now  the  advantage  of  greater  light.  The 
lawns  which  were  thus  opened  have  been  planted  with  a  selection  of 
bulbous  plants. 

Mr.  Ames  has  replaced  one  of  the  smaller  boilers  in  our  battery 
by  a  lai^er  one,  and  we  can  now  heat  even  the  farthest  greenhouse 
as  well  as  could  be  wished.  The  consumption  of  coal  has  not  been 
much  increased. 

We  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  an  adequate  Palm-house.  The 
central  building,  in  which  our  fine  palms  are  growing  at  present,  is 
too  crowded  for  vigorous  growth  and  proper  display  of  these  plants. 
When  the  wished-for  Palm-house  is  presented  to  the  Garden,  it  will 
naturally  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  present  range,  and  the  central 
house  now  used  for  palms  would  be  utilized  for  water-plants,  such 
as  water-lilies  and  the  like,  for  which  it  is  well  fitted.  We  could 
even  cultivate  Victoria  Regia  there. 

Our  collection  of  Cactaceae  has  been  considerably  increased  by 
purchase.  The  new  method  of  planting  them  out,  conservatory- 
fashion,  has  proved  to  be  successful  from  every  point  of  view.  For 
the  purpose  of  clearing  up  some  doubtful  points  in  connection  with 
the  morphology  and  ecology  of  Cactaceae  and  other  desert  plants,  it 
was  decided  to  offer  to  Mr.  Carleton  E.  Preston  a  scholarship  suffi- 
cient to  defray  his  expenses  during  a  protracted  stay  in  the  drier 
portions  of  Arizona.  Some  of  Mr.  Preston's  results  have  been 
published ;  others  are  nearly  ready. 

Interest  in  the  new  memorial  greenhouses  and  laboratory  continues 
to  increase.  The  new  fixtures  and  equipment  have  enabled  Dr.  True 
and  his  advanced  pupils  to  carry  on  researches  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, are  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Iron  tables  and  electric 
fittings  are  among  the  most  recent  additions.  The  latest  acquisitions 
are  the  following:  a  dynamo  and  motor  for  the  reduction  to  110 
voltage  of  the  500  volt  cun-ent  supplied  by  the  Cambridge  Electric 
Light  Company,  thus  affording  facilities  for  the  continuance  of  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  certain  effects  of  electricity  and  of  magnetism 
on  plants.  The  Department  is  under  great  obligations  to  Professor 
Trowbridge  for  much  aid  in  planning  the  apparatus.  All  of  these 
new  appliances  are  provided  for  by  the  generous  gifts  of  the  donor 
of  the  houses.  He  is  making  it  his  care  that  the  houses  and  labora- 
tory shall  not  stand  iu  want  of  any  reasonable  addition  to  their  outfit. 

From  previous  reports  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  a  labora- 
tory for  morphological  study  in  the  long  brick  range  connected  with 
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the  Garden  lecture-room.  Changes  have  been  made  in  this  labora- 
tory to  adapt  it  better  to  the  needs  of  the  Summer  School.  Dnring 
the  past  summer  there  were  two  courses  in  Botany  given  in  this 
laboratory,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Olive.  The  instructor  sends  the 
following  memorandum :  — 

Ck)ur8e  I  was  modeled  after  Botany  1 ,  and  was  taken  by  eighteen 
students,  of  which  number  twelve  were  men  and  six  were  women. 
Approximately  90  hours  were  spent  in  laboratory  work  and  30  hours 
in  lectures ;  whereas  in  the  college  course,  of  which  this  is  the  equiv- 
alent, i^proximately  55  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  required, 
together  with  28  hours  of  lectures.  More  work  was  really  accom- 
plished, therefore,  during  the  concentrated  laboratory  period  of  the 
Summer  School  than  during  the  second  semester  of  the  college  year. 
The  illustrations  utilized  by  Botany  1  were  supplemented  by  many 
others,  some  work  with  the  compound  microscope  was  introduced, 
and  field  work,  a  feature  not  practicable  for  the  spring  class,  was 
made  an  important  feature  of  the  summer  course. 

Coarse  II  in  the  Summer  School  was  planned  to  fulfil  to  a  certain 
extent  the  wishes  of  those  teachers  who  advocate  the  study  of  types 
by  the  more  advanced  students.  Nine  students,  four  of  whom  were 
men  and  five  women,  all  but  one  teachers,  took  Course  II.  All  had 
had  good  preparation  in  Botany. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  students  attending  the  summer  courses  sixteen 
were  teachers  and  nine  were  Harvard  students. 

For  some  years  the  Assistant  Director  has  maintained,  at*  his 
home  in  North  Easton,  a  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  certain 
problems  in  Morphology  and  Vegetable  Physiology.  Connected 
with  the  laboratory  is  a  range  of  greenhouses  which  afford  abundant 
material  for  the  prosecution  of  this  class  of  studies,  especially  in 
hybridization.  Mr.  Ames  proposes  to  place  this  laboratory  and  its 
equipment,  its  greenhouses,  and  the  extensive  library,  at  the  service 
of  the  University  for  the  coming  two  years,  for  such  advanced 
students  as  may  be  selected  for  this  work  by  the  department  of 
Phanerogamic  Botany.  In  the  collection  available  for  histological 
and  morphological,  as  well  as  for  physiological  studies,  the  orchids 
alone  number  about  200  genera,  2000  species,  and  600  hybrids.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  conducting  of 
such  investigations  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  Director  recom- 
mends that  this  generous  offer  be  accepted  and  utilized  immediately. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish, on  a  small  scale,  an  experimental  garden  in  Cuba.  Mr.  £.  F. 
Atkins,  of  Boston,  has  provided  land,  local  labor,  and  sufficient 
funds  for  the  preliminary  work.  The  early  experiments  are  confined 
to  eight  of  the  more  important  cultivated  tropical  species,  chiefly 
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with  a  view  of  improving  the  varieties  now  available  to  the  coltiva- 
tora  in  the  island.  Mr.  R.  M.  Grey,  well  known  for  his  snooess  in 
hybridizing  plants,  is  in  charge  of  the  place,  and  he  reports  favorably 
as  to  the  outlook.  He  has  with  him  Mr.  Bohnhof ,  who  has  had  good 
training  preparatory  to  such  investigations.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
note  that  the  enterprise  has  received  from  numerous  gardens  and 
experiment  stations  in  the  tropics,  encouraging  assistance  in  many 
ways. 

The  Cryptogamic  Laboratories  and  Herbarium  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  the  University  Museum. 
The  Laboratories,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Thaxter,  have  been 
active  in  instruction  and  investigation.  Professor  Farlow  communi- 
cates the  following  memorandum  regarding  the  Herbarium :  — 

The  Director  of  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium  has  made  an  effort 
during  the  year  to  arrange  tiie  different  orders  of  cryptogams  so  that 
they  may  be  more  easily  consulted  by  specialists,  and  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  extensive  collection  of  mosses  and 
hepatics,  formerly  deposited  in  the  Gray  Herbarium  and  removed  to 
the  Museum  in  1899.  The  valuable  Sullivant  and  James  collections 
are  now  in  part  arranged,  and  many  packages  containing  unportant 
collections,  which  had  not  been  opened  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Sulli- 
vant, more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  have  been  inserted  in  their 
proper  place,  so  that  the  collection  is  rich  in  exotic  as  well  as  in 
American  species.  The  Herbarium  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Collins,  of  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment of  Brown  University*  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  to  his 
careful  management  of  the  work  the  Herbarium  is  much  indebted. 

The  Phanerogamic  Laboratories  at  the  Museum  have  had  the  usual 
number  of  students  in  the  different  classes.  No  suggestions  need  be 
made  at  present  for  any  changes  in  the  rooms  or  equipment. 

When  the  Ware  collection  of  Blaschka  glass  models  of  plants  and 
flowers  was  begun  in  1886,  a  plan  was  made  for  representing  ulti- 
mately all  of  the  important  natural  orders  and  genera  of  our  American 
plants.  We  now  have  nearly  enough  complete  specimens  to  cover 
every  large  natural  group  of  flowering  plants,  and  it  is  understood 
that  Miss  Ware  has  perfected  arrangements  for  continuing  this 
artistic  work  in  order  to  fill  the  gaps.  Since  his  father's  death,  Mr. 
Rudolph  Blaschka  carries  on  his  studies  without  any  assistance  what- 
ever, and  every  detail  of  artistic  and  mechanical  construction  is  in 
his  hands  alone.  Some  of  his  latest  creations,  notably  the  models 
of  Solidago,  have  consumed  a  far  greater  amount  of  time  than  any 
of  his  previous  models,  but  even  a  casual  inspection  shows  that  the 
amount  of  detail  in  these  later  specimens  is  much  greater  than  in 
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any  he  has  made  before.  The  results  of  the  activity  of  these  artists 
comprise  up  to  date  about  seven  hundred  complete  models  of  entire 
plants  and  nearly  three  thousand  analytical  details. 

The  laborious  task  of  transferring  the  larger  models  to  plaster  of 
Paris  supports  is  going  steadily  on.  In  the  revision  of  the  labelling 
we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Greenman.  The  nomenclature  of  the  entire  collection  will  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  that  employed  at  the  Garden  and  the 
Gray  Herbarium. 

The  very  large  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  the  more  useful 
products  of  economic  plants  grows  in  size  and  utility  every  year.  It 
is  now  in  a  condition  to  be  consulted  by  specialists  in  all  departments 
of  Economic  Botany,  and  it  is  placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of  students 
properly  qualified.  The  friendly  relations  which  exist  between  this 
establishment  and  kindred  museums  justify  the  hope  that  our  collec- 
tions will  continue  to  increase  rapidly  and  symmetrically.  The 
illustrated  catalogue  of  economic  plants  and  products,  on  which  the 
writer  has  been  engaged  for  a  long  time,  will  probably  be  completed 
within  the  next  four  years. 

Concerning  our  collection  of  fossil  plants,  Professor  Jackson  sends 
the  following  communication :  — 

During  the  year,  in  what  time  he  had  available,  Dr.  Robert  T. 
Jackson  labelled  the  cretaceous  plants  from  the  Laramie  Group  of 
Golden,  Colorado,  and  the  Dakota  Group  of  Kansas.  Especial 
attention  was  paid  to  seeking  out  and  labelling  types,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  this  group.  A  beginning  was  also  made  in  the  labelling 
of  the  Carboniferous  collection,  this  being  done  from  the  Lesquereux 
Catalogue,  which  gives  both  the  identification  and  locality  of  the 
specimens. 

The  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Botanic  Garden  has  lost  two  of 
its  members  during  the  past  academic  year.  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  from  its  organization  in  1886,  and 
was  very  constant  in  his  attendance  upon  its  meetings.  He  had  a 
well-marked  taste  for  Botany  and  Horticulture,  and  a  wide  acquain- 
tance with  these  subjects ;  so  that  his  counsel  was  always  judicious. 
He  did  much  toward  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Garden  and  contri- 
buted in  many  ways  to  its  advancement.  Mr.  George  A.  Nickerson 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  1892,  and  attended  all  of  its 
sessions  when  his  health  permitted.  He  had  manifested  of  late 
special  interest  in  the  exhibition  of  living  economic  plants  in  one  of 
our  greenhouses,  and  had  advised  some  changes  in  this  respect,  by 
which  the  number  of  species  would  have  been  considerably  increased. 
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Bat  his  antiinely  death  renders  necessary  a  postponement  of  these 
desirable  improvements. 

The  Director  desires  to  place  on  record,  as  he  has  had  occasion  to 
do  many  times  before,  his  deep  obligations  to  the  members  of  the 
Orerseers'  Committee  on  the  Botanic  Garden  for  their  advice  and 
constant  assistance.  He  wishes,  also,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  well- 
directed  zeal  and  generosity  of  the  Assistant  Director. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 
Dbcbmbbr,  1901. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To   THE   PrKSIDSNT   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY  :  

•  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  on  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  daring  the  year 
ending  Jaly  3l8t,  1901. 

The  principal  work  of  construction  accomplished  during  the  year 

has  been  the  draining  of  the  large  peat  meadow  near  the  Jamaica 

Plain  entrance,  made  possible  by  the  construction  of  the  sewer  built 

by  the  City  of  Boston  to  lower  the  water-level  in  this  meadow  and 

adjacent  territory,  and  finished  last  winter.     A  drainage  canal  from 

five  to  six  feet  deep  has  been  cut  through  the  meadow,  and  in 

connection  with  this  tile  drains  have  been  laid  where  necessary. 

In  this  way  about  fourteen  acres  of  land  which  has  been  too  wet 

for  the  satisfactory  growth  of  trees  has  been  made  available  for 

the  collections  and  for  the  use  of  the  public.     About  thirty  acres 

occupied    by    the  Birches,    Nettle- trees,   and   conifers    have    been 

plowed,  graded,  and  laid  down  permanently  in  grass;   these  trees 

have  been  carefully  cultivated  and  the  ground  about  them  enriched. 

The  boundary  plantations  on  the  Peter's  Hill  extension  have  been 

finished ;  a  beginning  of  the  arrangement  of  the  systematic  groups 

of  Willows  and  Poplars  has  been  made  on  the  lower  southern  and 

soQtheastern   slopes  of  the  hill;    and   a  large  group  of  conifers, 

principally  Spruces  and  Firs,  occupying  several  acres,  has  been 

planted  near  the  Walter  Street  front,  to  supplement  groups  of  these 

trees  already  established  on  the  opposite  side  of  Bussey  Street. 

The  strip  of  land  between  the  drive  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  hill 

and  the  woods  which  separate  this  drive  from  Bussey  Street  has 

been  planted  with  a  collection  of  the  different  species  and  varieties 

of   Crab-apples,  to  supplement  the  collection  of  these   trees   and 

shrubs  near  the  Forest  Hills  entrance,  which  is  greatly  confined  for 

want  of   sufficient  space  and   is   an  inadequate   representation  of 

these  plants.     It  is  hoped  that  this  new  group,  which  will  eventually 

occupy  between  two  and  three  acres,  will  in  a  few  years  prove  an 

attractive  popular  feature  when  the  trees  are  in  fiower,  and,  like 

the    fiowering  of  the  garden   varieties  of  the   Lilac,  bring   many 

visitors  to  the  Arboretum. 

The  exchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  horticultural  and 
botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  6,119 
plants  and  1,739  packets  of  seeds  have  been  distributed,  as  follows : 
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To  the  United  States,  6,074  plants  and  328  packets  of  seeds;  to 
Canada,  17  packets  of  seeds;  to  Great  Britain,  45  plants  and  205 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  1000  packets  of  seeds ; 
to  Japan,  179  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Java,  10  packets  of  seeds.  There 
have  been  received  during  the  year  6,183  plants  (including  grafts  and 
cuttings)  and  415  packets  of  seeds. 

During  the  year  2,479  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  herbarium,  and  1,928  sheets  distributed  to  other  establishments. 

The  library  has  received  by  gift  856  bound  volumes  and  460 
pamphlets. 

The  study  of  the  genus  Crataegus  (Hawthorns)  as  it  appears  in 
North  America  has  for  the  last  two  years  largely  engrossed  the  scien- 
tific activity  of  the  Arboretum,  and  large  collections  of  these  plants 
have  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  they  grow.  Sowings 
of  the  seeds  of  many  species  have  been  made,  and  seeds  and  herba- 
rium specimens  have  been  distributed  to  the  principal  gardens  and 
botanical  museums  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Four  technical 
papers  on  this  subject  have  been  published  by  me  during  the  year, 
but  careful  and  sustained  work  extending  through  several  years  will 
be  needed  before  all  the  forms  which  this  genus  has  developed  in 
North  America  can  be  satisfactorily  elucidated  and  added  to  the 
collection.  This  work,  which  has  already  made  known  a  number 
of  trees  which  had  previously  escaped  the  notice  of  botanists,  has 
delayed  the  appearance  of  the  two  final  volumes  of  The  Silva  of 
North  America;  these  will  probably  appear,  however,  before  the 
end  of  another  year. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  on  the  Bradley  Bibliography 
of  dendrological  literature,  and  about  thirty-one  thousand  cards  are 
now  finished. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  to  the  public  made  by  the  Visiting 
Committee,  $95,970  has  been  added  during  the  year  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  Arboretum  in  sums  varying  from  $5  to  $5,000. 
It  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  that  these  gifts  for  the  endowment  of 
the  Arboretum  have  not  come  entirely  from  persons  living  in 
Massachusetts,  and  that  a  substantial  portion  has  been  contributed 
from  other  states. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  again  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Masi^acbusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  for 
their  annual  grant  of  $2,500  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Arboretum, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  their  support  and 
assistance. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UNnrERamr:  — 

Sm,  —  No  changes  were  made  in  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
for  the  year,  and  but  a  single  change  in  the  instructors  in  charge  of 
these  courses:  Mr.  G.  W.  Ueinirod  gave  the  lectures  in  Electro- 
chemistry during  the  second  half-year  (Chemistry  7*)  in  place  of  Dr. 
G.  N.  Lewis,  who  had  been  assigned  a  Parker  Fellowship. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  several  laboratory  courses  during 
the  year  and  in  June,  1900,  was  as  follows :  — 

October,  JMiiuurylst,        Jane  lit,  June  lit, 

1900.  1001.  1001.  1000. 

Cbemittry   B 81  72  58  58 

Chemistry    1 889  814  278  804 

Chemifltry   8 182  124  122  86 

Chemiatry   4 42  41  87  88 

Chemistry   5 85  88  29  21 

Chemistry   6 17  16  14  14 

Chemistry   9 19  17 

Chemistry  10 .  .  16  18 

Chemistry  20a 2  2  2  2 

Chemistry  206 6  5  5  7 

Chemistry  20c 2  2  2  8 

Chemistry  20<l 8  8  8  4 

Chemistry  20e 4  4  4  2 

Special 1  1  1 


f    • 


Total 688  684  571  542 

The  number  of  students  in  General  Chemistry  (Chemistry  B)y 
Descriptive  Chemistry  (Chemistry  1),  and  Qualitative  Analysis 
(Chemistry  3)  was  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  were  unable  to  provide  desks  for  a  considerable 
number  of  men  who  wished  to  enter  these  courses.  Our  records  do 
not  show  how  many  of  the  unsuccessful  applicants  immediately  with- 
drew into  courses  in  other  subjects,  but  forty  students  allowed  their 
applications  to  remain  on  file,  with  the  hope  of  securing  working 
places  within  a  reasonable  time.  Places  were  assigned  to  sixteen 
of  these  men  during  the  month  of  October,  but  there  were  thirteen 
names  still  on  the  waiting  list  on  the  first  of  December ;  and  there 
were  five  men  who  were  unable  to  secure  desks  until  after  the  Christ- 
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mas  recess.  The  proportion  of  students  who  were  unable  to  begin 
their  work  in  the  laboratory  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  largest 
in  Descriptive  Chemistry  (Chemistry  1),  since  collegiate  seniority 
was  considered  in  the  assignment ;  it  here  reached  the  serious  ratio 
of  one  to  every  eleven  or  twelve  applicants.  Among  the  students 
who  were  thus  seriously  handicapped  in  their  work  were  several 
members  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  whom  Chemistry 
was  a  required  study.  During  the  whole  year  students  in  the  two 
elementary  courses  (Chemistry  B  and  Chemistry  1 )  were  obliged  to 
work  in  the  same  laboratory,  to  their  own  disadvantage  and  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  their  instructors.  In  the  more  advanced 
courses  the  numbers  were  unusually  large  and  the  various  laboratories 
were  filled  or  over-crowded. 

The  following  investigations  were  made  during  the  year  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Jackson :  Mr.  R.  B.  Earle  continued  his  work 
upon  the  colored  substances  derived  from  nitro  compounds  by  the 
action  of  sodic  alcoholates ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Porter  took  up  the  study  of 
tetrabromorthoquinone  which  had  been  begun  by  Mr.  W.  Koch  in 
the  previous  year;  Mr.  A.  H.  Fiske  studied  many  derivatives  of 
v-tribrombenzol ;  Mr.  K.  L.  Mark  continued  his  study  of  dicyani- 
mide,  and  later  attempted  to  prepai*e  from  alizarine  the  corresponding 
orthoqninone. 

Professor  Sanger,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair,  United  States  Navy  Department,  made  an  extended 
investigation  into  the  absolute  and  comparative  merits  of  two  pro- 
cesses for  the  fire-proofing  of  certain  woods  used  in  the  construction 
and  internal  fitting  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
investigation  was  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Naval  Constructor 
William  J.  Baxter,  U.S.N. ,  under  whose  direction  exhaustive  physi- 
cal tests  were  made  on  the  woods  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  With 
Mr.  M.  L.  McCarthy,  Professor  Sanger  studied  the  determination 
of  zinc  by  electrolysis,  and  devised  a  method  for  the  determination 
of  zinc  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  organic  matter.  Under 
his  direction  Mr.  O.  L.  Daudt  made  a  study  of  the  method  of  Kinni- 
cutt  for  the  determination  of  carbonic  oxide,  with  particular  reference 
to  its  use  in  the  examination  of  the  air  of  living  rooms,  and  Mr.  N. 
R.  Davis  investigated  the  action  of  polysnlphides  of  ammonium  upon 
cupric  sulphide. 

The  following  investigations  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Ricliards :  Mr.  G.  W.  Heimrod  completed  the  chemical 
work  upon  the  silver  voltameter,  and  showed  that  the  new  form  of 
this  instrument  is  exceedingly  trustworthy;    Mr.  £.  H.  Archibald 
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determined  the  atomic  weight  of  caesiam  by  the  analysis  of  the  chlo- 
ride and  foand  the  valae  132.89  as  the  average  of  ten  determina- 
tions ;  Mr.  F.  Bonnet,  Jr.,  continued  his  work  npon  the  constitution 
of  chromic  solutions ;  Mr.  H.  Bisbee  worked  out  the  mechanism  of 
the  occlusion  of  magnesia  by  calcic  oxalate,  determined  the  solubility 
of  calcic  oxalate  and  studied  certain  phenomena  of  electrolytic 
deposition ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Wells  verified  with  great  care  the  transition 
temperature,  32^.38,  of  sodic  sulphate  by  means  of  three  new  standard 
thermometers  recently  purchased  by  the  Laboratory,  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Webb  continued  the  photographic  study  of  the  allotropism  of  steel. 

Dr.  Torrey  investigated  the  action  of  alkaline  nitrites  upon  certain 
organic  bodies  containing  halogen. 

Professor  Hill  continued  the  study  of  dehydromucic  acid  and 
certain  of  its  derivatives ;  under  his  direction  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale  con- 
tinued the  investigation  of  nitromalonic  aldehyde,  and  Mr.  O.  F. 
Black  undertook  the  study  of  the  product  formed  by  the  action  of 
potassic  nitrite  upon  ethyl  mucobromate. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

1.  Certain  Derivatives  of  Metadibromdinitrobenzol.  By  C.  L. 
Jackson  and  W.  P.  Cohoe.  Proe,  Am,  Acad.^  xxxvi,  76;  Am.  Chem, 
Journ.^  xxvi,  1. 

2.  A  New  Conception  of  Thermal  Pressure,  and  a  Theory  of  Solutions. 
By  G.  N.  Lewis.  Ptoc,  Am.  Acad.^  xxxvi,  146;  Zeilschr.  phys.  Chem., 
XXXV,  343. 

3.  On  Certain  Derivatives  of  Orthobenzoquinone.  By  C.  L.  Jackson 
and  W.  Koch.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  197;  Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxvi, 
10. 

4.  On  the  Action  of  Sodic  Sulphite  on  Tribromdinitrobenzol  and  Tri- 
bromtrinitrobenzol.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  R.  B.  £able.  Proe.  Am. 
Acad,,  xxxvi,  231 ;  Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxvi,  46. 

6.  Suggestion  concerning  the  Nomenclature  of  Heat-Capacity.  By 
T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  827 ;  ZeUschr.  phya.  Chem., 
xxxvi,  368. 

6.  Symmetrical  Triiodbenzol.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  G.  E.  Behb. 
Proe.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  333;  Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxvi,  66. 

7.  A  Study  of  Growing  Crystals  by  Instantaneous  Photomicrography. 
By  T.  W.  Richards  and  E.  H.  Archibald.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi, 
342;  Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxvi,  61;  PhU.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1901. 

8.  A  Table  of  the  Atomic  Weights  of  Seventy-seven  Elements.  By 
T.  W.  Richards.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  601. 

9.  The  Occlusion  of  Magnesic  Oxalate  by  Calcic  Oxalate,  and  the 
Solubility  of  Calcic  Oxalate.  By  T.  W.  Richards,  C.  F.  McCaffrey 
and  H.  Bisbee.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  377;  Zeilschr.  anorg.  Chem., 
xxviii,  71. 
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10.  The  Possible  Significance  of  Changing  Atomic  Volume.  By  T.  W. 
Richards.     Proc  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvii,  1. 

11.  The  Law  ol  Physico-Chemical  Change.  By  G.  N.  Lewis.  Proc. 
Am,  Acad.,  xxxvii,  49 ;  Zeiischr.  phys.  Chem.,  xxxviii,  205. 

On  Dehydromucic  Acid.     By  H.  B.  Hill  : 

12.  On  Dehydromucic  Acid  and  Certain  of  its  Derivatives.  By  I.  K. 
Phelps  and  W.  J.  Hale.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxv,  446. 

13.  On  the  Reduction  of  Dehydromucic  Acid.  By  H.  B.  Hill  and 
A.  S.  Wheeleb.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxv,  463. 

14.  The  Solubility  of  Manganous  Sulphate.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and 
F.  R.  Fraprie.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxvi,  75. 

15.  The  Standard  of  Atomic  Weights.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc. 
Am.  Acad.,  xxxvii,  177. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  farther  provision  during  the  summer 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  in  Elementary  Chemistry  since  no 
floor  space  remained  which  could  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  At 
the  opening  of  the  current  year  a  still  larger  proportion  of  students, 
who  wished  to  begin  the  study  of  Chemistry  with  us,  were  unable  to 
secure  desks.  In  the  more  advanced  courses  we  are  now  barely  able 
to  provide  our  students  with  suitable  working  places;  in  the  near 
future  it  will  doubtless  be  impossible  to  find  room  for  all  who  ftpply^ 
unless,  indeed,  the  growth  of  our  advanced  courses  is  materially 
retarded  by  the  loss  in  successive  years  of  an  increasing  number  of 
students  in  the  elementary  courses,  who  are  necessarily  excluded 
from  the  over-crowded  laboratories  in  Boylston  Hall. 

HENRY  B.  HILL,  Director. 


THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  PIUB8IDEIIT   OW  TUB   U1HTSB8ITT  :  — 

Sot,  —  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  gprowth  of  a  taste  for  qaanti- 
tative  work  in  the  subject  of  Riysics ;  for  the  courses  in  which  this 
work  is  made  the  essential  feature  are  steadily  growing  in  the  num- 
ber of  students.  The  purely  lecture  system  in  Physics  has  become 
obsolete  in  this  University. 

While  the  methods  of  instruction  have  been  revolutionized  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  subject  also  has  undergone  great 
changes.  My  [nredecessors,  lecturing  on  light  and  heat,  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  include  the  subject  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
in  their  treatment  of  radiant  energy ;  for  the  great  theory  that  this 
energy  is  electromagnetic  had  not  been  developed  during  their  period 
of  work  in  the  University.  A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  last 
century  when  the  theory  of  the  undulatory  nature  of  light  was 
established.  We  have  made  a  still  greater  stride  in  conceiving  the 
waves  of  light  and  heat  as  electromagnetic  waves,  and  in  thus 
connecting  in  close  relationship  phenomena  which  our  ancestors 
treated  as  separate  and  individual  manifestations  of  nature. 

Within  five  years,  also,  the  subject  of  Physical  Chemistry  has 
become  of  transcendent  importance ;  and  the  advanced  students  in 
Physics,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  turning  their  attention 
to  this  rapidly  growing  subject.  Most  of  the  physical  units  and 
physical  constants  have  been  determined  to  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  is  satisfactory  for  the  needs  of  the  engineer ;  and  the  physi- 
cist is  now  compelled  to  study  the  motions  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter,  the  molecules  and  ions,  in  order  to  advance  our  knowledge. 
The  subject  of  the  X-rays  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  this  new 
branch  of  physical  science.  Molecular  physics  has  thus  become  the 
leading  subject  of  the  day,  and  the  young  physicist  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  Chemistry  as  well  as  of  Pure  Physics  and  of  Mathe- 
matics. While  in  most  subjects  the  limits  of  accuracy  are  very 
wide,  in  Physics  an  accuracy  often  of  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  can 
be  obtained ;  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  result  true  even  to  one 
per  cent,  is  very  great.  The  student  in  Physics  soon  realizes  that  he 
has  entered  upon  a  strenuous  career ;  and  this  conviction  accounts 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  comparatively  few  graduate  students  in 
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all  universities  who  continue  in  the  work  of  physical  investigation. 
It  is  natural  to  desire  quick  results ;  these,  however,  generally  result 
in  a  lower  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  physical  courses  during  the  year 
was  470 ;  we  enter  upon  a  new  year  with  close  upon  500. 

Seven  graduate  students  were  engaged  upon  investigations  during 
1900  and  1901.  Four  of  these  students  also  acted  as  assistants. 
The  positions  of  assistants  are  much  valued,  for  they  afford  an  expe- 
rience in  teaching  by  means  of  which  one's  knowledge  is  tested. 
The  subjects  of  research  were  as  follows  :  — 

Polarization  phenomena  and  resistance  of  the  voltaic  cell.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ayrks.     To  appear  in  the  Physical  Review, 

On  a  new  form  of  spectroscope.  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman.  Publication 
reserved,  in  order  that  the  instrument  may  be  used  in  an  investigation 
upon  the  short  waves  of  light. 

Occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  palladium.  Mr.  W.  E.  McElfresh.  Inves- 
tigation still  continued. 

Relaxation  time  of  electric  condensers.  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown.  A  subject 
for  which  a  prize  has  been  offered  by  the  Berlin  Academy.  Mr.  Brown 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Belmont  School  in  California,  and  has  taken 
the  necessary  apparatus  with  him  to  finish  the  investigation,  which  has 
already  occupied  two  years. 

A  modified  form  of  vacuum  pump  for  investigation  in  gases.  Mr.  J. 
£.  BuRBANK.  Mr.  BuRBANK  has  accepted  a  position  in  a  high  school 
and  the  investigation  was  discontinued. 

Electric  waves  on  wires  and  in  paraffine.  Professor  W.  G.  Hormbll. 
This  paper  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for 
December. 

Contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  oscillator  used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Chant,  instructor  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  article 
is  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  January. 

The  magnetic  effect  of  rapidly  moving  electric  charges.  Mr.  £.  P. 
Adams,  holder  of  the  Tyndall  Scholarship.  Published  in  the  London 
Philosophical  Magazine. 

Actinic  effects  of  electric  sparks  between  terminals  of  different  metals. 
Mr.  £.  P.  Adams  and  Professor  J.  Trowbridge.     Still  unpublished. 

Relations  between  the  actinic  effect  of  electric  sparks  and  the  energy  nec- 
essary to  produce  them.  Mr.  C.  H.  Chant  and  Professor  J.  Trowbridge. 
To  be  continued. 

The  effect  of  ionization  and  electric  resistance.  Mr.  T.  C.  McKay. 
Still  continued. 

The  spectrum  of  aqueous  vapor.  Professor  J.  Trowbridge.  Still 
unpublished. 

The  spectra  of  hydrogen  and  some  of  its  compounds.  Professor 
J.  Trowbridge.  Published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  in 
the  London  Philosophical  Magazine, 
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In  any  statistical  accoant  of  the  number  of  graduate  students 
engaged  in  research  in  the  laboratory  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  four  assistants  have  been  occupied  either  in  independent  investi- 
gations  or  in  researches  with  the  professors. 

Professor  Hall  has  given  attention  to  the  Electron  theories  of 
electrical  and  thermal  conduction,  and  the  possibility  of  producing 
ionization  in  metals  by  means  of  the  X-rays,  or  other  forms  of 
radiation. 

Professor  Sabine  has  continued  his  work  in  acoustics,  and  is 
occupied  upon  the  cause  of  the  relative  phase  retardation  of  the 
principal  polarized  components  of  light  undergoing  total  internal 
reflection.  He  has  also  devised  an  optical  color  mixer  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  great  service  in  chromatics. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Chant,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Professor 
W.  G.  Hormell,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan,  completed  their  investigations 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  during  the  year;  and  on 
their  return  to  their  respective  universities  sent  two  of  their  graduate 
students  to  study  in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  graduate  student,  gave  during  the  year  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  ionization  of  gases  which  were  well  attended. 
These  lectures  were  the  first  lectures  given  by  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
unattached  to  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  result  seems  favorable  to  a 
continuance  of  the  experiment. 

It  is  encouraging  to  reflect  that,  although  popular  delusions  which 
seem  to  many  to  have  the  characteristic  aspect  of  scientiflc  truth, 
may  have  at  times  great  vogue,  there  is  a  small  but  precious  contin- 
gent of  young  men  who  are  being  carefully  trained  to  scientific 
accuracy.  It  may  be  said  that  the  hope  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  fonndecl  on  a  true  knowledge  of  our  surroundings,  resides  in  the 
increase  of  such  workers.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
recent  gift  of  Mr.  Coolidge  for  physical  research  is  a  most  notable 
one ;  for  it  is  the  first  recognition  in  America  of  the  great  importance 
of  investigations  in  Physics,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  suitable 
endowment  for  their  prosecution.  The  gift  will  greatly  aid  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  graduate  students  in  the  Department  in  making  this 
University  a  centre  of  research. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THB  President  of  the  Univebsity  :  — 

Sib,  — The  work  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  was  carried  od 
daring  the  past  year  along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  same  instmctors,  and  without  important  changes  in 
the  technical  eqnipment.  WhOe  the  elementary  courses  were  well 
attended,  the  chief  emphasis  was  again  laid  on  the  original  research 
work,  in  which  twenty-one  advanced  students  were  engaged. 

The  following  investigations  have  been  completed  or  brought  to  a 
provisional  conclusion :  Mr.  Holt  has  studied  the  phenomena  of 
partial  blindness  and  visual  anaesthesia  during  voluntary  eye-move- 
ments ;  Mr.  MacDougall  has  examined  the  absolute  consciousness  of 
direction  and  distance ;  Mr.  Messenger  has  carried  on  his  investiga- 
tion into  the  discrimination  of  tactual  sensations,  supplemented  by 
Mr.  Greorge's  study  of  the  temporal  relations  of  such  discriminating 
acts ;  Mr.  Haines  has  completed  his  extensive  work  on  combinations 
of  simple  judgments,  and  Mr.  Stetson  his  study  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme ;  Mr.  Moore  has  been  engaged  with  the  voluntary  power  over 
memory  pictures,  Mr.  Hylan  with  the  duration  of  certain  acts  of 
apperception,  Mr.  Dunlap  with  the  perception  of  tactual  time-intervals, 
and  Mr.  Amsden  with  certain  optical  illusions;  Mr.  Yerkes  has 
carried  on  his  large  work  on  the  reaction-times  of  animals,  supple- 
mented by  studies  in  the  associations  of  animals ;  Mr.  Huggins  haa 
worked  on  the  habits  of  the  crayfish,  Mr.  Rouse  on  the  emotions  of 
birds. 

More  than  in  previous  years  has  the  double  need  been  felt,  first, 
of  an  official  organ  of  publication ;  secondly,  of  a  laboratory  building 
which  should  offer  more  satisfactory  quarters  for  work  than  those  in 
Upper  Dane  Hall.  In  both  directions  the  first  steps  have  been  taken 
during  the  past  year. 

The  papers  of  the  laboratoiy  students  have  thus  far  been  scattered. 
Many  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  Psychological  Review,  but  the 
space  at  our  disposal  in  the  columns  of  that  magazine  has  never 
been  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  produced.  Some  of  the 
more  extensive  investigations  of  previous  years,  including  even  some 
doctors'  theses,  had  to  remain  unpublished.  The  plan  which  has 
been  formed  now  is  to  publish  most  of  our  researches  under  the  title 
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**  Harvard  Psychological  Studies,"  as  special  Sapplementary  Vol- 
umes of  the  Psychological  Review.  Favorable  conditions  have  been 
secured  from  the  publishers.  The  first  of  these  volumes,  containing 
about  fourteen  papers  from  the  above-mentioned  work  of  the  last 
year,  is  to  appear  in  the  spring  of  1902. 

Our  hopes  for  a  new  laboratory  are  not  quite  so  near  fulfilment  at 
present,  but  in  this  respect  also  the  last  year  has  given  the 
decisive  impulse.  The  Philosophical  Division  together  with  the 
Visiting  Committee  decided  in  the  spring  of  1901  to  work  syste- 
matically toward  the  erection  of  a  spacious  building,  devoted  entirely 
to  the  work  of  the  Division,  including  that  in  philosophy,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  education.  It  is  the  wish  of  all  concerned  to  call 
the  proposed  building  after  the  man  who  among  all  Harvard  grad- 
uates gave  most  inspiration  to  philosophical  feeling,  —  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  It  is  our  hope  to  open  Emerson  Hall  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  in  May,  1903.  The  motives  which  led 
us  to  desire  such  a  building,  and  the  purposes  which  it  can  serve  not 
only  for  the  department  but  for  the  whole  University  and  community, 
I  have  fully  set  forth  in  a  circular  which  was  reprinted  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.  WhUe  the  first  two 
stories  of  the  building  will  be  devoted  to  lecture  rooms,  libraries, 
seminary  rooms,  etc.,  the  whole  third  story  will  be  a  psychological 
laboratory  with  about  sixteen  rooms  adjusted  to  the  special  needs 
of  our  work. 

HUGO   MUNSTERBERG, 

Profettor  of  Psychology, 


THE  OBSERVATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  Three  important  astroDomical  events  have  occurred  during 
the  past  year :  the  opposition  of  the  Planet  Eros,  which  brought  this 
interesting  object  nearer  to  the  Earth  than  it  will  be  again  for  many 
years;  the  appearance  of  the  New  Star  in  Perseus,  the  brightest 
object  of  its  class  which  has  been  seen  for  three  hundred  years; 
and  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  in  Sumatra,  in  which  the  duration 
of  totality  was  greater  than  in  any  similar  event  during  many  years. 

Fifty  directors  of  observatories  offered  to  cooperate  with  the 
Director  of  the  Paris  Observatory  in  observing  the  position  of 
Eros  to  determine  the  solar  parallax.  Additional  observations 
made  here,  therefore,  did  not  seem  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
measures  of  the  light  promised  to  be  of  special  importance ;  and  their 
value  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  discovery  that  the  light  of 
Eros  is  variable. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the  New  Star,  as 
described  below.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  discover  a  faint  object  of  this  class  than  a  bright  one, 
and  that  of  the  eight  new  stars  observed  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
six,  including  all  that  were  faint,  were  found  at  this  Observatory. 
The  general  failure  of  the  EcUpse  observations  in  Sumatra,  owing  to 
clouds,  seems  to  justify  our  policy  of  not  spending  much  money  on 
such  work.  Instruments  are  loaned  to  observers  who  will  go  in  any 
case,  and  the  large  expense  of  sending  special  observers  is  thus 
avoided. 

Last  year  it  was  shown  that  the  unpublished  material  at  the 
Observatory  would  fill  about  twenty-eight  volumes  of  the  Annals. 
Accordingly  an  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  put  it  in 
shape  for  publication,  or  at  least  in  such  a  form  that  its  final  publi- 
cation would  not  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  For  this  purpose 
samples  of  many  of  the  tables  have  been  put  in  type,  so  that  the 
exact  form  may  be  settled.  It  appears  that  of  these  volumes  two 
and  a  half  have  been  completed  and  distributed,  four  and  a  half  are 
partly  in  type,  good  progress  has  been  made  with  twelve,  and  but 
little  has  been  done  with  nine.  The  importance  of  an  early  comple- 
tion of  this  work  cannot  be  over-estimated.      A  small  additional 
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expenditure  woald  permit  rapid  progress ;  and  delay  endangers  the 
possible  loss  of  much  work  on  which  large  expenditures  of  time  and 
money  have  already  been  made. 

Obsebvatort  Instruments. 

East  Equatoricd. — The  observations  with  this  instrument  have 
been  made  by  Professor  O.  C.  Wendell  and  have  been  of  the  same 
general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Over  sixteen  thousand 
photometric  light  comparisons  have  been  made,  largely  with  the 
polarizing  photometer  with  achromatic  prisms.  With  this  instrument 
1,224  photometric  comparisons  were  made  of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2, 
976  of  SS  Cygni,  944  of  R  Ursae  Minoris,  896  of  U  Cephei,  560  of 
X  Cygni,  512  of  fi  Persei,  352  of  the  Algol  variable  +  45""  3062, 
288  of  d  Serpentis,  256  of  the  variable  73.1901  Scuti,  242 
of  W  Delphini,  240  of  Z  Herculis,  160  of  R  Lyrae,  144  of 
+  42""  3338,  and  128  of  U  Geminorum.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
1,804  comparisons  were  made  of  o  Ceti,  192  of  U  Camelopardali, 
and  1,984  of  double  stars  with  a  second  photometer  adapted  to  the 
comparison  of  stars  too  near  together  to  be  measured  with  the 
first  instrument.  The  same  instrument  has  been  used  in  the  photo- 
metric measurement  of  Jupitei*'s  satellites  while  undergoing  eclipse. 
17  eclipses  have  been  observed,  making  the  total  number  719.  The 
light  of  the  Planet  Eros  was  determined  photometrically  on  50  nights, 
the  number  of  settings  being  2,456.  The  Planet  Tercidina  was  also 
measured  on  3  nights,  and  Vesta  on  5  nights,  the  number  of  settings 
being  224  and  192,  respectively.  Photometric  observations  of  com- 
parison stars  for  variables  have  also  been  continued,  the  number  of 
settings  being  1,512.  312  relative  estimates  have  also  been  made. 
The  systematic  observation  of  variable  stars  of  long  period  through- 
out their  changes,  and  the  reduction  of  the  results  to  the  scale  of  the 
meridian  photometer,  have  been  continued.  A  few  estimates  by  the 
method  of  Argelander  have  been  made,  generally  when  the  stars 
were  too  faint  to  be  observed  with  small  instruments.  The  selection 
and  measurement  of  twelfth  magnitude  standards  and  the  selection  of 
fourteenth  magnitude  standards  have  been  continued.  Several  other 
objects  of  a  miscellaneous  character  have  also  been  observed. 

Similar  observations  of  variables  and  comparison  stars  have  been 
made  with  the  West  Equatorial.  With  it  961  estimates  of  variables, 
61  estimates  of  comparison  stars,  and  81  estimates  of  Nova  Persei, 
No.  2,  have  been  made  by  Miss  Cannon.  163  estimates  of  variables 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Colson,  and  65  by  Mr.  White.  82  estimates 
of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2,  have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Colson.     2,386 
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estimates  of  variables,  and  288  estimates  of  the  Nova  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Campbell  with  a  field-glass  and  with  the  naked  eye. 
132  estimates  of  the  Nova  were  made  by  Mr.  Dunne  with  an  opera 
glass  and  with  the  naked  eye.  651  estimates  of  variables  and  of  the 
Nova  have  been  made  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Seagrave  of  Providence,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  this  Observatory.  Observations  of  vari- 
ables have  also  been  communicated  by  Mr.  John  H.  Eadie  of 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Zacchens  Daniel  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and 
by  Senor  Manuel  Pereira  of  St.  Michaels,  Azores. 

Meridian  Cirde.  —  Observations  of  zone  stars,  fundamental  stars, 
and  almanac  stars  were  made  on  12  nights,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  results  found  with  the  present  apparatus  of  spider  lines 
and  declination  micrometer  with  those  formerly  obtained  with  ruled 
glass  plates.  The  work  of  one  night  was  merely  experimental,  and 
not  reduced ;  the  rest  was  reduced  and  prepared  for  publication  as 
Vol.  XLI,  No.  VII,  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory.  The  observa- 
tions comprised  in  all,  77  of  fundamental  stars,  212  of  zone  stars, 
and  63  of  almanac  stars.  Observations  of  the  Planet  Eros  were 
made  by  Mr.  Dunne  on  8  nights,  during  which  there  were  37  observa- 
tions of  comparison  stars,  and  65  of  clock  stars.  Mr.  Dunne  also 
observed  Nova  Persei,  No.  2,  on  5  dates  early  in  1901,  and  on  8 
dates  six  months  later.  This  work  includes  109  observations  of 
clock  stars.  Additional  observations  were  made  for  clock  error  and 
to  determine  other  instrumental  constants. 

Th^  reduction  of  the  observations  of  stars  in  the  zone  —  9®  50'  to 
—  14*^  10'  has  progressed  as  follows  :  The  corrections  to  the  original 
values  of  AT  +  m  and  the  polar  point,  required  by  the  final  places 
of  the  fundamental  stars,  have  been  computed  for  1888,  and  those 
for  the  polar  point  also  for  1890, 1891, 1892,  and  1895.  About  two 
thirds  of  those  for  AT  +  m  are  computed  for  1890  and  1891. 
The  examination  of  the  observations  made  during  the  years  1888  to 
1892  inclusive,  for  large  errors  of  reduction,  is  complete  for  eleven 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  right  ascension,  and  nearly  complete  for 
four  and  a  half  hours  more.  The  observations  made  during  the  years 
1896,  1897,  and  1898,  originally  reduced  with  the  final  places  of  the 
fundamental  stars,  have  all  been  reduced  to  1900,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  stars  originally  intended  for  obseivation.  The  precessions 
and  secular  variations  of  all  these  stars  have  also  been  computed. 
About  one  quarter  of  those  relating  to  stars  casually  observed  are 
now  computed. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Rogers  during  the  years  1879  to  1883  has  been  continued  by  Miss 
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S.  C.  Bond  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Anna  Winlock.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  reductions  from  apparent  to  mean  place  have  been 
computed. 

12'inch  Meridian  Photometer.  —  With  this  instrument  54,448  set- 
tings have  been  made  by  the  Director  on  126  nights.  In  all  198,672 
settings  have  been  made  in  three  years.  Although  the  observations 
have  been  maintained  without  interruption  throughout  the  entire  year, 
except  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  the  number  is  much  less  than 
in  previous  years.  This  is  due  to  two  causes :  first,  the  extraordi- 
nary spell  of  cloudy  weather  from  March  to  July;  secondly,  the 
faintness  of  the  stars  recently  observed,  which  rendered  their  identi- 
fication and  measurement  slower  and  much  more  laborious.  The 
catalogue  of  9,233  Durchmusterung  stars  was  completed;  and 
observations  were  made  of  36  sequences  of  groups  of  stars  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude.  This  work  has  also  been  completed  and  in  a 
great  measure  reduced.  Sequences  have  been  selected  for  67  of  the 
variables  contained  in  Series  I,  II,  and  III  of  Hagen's  Catalogues, 
which,  when  observed,  with  the  measures  previously  made,  will  per- 
mit the  magnitudes  of  all  the  stars  in  this  work  to  be  reduced  to  the 
photometric  scale.  The  Planet  Eros  has  been  observed  on  56  nights, 
besides  oomparison  stars  and  various  miscellaneous  objects. 

Meridian  Photometer.  —  With  this  instrument  33,816  settings  have 
been  made  by  Professor  Solon  I.  Bailey  on  98  nights.  The  total 
number  of  settings  so  far  made  with  this  instrument  is  1,033,180. 
The  principal  work  this  year  has  been  the  observation  of  a  catalogue 
of  376  standard  stars  of  about  the  fifth  magnitude,  one  in  each 
region  10^  square.  A  large  part  of  these  stars  have  been  observed 
on  ten  nights,  eight  settings  being  made  on  each  night.  A  large 
number  of  comparison  stars  for  Eros  and  other  similar  objects  have 
also  been  observed. 

Henry  Draper  Memorial. 

The  number  of  phot(^raphs  taken  with  the  11-inch  Draper  tele- 
scope was  673,  making  13,435  in  all  with  this  instrument ;  with  the 
8-inch  Draper  telescope,  1,766,  making  the  total  number  27,656. 
The  number  of  photographs  of  the  stars  taken  at  Cambridge  during 
the  year  is  4,081.  9  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  and  5  occulta- 
tions,  have  been  successfully  observed  with  the  11 -inch  Draper  tele- 
scope. The  number  of  objects  having  peculiar  spectra,  found  by 
Mrs.  Fleming  from  an  examination  of  the  photographs,  is  unusually 
small  this  year,  as  a  large  portion  of  her  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
preparatlpn  of  the  Annals.     Two  new  variables,  three  stars  having 
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peculiar  spectra,  and  the  presence  of  bright  hydrogen  lines  in  the 
spectram  of  U  Andromedae  have,  however,  been  foand.  One  vari- 
able \k&B  been  found  by  the  Director.  Much  time  has  been  spent  on 
the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  the  Annals,  which  will  contain  photo- 
graphic magnitudes  of  195  variables  discovered  here,  on  all  the 
phot(^aphs  taken  from  1885  to  1901,  inclusive.  The  magnitudes 
and  position  of  the  comparison  stars  for  these  variables  are  nearly 
completed  and  will  jQll  the  greater  portion  of  another  volume. 
A  variety  of  studies  have  been  made  of  the  New  Star  in  Perseus. 
An  examination  of  the  early  plates  of  the  region  showed  that  on 
February  19,  1901,  two  days  before  it  was  first  seen,  if  then  in 
existence  it  must  have  been  fainter  than  the  twelfth  magnitude.  By 
promptly  photographing  its  spectrum  on  February  22  and  23,  through 
thick  clouds,  remarkable  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  early  condition 
of  this  body.  A  series  of  measurements  of  different  portions  of  the 
continuous  spectrum,  and  of  the  relative  intensity  of  the  bright  lines, 
shows  how  much  of  the  photographic  brightness  is  due  to  each  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  The  discovery  of  the  variability  in  the  light  of 
Eros  has  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  early  photographs  of  this 
body,  and  will  enable  the  period  to  be  determined  with  great  accuracy. 
Photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  lightning  were  obtained  last  summer 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  Draper  instruments.  The  resemblance  to 
the  spectra  of  new  stars  is  curious,  and  the  variation  in  different 
flashes  is  very  instructive. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  King  continues  in  charge  of  the  work  of  taking 
and  developing  the  photographs.  Several  novelties  have  been  intro- 
duced. For  example,  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Persei,  when  within 
10**  of  the  horizon,  has  been  photographed  with  an  objective  prism, 
the  latter  being  turned  by  a  computed  amount  so  as  to  correct  for 
the  atmospheric  refraction  in  declination.  Photographs  of  stellar 
spectra  have  been  shaded  automatically,  so  that  the  ends  are  as 
intense  as  the  centre,  by  interposing  contact  prints  and  porcelain 
screens. 

In  the  systematic  charting  of  the  sky  the  8-inch  Draper  telescope 
covers  all  parts  north  of  declination —  12*'.5  from  two  to  four  times 
a  year :  the  Cooke  lens  covers  all  parts  available  at  this  latitude  two 
or  more  times  a  month ;  and  the  Transit  Photometer  furnishes  on 
every  clear  night  a  record  of  all  stars  crossing  the  meridian  and 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  On  the  best  plates  of  these  three  series  of 
photographs  the  faintest  stars  visible  are  of  about  the  thirteenth, 
twelfth,  and  sixth  magnitudes,  respectively.  In  extension  of  this 
scheme,  work  has  been  inaugurated  with  a  small  Ross-Zeiss  lens 
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which  covers  a  field  about  60^  square.  An  exposure  of  one  hour 
shows  stars  as  faint  as  the  eighth  magnitude ;  and  all  visible  in  a 
single  night  can  be  photographed  by  exposing  seven  plates.  Similar 
series  of  photographs  of  the  southern  stars  are  taken  at  Arequipa. 

BoYDEN  Department. 

The  station  at  Arequipa  has  remained  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Bailey.  No  further  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  the 
transportation  of  the  photographic  plates.  The  shipments  have  been 
made  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  Id-inch  Boyden  tele- 
scope is  140,  making  10^54  in  all ;  and  2,269  with  the  8-inch  Bache 
telescope,  making  28,608  in  all.  The  total  number  of  photographs 
taken  this  year  at  the  Arequipa  station  is  4,269.  200  visual  observa- 
tions of  50  southern  variable  stars  have  been  made,  by  Argelander's 
method,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Frost.  The  systematic  examination  of  all  stars 
south  of  declination  —  30",  between  the  magnitudes  6.3  and  7.0, 
inclusive,  for  the  detection  of  new  double  stars,  has  been  continued 
by  Mr.  Bailey.  Only  a  few  stars,  which  culminate  during  the  cloudy 
season,  remain  to  complete  this  work. 

On  January  1,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the 
outlying  meteorological  stations  at  Mollendo,  La  Joy  a,  Vincocaya, 
Puno,  and  also  the  stations  on  £1  Misti,  were  discontinued.  During 
the  year  1900,  self-registering  wind  instniments,  devised  and  con- 
structed by  Sr.  Muniz,  were  used  at  these  stations,  in  addition  to  the 
instruments  heretofore  employed.  Good  records  of  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  were  obtained.  The  Fergusson  Meteorograph 
was  installed  during  1900  at  the  Mt.  Blanc  station,  on  the  flank  of 
£1  Misti.  The  records  obtained,  although  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
may  yield  results  of  value. 

The  discussion  of  variables  in  clusters  has  been  carried  forward  by 
Professor  S.  I.  Bailey.  Besides  the  observations  of  the  variable 
stars  in  oiCentauri,  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  discussion  of  50  photo- 
graphs of  the  variables  in  Messier  3,  and  100  photographs  of  those 
in  Messier  5,  is  in  progress.  It  has  been  found  that  50  photographs 
of  a  cluster,  if  well  distributed  through  a  number  of  years,  furnish,  in 
general,  sufficient  mat^nal  for  the  determination  of  the  periods  and 
light-curves  of  the  variables.  To  complete  this  number  of  photo- 
graphs for  the  remaining  clusters,  which  are  known  to  contain  vari- 
ables, about  200  plates  are  needed.  These  plates  require  long 
exposures,  and  must  be  followed  with  special  skill.     They  are  now 
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being  taken  at  Arequipa  with  the  13-inch  telescope  by  Mr.  Frost. 
Many  of  the  variable  stars  in  Messier  3  and  Messier  5  have  a  period 
of  about  half  a  day,  and  the  light  changes  are  rapid  and  striking. 
A  large  number  of  the  measurements  of  brightness  have  been  made 
by  Miss  E.  F.  Leland. 


Bruce  Fhotogeaphic  Telescope. 

The  Bruce  photogi*aphic  telescope  has  remained  during  the  year 
under  the  special  care  of  Dr.  DeLisle  Stewart,  assisted  by  Mr.  Frost. 
During  the  year,  919  plates  have  been  taken  with  this  instrument, 
making  5,686  in  all.  Many  photographs  of  Eros,  the  planets,  comets, 
and  other  special  objects  have  been  obtained.  906  exposures  on 
Eros  have  been  made  on  172  plates  on  131  nights,  and  91  exposures 
on  comparison  stars  for  Eros.  From  an  examination  of  343  plates. 
Dr.  Stewart  has  found  298  new  nebulae,  of  which  9  are  spiral,  and 
8  ring  nebulae.  Also,  a  number  of  known  nebulae  have  been  shown 
by  these  photographs  to  be  spiral,  or  ring,  in  form.  29  asteroid 
trails  have  been  photographed,  and  an  unsuccessful  search  has  been 
made  for  Swift's,  Barnard's  (1884,  II),  and  Brorsen's  periodic 
comets,  the  telescope  being  given  a  motion  equal  to  that  of  these 
bodies. 

Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

The  work  of  the  Observatory  continues  to  be  performed  by  three 
assistants  who  are  paid  and  directed  by  Mr.  Rotch.  To  the  regular 
observations  were  added  in  1901  semi-daily  observations  of  audibility , 
and  of  the  refraction  of  Mt.  Wachusett.  Between  December  and 
March,  inclusive,  nine  kite-flights  were  made,  in  which  the  average 
height  of  the  meteorograph  above  the  soa  was  7,275  feet,  and  the 
greatest  height  was  12,550  feet.  The  steam  reeling  apparatus  has 
since  been  rebuilt  to  adapt  it  to  longer  wire  of  increasing  size,  which 
may  enable  greater  heights  to  be  reached.  In  order  to  obtain  obser- 
vations with  kites  in  calm  weather  they  were  flown  from  a  moving 
tug- boat  in  Massachusetts  Bay  on  August  22,  and  afterwards  from 
an  eastward-bound  transatlantic  steamer.  During  a  voyage  of  eight 
days,  flights  were  made  on  five  days ;  and  the  resulting  meteorological 
observations  are  probably  the  first  obtained  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  More  important  was  the  demonstration 
that  kites  can  be  flown  from  a  steamer  in  almost  all  weather  condi- 
tions, since  it  opens  an  extensive  field,  especially  in  the  tropics,  for 
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researches  with  them.  A  card  catalogue  has  been  compiled  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  at  the  Observatory,  there  being  about  500  of 
the  former  and  3,000  of  the  latter.  Periodicals  and  volumes  of 
observations  are  not  included. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library.  —  The  Library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased  by 
861  volumes  and  1,257  pamphlets.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  in  the  Library  on  October  1,  1901,  were  10,077  and 
16,206,  respectively.  6  volumes  and  8  pamphlets  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Harvard  Collie  Library.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
render  the  meteorological,  as  well  as  the  astronomical,  collection  of 
publications  here,  as  well  as  at  Arequipa,  as  complete  as  possible. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  buildings  connected  with  the  Observatory, 
duplicates  of  important  publications  are  in  constant  use.  Every 
year  the  need  of  more  space  for  books  is  becoming  more  urgent. 

Telegraphic  Announcements,  —  During  the  last  year  16  bulletins 
have  been  issued,  making  88  in  all.  The  bulletins  are  sent  gratui- 
tously to  all  such  institutions,  newspapers,  and  individuals,  as  desire 
them  and  are  likely  to  make  use  of  them.  In  general,  when  a  cipher 
telegram  is  received  at  the  Observatory,  it  is  translated,  printed  by  an 
autographic  process  upon  the  bulletin  sheets,  and  mailed  within  about 
an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  original  message.  Several  persons  are 
prepared  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution,  so  that  in  the  absence  of 
one,  another  is  available.  Of  the  16  messages  distributed  this  year, 
6  were  received  from  Professor  Kreutz,  Kiel,  5  from  the  Lick 
Observatory,  1  from  Carleton  Collie  Observatory,  and  1  from  the 
Lowell  Observatory.  Of  the  remaining  3  messages,  1  originated  at 
the  Arequipa,  and  2  at  the  Cambridge  Station  of  this  Observatory. 
The  distribution  of  the  announcements  by  telegraph  is  continued  to 
such  subscribers  as  wish  to  pay  for  the  messages.  Astronomers  are 
requested,  as  heretofore,  to  send  to  this  Observatory  announcement 
of  their  discoveries  for  transmission  to  the  observatories  of  Europe 
and  America.  To  secure  prompt  attention,  it  is  requested  that  all 
cablegrams  be  addressed,  '^  Observatory,  Boston,"  and  all  telegrams, 
'*  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass."  All  correspond- 
ence relating  to  telegrams  and  announcements  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director. 

Cooperation. — The  selection  and  measurement  of  standards  of  faint 
stellar  magnitudes  by  the  Yerkes,  Lick,  McCormick,  and  Harvard 
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Observatories  have  been  much  interrupted  by  the  observations  of 
Eros  and  of  the  New  Star,  and  by  the  absence  of  eclipse  observers 
in  Sumatra.  All  the  standards  of  the  twelfth  magnitude  have  been 
selected  here,  and  measured  with  the  12-inch  Meridian  Photometer. 

Professor  R.  A.  Sampson  of  Durham,  England,  has  courteously 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  this  Observatory  in  the  discussion  of  the 
photometric  observations  of  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites, 
made  here  during  the  last  twenty-two  years.  The  value  of  the  final 
work  will  in  this  way  be  greatly  increased. 

Dr.  W.  Doberck  has  kindly  consented  to  make  a  second  reduction 
of  Sir  John  HerschePs  observations  of  the  light  of  the  southern 
stars,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  scale  of  the  meridian  photometer. 
This  will  add  gi-eatly  to  the  value  of  the  compilation  of  these  magni- 
tudes to  be  published  shortly  in  the  Revised  Harvard  Photometry. 

To  facilitate  the  observation  of  variable  stars  of  long  period, 
enlai*gements  have  been  made  of  the  Durchmusterung  charts  of  the 
regions  surrounding  69  of  these  objects.  Each  region  3^  square  is 
enlarged  three  times,  so  that  the  scale  is  1'=  0.1  cm.  As  stated  in 
Circular  No.  53,  a  sequence  of  comparison  stars  is  entered  in  each 
chart,  and  copies  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  experienced  observers 
who  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  in  their  observations.  Other 
copies  are  sold  at  cost. 

Long  Focus  Telescope,  —  The  expedition  to  Mandeville,  Jamaica, 
in  charge  of  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering,  returned  last  summer,  after 
a  stay  of  about  a  year.  The  long  focus  telescope  is,  therefore, 
again  in  Cambridge.  Apparently,  an  instrument  of  this  form  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  stars,  unless  it  can  have  a 
much  larger  angular  aperture.  Accordingly,  its  principal  use  has 
been  the  collection  of  the  material  for  a  Photographic  Atlas  of  the 
Moon.  Sixteen  regions  are  shown,  each  under  five  different  illumi- 
nations. The  scale  is  5"=  0.1  cm.,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the 
Moon  would  be  about  fifteen  inches. 

Distribution  of  Annals.  —  288  circulars  were  returned  out  of  542 
issued  last  year  to  correspondents  of  the  Observatory,  asking  which 
volumes  of  our  Annals  were  contained  in  their  libraries.  Only  20 
reported  that  their  sets  were  complete.  Nearly  two  thousand 
volumes,  weighing  about  two  tons,  were  accordingly  distributed, 
completing  74  sets  and  making  additions  to  159  others.  In  many 
cases  all  of  our  volumes  relating  to  Meteorology  were  sent  to 
meteorological  observatories.  Few  copies  of  the  first  twenty  vol- 
umes of  the  Annals  are  now  available  for  distribution. 
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Pt^liccUians.  — Volumes  XXVIII,  Part  II,  XXXVII,  Part  I, 
XU,  No.  VI,  XLin,  Part  I,  and  XLV  of  the  Annals  have  been 
published  and  distributed.  Volume  XXXVII,  Part  II,  Fifty^lght 
Variable  Stars  of  Long  Period,  is  being  published  in  the  same  form 
as  Part  I  of  this  volume,  and  16  pages  are  in  type.  Volume 
XXXVIII,  Variable  Stars  in  the  Cluster  wCentauri,  will  contain 
measures  of  the  photographic  brightness  of  128  variable  stars,  on 
124  plates.  165  pages  are  in  type,  and  nearly  all  of  the  remainder 
of  the  manuscript  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Volume  XLI, 
No.  VII,  Comparison  of  Results  obtained  with  different  forms  of 
Apparatus  in  Meridian  Observations,  is  in  type,  and  is  ready  to  be 
printed  and  distributed.  Volume  XLIII,  Part  II,  containing  Obser- 
vations of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory,  during  the  years 
1899  and  1900,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Results  from  1896  to  1900, 
is  in  course  of  publication,  29  pages  being  in  type.  A  portion  of 
Volume  XLIV,  Part  II,  Constants  used  in  the  Reduction  of  Obser- 
vations made  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  during  the  years  1891 
to  1898,  has  been  sent  to  the  printer,  but  has  not  yet  been  put 
in  type.  39  pages  of  Volume  XLVI,  containing  Observations  of 
Southern  Stars,  made  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  in  1899,  are 
in  print.  The  first  forty-five  volumes  of  the  Annals  are  now  com- 
plete with  the  exception  of  Volumes  XXXVII,  XXXVni,  XXXIX, 
XLI,  XLIII,  and  XLIV.  The  first  portions  of  all  these  volumes, 
except  Volume  XXXVIII,  have  been  distributed,  and  portions  of 
all  of  them,  except  Volumes  XXXIX,  and  XLI,  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer. 

Nine  Circulars  have  been  issued  during  the  year.  These  are  not 
given  a  general  distribution,  but  are  sent  to  editors  of  periodicals 
Tiiio  wish  to  reprint  them,  and  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  prepare 
notices  of  them  for  newspapers  or  periodicals.  The  numbers,  titles, 
and  dates  of  the  nine  Circulars  mentioned  above  are  as  follows :  — 

53.  Cooperation  in  observing  Variable  Stars.    January  16,  1901. 

54.  Sixty-four  new  Variable  Stars.     January  24,  1901. 

55.  The  Spectrum  of  ^Puppis.     February  11,  1901. 

56.  Anderson's  New  Star  in  Perseus.     February  27,  1901. 

57.  Nova  Persei,  No.  2.     March  15,  1901. 

58.  Variability  in  Light  of  Eros.     April  24.  1901. 

59.  Spectrum  of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2.     June  6,  1901. 

60.  Objects  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     July  6,  1901. 

61.  Opposition  of  Eros  (433)  m  1903.     August  10,  1901. 
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The  following  other  minor  publications  have  also  appeared  during 
the  year :  — 

Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1900. 

The  Planet  Eros.     By  Solon  I.  Bailey.     The  Popular  Science  ManMy, 
Iviii,  641. 

An  Error  in  the  American  Ephemeris.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Papular 
Astronomy,  ix,  373. 

Nova  Persei.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Astrophysicdl  Journal,  xiii,  277. 

Electrical  Action  of  Slides.     By  Edward  S.  King.     Photo  Era,  vii,  104. 

Position  of  Nova  (8.1901)  Persei.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Astron. 
Nach.,  civ,  153. 

Hisgen's  Variable  (13. 1900)  Cygni.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Ibid,, 
civ,  246. 

A  Photographic  Search  for  Periodic  Comets.    By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Ibid,,  civ,  247. 
.  Nova  (3.1901)  Persei.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Ibid,,  clvi,  233. 

Endowment  of  Research.    By  Edward  C.  Pickering.    Science,  xiii,  201. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

To  THE  Prbsidbmt  AMD  FsLLOWS  or  Habvard  College:  — . 

Daring  the  past  academic  year  the  regular  courses  in  Zo51ogj, 
Greologj,  Greographj,  and  Meteorology  were  given  in  the  Natural 
History  Laboratories  of  the  Zodlogical  Section  (Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology)  of  the  University  Museum.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  new  southwest  corner  piece^  the  Geological  Section,  would  be 
completed,  so  that  the  departments  of  Greology,  Greography,  and 
Meteorology  would  take  possession,  at  the  beginning  of  this  academic 
year,  of  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  provided  for  them,  and 
vacate  the  rooms  now  occupied,  which  are  much  needed  by  the 
Department  of  Zoology.  As  the  building  has  not  been  completed, 
the  routine  work  of  instruction  will  begin  as  before. 

Ten  courses  in  Zoology  were  given  by  Professors  Mark,  Jackson, 
and  Parker,  and  Drs.  Castle  and  Rand,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Breed, 
Davis,  Johnson,  Ordway,  and  five  Sub- Assistants.  These  courses 
were  attended  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  students.  Six  courses 
in  Zo51ogy  were  given  to  forty-two  students  of  Radcliffe  College. 

E^hteen  courses  under  the  Geological  Department  were  given 
by  Professors  Shaler,  Davis,  Jackson,  Ward,  and  J.  B.  Woodworth, 
Drs.  Jaggar  and  Daly,  and  Mr.  Woodman,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Boyn- 
ton.  Stone,  Wilder,  and  five  Sub-Assistants.  The  courses  were 
attended  by  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  students.  Six  courses  were 
given  to  thirty-six  students  of  Radcliffe  College. 

The  Summer  School  of  Geology,  held  in  the  Museum,  was  attended 
by  thirty-three  students  in  two  courses,  given  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Burr, 
assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Morrill. 

In  recognition  of  his  long  service  in  successful  administration  of 
the  instruction  in  Zodlogy  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Professor  E.  L.  Mark  has  been  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
University  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory. 

The  principal  addition  to  the  exhibition  collections  has  been  a 
series  of  Japanese  siliceous  sponges  for  the  Pacific  room.  A  number 
of  birds  have  been  added  to  the  faunal  and  systematic  series,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Snow  Leopard  of  Thibet  has  been  placed  in  the 
Europaeo-Siberian  room.  An  additional  case  has  also  been  con- 
structed in  this  room.      It  is  hoped  that  when  the  next  report  is 
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issued  the  exhibit  of  palaeozoic  invertebrates  will  be  open  to  the 
public,  as  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  the 
material  for  this  exhibit.  The  Museum  Assistants  repoit  the  storage 
collections  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  In  some  departments  the 
accessions  have  been  of  unusual  value. 

The  installation  of  the  large  Bangs  collection  of  mammals  is  now 
complete,  and  the  old  Museum  collections  have  been  incorporated 
with  it  in  a  separate  room.  Mr.  Bangs  has  given  much  of  his  time 
to  this  work.  A  large  and  valuable  series  of  South  American 
mammals  has  been  received  from  the  Messrs.  Bangs.  The  expenses 
of  installing  the  Bangs  collection  were  partly  met  by  an  appropriation 
of  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  Corporation  of  the  University,  applied 
toward  the  construction  of  storage  cases. 

Most  important  of  the  additions  to  the  Department  of  Ornithology 
are  the  collections  from  the  Hawaiian  and  Liu  Kiu  Islands.  The 
latter  collection  contained  a  number  of  new  forms,  and  has  been 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Bangs  in  the  ^^ Bulletin"  of  the  Museum. 

There  have  been  many  gifts  to  the  collection  of  recent  invertebrates, 
among  which  are  the  Emerton  collection  of  spiders,  and  the  series  of 
American  ants  from  Professor  W.  M.  Wheeler.  From  Mr.  F. 
Du  Cane  Grodman,  through  the  British  Museum,  there  has  been 
received  a  set  of  duplicates  of  the  land  and  fresh-water  MoUusca  of 
the  Biologia  Centrali- Americana.  A  representative  collection  of  the 
rich  siliceous  sponge  fauna  of  Japan  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Agassiz.  This  exceptionally  fine  material  has  been  mounted,  and 
forms  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Pacific  room.  Mr.  Agassiz  has  also 
given  to  the  Museum  a  large  collection  of  alcoholic  Japanese  Marine 
radiates.  From  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  has  been  received  a 
duplicate  series  of  the  ^^  Albatross  "  (1891)  ophiurans  reported  on  by 
Ldtken  and  Mortensen  in  the  ^^ Memoirs"  of  the  Museum.  The 
^^ Blake"  Bathynomus  material  has  been  returned  by  Professor 
Bouvier,  whose  report  will  appear  in  the  *'  Memoirs."  The  Museum 
leeches  have  been  sent  to  Professor  Percy  Moore  of  Philadelphia  for 
study. 

Dr.  Eastman  has  again  gone  West  in  the  interests  of  the  Museum. 
His  expedition  of  last  year  resulted  in  important  additions  to  our 
palaeozoic  fishes,  and  he  reports  having  secured  valuable  new  material 
for  his  department. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  Museum 
is  Mr.  Agassiz's  gift  of  the  Davis  and  McConathy  collections  of 
palaeozoic  corals.  The  Da\is  collection  comprises  more  than  eight 
thousand  lots,  the  majority  of  which  are  the  types  of  Major  Davis's 
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work  on  the  ^^  Kentackj  Fossil  Corals."     Major  Davis  spent  two 
months  at  the  Museam  in  installing  these  collections. 

From  Dr.  J.  M.  Flint  has  been  received  a  ^^ Class  Microscope" 
devised  by  him,  and  equipped  with  a  rotary  stage  carrying  about 
three  hundred  mounts  of  recent  Foraminifera.  The  instrument  is 
designed  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  will  be  installed  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Mr.  Henshaw  reports  that  the  accessions  to  the  library  are  greater 
than  those  recorded  in  recent  years.  A  complete  change  has  been 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stacks,  the  large  northwest  room 
being  devoted  exclusively  to  serials  arranged  alphabetically  under 
the  geographical  divisions  adopted  throughout  the  Museum.  The 
two  rooms  of  the  Whitney  Library  have  been  assigned,  one  to 
geological  and  geographical  serials  and  the  other  to  the  publications 
of  geological  surveys  and  to  maps.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets  treating  of  Ethnology  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  nearly  as  many  botanical  works  to  the 
Gray  Herbarium  and  the  special  libraries  of  the  departments  of 
Botany.  Many  duplicates  have  been  transferred  to  the  general 
library  of  the  University.  By  a  vote  of  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library  upwards  of  five  hundred  geological  volumes  and 
pamphlets  were  transferred  from  Gore  Hall  to  the  library  of  the 
Museum.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  officers  of  the  central 
library  will  continue  this  policy  and  in  time  transfer  to  the  Museum 
stacks  such  books  in  other  departments  of  natural  history  as  are 
not  on  our  shelves.  Such  a  segregation  would  make  the  Museum 
library  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  and  one  of  the  strongest  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  It  would  facilitate  the  work  of  students, 
and  add  much  to  the  utility  of  the  books  and  efficiency  of  the 
Museum,  since  books  on  systematic  natural  history  are  of  little  use 
apart  from  the  collections  of  which  they  treat. 

From  Walter  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  the  Museum  has  received  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  given  in  memory  of  his  son,  Willard  Peele 
Hnnnewell,  of  the  Class  of  1904.  By  a  vote  of  the  Museum  Faculty 
the  income  of  this  fund  will  be  employed  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Entomology. 

Eight  numbers  of  the  ^^  Bulletin"  were  issued  during  the  year, 
comprising  383  pages  and  74  plates.  ,No  numbers  of  the  ^^ Memoirs" 
were  published.  The  issues  of  the  ^^  Bulletin  "  include  Dr.  Stejneger's 
descriptions  of  lizards,  No.  XXVIII,  *' Albatross"  expedition  of 
1891,  and  Mr.  Andrew's  report  on  his  work  for  Mr.  Agassiz  on  the 
geology  of  the  Fiji  Islands  (Vol.  XXXVIII,  Geol.  Ser.,  Vol.  V)  ;  two 
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numbers  of  the  ^^ Bulletin"  were  Contributions  from  the  Zoological 
Laboratory  under  Professor  Mark.  By  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Museum  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  funds  of  the  Museum  was 
made  toward  publishing  in  the  ^^  Bulletin  "  original  work  of  the  oflScers 
and  students  in  the  Department  of  Greology.  Three  such  papers  were 
published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Greological  Series  of  the  '^Bul- 
letin," after  a  lapse  of  some  years  the  Department  of  Greology  again 
taking  part  in  the  publications  of  the  Museum.  Mr.  Frank  Springer's 
Memoir  on  Uintacrinus  is  nearly  ready  for  distribution,  and  several 
reports  of  Mr.  Agassiz's  '*  Blake,"  *' Albatross,"  and  ''Tropical 
Pacific"  expeditions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Volumes 
XXXVn,  XXXVIII,  and  XXXIX,  of  the  "Bulletin,"  and  XXV, 
XXVI,  and  XXVII,  of  the  "  Memoirs,"  are  in  course  of  publication. 
Other  publications  dealing  wholly  or  in  part  with  collections  of  the 
Museum  are :  Jules  Bonnier's  Epicaridae  (Trav.  Sta.  Zool.  Wimereux), 
Gamble  and  Ashworth's  Arenicolidae  (Quar.  Jour.  Micr.  Sci.)  and 
6.  M.  Allen's  Louisiana  Deer  (Amer.  Naturalist). 

The  Faculty  of  the  Museum  has  granted  me  leave  of  absence  for 
the  winter  to  accompany  Mr.  Agassiz  on  his  proposed  expedition  to 
the  Maldive  Islands.  The  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  the  only 
groups  of  atolls  remaining  which  Mr.  Agassiz  has  not  examined  in 
his  explorations  for  the  study  of  coral  formations.  He  has  chartered 
a  steamer  from  the  British  India  Company  which  is  to  meet  him  at 
Colombo,  Ceylon.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  occupy  about 
two  months. 

W.    McM.    WOODWORTH, 
Keeper  of  ike  Museum. 


THE  ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  Univemity:  — 

Sib,  —  The  numbere  of  students  attending  the  several  courses  in 
Zoology,  both  in  Harvard  University  and  Radcliffe  College,  are 
given  in  the  table  which  follows,  the  numbers  for  Radcliffe  being  in 
italics :  — 


Ckninet,  1900-01. 

Gnd. 

Sen. 

Jqo. 

Soph. 

Fresh. 

Spec. 

Sci. 

Total. 

Zoology     1  .    .    . 

10 

2 

19    5 

82      8 

24   4 

9   2 

28 

122   21 

"          2. 

2 

5 

1 

10  2 

10      2 

8    1 

8   3 

9 

42     9 

8. 

4 

4 

1 

8 

8 

5 

19      1 

"          4  .   . 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8     3 

*«          6. 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

10     2 

9.   , 

2 

1 

8 

10. 

8 

8 

18.    . 

2 

1 

8 

6 

"        16.    . 

3   2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

8      6 

20a  . 

8 

1 

1 

10 

Totals  .... 

29   2 

28 

10 

82   9 

47   10 

27   5 

12    6 

56 

281   42 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Rand  was  appointed  Instructor  for  the  year 
1900-01,  and  in  addition  to  supervising  the  laboratory  work  in 
Courses  4  and  5,  has  had  entire  charge  of  Course  3.  Dr.  Castle 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  he 
will  have  charge  jof  Courses  10  and  11,  in  addition  to  (bourse  2. 
Professor  Parker  gave  for  the  first  time  a  new  half -course  (Zoology  13) 
on  Comparative  Histology,  besides  the  courses  which  he  gave  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  names  of  the  assistants  in  the  various  courses 
appear  with  the  statements  about  each  course. 

The  number  of  lectures  in  Zoology  1  was  slightly  increased, 
lectures  having  been  given  regularly  every  other  Saturday,  instead 
of  occasionally  on  that  day,  in  addition  to  the  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day lectures.  The  laboratory  work  was  revised,  and  a  new  outline 
printed.  By  change  in  the  laboratory  hours  the  student  is  now 
required  to  do  the  laboratory  work  of  each  week  on  three  consecutive- 
hours,  or,  at  least,  without  other  interruption  than  that  necessitated 
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by  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  course.  This  regulation  has 
made  the  supervision  of  the  laboratory  work  more  methodical  and 
efficient  than  when  students  were  allowed  to  separate  the  hours  of 
attendance,  and  it  is  not  known  to  have  obliged  any  student  to  give 
up  the  course.  Professor  Parker  had  as  Chief  Assistant,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Breed,  and  as  Sub- Assistants,  Messrs.  H.  S.  Davis,  J.  M.  Johnson, 
and  T.  Ordway.  The  course  was  taken  as  an  ''extra"  by  four 
students  not  enumerated  in  the  table. 

The  laboratory  work  in  Zoology  2  embraces  the  dissection  and 
study  of  some  ten  or  twelve  types  of  animals,  and  varies  some- 
what from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  selection  of  forms  made 
for  work  in  Zoology  1 .  The  course  was  given  substantially  as  in 
former  years.  Dr.  Castle  had  as  Chief  Assistant,  Mr.  H.  Crawley. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hager  was  Sub- Assistant  during  about  three-fourths  of 
the  course,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Allen  during  one-fouilh.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  assistants  had  had  previous  experience  in  assist- 
ing in  this  course,  the  instructor  was  compelled  to  devote  more  time 
than  he  ordinarily  does  to  personal  supervision  of  the  laboratory 
work. 

The  work  in  Zoology  4  was  carried  on  as  in  former  years.  The 
laboratory  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Rand,  who  also  gave  five  lectures  on 
the  anatomy  of  Glossiphonia,  —  the  animal  used  in  studying  various 
matters  of  technique.  The  remaining  lectures  of  this  course  and 
those  in  Zoology  5  were  given  by  Professor  Mark.  In  the  latter 
course  Dr.  Rand  had  charge  of  the  laboratory  work. 

The  courses  in  Experimental  Morphology  were  resumed.  Dr. 
Castle,  who  is  to  give  both  these  courses,  having  begun  with 
Zoology  10,  Ontogenesis.  In  the  lectures  were  discussed  the 
physical  and  chemical  peculiarities  of  living  substance,  and  the 
effect  upon  it  and  its  activities  of  various  agents,  such  as  chemi- 
cal agents,  heat,  light,  gravity,  etc.  The  special  topic  of  sex  in 
animals  and  plants  was  also  discussed  at  some  length.  Among  the 
special  topics  for  experimental  work  assigned  to  students  were: 
acclimatization  to  high  temperatures;  the  effects  of  increased  and 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure ;  the  effect  of  close  breeding  in  the 
case  of  some  invertebrates ;  and  certain  questions  connected  with  the 
determination  of  sox. 

The  half-course,    ZoiUogy  13,   on   Comparative   Histology,    with 

special  reference   to    the    nervous  tissues,  was    given   for  the  first 

time.     The  study  of  epithelium  as  a  primitive  tissue  was  followed 

by  that  of  the  derived  tissues,  nerve  and  muscle.     There  were  two 

, lectures  a  week,  and  the  students  each  made  and  studied   twenty 
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preparations  involving  the  use  of  modem  methods  in  mnscle  and 
nerve  histology.  Professor  Parker  gave  the  coarse,  without  the  aid 
of  an  assistant. 

In  Zoology  16,  carried  on  as  usual  by  Professor  Parker,  lal)ora- 
tory  work,  opportunity  for  which  was  given  to  a  few  students  in  the 
previous  year,  was  made  obligatory  for  all  who  chose  the  course. 
It  consisted  in  the  investigation  of  special  topics,  one  being  assigned 
to  each  student.  Of  the  results  from  the  eight  topics  assigned,  three 
will  probably  be  offered  for  publication.  The  lectures  were  attended 
by  three  graduate  students  not  enrolled. 

There  were  ten  students  engaged  in  research  (Zoology  20a)  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory.  Three  of  these 
completed  their  work,  and,  as  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
presented  theses  which  were  accepted.  The  theses  of  two  others 
were  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  presented  for  acceptance  early  in 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Allen  began  studies  on  the  degenerate  eyes  of  some 
common  mammals ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Breed  continued  with  excellent  results 
his  problem  in  insect  metamorphosis ;  Mr.  H.  Crawley  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  absorption  of  fat  by  a  common  newt,  which  secured  one  of 
the  Boylston  Prizes  offereil  by  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
continued  his  studies  on  gregarines;  Mr.  C.  A.  Crowell  made 
interesting  discoveries  on  the  growth  of  the  ovum  in  reptiles; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Davis  worked  on  spermatogenesis,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Johnson  on  the  nervous  system  of  one  of  the  Entomostraca ;  Mr. 
A.  W.  Peters,  in  connection  with  his  studies  on  the  metabolism  of 
Infusoria,  devised  some  valuable  apparatus  and  methods  for  rearing 
and  handling  minute  organisms,  a  description  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished as  No.  124  of  the  Contributions.  The  work  of  Mr.  P.  E. 
Sargent  on  Reissner's  Fibre  has  been  continued,  and  a  second 
preliminary  paper,  No.  122  of  the  Contributions,  published;  that 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Willard  was  nearly  completed,  and  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  cranial  nerves.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Woodworth  has  completed  an  extensive  work  on  "The  Wing  Veins 
of  Insects."  He  returns  next  year  to  the  chair  of  Entomology  in  the 
University  of  California.  Mr.  Willard  has  assumed  for  next  year 
the  duties  of  the  Professor  of  Biology  in  Grinnell  (Iowa)  College,  in 
the  tatter's  absence. 

In  June,  1901,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  confen-ed 
upon  the  three  following  candidates  in  Zoology:  Mr.  Maurice 
Alpheus  Bigelow,  whose  thesis  was  entitled  "The  Early  Develop- 
ment of  Lepas,  a  Study  of  Cell  Lineage  and  Germ  Layers " ;  Mr. 
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Robert  William  Hall,  thesis,  ^^The  Development  of  the  Mesonephros 
and  the  Mdllerian  Ducts  in  Amphibia";  and  Mr.  Reuben  Myron 
Strong,  thesis,  ^^The  Development  of  Color  in  the  Definitive 
Feather."  Dr.  Bigelow  holds  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Biology 
in  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Hall  that  of 
Assistant  in  Biology  in  Yale  University.  Dr.  Strong  takes  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Chicago  University  Academy,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Prentiss  has  been  appointed,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Division  of  Biology,  to  a  Parker  Fellowship  for 
the  year  1901-02,  and  has  already  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  will 
pursue  zoological  investigations. 

The  income  of  the  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  for  1900-01 
was  divided  between  two  students,  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Carpenter  and 
Mr.  Julius  M.  Johnson,  both  registered  in  the  Graduate  School. 
Thirteen  persons,  instructors  and  advanced  students,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  study  afforded  by  the  Laboratory 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  at  Woods  Hole.  Of  these,  nine  have 
received  aid  from  the  income  of  the  Humboldt  Fund. 

The  meetings  of  the  Zoolc^cal  Club  were  held  as  usual  throughout 
the  year  from  4.80  to  6  o'clock,  but  on  Friday  afternoons  instead  of 
Thursday,  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

Since  the  last  report  was  made.  Contributions  Nos.  113-125  have 
been  published.     Appended  is  a  list  of  — 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  FOR 

THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1900-01. 

113.  Bowers,  Mary  A.  — Peripheral  EMstribution  of  the  Cranial  Nerves 
of  Spelerpes  bilineatus.  Proc.  Amer,  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences^  Vol. 
36,  No.  11,  pp.  177-193.     2  pis.     October,  1900. 

114.  FoLSOM,  J.  W.  —  The  Development  of  the  Mouth-Parts  of  Anurida 
maritima  (Ju6r.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Z661.,  Vol.  36,  No.  5,  pp.  86-167. 
8  pis.     October,  1900. 

115.  Parker,  G.  H.,  and  Burnett,  F.  L. — The  Reactions  of  Plana- 
rians,  with  and  without  Eyes,  to  Light.  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  Vol. 
4,  No.  8,  pp.  373-885.     4  figs.     December,  1900. 

116.  Yerkes,  R.  M. — Reaction  of  Entomostraca  to  Stimulation  by 
Light.  li.  Reactions  of  Daphnia  and  ('ypris.  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol., 
Vol.  4,  No.  8,  pp.  405-422.     6  figs.     December,  1900. 

117.  (JALLowAr,  T.  W. — Studies  on  the  Cause  of  the  Accelerating 
Effect  of  Heat  upon  Growth.  Amer.  Naturalist,  Vol.  34,  No.  408, 
pp.  949-957.     6  figs.     December,  1900. 
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118.  Parker,  G.  H.  —  Correlated  Abnormalities  in  the  Scutes  and  Bony 
Plates  of  the  Carapace  of  the  Sculptured  Tortoise.  Amer.  NaiurcUist, 
Vol.  85,  No.  409,  pp.  17-24.     6  figs.     January,  1901. 

119.  Yerkes,  R.  M.  — a  Study  of  Variation  in  the  Fiddler  Crab 
Gelasimus  pugilator  Latr.  Proc.  Amer,  Acad,  Arts  and  Sciences ^ 
Vol.  86,  No.  24,  pp.  415-442.     8  figs.     April,  1901. 

120.  Parker,  G.  H.,  and  Arkin,  L.  —  The  Durective  Influence  of  Light 
on  the  Earthworm  Allolobophora  foetida  (8av.).  Amer,  Jour, 
Physiol,,  Vol.  5,  No.  8,  pp.   151-157.     1  fig.     April,  1901. 

121.  Strong,  R.  M.  —  A  Quantitative  Study  of  Variation  in  the  Smaller 
North- American  Shrikes.  Amer.  Naturalist,  Vol.  85,  No.  412,  pp. 
271-298.     8  figs.     April,  1901. 

122.  Sargent,  P.  £. — The  Development  and  Function  of  Reissner^s 
Fibre,  and  its  Cellular  Connections.  Proc,  Amer,  Acad.  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Vol.  86,  No.  25,  pp.  443-452.     2  pis.     April,  1901. 

128.  Prentiss,  C.  W.  —  The  Otocyst  of  Decapod  Crustacea :  Its  Struc- 
ture, Development,  and  Functions.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp,  Zool.,  Vol.  86, 
No.  7,  pp.  165-251.     10  pis.     July,  1901.   ' 

124.  Peters,  A.  W.  —  Some  Methods  for  Use  in'  the  Study  of  Infusoria. 
Amer.  Naturalist,  Vol.  85,  No.  415,  pp.  558-559.    2  figs.    July,  1901. 

125.  Prentiss,  C.  W.  — A  Case  of  Incomplete  Duplication  of  Parts  and 
Apparent  Regulation  in  Nereis  virens  Sars.  Amer,  Naturalist,  Vol. 
85,  No.  415,  pp.  568-574.     6  figs.     July,  1901. 

E.  L.  MARK,  Director. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — The  instruction  given  in  the  Department  of  Greology  and 
Geography  during  the  academic  year  190(M)1  was  essentially  the 
same  as  daring  the  preceding  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual 
changes  involved  in  the  bracketing  and  unbracketing  of  certain 
courses  given  in  alternate  years,  and  the  addition  of  a  new  course  in 
Heterology  (Geology  1 ) .  Courses  were  given  by  Professors  Shaler, 
Davia,  and  Smyth,  Assistant  Professors  R.  T.  Jackson,  Ward,  and 
Woodworth,  and  Drs.  T.  A.  Jaggar,  Jr.,  and  R.  A.  Daly.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Woodman  assisted  in  Courses  4,  5,  and  8 ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Boynton, 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology,  in  Courses  5  and  16 ;  Mr.  R.  W. 
Stone  in  14,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Wilder  in  B,  In  addition,  Messrs.  G.  C. 
Johnson,  L.  H.  Woolsey,  J.  W.  Goldthwait,  W,  L.  Estabrook,  and 
C.  T.  Whitney  sensed  as  student-assistants  in  the  laboratory  and 
field-work  of  Geology  5,  under  Professor  Woodworth's  direction. 

The  elementary  summer  course  in  G^logy  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  £. 
Woodman,  and  the  summer  course  in  Greography  was  given,  on  the 
same  lines  as  in  previous  years,  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Burr,  a  recent  Harvard 
graduate  and  at  present  instructor  in  the  State  Normal  School,  New 
Britain,  Conn.  Mr.  Burr  was  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Morrill.  Pro- 
fessor Shaler  also  gave  some  lectures  in  the  summer  course  in 
Geology,  and  Professor  Davis  gave  six  lectures  in  the  first  week  of 
the  course  in  Greography. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts 
voted  to  deposit  in  the  geological  exhibition  rooms,  in  the  new  south 
wing  of  the  Museum,  the  large  model  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of 
Boston  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  This  model 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Curtis,  a  former  student  in  this 
Department. 

A  number  of  the  advanced  students  in  Field  Geology  passed  cred- 
itably the  United  States  Civil  Service  examination  for  the  position 
of  Assistant  Geologist  on  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  held  April 
28  and  24,  1901,  and  were  at  once  given  field  employment  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Alaska,  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  these 
students  were  graduates  of  Course  22  only ;  others  of  both  Courses 
22  and  23.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  46  successful  applicants 
for  this  examination  from  all  over  the  United  States,  14  had  received 
academic  or  graduate  instruction  at  Harvard. 
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Professor  Shaler^s  courses  have  been  continued  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  previous  years. 

Professor  Davis  conducted  the  advanced  course  in  Physiography 
(Greology  20)  throughout  the  year,  and  the  half  course  on  the 
Physiography  of  the  United  States  (Greology  6)  through  the  second 
half-year ;  both  courses  having  been  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as 
heretofore.  One  student  in  the  advanced  course,  Mr.  A.  W.  G. 
Wilson,  having  spent  the  previous  summer  in  field-work  in  Ontario, 
completed  his  thesis  on  the  Physical  Geology  of  Central  Ontario 
during  the  winter,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Hiysical 
Greology  at  Commencement.  Dr.  Wilson  has  since  then  been 
appointed  to  a  position  on  the  Greological  Survey  of  Canada.  An- 
other student,  Mr.  G.  D.  Hubbard,  made  special  studies  on  fiords 
and  on  certain  other  coastal  features ;  he  has  been  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  Physiography  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  111. 
Professor  Davis's  own  studies  have  been  directed  chiefiy  to  a  report 
on  the  Grand  Canon  district  of  Arizona,  which  he  had  visited  during 
the  summer  of  1900,  and  to  the  problem  of  river  terracing  as  iUus- 
trated  in  the  valleys  of  New  England.  During  the  past  summer 
Professor  Davis  made  a  second  brief  visit  to  the  Colorado  Canon,  to 
extend  his  observations  of  the  preceding  year. 

Professor  R.  T.  Jackson  gave  his  usual  courses  in  Palaeontology 
during  the  year.  He  reports  that  the  Palaeontological  teaching  col- 
lections are  in  good  condition.  No  important  additions  of  material 
have  been  received.  A  microscope  with  accessories  was  purchased 
of  Bausch  and  Lomb;  also  objectives  and  eye-pieces  for  two  old 
stands. 

Professor  Ward  conducted  the  elementary  course  in  Meteorology 
(Greology  B)  and  the  two  half-courses  in  Climatology  (Geology  19 
and  25)  as  in  previous  years.  A  new  intermediate  half-course  in 
Meteorology  (Geology  1)  was  given  during  the  first  half-year  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  taken  by  12  students.  One  graduate  student  in 
the  course  in  Greneral  Climatology  (Geology  19),  Mr.  G.  D.  Hubbard, 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Meteorological  Conditions  of  the 
Antarctic,  and  an  abstract  of  his  thesis  was  published  in  the  Journal 
of  School  Geography  for  June,  1901,  pp.  161-170.  Another  grad- 
uate student,  Mr.  R.  M.  Brown,  undertook  a  study  of  the  Effects 
of  Climate  on  Railroad  Construction  and  Operation,  the  results  of 
which  will  also  be  published.  The  most  important  additions  to  the 
laboratory  materials  for  use  in  the  courses  in  Meteorology  and 
Climatology  were  two  large-scale  colored  charts,  one  of  equal  annual 
ranges  of  temperature  and  one  of  mean  annual  rainfall.     Professor 
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Ward  has  continued  his  work  on  the  English  translation  of  Hann's 
Handbuch  der  Klimatologiey  which  will  be  published  in  1902.  Instrac- 
tion  in  the  courses  in  Meteorology  and  Climatology  has  been  given 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  the  past  because  of  the  fact  that 
thQ  collection  of  publications  on  these  subjects  in  the  College  Library 
is  very  incomplete.  This  condition  of  things  is  being  remedied  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  purchase  of  the  most  important  of  the 
volumes  hitherto  lacking. 

Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth  gave  instruction  in  Courses  5,  8,  16, 
and  23,  and  in  two  half-courses  in  Elementary  Geology  to  students 
enrolled  in  Radcliffe  College.  Under  his  direction,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Boynton  rearranged  a  large  part  of  the  reserved  collection  of  rocks 
in  the  Geological  Laboratory.  He  reports  the  addition  of  several 
specimens  to  the  collection,  notably  through  the  gift  of  a  series  of 
rocks  from  the  Vesuvian  district  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Bergen.  Professor 
Woodworth's  geological  investigations  during  the  year  have  been 
conducted  in  New  York  State,  and  parts  of  Canada,  and  Vermont, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  in  connection  with  the  New  York  State 
Museum.  In  February,  Professor  Woodworth,  at  the  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  Richmond,  Va.,  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Survey.  Leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose  was 
granted  him  by  the  Acting  President  of  the  University.  On  July  Ist, 
Professor  Woodworth  was  regularly  appointed  an  Assistant  Geologist 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  under  Civil  Service  Rules,  for  such 
expert  work  as  he  may  have  time  to  do.  During  the  year  reports 
have  been  prepai*ed  on  the  triassic  coals  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  for 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  in  the  pleistocene  geology  of  parts 
of  New  York  for  the  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Jaggar  reports  that  Geology  22  (Greological  Field-work) 
has  doubled  its  attendance  from  five  students  in  1899-1900  to  ten 
in  1900-01.  The  work  accomplished  by  the  class  was  an  accurate 
geological  map  of  the  Middlesex  Fells,  made  on  a  large-scale  topo- 
graphical base  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission.  The  same 
plan  was  followed  as  in  1899-1900,  the  students  mapping  an  area  in 
the  fall  and  inventigating  a  topic  in  the  spring.  The  work  of  this 
class  is  now  definitely  organized  for  eventual  publication  by  the 
U.  S.  (Geological  Survey.  An  appropriation  for  compiling  the  work 
has  been  made,  and  the  preparation  of  a  geological  folio  comprising 
the  Boston  and  Boston  Bay  quadrangles  assigned  to  Dr.  Jaggar  by 
the  Director  of  the  Survey.  Course  17  (Experimental  Grcology) 
was  given  to  seven  students.     The  laboratory  accommodations  were 
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extended,  and  the  series  of  laboratory  experiments  made  more  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  than  heretofore.  New  experiments  were  made 
on  erosion,  joints,  and  deformation  of  strata.  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Wilson 
completed  during  the  year,  for  publication  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  his  work  on  the  Greology  of  the  Medford  Dike. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Stone,  in  Course  28,  made  a  field  experimental  study  of 
Erosion  Movements  in  the  Mystic  Valley,  and  supplemented  this  in 
the  spring  by  a  series  of  laboratory  experiments  on  erosion  in  minia- 
tnre,  which  were  successful.  During  the  winter  a  paper  on  the 
intrusive  character  of  the  melaphyr  of  Brighton,  by  H.  T.  Burr,  was 
published  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Dr.  Jaggar  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Geologist  in  charge  of  the  Bradshaw  Mts. 
Quadrangle  of  Noithem  Arizona,  the  work  being  concerned  with 
mapping  and  studying  the  economic  geology  of  this  copper  and 
gold  mining  district  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Daly  spent  the  summer  of  1900  in  a  geographical  and 
geological  reconnaissance  of  the  northeast  coast  of  Labrador,  a 
report  of  which  has  appeared  as  a  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology.  During  the  first  half-year,  he  conducted  the 
elementary  course  in  Physiography  (Geology  A)  and  in  the  second 
half-year  the  course  on  Oceanography  (Geology  11).  Dr.  Daly  also 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  Radcliffe  College  on  the  Physiography 
of  the  United  States  (Geology  6)  which  was  parallel  to  the  course 
in  the  same  subject  given  by  Professor  Davis  to  students  of  Harvard 
University.  A  beginning  was  made  on  the  petrographic  study  of 
the  collections  of  volcanic  island  rocks  from  the  Pacific,  now 
systematically  arranged  in  the  Museum.  In  June,  1901,  Dr.  Daly 
tendered  his  resignation  as  Instructor  in  Geology,  in  order  to  assume 
the  position  of  geologist  on  the  Canadian  Commission  appointed  to 
re-mark  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Woodman  continued  during  the  year  his  work  upon  a 
report  on  the  geology  of  parts  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  H.  C.  Boynton, 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology,  was  engaged  during  the  summer 
vacation  in  mining  exploration  in  the  region  north  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  Gardner  Collection  of  Photo- 
graphs (Professors  Woodworth  and  Ward,  and  Dr.  Daly)  report 
that  4,875  photographs  and  8,006  stereopticon  views  are  now  cata- 
logued. The  chief  additions  during  the  year  were  a  set  of  Wyoming 
views  purchased  of  Professor  Wilbur  C.  Knight ;  80  Austrian  photo- 
graphs ;  and  a  set  of  photographs  and  lantern  slides  donated  by  John 
L.  Gardner,  Jr.  A  friend  of  the  department  gave  $100,  by  means  of 
which  a  large  series  of  Norwegian  photographs  was  added  to  the 
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collection.  The  Committee  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
its  peculiar  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Hans  Reusch  of  Christiania,  late 
Sturgis-Hooper  Professor  of  Geology,  for  valuable  assistance  in 
obtaining  these  photographs.  Mr.  J.  £.  Woodman  was  employed 
to  catalogue  and  care  for  the  collection. 

The  following  Publications  by  Officers  of  the  Department  were 
issued  during  the  year. 

By  W.  M.  Davis  :  — 

Notes  on  the  Colorado  Cailon  District,  Airier,  Journ.  Set.,  x,  1900, 
pp.  261-259. 

An  Excursion  to  the  Grand  Cailon  of  the  Colorado.  Bull,  Mua,  Com. 
Zool.,  xxxviii,  1901,  pp.  107-201. 

An  Excursion  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia.  Bull.  Oeogr.  See, 
Pbila,,  iii,  1901,  pp.  21-60. 

The  Geographical  Cycle.  Verh,  vii,  IniemcU,  Oeogr,  Kong,  Berlin, 
1900,  11,  pp.  221-231. 

Physical  Geography  in  the  High  School.  School  Review,  viii,  1900,  pp. 
388-404;  449-456. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Physical  Geography.  Proc,  v,  Ann.  Conf,  N,  Y. 
Stale  Teachers  and  Science  Teachers  Assoc,  1901. 

The  Causes  of  Rainfall.  Journ.  N.  E.  Water  Works  Assoc.,  xv,  1901, 
pp.  338-360. 

Geographical  Bibliography  for  the  United  States.  Ann,  de  Geogr.,  x, 
Bibl.  Oeogr.  Annuelle,  1900. 

Current  Notes  on  Physiography.     Science. 

By  R.  DeC.  Ward;— 

Current  Notes  on  Meteorology  in  Science  throughout  the  year.  Reviews 
in  Sciefice,  Journal  of  School  Oeography,  and  Harvard  Oraduates^ 
Magazine. 

By  J.  B.  WooDWORTH  : — 

Original  Micaceous  Cross-Banding  of  Strata  by  Current  Action.  Amer, 
Oeol,,  xxvii,  1901,  pp.  281-288. 

By  T.  A.  Jaggak,  Jr.  : — 

The  Laccoliths  of  the  Black  Hills ;  with  a  chapter  on  Experiments  in 
Intrusion  and  Erosion  by  Ernest  Howe.  Twenty-first  Annual  Report 
Director  U,  S.  Ocologicai  Survey,  1901.     Part  IH,  pp.  163-303. 

By  R.  A.  Daly:— 

The  Physiography  of  Acadia.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  xxxviii, 
March,  1901,  pp.  73-104,  11  plates. 

Notes  on  Oceanography.     Science.     Nov.  2,  1900,  and  June  14,  1901. 

ROBERT   DeC.   WARD,   Chairman. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OP  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 

OLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  Prbsibent  OF  THE  Uhiveesity  : 

Sib, — In  making  my  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Museum  daring 
the  past  year,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  many 
far-reaohing  and  important  results  in  American  Archaeology  that 
have  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  Museum  through  the  Fund  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  Research.  This 
Fund,  which  is  maintained  by  the  yearly  contributions  of  a  few 
generous  patrons,  has  enabled  the  Museum  to  carry  on  research  in 
various  sections  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America  for  twelve  years. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  continued  the  work  of  Mr.  Thompson  in 
Yucatan ;  of  Mr.  Maler  in  the  Usumasinta  (or  Usumatsintla)  Valley, 
partly  in  Mexico  and  partly  in  Guatemala ;  and  of  Mr.  Gordon  in 
Copan  and  Qnirigua.  In  addition  to  these  expeditions  the  Fund  has 
furnished  the  means  for  publishing  a  series  of  illustrated  quarto 
memoirs,  thus  making  known  some  of  the  important  results  of  the 
several  expeditions.  We  are  just  issuing  the  latest  of  these  memoirs. 
Vol.  II,  No.  1,  under  the  title,  ^^  Researches  in  the  Central  Portion  of 
the  Usumatsintla  Valley,"  by  Teobert  Maler.  This  work  includes  Mr. 
Mater's  report  on  his  researches  at  La  Reforms,  Chinikihd,  Cbdncala, 
Xupd,  PethA,  and  Piedras  Negras,  and  contains  his  map  of  the  Cen- 
tral Usumasinta  Valley  and  his  plan  of  the  hitherto  unknown  ruins 
at  Piedras  Negras.  This  memoir  is  illustrated  by  thirty-one  heliotype 
plates  from  photographs  and  by  several  figures  in  the  text.  The 
memoir  also  includes  a  description  of  Mr.  Mater's  meeting  with  the 
little  known  Lacandon  Indians  of  Lake  Pethd. 

By  means  of  this  Fund  we  have  also  published  Mrs.  Nuttall's  work 
on  *'  The  Fundamental  Pi*inciples  of  Old  and  New  World  Civiliza- 
tions," as  Vol.  II  of  the  Museum  Papers.  This  instructive  com- 
parative research  is  based  on  the  results  of  Mrs.  Nuttall's  study,  for 
thirteen  years,  of  the  ancient  Mexican  religious,  sociological,  and 
calendrical  systems.  Having  determined  the  astronomical  origin  of 
the  swastika  in  Mexico,  the  author  was  led  to  make  researches  along 
the  same  lines  in  the  Old  World,  and  following  one  ancient  civiliza- 
tion to  another,  she  finds  in  connection  with  the  swastika  a  certain 
phase  of  culture  based  on  pole  star  worship,  and  having  the  quadruple 
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organization  in  the  cosmos  and  in  the  plan  of  earthly  government. 
In  other  words,  the  swastika  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Foor 
Quarters,  and  of  the  stable  central  Power  ^^  whose  rule  extended  in 
four  directions  and  controlled  the  entire  Heaven";  in  these  same 
ancient  Old  World  cultures  the  cities  are  divided  into  four  parts, 
the  population  into  four  tribes,  and  all  are  under  the  control  of  one 
central  ruler.  In  each  case  the  pole  star  is  worshiped  as  the  divine, 
central,  stable  Power. 

One  of  the  important  deductions  that  the  author  is  led  to  make 
from  her  comparative  study  is  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  certain 
phases  of  ancient  culture  in  the  New  World.  Although  refraining 
from  any  theories  on  a  subject  which  is  now  being  so  widely  investi- 
gated, she  nevertheless  ventures  to  make  the  following  statement  in 
her  summary  of  conclusions :  ^^  It  will  seem  that  the  outcome  of  my 
researches  corroborates  the  opinions  differently  expressed  by  a  long 
line  of  eminent  investigators,  who  have  been  constantly  discovering 
and  pointing  out  undeniable  similarities  and  identities  between  the 
civilizations  of  both  hemispheres."  The  book  contains  also  valuable 
material  for  a  comparative  study  of  religious  symbolism.  The 
Museum  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Nuttall  for  the  gift  of  her  work,  which 
embodies  the  results  of  so  many  years  of  scholarly  research. 

During  the  past  year,  Mrs.  Nuttall  has  also  been  engaged  in 
writing  the  Preface  to  the  long-lost  Mexican  Codex  which  she  has 
brought  to  light.  A  facsimile  of  this  Codex  has  been  reproduced 
by  the  Museum  under  the  special  supervision  of  Mrs.  Nuttall,  and 
it  will  be  known  as  the  Codex  Nuttall.  The  Museum,  through  this 
Research  Fund,  will  therefore  add  one  more  to  the  nine  Mexican 
codices  already  known. 

Mr.  Gordon,  after  his  return  from  Copan  in  the  summer  of  1900, 
was  engaged  in  work  on  the  specimens  collected  until  November  5, 
when  he  again  started  for  Copan,  where  he  opened  a  number  of 
mounds  situated  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  main  ruins.  Mr. 
Gordon  describes  these  mounds  as  being  made  of  rough  stones  and 
earth,  covering  stone-built  tombs.  Many  of  these  tombs  were  care- 
fully made  of  squared  stones ;  in  some  the  roof  being  formed  by  the 
A -shaped  arch,  and  in  others  by  flat  stones  resting  on  the  vertical 
sides  of  the  tomb ;  in  still  others  the  tomb  was  formed  by  flat  stones 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  rude  A -shaped  structure.  Only  traces  of 
human  skeletons  and  fragments  of  disintegrated  and  rude  pottery 
were  found.  Leaving  Copan,  early  in  January,  Mr.  Gordon  went 
to  Quirigua,  in  Guatemala,  where  he  secured  moulds  of  six  stelae 
and  six  altars  and  mouolithic  sculptures  which  had  not  been  moulded 
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on  former  expeditions.  He  also  took  a  full  series  of  photographs  of 
these  sculptures.  He  made  excavations  under  the  fallen  stelae  to 
ascertain  if  they  were  built  over  cruciform  structures  similar  to  those 
found  under  some  of  the  stelae  at  Copan ;  but  none  were  found,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  stelae  at  Quirigua  were  simply  set  into  the 
ground. 

Quirigua  is  on  a  flat  plain,  subject  to  inundations,  and  in  places 
there  is  now  a  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  four  feet  in  depth,  covering 
the  site  of  the  ruins.  These  floods  have  also  undermined  the  large 
stelae,  some  of  which  have  fallen  and  others  are  leaning  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  showing  the  course  of  the  flood  channels.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  largest  monolithic  sculptures  known  in 
America  are  found  at.  this  site.  With  the  exception  of  two  of  the 
largest,  which  were  moulded  by  Maudslay,  the  Museum  now  has  the 
moulds  of  all  the  remarkable  sculptures  now  remaining  on  this  pre- 
historic site. 

Mr.  Gk>rdon  returned  to  Cambridge  in  June  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  preparing  a  report  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Stairway  at 
Copan,  which  will  soon  be  issued  as  one  of  the  series  of  Memoirs  by 
the  Museum.  While  in  Guatemala,  Mr.  Gordon  made  a  collection 
Ulustrating  Indian  arts  and  customs,  and  also  secured  a  large 
collection  of  photographs  of  Indians. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Thompson  has  completed  his  examination  of  the 
ruins  at  Chacmultun,  from  which  place  he  has  sent  photographs  and 
moulds  and  copies  of  mural  paintings.  Continuing  his  researches  at 
Chichen  Itza,  he  has  found  in  the  debris  of  the  fallen  portion  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Tigers  many  of  the  missing  stones  from  the  sculptured 
room,  by  means  of  which  he  hopes  to  complete  the  restoration  of  a 
portion  of  the  wall  which  fell  long  before  it  was  described  by  Stevens. 
He  has  sent  moulds  of  several  of  the  colored  caryatid-like  sculptures 
found  at  this  ruin.  These  we  have  had  cast  and  colored  like  the 
originals.  He  has  also  sent  moulds  and  photographs  of  other  sculp- 
tures, including  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  which  are  of  special 
interest  since  comparatively  few  hieroglyphs  have  been  found  at 
Chichen  Itza.  Mr.  Thompson  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  his 
report  on  the  ruins  of  Chacmultun.  He  has  also  sent  to  the  Museum 
a  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  pottery  by  the  present  Maya  Indians, 
comparing  the  method  and  materials  with  those  of  past  times.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  several  processes  of 
pottery  making  employed  by  the  Mayas,  and  by  a  series  of  specimens 
of  the  materials  used.  This  paper  and  also  Mr.  Thompson's  report 
on  his  researches  among  the  ruins  of  Chacmultun  will  be  published 
by  the  Museum. 
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During  the  year  the  moulds  sent  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Maler 
have  been  cast,  as  well  as  a  few  of  those  from  Copan  made  by  Mr. 
Goixlon.  Owing  to  lack  of  space  to  place  the  casts  of  the  large 
sculptures  of  Quirigua  and  of  the  great  Hieroglyphic  Stairway  of 
Copan,  we  are  obliged  to  store  these  valuable  moulds  until  the  room 
is  proNnded  by  the  hoped-for  completion  of  the  Museum  building. 

The  following  are  the  subscribers,  for  the  past  year,  to  the  Fund  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  Research  :  — -. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Augustus  Hemenway, 
Francis  C.  Lowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pickering,  Miss  Ellen  F. 
Mason,  Edward  S.  Grew,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Lowell,  George  A.  Nickerson, 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  Elliot  C.  Lee,  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware,  and  Miss 
Caroline  P.  Stokes. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  as  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  has 
continued  her  studies  on  the  Omaha  and  Ponka  Indian  ceremonies. 
An  extended  paper  relating  to  the  Omahas  is  soon  to  be  published, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Museum,  by  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  at  Washington. 

By  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  I  was  able  to  take  with 
me  to  New  Mexico  Mr.  A.  M.  Tozzer  (A.B.  1900)  —  Winthrop 
Scholar  and  graduate  student  in  this  department  —  and  to  start 
him  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  ceremonies  of  the  Navajos. 
Mr.  Tozzer  was  with  the  Navajos  from  August  6  to  November  20, 
when  he  returned  to  Cambridge.  During  this  time  he  witnessed 
several  ceremonies  and,  mixing  freely  with  the  Indians,  met  with 
considerable  success  in  his  study  of  the  language. 

The  income  of  the  Henry  Warren  Fund  was  devoted  to  an  explora- 
tion of  ancient  ruins  in  New  Mexico,  where  I  left  Mr.  W.  C.  Farabee 
(A.M.  1900)  —  Hemenway  Fellow  and  graduate  student  in  this 
department  —  to  carry  on  the  work  for  two  months.  Mr.  Farabee 
was  thus  able  to  examine  a  number  of  the  ruined  pueblos  on  the 
mesas  and  in  the  caiions,  and  to  explore  a  small  ruin  with  its  adja- 
cent burial  place.  For  many  courtesies  and  much  assistance,  ifrhile 
in  New  Mexico,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hyde  Exploring 
Expedition,  which  is  doing  so  much  in  a  practical  way  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Navajo  Indians.  Mr.  Farabee  has  been  appointed 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  for  the  year  1901-02,  and  has  taken  part 
in  the  instruction  in  Course  1. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  income  of  the  Huntington-Frothingham- 
Wolcott  Fund  for  the  past  year,  1  was  able  to  continue  my  researches 
in  California  in  relation  to  the  antiquity  of  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Visiting  Calaveras  and  Tonlurone  counties,  I  examined  several  caves 
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and  also  a  number  of  old  mining  shafts  and  tunnels,  during  a  part 
of  the  time  in  company  with  Professor  Merriam,  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  is  familiar  with  the  more  recent  geological  formations 
of  the  state.  Many  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  auriferous 
gravels  and  later  deposits  were  obsen^ed,  and  plans  were  formed  for 
a  thorough  investigation  in  order  to  answer  the  question,  When  did 
man  first  appear  in  California?  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  at  my 
suggestion,  has  generously  provided  the  means  for  continuing  this 
most  important  investigation  for  five  years  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  Department  was  organized  while  I  was  in  the  state, 
and  an  advisory  committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
Chairman,  was  appointed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University.  Before 
leaving  the  state  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  University  to 
give  a  brief  address  on  the  plan  and  objects  of  the  new  Department ; 
and  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mrs.  Nuttall,  also  of  the  advisory  committee, 
gave  lectures  pertaining  to  their  respective  lines  of  research. 

During  my  trip  I  was  able  to  secure  for  the  Museum  a  number  of 
archaeological  specimens  and  human  bones  from  various  places,  for 
comparative  study;  also  a  small  collection  of  baskets  and  other 
objects  from  the  Indians  living  in  Calaveras  County,  and  from  the 
Apache  and  Navajo  tribes  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody  (Ph.D.  1893),  a  graduate  student  in  the 
Department,  kindly  undertook  on  his  own  account  to  equip  an  expe- 
dition for  archaeological  exploration  in  Mississippi,  in  May  and  June 
last.  Mr.  Farabee  accompanied  Dr.  Peabody  on  the  expedition,  and 
two  large  mounds  were  explored.  Human  skeletons,  stone  imple- 
ments, pottery,  and  other  objects  were  obtained,  and  Dr.  Peabody 
is  now  making  a  study  of  the  material  preparatory  to  writing  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  expedition. 

Dr.  Roland  B.  Dixon  (A.B.  1897),  who  was  Assistant  in  Anthro- 
pology and  is  now  Instructor  in  Anthropology,  was  absent  from  the 
Department  during  the  past  year.  From  August,  1900,  to  January, 
1901,  Dr.  Dixon  continued  his  studies  of  the  languages  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Northern  SieiTas  in  California,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Boas 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  May  he  spent  in  Berlin,  studying  the  collections  in  the 
Museum  fiir  Volkerknnde,  especially  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Polyne- 
sian material.  From  May  to  September  he  was  travelling  in  Noi-th- 
ern  Mongolia  and  in  Siberia,  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  Yenesei 
River,  and  in  ilie  Altai  mountains.  During  this  trip  Dr.  Dixon 
made  an  arrangement  with  several  museums  in  Siberia  for  an 
exchange  of  specimens  with  our  Museum. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Huxley  (A.B.  1899)  was  a  student  in  the  Department 
in  1898-99.  In  January,  1900,  he  joined,  as  anthropologist,  the 
Syrian  Expedition  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Butler,  in  order 
to  study  the  Syrians  and  their  origin.  On  the  return  of  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition  in  June,  1900,  Mr.  Huxley  continued  his 
researches  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  B.  T.  B.  Hyde,  remaining  for 
a  time  at  a  small  village  in  the  Lebanon,  where  he  learned  the  collo- 
quial Arabic  and  collected  a  number  of  stories  and  songs  in  the 
vernacular.  He  afterward  travelled  through  Central  and  Northern 
Syria.  His  final  trip  was  from  Beirut  to  Banyfts  and  the  region  east 
of  the  Jordan,  where  he  studied  the  ruins,  reaching  Petra  as  his 
most  southern  point.  Crossing  the  Gh6r  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
he  returned  to  Beirut  through  Western  Palestine,  and  reached  this 
country  in  July  last.  He  has  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
Department  as  a  graduate  student,  and  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
in  Anthropology  and  Hemenway  Fellow  for  the  year  1901-02.  Mr. 
Huxley  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  report  on  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  native  peoples  as  determined  from  the  measurements, 
photographs,  facial  moulds  and  skulls  secured  on  the  expedition. 

In  March  last,  Dr.  Frank  Russell  (A.B.  1896),  Instructor  in 
Anthropology,  was  obliged  to  depart  suddenly  for  Arizona  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  has  since  been  appointed  field  assistant  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  I  am  thankful  to  state  that 
the  out-of-door  life  he  is  leading  has  proved  most  beneficial. 

Instruction  is  now  being  given  in  the  department  by  the  Peabody 
Professor,  and  by  Drs.  Woods  and  Dixon,  Instructors  in  Anthro- 
pology, Mr.  Farabee,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow,  and  Mr.  Huxley, 
Assistant  in  Anthropology  and  Hemenway  Fellow. 

The  library  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  418  volumes 
and  ISO  pamphlets  during  the  year,  and  now  contains  5,249  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  including  the  current  anthropological  journals,  and 
the  publications  of  anthropological  societies  and  museums  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  secured  by  exchange  for  our  own  publications. 
The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  recently  transferred  from 
its  library  to  that  of  the  Peabody  Museum  215  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  serials  relating  to  anthropology,  which,  with  the  selected  volumes 
recently  received  from  the  estates  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  Pro- 
fessor Josiah  D.  Whitney,  and  Librarian  Justin  Winsor,  have  added 
much  to  the  importance  of  the  library.  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz  has 
also  deposited  in  the  library  several  valuable  albums  of  native  peoples 
of  various  countries.  The  Duke  of  Loubat  has  given  us  a  copy  of 
his  reproduction  of  the  Codex  Fejervary-Mayer,  the  sixth  ancient 
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Mexican  Codex  which  he  has  reproduced  and  distributed.  He  has 
also  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  reproduction  of  an  old  Mexican  manuscript, 
^^The  Tonalamatl  of  the  Aubin  Collection/'  with  introduction  and 
explanatory  text  by  Edouard  Seler.  This  work  was  first  published 
in  Grennan,  and  later  we  received  the  same  in  English.  Thirty-eight 
other  individuals  have  made  gifts  to  the  library. 

The  following  friends  have  made  gifts  to  the  Museum  during  the 
year  ending  September  last :  Mr.  Samuel  Garman,  Mr.  E.  A.  Morley^ 
Lieut.  S.  E.  Woodworth,  U.S.N. ,  Mr.  A.  C.  Vroman,  Dr.  Frank 
Russell,  Mr.  George  W.  Nash,  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer,  Mrs.  Asa 
Gray,  Miss  Abby  L.  Alger,  Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth,  Mr.  George 
B.  Frazar,  Mr.  George  U.  S.  Hovey,  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore  (this  gift 
contains  specimens  of  a  new  type  of  pottery  from  Florida,  which  is 
figured  and  described  in  his  latest  memoir  on  the  Archaeology  of 
the  Southern  Atlantic  States),  Mr.  W.  M.  Mac  Vicar,  Mrs.  Zelia 
Nuttall,  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Charles  Beck,  Dr.  Roland  Steiner,  Dr. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  and  also  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology.  We  have  also  received  the  valuable  gift  from  the  Ameri- 
can Exploration  Society,  through  its  President,  Calvin  Wells,  Esq., 
and  its  Secretary,  Mi*s.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  of  a  large  Etruscan 
sarcophagus  with  the  reclining  figure  of  a  woman  and  an  inscription. 
This  is  one  of  eight  sarcophagi  from  a  tomb  in  the  necropolis  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Masarna,  Viterbo,  Italy. 

By  purchase  we  have  added  a  small  but  important  lot  of  stone 
images,  carvings  of  faces  in  stone,  beads  and  other  objects  collected 
in  Mexico  about  fifty  years  ago. 

The  numerous  objects  that  have  been  added  during  the  year  have 
all  been  catalogued  by  Mr.  WiUoughby,  and,  when  possible,  placed 
on  exhibition.  Mr.  Willoughby  has  made  many  improvements  in 
the  arrangement  of  several  collections,  and  he  has  prepared  a  number 
of  maps  and  labels,  such  as  we  hope,  in  time,  to  have  in  all  the 
cases.  He  has  also  made  a  card  catalogue  of  all  the  negatives,  and 
of  the  photographs,  so  that  these  valuable  adjuncts  to  research  can 
be  readily  consulted ;  and  he  is  following  the  same  method  in  arrang- 
ing and  recording  all  specimens  not  on  exhibition.  To  care  for  the 
constantly  increasing  material  in  the  present  inadequate  space  of  the 
Museum  requires  much  patient  labor,  and  in  Mr.  Willoughby  I  have 
an  earnest  and  conscientious  assistant. 

In  my  last  report  a  statement  was  made  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  the  Serpent  Mound  Park  to  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  Society  has 
appointed  a  custodian,  who  has  a  house  adjoining  the  park.     We 
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have  received  notice  that  the  monument  to  be  erected  near  the  Serpent 
Monnd  will  bear  the  following  inscription  :  — 

THE  SERPENT  MOUND  PARK 

THE   SERPENT   MOUND   WAS    FIBST   DESCRIBED   BY   SQUIER  AND   DAVIS  IN 

''ancient    monuments    of   the    MISSISSIPPI    valley"    1848 

SAVED    FROM   DESTRUCTION    IN    1885    BY 

FREDERIC   WARD   PUTNAM 

PROFESSOR    OF    AMERICAN    ARCHAEOLOOY   AND   ETHNOLOGY 

HARVARD    UNIVERSrFY 

THE    LAND    INCLUDED    IN   THE   PARK 

WAS   SECURED   BY   SUBSCRIPTIONS    OBTAINED   BY   LADIES   OF   BOSTON 

IN    1887    WHEN    IT   WAS    DEEDED   TO   THE   TRUSTEES   OF 

THE    PEABODY   MUSEUM    OF    HARVARD   UNIVERSriY    CAMBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 
EXEMPTED   FROM   TAXATION    BY   ACT   OF    LEGISLATURE 

OP   OHIO   IN    1888 

TRANSFERRED   BY   HARVARD    UNIVERSITY   MAY   1900  TO   THE 

OHIO   STATE   ARCHAEOLOGICAL   AND   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY 

FOR    PERPETUAL   CARE 

AS    A 

FREE   PUBLIC   PARK 

The  bequest  of  $10,000  from  the  late  Roger  Wolcott,  to  be  added 
to  the  Huntington-Frothingham- Wolcott  Fund  which  he  established 
in  1891  in  memory  of  his  brother,  is  another  instance  of  the  interest 
he  always  took  in  the  Museum. 

In  previous  reports  1  have  referred  to  the  invaluable  collections 
contained  in  the  Museum,  and  to  the  over-crowding  of  all  its  halls 
and  work-rooms.  While  this  condition  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
successful  growth  of  the  Museum,  it  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative 
that  the  remainder  of  the  building  should  be  erected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. An  estimate  made  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  which 
would  double  its  present  size,  is  $150,000.  In  addition  to  this  sum, 
the  permanent  funds  of  the  Museum  should  be  increased  by  an  equal 
amount  in  order  to  provide  for  salaries  and  for  the  current  expenses. 

With  the  increasing  interest  in  archaeological  and  ethnological 

research,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 

this,  the  first  museum  to  be  founded  in  this  country  purely  for 

anthropology,  and  one  that  has  taken  such  an  important  part  in  the 

development  and  encouragement  of  anthropological  research,  should 

be  allowed  to  fall  behind. 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 
Peabody  ProftBBor  cmd  CurcUor  of  the  Museum, 
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To  THE  President  of  the  Univeesity:  — 

Sm,  —  The  matter  of  chief  interest  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  erection  of  the  Semitic  Building.  The  hope  that  the  Building 
might  be  completed  during  the  summer  of  1901  has  not  been  realized. 
This  is  due  to  certain  unavoidable  delays,  especially  to  the  diffi- 
culty at  times  in  getting  building  materials  promptly.  It  now  seems 
probable  that  the  work  may  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  cur- 
rent academic  year,  so  that  the  Semitic  Library  and  the  instruction 
may  then  be  moved  into  the  new  quarters.  The  collections  of  the 
Museum,  however,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Curator,  will  have 
to  remain  where  they  are  until  the  summer  of  1902.  This  delay  is 
a  matter  for  regret,  but  it  has  one  distinct  advantage :  the  objects 
bought  for  the  Museum  during  the  current  year  can  be  more  easily 
incorporated  with  the  existing  collections  at  the  time  of  removal 
than  could  be  done  later.  This  enlarged  exhibit  will  also  be  more 
attractive  and  instructive. 

Until  June,  1901,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  supplying  the 
new  Building  with  cabinets,  furniture,  library  conveniences,  etc. 
In  that  month  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  founder  of  the  Museum  and 
donor  of  the  Building,  generously  gave  $10,000  toward  the  object 
named,  thus  again  manifesting  his  wise  interest  in  this  important 
undertaking. 

During  the  past  year  four  glass  vases  from  Syria  have  been  added 
to  the  collections  by  purchase.    The  other  additions  have  been  by  gift. 

From  Mr.  Max  Benshimol  and  other  members  of  his  family  we 
have  received  a  fine  large  brass  platter,  adorned  with  Biblical  scenes 
and  a  Hebrew  inscription. 

The  E^ypt  Exploration  Fund  of  London  sent  us  nineteen  frag- 
ments from  Egypt  of  papyri  with  Greek  inscriptions.  These  date 
from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  One  contains  the  first 
seven  verses  of  Paul's  Letter  .to  the  Romans.  Two  are  extracts 
from  Greek  poets  (Homer,  Alcman).  The  others  are  of  a  com- 
mercial character,  relating  to  contracts,  etc. 

To  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Davis,  of  Newport,  we  owe 
the  gift  of  a  handsome  mummy-case  from  Egypt. 
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These  valuable  and  interestiiig  gifts  from  Mr.  Davis  and  the 
Exploration  Fund  raise  the  question  whether  the  time  has  not 
come  for  the  Semitic  Museum  to  undertake  Egyptian,  exploration 
on  its  own  account.  There  are  several  obvious  reasons  why  this 
should  be  done. 

1 .  The  intimate  relations  of  Egypt  with  the  Semitic  world,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  many  centuries. 

2.  The  certainty  that  a  well  planned  and  vigorous  expedition, 
covering  a  period  of  several  years,  will  bring  to  light  many  of  the 
treasures  still  lying  beneath  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

3.  The  generous  attitude  of  the  Egyptian  government  in  granting 
permission  to  dig,  and  in  allowing  the  explorer  to  own  a  large  part 
of  what  he  may  find. 

4.  The  great  activity  now  displayed  in  this  work  by  European 
governments  and  learned  societies,  and  by  at  least  two  of  the 
American  Universities. 

5.  The  fact  that  the  chances  for  success  in  this  field,  owing  to  the 
great  present  activity,  are  decreasing  with  each  passing  year. 

What  can  be  done  in  this  field  is  well  illustrated  by  the  excellent 
work  carried  on  for  the  past  two  years  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia by  two  Harvard  graduates  (Messrs.  Reisner  and  Lythgoe). 
The  manuscripts,  pottery,  personal  ornaments,  and  other  objects 
unearthed  by  this  expedition  are  sufficient  to  form  a  considerable 
museum. 

Nor  does  Egyptian  exploration  appeal  by  any  means  exclusively 
to  students  of  Egyptian  and  Semitic  antiquity.  It  is  of  very  great 
interest  to  Classical  scholars,  as  is  evident  from  the  thousands  of 
Greek  papyri  now  owned  in  Oxford,  in  Berlin,  and  by  the  University 
of  California. 

What  we  need  in  order  to  begin  the  work  for  Harvard  is  a  sum 
of  at  least  $10,000  a  year  for  not  less  than  five  years.  With  this 
amount  we  could  not  fail  to  enrich  our  Museum  with  important 
additions,  and  we  should  at  the  same  time  certainly  make  valuable 
contributions  to  knowledge.  The  cost  of  the  work  for  the  University 
of  California  is  borne  by  one  public-spirited  woman.  Would  that 
some  friend,  or  friends,  might  be  moved  to  do  a  similar  service  for 
Harvard ! 

There  are  still  other  fields,  more  strictly  Semitic,  which  invite 
exploration.  These  lie  mostly  within  the  borders  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Here  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  government  are  not  so 
favorable  as  in  Egypt.     The  Turkish  law,  like  the  Greek,  forbids  the 
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exploration  of  antiquitiee,  claiming  all  for  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
ConBtantinople ;  but  that  this  law  is  generously  administered  may  be 
seen  from  the  large  numbers  of  important  objects  at  the  British 
Museum,  the  Louvre,  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  Turkish  fields  is  Babylonia -Assyria.  Hence  have 
come  the  most  impressive  of  all  Semitic  discoveries.  Here  European 
museums  have  long  been  at  work.  The  successes  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  decade  are  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  A  Babylonian  expedition  led  by  a  Harvard  graduate 
has  recently  been  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

That  Harvard  should  also  enter  this  field  has  long  been  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  Semitic  Department.  Many  of  the  most  instructive 
objects  in  our  Museum  are  plaster  casts  from  Assyrian  monu- 
ments in  the  Museums  of  Europe.  But  such  casts  can  now  rarely 
be  had,  except  in  cases  where  moulds  already  exist,  the  curators  of 
the  museums  having  learned  by  experience  that  the  originals  are 
damaged  by  the  process  of  making  moulds.  Any  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  section  of  our  Museum  must,  there- 
f(M%,  come  from  independent  exploration. 

But  there  is  yet  another  Semitic  field  which  invites  us  more 
strongly  than  any  other.  This  is  Syria,  and  more  particularly, 
Palestine.  Here  lived  the  most  influential  of  all  the  Semitic 
peoples,  and  here  was  written  the  most  important  of  all  books. 
Here,  too,  strange  to  say,  but  a  small  amount  of  exploration  has 
been  done,  so  little,  indeed,  that  no  one  can  prophesy  what  the 
results  of  thorough  excavation  might  be.  One  thing,  however, 
can  be  said  with  certainty:  the  land  of  Palestine  is  so  important 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  even  small  results  in  the  number  of 
objects  found  would  repay  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
In  view  of  the  numerous  attractive  sites  which  invite  the  spade,  it 
seems  astonishing  that  so  little  excavation  has  been  undertaken  in 
Palestine. 

We  by  no  means  overlook  or  disparage  the  work  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  It  has  made  very  great  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  land,  and  has  conducted  suc- 
cessful excavations ;  but,  chiefly  from  lack  of  money,  these  last  have 
been  on  an  inadequate  scale.  Nor  do  we  forget  the  recent  establish- 
ment in  Palestine  of  an  American  School  of  Archaeology.  This 
undertaking,  set  on  foot  mainly  through  the  labors  of  Professor 
J.    Henry   Thayer,    of    Harvard,  is   full   of   hope.     But  it  is  not 
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probable  that  this  School  will  be  able  to  undertake  digging  on  a 
large  scale  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  even  if  this  conld  be  done, 
the  interests  of  the  School  and  those  of  a  Harvard  expedition  wonld 
in  no  wise  conflict.     There  is  room  for  many  exploring  parties. 

In  the  lands  bordering  on  Palestine  remarkable  discoveries  have 
been  made,  chiefly  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period.  Important  objects 
of  the  same  nature  undoubtedly  lie  beneath  the  soil  of  Palestine 
proper,  and  these  are  of  great  value.  Excavation  will  also  tell 
us  much  of  the  history  of  the  country  before  it  became  the  home 
of  the  Hebrews.  But  the  objects  most  worthy  of  search  are  the 
remains  coming  from  the  Hebrew  occupation  of  the  land.  That 
Harvard  should  take  part  in  this  comparatively  new  research  is 
greatly  to  be  wished.  While  she  is  sending  out  her  sons  to  do 
such  good  service  for  other  institutions,  shall  she  not  enrich  her 
own  stores  and  increase  her  lustre  by  sending  others  of  her  sons  on 
similar  missions  of  discovery? 

What  we  need  to  this  end  is  money  enough  to  plan  a  campaign 
covering  several  years.  In  this  campaign  we  should  hope  for  a  good 
reward  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  objects  found.  But  even 
if  we  should  find  little,  it  would  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  have  made 
a  well-considered,  continued  effort  to  unearth  the  memorials  of  a 
people  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  results 
of  this  work  will  be  of  deep  interest  to  multitudes.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  we  must  look  to  the  few  for  the  means.  When  the 
Semitic  Museum  is  adequately  endowed,  it  will  be  equipped  for 
such  undertakings.  Till  then  we  must  rely  on  the  generous  codpera- 
tion  of  the  friends  of  learning. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator. 

RoMB,  Norember  16,  1901. 


THE  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  Prbsidknt  OF  TH«  Umivkrsitt  : 

Sm,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the 
Fogg  Art  Musenm  for  the  year  190(M)1. 

We  have  received  from  members  of  the  Class  of  1895  the  impor- 
tant gift  of  a  marble  statue,  which  is  an  original  work  of  later  Greek 
scolptore  of  high  character.  It  appears  to  be  an  Aphrodite,  and 
closely  resembles  the  so-called  Venus  of  Milo,  though  it  is  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  almost  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  likeeess  extends  to  the  disposition  of  the  drapery,  which, 
however,  is  cast  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  head,  right  arm, 
left  forearm  including  the  elbow,  and  the  feet  are  wanting ;  but  in 
other  respects  the  figure  is  for  the  most  part  in  remarkably  good 
condition.  The  modelling  of  the  body  is  extremely  refined  and 
beautiful,  and  the  surfaces,  save  in  a  few  small  spots,  are  practically 
uninjured. 

Our  generous  benefactor,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes,  '95,  has  added 
to  the  valuable  collection  of  original  works  deposited  by  him  as  an 
indefinite  loan,  a  large  panel  triptych  in  tempera  of  the  Italian 
school  of  the  fifteenth  century,  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child 
surrounded  by  angels  and  cherubs,  with  a  St.  Sebastian  on  one  wing 
and  a  St.  Francis  on  the  other ;  and  a  small  Holy  Family  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  oil  color,  which  has  the  characteristics  of  the 
works  of  Correggio.  The  triptych  is  in  good  condition,  save  for 
the  rubbing  off  of  the  thinner  carnations  in  some  places,  an  injury 
which  many  Italian  tempera  paintings  have  suffered  from  the  repeated 
cleanings  by  unskilful  hands  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
But  the  work  has  suffered  little  from  the  more  serious  damage  of 
attempts  at  restoration  by  repainting.  The  smaller  work  is  entirely 
free  from  injury  of  any  kind,  except  a  slight  cracking  of  the  gesso 
ground  due  to  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  panel. 

We  have  also  received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Charles  Fairfax  Murray 
of  London,  an  Ionian  Greek  vase  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  ;  from 
Professor  C.  £.  Norton,  a  drawing  after  Michael  Angelo  by  Bren- 
nourry,  and  from  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  a  print  showing  a  conjec- 
tural restoration  of  the  pediment  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia. 
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The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  acquired,  and  deposited  in  the 
Museum,  a  lead-peneU  and  wash  drawing  of  Chamouni  by  John 
Ruskin,  — a  work  of  the  "  Modern  Painters  "  epoch,  which  was  his 
strongest  time  as  a  draughtsman. 

We  have  acquired  by  purchase  seventeen  electrotype  reproductions 
of  objects  of  Mycenaean  art,  and  two  electrotypes  of  the  well  known 
Vaphio  cups. 

But  few  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  col- 
lections of  prints  and  photographs.  The  accessions  to  the  Gray 
Collection  comprise  the  following  prints :  Of  the  so-called  Baldini- 
BotticelH  plates,  the  Dante  attacked  by  Wild  Beasts,  from  the  series 
of  illustrations  to  the  Divina  Commedm^  published  in  Florence  in 
the  year  1481  (this  print  is  the  most  rare  one  of  the  series,  and 
is  of  great  value  as  an  example  of  the  primitive  line  engraving  of 
Italy)  ;  four  etchings  of  the  Port  of  Leghorn,  by  Stefano  della  Bella, 
a  Florentine  engraver  of  the  seventeenth  century;  a  portrait  of 
Pieter  Foi'estus  by  Goltzius;  Pope  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  a 
wood-cut  by  Michael  Wolgemut ;  and  two  prints  of  Turner's  Liber 
Studiorum :  the  Via  Mala  in  the  etched  state,  a  rare  print,  and  the 
Stork  and  Aqueduct  (one  of  the  unpublished  plates  of  the  series), 
an  impression  from  the  re-mezzotinted  plate.  To  the  Randall  Collec- 
tion but  one  addition  has  been  made,  namely,  a  chromolithograph  of 
a  scene  from  Pilgrim's  Progress,  published  by  Goupil  &  Co.,  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Howard  Payson  Arnold. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  photographs  have  been  purchased 
during  the  year,  comprising  representations  of  Greek  scnlpture, 
Roman  architecture,  Roman  statues  and  portrait  busts,  Egyptian 
sculpture,  Indian  sculpture,  French  painting,  Flemish  painting, 
architecture  of  the  Netherlands  (Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and 
Modem),  sculpture  of  the  Netherlands,  French  architecture  and 
sculpture  (Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Modem),  Mediaeval  archi- 
tecture of  Spain,  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Scandinavian  sculpture,  and  modern  English  architecture,  including 
the  churches  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

To  the  collection  of  slides  266  additions  have  been  made. 

To  the  library  of  the  print  collections  we  have  added  the  work  in 
four  volumes  by  Charles  Le  Blanc  entitled  '^  Manuel  de  V  amateur 
d'estamps  " ;  and  to  our  small  Museum  collection  of  books  have  been 
added  the  following  works  :  '*  I  freschi  delle  loggie  Vaticane  "  after 
Raphael,  given  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wales;  Ruskin's  *' Notes  on  his 
Drawings  by  Turner,"  and  Schnaase's  ^'Geschichte  d.  bildenden 
Kunst  im  Mittelalter"  (Vols.  2  and  3),  given  by  Professor  C.  E. 
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Norton,  and  Ameling's  ''Ftihrer  dnrch  d.  Antiken  in  Florenz," 
acquired  by  parchase.  The  cataloguing  of  photographs  and  slides 
has  kept  pace  with  accessions,  and  the  following  subject  lists  have 
been  nuide :  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  by  galleries,  Old  Testament 
subjects  in  painting,  and  a  list  of  gardens.  Separate  numbers  have 
been  given  to  all  photographs  in  the  ancient  and  modem  groups, 
1,437  photographs  of  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  have  been  accessioned  and  separately  numbered,  and 
to  our  list  of  photographs  classified  by  painters  dates  have  been 
added. 

Our  annual  summer  examination  of  the  cases  found  every  photo- 
graph in  its  place,  or  accounted  for. 

Photographs  of  the  original  works  of  art  in  the  Museum  are  now 
kept  on  sale.  The  sales  of  these  have  thus  far  not  been  large,  but 
they  will  doubtless  increase  when  the  fact  that  they  are  obtainable 
becomes  better  known. 

As  our  facilities  for  mounting  and  remounting  prints  and  photo- 
graphs have  to  be  maintained,  though  our  accessions  are  now 
insufllcient  to  keep  our  workshop  fully  employed,  we  have  under- 
taken to  do  such  work  for  the  Department  of  Architecture,  the 
Library,  and  other  departments  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  photographs  mounted  for  the  Museum  during  the 
year  was  1,102. 

The  number  of  visits  for  access  to  photographs  in  the  cases  was 
1,462.     Of  these  1,148  were  by  members  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  Print  Department  for  the  examination 
of  prints  not  displayed  on  the  walls  was  169.  Of  these  98  were  by 
men,  71  by  women,  and  83  by  members  of  Harvard  University. 

The  work  of  cataloguing  the  Randall  Collection  is  necessarily  slow, 
as  the  prints  have  in  all  cases  to  be  cai*efully  examined  and  their 
states  determined,  —  which  involves  much  consultation  of  author- 
ities and  comparison  with  prints  in  the  Gray  Collection.  As  the 
catalogue  of  this  collection  by  engravers  progresses,  a  temporary  card 
catalogue  by  designers  and  a  temporary  subject  list  are  carried  on. 

The  number  of  prints  mounted  during  the  year  was  1,284. 

Members  of  the  University  hardly  as  yet  realize  what  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  by  our  superb  print  collections.  The  Gray  and 
Randall  collections  together  afford  materials  for  the  thorough  study 
of  engraving  from  its  earliest  beginnings  and  in  all  of  its  varieties. 
These  collections  include  a  considerable  number  of  rare  and  costly 
prints  such  as  are,  in  many  cases,  to  be  seen  elsewhere  only  in  the 
largest  public  collections  of   Europe.      Since   the   introduction  of 
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OF  MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY. 

To  THE  Prbsidbmt  OF  TH«  Univbr8itt  :  — 

Sm, — The  courses  of  stady  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy  and 
Petrography  had  an  increased  attendance  during  the  year  1900-01, 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  students,  and  including  two  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Mr.  Ernest  Howe  received  this  degree 
in  June,  presenting  as  his  thesis :  The  pre-Cambrian  intrusive  rocks 
of  the  Animas  Canon,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Eakle  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Mineralogy  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  Dr.  Edwin  C.  E.  Lord  became  Austin  Teaching 
Fellow  for  the  year.  During  the  summer  Dr.  Palache  was  engaged 
in  field-work  in  Arizona,  and  the  Curator  in  Vermont.  Mr.  Prindle, 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  successfully  explored  and 
mapped  for  his  thesis,  without  a  companion^  the  La  Sal  mountain 
range  in  Utah.  The  Curator  has  edited  the  department  of  American 
Petrography  for  the  new  G^ologisches  CentralblaU. 

The  following  papers  were  published :  — 

Notes  on  Tellurides  from  Colorado  (Sylvanite  from  Cripple  Creek; 
Crystallographic  identity  of  Goldsohmidite  and  Sylvanite ;  Hessite  crystals 
from  Colorado),  by  Charles  Palaohe.  Am.  Joum.  Sci.,  Vol.  X,  pp. 
419-427.     (Also  in  German  in  the  Zeit,fur  KrystdUograpkU.) 

(jeology  and  Petrography  of  Mcmhegan  Island,  Maine,  by  E.  C.  £. 
Lo&D.     Am,  OeoL,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  829-347. 

The  collections  of  minerals  and  rocks  remained  nearly  stationary, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  for  purchase  and  to  the  small  number  of 
gifts  received.  Mr.  W.  A.  Bentley,  of  Nashville,  Vt.,  added  about 
100  new  microphotographs  of  snow  crystals  to  the  large  collection 
made  by  him  and  now  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  Museum.  Dr. 
Palache  has  installed,  in  glass  cases  in  the  lecture-room,  a  lecture 
collection  of  minerals,  which  has  been  made  up  from  duplicates  and 
new  acquisitions,  and  which  provides  better  material  for  illustrative 
purposes  than  can  ordinarily  be  placed  in  students'  hands. 

JOHN   E.  WOLFF,  CuraJtor. 
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To   THE   PBESIDENT   OF   THE   UnIVERSITT  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
Radcliffe  College  during  the  academic  year  190(M)1. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year  was 
457,  as  against  407  during  the  preceding  year. 

Graduate  Students 54 

Seniors S8 

Juniors 57 

Sophomores 81 

Freshmen 71 

Special  Students m 

Total 457 

At  the  Commencement  in  June,  1901,  seventy-four  students,  five 
of  whom  had  not  been  in  residence  during  1900-01,  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  Eleven  students,  who  had  not  been  registered  as 
Seniors,  received  the  degree,  and  four,  who  had  been  so  registered, 
failed  to  receive  it.  One  of  the  four  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
completing  her  work.  Of  the  seventy-four  successful  candidates, 
two  received  the  degree  aumma  cum  laude;  twenty-four  received  it 
magna  cum  laude ;  twenty-five  cum  laude. 

Fourteen  students  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Four 
of  the  fourteen  had  taken  their  first  degree  at  Radcliffe ;  the  others 
represented  the  following  collies:  Colby  College,  University  of 
Michigan,  Smith  College,  Vassar  College,  Wellesley  College,  College 
for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  in  June,  1901,  in  Cambridge 
and  New  York ;  in  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Louisville,  Portland 
(Me.),  Quincy,  South  Byfield,  Springfield,  Washington  (Conn.), 
Worcester,  and  Youngstown  (O.).  They  were  also  held  in  September 
in  Cambridge.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination.  Fourteen  were  candidates  for  admission 
as  special  students ;  fifty-six  candidates  took  part  of  the  examination 
or  worked  off  admission  conditions ;  three  candidates  were  examined 
for  advanced  standing ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  candidates  took 
the  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  the 


Admitted  *«ClMr." 
64 

Bejectod. 
8 

1 
65 

2 
6 
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Final  Examinations.    One  Postponing  candidate  was  rejected.     The 
results  of  the  Final  Examinations  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 

Admitted. 

June 106 

September 11 

ToUl Tie 

Total  rejected ...       5 

121 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen 
in  1901,  as  against  ninety-three  in  1900. 

Sixty-one  Graduate  Students  registered  during  the  year,  forty- 
seven  of  whom  were  from  other  colleges.  Five  of  the  forty-seven 
entered  the  Senior  Class,  and  four  of  the  five  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  entered  the  Junior  Class,  one  of  whom 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Twenty-two  students  were 
admitted  to  nine  full  courses,  and  twenty-nine  students  to  eighteen 
half -courses  of  the  ^'Courses  primarily  for  Graduates  in  Harvard 
University  open  to  competent  students  of  Radcliffe  College." 

Sanskrit  waf  taken by  four  student*. 

Clasfical  Philology  was  taken by  fonr  students. 

German  was  taken by  eight  students. 

Grennanic  Philology  was  taken by  six  students. 

History  was  taken by  one  student. 

Goremment  was  taken by  one  student. 

Philosophy  was  taken by  one  student. 

Education  and  Teaching  was  taken by  nineteen  students. 

Mathematics  was  taken by  four  students. 

Geology  was  taken by  two  students. 

Archaeology  was  taken by  one  student. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  in  1900-01  was  192};  they  were 
offered  by  114  professors  and  instructors  in  Harvard  University. 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1900-01  were :  Professors 
Byerly  (Chairman)^  Warren,  Mark,  Wright,  Macvane,  Hall,  von 
Jagemann,  Grandgent,  and  Kittredge,  and  the  President  and  the 
Dean  of  Radcliffe  College. 

At  the  Associates'  Meeting  in  February,  1901,  Mr.  John  Farwell 
Moors,  of  Boston,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Radcliffe 
College,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Warner. 

The  Sargent  Prize,  offered  for  the  best  metrical  translation  of  an 
ode  of  Horace,  and  open  to  competition  by  the  students  of  Harvard 
and  of  Radcliffe  College,  was  this  year  awarded  to  Norma  Rose 
Waterbury,  a  Radcliffe  Freshman. 

The  Caroline  I.  Wilby  Prize  was  not  awarded. 
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The  great  interest  of  the  year  has  been  the  building  of  Bertram 
Hall,  the  dormitory  given  to  Radeliffe  by  Mra.  David  P.  Kimball, 
and  named  by  the  College,  with  her  consent,  after  her  own  family. 
The  hall  is  situated  on  Shepard  Street,  on  the  property  purchased 
by  Radeliffe  from  W.  Q.  Phillips,  as  described  in  the  Report  for 
1899-1900.  It  is  a  red  brick  building,  four  stories  high,  in  the 
Ck>lonial  style  of  architecture  of  the  ^^  Salem  type,"  chosen  as  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  college  hall  of  residence  and  as  best  repre- 
senting the  architectural  and  historical  traditions  of  this  part  of  New 
England.  The  ideas  of  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  W.  Longfellow,  Jr., 
and  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  have 
been  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful buildings  in  Cambridge,  not  surpassed  in  harmony  of  proportion 
and  charm  of  effect  by  any  of  the  College  dormitories.  It  looks  the 
model  of  a  college  hall  of  residence,  and  that  expression,  hall  of 
residence,  is  used  to  emphasize  the  intention  of  the  founder,  to 
provide  a  home  for  twenty-five  young  women,  who  may  there  lead 
a  natural,  simple,  healthy,  and  happy  life,  and  in  so  doing,  set  a 
standard  for  the  social  life  of  women  in  our  own  college  as  well  as 
in  others.  A  college-life  for  young  women  is  still  an  experiment, 
with  no  tradition  and  little  experience  to  go  by ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that,  to  be  a  healthful  life,  it  should  be  free  from  the  artificial  re- 
straints of  a  convent  or  a  boarding  school,  and,  if  it  is  a  life  natural 
to  young  women,  it  will  be  essentially  different  from  the  college-life 
of  young  men.  The  life  in  Bertram  Hall  will  be  led  under  the  best 
conditions,  in  a  delightful  and  beautiful  home,  in  the  atmosphere  and 
under  the  many  advantages  of  Cambridge,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  young  women,  who  there  come  together  for  the 
honorable  purpose  of  study,  will  develop  a  type  of  college-life  far 
higher  than  has  yet  been  reached  —  a  community-life  adapted  to 
their  own  needs,  to  their  real  interests,  to  their  true  growth  and 
development,  and  to  the  part  which  they  ought  to  take  in  the  work 
of  the  world.  For  this  inestimable  gift  to  Radeliffe,  with  all  that 
it  means  to  the  College  and  to  the  students,  the  College  cannot 
adequately  thank  Mrs.  Kimball,  nor,  above  all,  for  the  splendid 
generosity  which,  to  the  original  promise  of  $50,000,  has  added  the 
large  sum  of  $20,000,  in  order  that  the  plan  might  be  carried  out 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  gifts  and  legacies  of  the  year  have  been  as  follows :  — 

$2,250  from  the  heirs  of  Edward  Austin. 

$2,000  by  the  will  of  Barthold  Schlesinger,  of  Brookline. 

$1,000  from  a  giver  who  withholds  his  name. 
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We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  learn,  in  the  summer  of  1901,  that 
Radeliffe  College  is  ultimately  to  inherit  the  entire  estate  of  Miss 
Susan  Cabot  Richardson,  who  died  in  June,  1901,  and  whose  will 
was  admitted  to  probate  July  25th.  The  estate  is  valued  at  nearly 
$200,000,  and  the  income  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  two  friends  of 
Miss  Richardson  during  their  unmarried  lives. 

The  Collie  has  also  to  count  on  a  legacy  of  $20,000  by  the 
bequest  of  Susan  W.  Dabney,  and  these  promises  for  the  future  are 
singularly  encouraging  at  a  time  when  the  present  is  somewhat  dark. 
The  purchase  of  land  brought  about  the  diminution  of  income,  and, 
with  a  diminished  income,  we  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  poverty.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Radcliflfe  College  should 
endeavor  to  add  to  its  endowment  an  unrestricted  fund  of  half  a 
million  dollars  ($500,000). 

AGNES   IRWIN,  Dean. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

William  Jambs  Ashley,  Profeisor  of  Economic  History,  to  take  effect 
September  1,  1901. 

BooBR  Trowbbidob  Atkiksoh,  Instmctor  in  Histology  and  Embryology.  Sep- 
tember 24,  1901. 

Charlbs  Bbardslbt,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 

Habold  Bisbbb,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 

William  Allbit  Brooks,  Jr.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1901. 

Habbison  HrrcHCOGK  Bbown,  Instmctor  in  Mathematics.    September  24,  1901. 

William  Garrott  Brown,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Unirersity  Records,  to  take  effect 
June  1,  1901.     May  27,  1901. 

Frbdbbick  Edwabd  Chbkbt,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.    Jane  25,  1901. 

Thatcheb  Clark,  Assistant  in  French,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 

Robbbt  Whbatok  Coues,  Assistant  Recorder.     September  24,  1901. 

Rboihald  Aldwobth  Dalt,  Instructor  in  Geology.    Jane  26,  1901. 

Edwdt  Wbllbs  Dwight,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operatire  Sargery,  to  take 
effect  September  I,  1901. 

WiLUAM  Painb  Etbbts,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 

Alfred  Lawrence  Fish,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy.    September  24,  1901. 

Lanodon  Frothingham,  Instmctor  in  Comparatire  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 

Afthorp  Gould  Fuller,  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  to  take  effect  Febmary  11, 
1901.     January  28,  1901. 

Edward  Dwight  Fullerton,  Assistant  in  Grovemment,  and  Proctor,  to  take 
effect  September  1,  1901. 

Alfrbd  Cope  Gabrett,  Instmctor  in  English.     October  9,  1900. 

William  Watson  Goodwin,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature.  April  8, 
1901. 

James  Bbadstbeet  Grebnouoh,  Professor  of  Latin,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  academic  year.     April  29,  1901. 

Thomas  Habvet  Hainbs,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 

Asaph  Hall,  Lecturer  on  Celestial  Mechanicsi  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 

Albebt  Bushnbll  Hart,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examination  Proctors. 
June  25,  1901. 

Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  29,  1900. 

John  Perham  Htlan,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 

Richard  Fat  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  to  take  effect  September  1, 
1901. 

Homer  Huntington  Kidder,  Instmctor  in  English.     September  24,  1901. 

Waldbmab  Koch,  Assistant  in  Physiology.     September  24,  1901. 
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Waltbb  Bbackbtt  Lanca0teb,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology,  to  take  effect 

September  1,  1901. 
Chbistopher  Columbus  Lanodell,  Dane  Professor  of  Law.    October  9, 1900. 
Gaillabd  Thomas  Lapslbt,  Instructor  in  History.    January  28,  1901. 
SiDKBT  Archbb  Lord,  Assistant  in  Neurology,  to  take  effect  September  1, 1901. 
Charles  Parker  Lyman,  Professor  of  Veterinary   Medicine,  to  take  effect 

September  1,  1901. 
Robert  MacDouoall,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1901. 
Alfred  Bull  Nichols,  Instructor  in  German,  to  take  effect  September  1, 1901. 
Jay  Bergen  Ooden,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 
Frederick  Huntington  Osgood,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery,   to  take 

effect  September  1,  1901. 
Edwin  William  Pahlow,  Assistant  in  History,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1901. 
William  Huntington  Parker,  Assistant  in  Physiology,  to  take  effect  March  1, 

1901.     April  29,  1901. 
HiRAM  Stoddard  Ralet,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1901. 
Frederick  William  Reynolds,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  English,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1901. 
Frank  Russell,  Instructor  in  Anthropology.    April  29,  1901. 
Henry  Latimer  Seater,  Instructor  in  English.     May  27,  1901. 
Joseph   Henry   Thayer,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and 

Interpretation*  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.    January  28, 

1901. 
Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 
Charles  Marshall  Underwood,  Jr.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance 

Languages  and  Literatures,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 
Joseph  Parker  Warren,  Assistant  in  Government,  to  take  effect  February  11, 

1901.    January  28,  1901. 
Joseph  Deutsch  Weis,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1901. 
William  Franklin  Willouohby,    Instructor    in    Economics,    to    take   effect 

September  1,  1901. 
Kenelm  Winslow,  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Therapeutics.     Septem- 
ber 24,  1901. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

FACULTY   OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

[  Wiikoui  limit  of  iimty  or  for  more  than  one  year."} 

Compobt  Avery  Adams,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  1901.     May  27,  1901. 
Abram  Piatt  Andrew,  Instructor  in  Economics.     September  24,  1901. 
Lewis  Edwards  Gates,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1901.    June  10,  1901. 
William  Watson  Goodwin,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature,  Emeritus. 

April  8,  1901. 
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Chablbs  Geo08,  Professor  of  History.    June  10,  1901. 

Paui<  Hekry  Hakus,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching.    May  27, 

1901. 
William    Fekwick   Harris,    Instmctor  in  Greek  from  September  1,  1901. 

March  25,  1901. 
Albert  Akdrbw  Howard,  Professor  of  Latin.     May  27,  1901. 
Btron  Sattbbleb  Hdblbut,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  fire  years  from 

September  1,  1901.    June  25,  1901. 
Lbwis  Jbbomb  Johnsok,  Assistant  Professor  of  dril  Engineering  for  fire 

years  from  September  1,  1901.    May  27,  1901. 
Jambs  Lee  Lovb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  for  five  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1901.    May  13,  1901. 
Edward  Laureks  Mark,  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory.     Norember 

19,  1900. 
Hugo  Richard  Meter,  Instructor  in  Economics.     September  24,  1901. 
Edward  KEinrARD  Rand,  Instmctor  in  Latin  from  September  1,  1901.    Febra- 

ary  25,  1901. 
Albert  Sauvbdb,   Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy  and  Metallography  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  1901.    May  18,  1901. 
Clembkt  Lawrence  Smith,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin.    Jane  10,  1901. 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Professor  of  Greek  from  September  1,  1901.    Febm- 

ary  26,  1901. 
OuvER  Mitchell  Wentworth  Spraoub,  Instructor  in  Economics.     Septem- 
ber 24,  1901. 
Frank  William  Taussig,  Henry  Lee  Professor  of  Economics.    June  25, 1901. 
Roland  Thaxter,  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany.     September  24,  1901. 
John  Albrbcht  Walz,  Instructor  in  German.    June  8,  1901. 
Horatio  Stbvens  White,  Professor  of  (xerman,  to  serre  from  September  1, 

1902.     September  24,  1901. 
James   Kelset   Whittemorb,    Instructor  in  Mathematics  from  September  1, 

1901.     April  29,  1901. 
Leo  Wiener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Slaric  Languages  and  Literatures  for  fire 

years  from  September  1,  1901.     May  18,  1901. 
Jat  Backus  Wood  worth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  for  fire  years  from 

September  1,  1901.    April  29,  1901. 

[For  1900-01.] 

Ebbnbzbr  Henry  Archibald,  Assistant  in  Chemistiy.     November  5,  1900. 

Newton  Samuel  Bacon,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.    October  9,  1900. 

Charles  Bbardslet,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Political  Economy.    November 

6,  1900. 
Dwioht  St.  John  Bobb,  Assistant  in  History.     October  9,  1900. 
Ratnal  Cawthornb  Bollino,  Assistant  in  English.     October  9,  1900. 
Henry  Cook  Botnton,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology.     November  5, 

1900. 
Harrison  HrrcHOOCK  Brown,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     October  29,  1900. 
Charles  Theodore  Burnett,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     November  12,  1900. 
Harry  Lionel  Burnham,  Assistant  in  Government.     October  9,  1900. 
Antonio  Altredo  Capotosto,  Assistant  in  Italian.     October  29,  1900. 
Marlborough  Churchill,  Assistant  in  English.     October  9,  1900. 
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Fletcher  Babkeb  Coffin,  Auistant  in  ChemiBtry.    October  9,  1900. 
Nblsoh  Rowbbbbt  Davis,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  9,  1900. 
LuDwio  Joseph  Dbmbtbb,  Instructor  in  German.     October  9,  1900. 
Alfbbd  Lewis  Pikitbo  Dennis,  Assistant  in  History.     October  9,  1900. 
Edwabd  Addison  Dunlap,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1900. 
Mbbbitt  Ltndon  Febnald,  Assistant  in  the  Herbarium.    October  29,  1900. 
Alfbbd  Lawbencb  Fish,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy.    October  9,  1900. 
Augustus  Henbt  Fiske,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  9,  1900. 
BuBTON  Pebciyal  Flbmino,  Instructor  in  Surveying  (second  half-year) .    Feb- 
ruary 11,  1901. 
Gboboe  Shannon  Fobbbs,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1900. 
Apthobf  Gould  Fulleb,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     October  9,  1900. 
Philif  Jacob  Gbntneb,  Assistant  in  English.     October  9,  1900. 
Balfh  Waldo  Giffobd,  Assistant  in  French.     October  9,  1900. 
Richabd  Habwood  Huson  Habt,  Assistant  in  English.     October  9,  1900. 
Gbobgb  William  Hbimbod,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.     November 

6,  1900. 
Abthub  Stbdman  Hills,  Assistant  in  Elocution.     October  29,  1900. 
Hbnby  Babbbtt  Huntington,  Instructor  in  English  for  the  second  half-year. 

November  19,  1900. 
John  Pebham  Htlan,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     October  9,  1900. 
Sten  Konow,  Assistant  in  Sanskrit  from  December  1  to  the  end  of  the  academic 

year.     November  12,  1900. 
Edwin   Cheslet   Estbs   Lobd,   Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in   Mineralogy  and 

Petrography.     November  6,  1900. 
Gbobge  Richabd  Lyman,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.    November  5, 

1900. 
Dunlap  Jamison  McAdam,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  29,  1900. 
Maubicb  Lawbencb  McCabthy,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1900. 
Thomas  Calvin  McKay,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physics.    Novembers,  1900. 
John  Albebt  Macy,  Assistant  in  English.     October  9,  1900. 
Elwood  Mead,  Lecturer  on  Irrigation.     February  11,  1901. 
Jambs  Fbanklin  Mbssengbe,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     October  9,  1900. 
Landon  Clabbnce  Moobe,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     November  5,  1900. 
Sylvanus  Gbiswold  Mobley,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish.     October  29, 

1900.    Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  French  and  Spanish.   November  5, 1900. 
HoBACE  Hbnby  Mobsb,  Assistant  in  History.     November  5,  1900. 
Jambs  Ambbosb  Moybb,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mechanics.     November  5, 

1900. 
Daniel  Jambs  Mubphy,  Assistant  in  History.     October  9,  1900. 
Fbbdebick  Amil  Nelson,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    October  29, 1900. 
Guy  Newhall,  Assistant  in  Government.     October  9,  1900. 
Raymond  Taskeb  Pabke,  Assistant  in  History.     October  9,  1900. 
James    Hobace    Patten,    Austin    Teaching    Fellow    in    Political    Economy. 

November  5,  1900. 
William  Howell  Ured,  Instructor  in  German.     October  9,  1900. 
Fbbdebick  William  Reynolds,  Assistant  in  English.     October  29,  1900. 
Albin  Leal  Richabds,  Assistant  in  Government.     October  9,  1900. 
Chables  Henry  Rieber,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     October  9,  1900. 
GuiDo  Cabl  Leo  Riemeb,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.     November  5, 

1900. 
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Jjlt  Embbt  RooTf  Asfistant  in  Chemistry.     November  5,  1900. 

Henry  Latimbr  Seaver,  AMistant  in  English.     October  9,  1900. 

Arthur  Bliss  Sbtmoitr,  Assistant  in  the  Cryptog^amic  Herbarinm.     October  9, 

1900. 
WiLMON  Henrt  Sheldon,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Philosophy.     October  9, 

1900. 
IfAOT  MiLLMORE  Skinner,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.     November  5, 

1900. 
Charlbs  Henrt  Stephens,  Assistant  in  Government  (second  half-year).    Feb- 
ruary 11,  1901. 
Emil  Herman  Stone,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  for  remainder  of  the  current  year. 

January  7,  1901. 
Balph  Walter  Stone,  Assistant  in  Geology.     November  19,  1900. 
Charles  Marshall  Underwood,  Jr.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  French  and 

other  Romance  Languages.     November  5,  1900. 
Joseph  Parker  Warren,  Assistant  in  Government.    October  9,  1900. 
Frank  DeWitt  Washburn,   Assistant  in  the  Architectural  Library  for  the 

remainder  of  the  academic  year.     February  25,  1901 . 
Fredbbick    Mason    Wilder,   Assistant  in  Meteorology    (second   half-year). 

February  11,  1901. 
Hbnrt  Aaron  Yeomans,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History  and  Government. 

November  5,  1900. 
Robert  Mbarns  Ybrkes,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology.    Novembers, 

1900. 

[For  1901-02.] 

Edward  Larrabbe  Adams,  Assistant  in  French  and  Spanish.    April  29,  1901. 

Oakbs  Ames,  Instructor  in  Botany.    June  25,  1901. 

Abram  Piatt  Andrew,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy.    June  25,  1901. 

Ebbmbzbr  Henrt  Archibald,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 

Charles  Hamilton  Ashton,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     April  29,  1901. 

Charles  Hamilton  Atrbs,  Instructor  in  Physics.    June  8,  1901. 

William  Wilson  Bakbb,  Instructor  in  Latin.    June  10,  1901. 

Hiram  Binoham,  Jr.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History.    June  25,  1901. 

Harold  Bisbee,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 

Otis  Fisher  Black,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 

Albert  Francis  Blakeslbb,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.    June  10, 1901. 

Ratnal  Cawthorne  Bollino,  Instructor  in  English.    April  29,  1901. 

Frederic  Bonnet,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 

Robert  Stanlbt  Breed,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.    June  25,  1901. 

Harrison  Hitchcock  Brown,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     May  18,  1901. 

William  Garrott  Brown,  Lecturer  on  American  History  since  the  Civil  War. 

May  27,  1901. 
Alphonse  Brdn,  Instructor  in  French.     April  29,  1901 . 
Charles  Jesse  Bullock,  Instructor  in  Economics.     May  27,  1901. 
Harrt  Lionel  Burnham,  Assistant  in  Government.    June  25,  1901. 
Fredbbick  Alexander  Bush^e,  Assistant  in  Economics.    September  24, 1901. 
Daniel  Francis  Calhane,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 
Antonio  Alfredo  Capotosto,  Assistant  in  Italian.    April  29,  1901. 
Frederic  Walton  Carpenter,  Assistant  in  Zoology.     April  29,  1901. 
Gbobob  Hbnbt  Chase,  Instructor  in  Greek.     March  25,  1901. 
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Thatcher  Clark,  Assistant  in  French.     April  29,  1901. 
JoHK  Firman  Coar,  Instmctor  in  German.    June  3,  1901. 
John  Felt  Cole,  Instructor  in  Astronomy.    June  3,  1901. 
William  Morse  Cole,  Instmctor  in  the  Principles  of  Accounting.  June  25, 1901. 
Julian  Lowell  Cooudoe,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     April  29,  1901. 
Reginald  Aldworth  Daly,  Instructor  in  Geology.     April  29,  1901. 
Eugene  Abraham  Darling,  Instructor  in  Hygiene.     September  24,  1901. 
LuDwio  Joseph  Dbmbter,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Grerman.    June  8, 1901. 
Roland  Burrage  Dixon,  Instructor  in  Anthropology.     March  25,  1901. 
William  Edwin  Dorman,  Assistant  in  History.    June  25,  1901. 
Aldrich  Durant,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    June  25,  1901. 
William  Curtis  Farabbb,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Anthropology.   June  25, 

1901. 
Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History.    June  8,  1901. 
Alfred  Lawrence  Fish,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy.     June  25,  1901. 
Augustus  Henry  Fiskb,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 
Alfred  Douglass  Funn,  Instructor  in  Sanitary  Engineering.     September  24, 

1901. 
George  Shannon  Forbes,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 
Arthur  Bowes  Frizell,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     May  18,  1901. 
Edward  Dwight  Fullbrton,  Assistant  in  Government.    June  25,  1901. 
Andrew  Garbutt,  Instructor  in  Modelling.    June  25,  1901. 
Philip  Jacob  Gentner,  Assistant  in  English.    April  29,  1901. 
Elliot  Hkrsky  Goodwin,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Government.    June  25, 

1901. 
Chester  Noybs  Greenough,  Instructor  in  English.    April  29,  1901. 
William  Jay  Hale,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.    June  25,  1901. 
Thomas  Hall,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
John  Goddard  Hart,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
Henry  Harrison  Haynbs,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages.    March  25,  1901. 
Arthur  Stbdman  Hills,  Assistant  in  Elocution.    June  25,  1901. 
Edwin  Bissell  Holt,  Instructor  in  Psychology.    June  25,  1901. 
Edward  Vermilyb  Huntington,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     September  24, 

1901. 
Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
John  Perham  Hylan,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    April  29,  1901. 
Richard  Fay  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 
Karl  Dbtlet  Jessen,  Instructor  in  German.     September  24,  1901. 
Maximilian  Lindsay  Kellner,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Israel.     March  25, 

1901. 
Waldo  Shaw  Kendall.    Instructor  in  German.    June  8,  1901. 
Frank  Lowell  Kennedy,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    May  13,  1901. 
Homer  Huntington  Kiddkr,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
Alphonse  Marin  La  Mb8l£k,  Instructor  in  French.     April  29,  1901. 
William  Withrrle  Lawrence,  Instructor  in  German.    June  3,  1901. 
Homer  Wiluamson  Le  Sourd,  Assistant  in  Physics.     June  3,  1901. 
Gilbert  Newton  Lewis,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 
Maurice  Lawrence  McCarthy,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24, 1901. 
William  Edward  McClintock,  Instructor  in  Highway  Engineering.     May  13, 

1901. 
Robert  MacDougall,  Instructor  in  Philosophy.     March  25,  1901. 
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William  Edwabd  McElfrbsh,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physios.    Jane  8, 

1901. 
Thomas  Caltdt  McKat,  Assistant  in  Physics.    June  8,  1901. 
Edmund  Eobbrt  Otto  yon  Maoh,  Instructor  in  Greek  Art.    April  89,  1901. 
KsvinETH  Lamabtinb  Mabk,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24, 1901. 
GusTAYUS  Howard  Matnadibr,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
Huoo  Richard  Mbtbb,  Instructor  in  Parliamentary  GoTemment  in  Australia. 

June  8,  1901. 
DiCKiNSOM  Skrobant  Millbr,  Instructor  in  Philosophy.     March  25,  1901. 
Lakdoh  Clarbmcb  Moorb,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 
Stltabus  Griswold  Morlby,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages 

and  Literatures.    June  25,  1901. 
liARTiH  MowBR,  InstTuctor  in  Fine  Arts.     April  29,  1901. 
Jambs  Ambrosb  Moybr,  Instructor  in  DescriptiTe  Geometry.     September  84, 

1901.     Assistant  in  Mechanics  and  Experimental  Engineering.     May  18, 

1901. 
Daniel  Jambs  Mcrphy,  Assistant  in  History.    June  25,  1901. 
William  Allan  Nbilson,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
Arthur  Edwin  Norton,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    June  10,  1901. 
Arthur  Orlo  Norton,  Instructor  in  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching.     March 

25,  1901. 
Carlbton  Eldridob  Noybs,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
Edgar  Wiluam  Olive,  Instructor  in  Botany.    June  10,  1901. 
Edwin  William  Pahlow,  Assistant  in  History.    June  25,  1901. 
Jambs  Horace  Pattbn,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.    June  25, 1901. 
OoLBSBY  Paul,  Assistant  in  Landscape  Architecture.     June  10,  1901. 
Amos  William  Peters,  Assistant  in  Zoology.     April  29,  1901. 
Oborob  Washington  Pierce,  Assistant  in  Physics.    June  8,  1901. 
Arthur  Pope,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts.    June  25,  1901. 
Murray  Anthony  Potter,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     April  29, 1901. 
Henby  Lee  Prescott,  Instructor  in  English.    April  29,  1901. 
Louis   Marcus    Prindlb,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mineralogy  and  Petro- 
graphy.   June  25,  1901. 
HnuM  Stoddard  Ralby,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 
Benjamin  Rand,  Instructor  in  Philosophy.    April  29,  1901. 
Herbert  Wilbur  Rand,  Instructor  in  Zoology.     April  29,  1901. 
George  Sharpe  Ratmer,  Instructor  in  Mining.     May  18,  1901. 
MoTTB  Allston  Read,  Instructor  in  Geology.     September  24,  1901. 
William  Howbll  Reed,  Jr.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.    June  8, 1901. 
Frederick  Wiluam  Reynolds,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  English.    June  25, 

1901. 
Henry  Mu.ner  Rideout,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
William  Zebina  Riplby,  Lecturer  on  Economics.     September  24,  1901. 
Edward  Robinson,  Lecturer  on  Classical  Archaeology.     April  29,  1901. 
Jambs  Birch  Rorbr,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.    June  10,  1901. 
Pierre  la  Rose,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
Dbnman  Waldo  Ross,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  of  Design.    June  25,  1901. 
Arthur  William  Ryder,  Assistant  in  Indo-Iranian  Languages.    June  25, 1901. 
Hbnry  Latimer  Seavbr,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
Charles   Stephen    Shauohnessy,   Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in   Engineering. 

June  25,  1901. 
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Abthur  Asahel  Shubtleff,  Instmctor  in  Landscape  Architecture.     September 
24,  1901. 

Macy  Millmobe  Skikneb,  Instructor  in  German.    June  8,  1901. 

Oliybb  Mitchell  Wbntwobth   Spbaoue,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
June  25,  1901. 

Chables  Henby  Stephens,  Assistant  in  Government.    June  25,  1901. 

Walteb  Dana  Swan,  Instructor  in  Architecture.    June  25,  1901. 

Chablbs  Mabshall  Undbbwood,  Jr.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.     June  25,  1901. 

Joseph  Pabkeb  Wabben,  Assistant  in  Government.     September  24,  1901. 

Fbank  DEWrrr  Washbubn,  Assistant  in  the  Architectural  Library.     April  29, 
1901. 

Edoab  HuiDEKOPEB  Wells,  Assistant  in  English.    June  8,  1901. 

RooEB  Clabk  Wells,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.    June  25,  1901. 

RoBEBT  Maximilian  Ottomab  Wbbnaeb,  Instructor  in  German.    June  8, 1901 . 

Chablbs  Henby  White,  Instructor  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy.     May  18,  1901. 

Stephen  Edoab  Whiting,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering.     May  18, 1901. 

Fbbdbbick  Mason  Wildeb,  Assistant  in  Meteorology.     April  29,  1901. 

William  Fbanklin  Willodohbt,  Instructor  in  Economics.    May  27,  1901. 

Joseph  Edmund  Woodman,  Assistant  in  Geology.    April  29,  1901 . 

James  Hauohton  Woods,  Instructor  in  Anthropology  and  Instructor  in  Phi- 
losophy     March  25,  1901. 

Bobebt  Meabns  Ybbkbs,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology.     March  25, 
1901. 

[For  iht  Calendar   Year  1900,'\ 

Cybus  Guebnsey  Pbinglb,  Botanical  Collector.     October  29,  1900. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

[  Without  limit  of  time.'] 

William  Wallace  Fenn,  Bussey  Professor  of  Theology.    November  26,  1900. 
Gboboe  Foot  Moobe,  Professor  of  Theology  from  March  1,  1902.    September 

24,  1901. 
Fbancis  Gbebnwood  Peabody,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity.    June  10, 

1901. 
Joseph  Henby  Thayeb,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and 

Interpretation,  Emeritus.     March  25,  1901. 

[For  1900-01.] 
Samuel  Silas  Cubby,  Instructor  in  Elocution.     October  9,  1900. 

LAW   SCHOOL. 

[  Without  limit  of  time.] 

Chbistopheb  Columbus  Lanodell,  Dane  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus.    Octo- 
ber 9,  1900. 

[For  1901-02.] 

William  Rodman  Peabody,  Instructor  in  Criminal  Law.     May  18,  1901. 
Joseph  Lewis  Stackpole,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law.    July  12,  1901. 
EzBA  Ripley  Thayeb,  Lecturer  on  Massachusetts  Practice.     May  18,  1901. 
Bbuce  Wyman,  Lecturer  on  Suretyship  and  Mortgage.     May  13,  1901. 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

[  Without  limit  of  iimt^  or  for  more  than  one  year*'] 

Pbakk  Burs  Malloht,  AuocUte  ProfeMor  of  Pathology.    June  25,  1901. 
Georob  Gbat  Sears,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  for  fire  years 
from  September  1,  1901.     February  11,  1901. 

[/br  1900-01.] 

RooBR   Trowbridob   Atkihsok,   Austin  Teaching  Fellow   in   Histology  and 

Embryology.    October  29,  1900. 
Di.Tn>  Nbwtoii  Blakblby,  Assistant  in  Histology.     October  9,  1900. 
SuoBBB  EixswoRTU  EvBRETT,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     October  29,  1900. 
Albbrt  Chauncet  Etclbshymbr,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Histology  and 

Embryology.     October  29,  1900. 
Hbrbbrt  Parlin  Johksom,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  ComparatiTe  Pathology. 

October  29,  1900. 
Fred  Robbbt  Joubtt,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (second  half-year).    January  14, 

1901. 
Walter  Applbtoh  Lank,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (second  half-year) .    January 

14,  1901. 
SiDBBT  Archer  Lord,  Assistant  in  Neurology.     October  9,  1900. 
George  Burgess  Maorath,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Pathology.    November 

12,  1900. 
Hbhry  Orlando  Marcy,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     October  9,  1900. 
William  Ropbs  May,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (second  half-year) .    January  14, 

1901. 
WnxiAM  Huntington  Parker,  Assistant  in  Physiology.    October  9,  1900. 
Arthur  Kingsbury   Stone,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

from  December  1,  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year.    December  10, 

1900. 
Frederick  Herman  Verhoeff,  Assistant  in  Pathology.     October  9,  1900. 

[Fbr  1901-02,] 

Sbabury  Wells  Allen,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  8,  1901. 

John  Lincoln  Ames,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  8,  1901 . 

Roger  Trowbridge  Atkinson,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology.  June 
8,  1901. 

Gbobgb  Shebwin  Clarke  Badgbr,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic.    June  8,  1901. 

Franklin  Greene  Balch,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTe  Surgery.  June 
8,  1901. 

John  Washbubn  Babtol,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  8,  1901. 

Hknby  Habbis  Aubrey  Beach,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  8,  1901. 

John  Bapst  Blake,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTe  Surgery.    June  8, 1901. 

John  Tatlob  Bottomlby,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.  June  8, 
1901. 

John  Templbton  Bo  wen.  Instructor  in  Dermatology.    June  8,  1901. 

Cbablrs  Hbbbebt  Boxmbyeb,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  ComparatiTe  Path- 
ology.   June  8,  1901. 
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John  Lewis  BremeRi  Assistant  in  Histology.    June  3,  1901. 

George  Wasuinoton  Wales  Brewster,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTe 

Surgery.    Jane  3,  1901. 
Edward  Marshall  Buckingham,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

June  8,  1901. 
Charles  Shorbt  Butler,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  3,  1901. 
Hugh  Cabot,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery.    June  3,  1901. 
Richard  Clarke  Cabot,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  3,  1901. 
Walter  Bradford  Cannon,  Instructor  in  Physiology.    June  8,  1901. 
Erederick  Edward  Cheney,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.    June  3,  1901. 
Farrar  Cobb,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.    June  3,  1901. 
Ernest  Amory  Codman,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.    June  3, 

1901. 
John  Matthew  Connolly,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    June  3,  1901. 
Algernon  Coolidoe,  Jr.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology.    June  3,  1901. 
Edward  Cowles,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases.    June  3,  1901. 
George  Arthur  Craigin,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children.    June  3,  1901. 
Eugene  Anthony  Crockett,  Assistant  in  Otology.    June  3,  1901. 
Elbridoe  Gerry  Cutler,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  3,  1901 . 
Lincoln  Davis,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  3,  1901. 

Thomas  Amory  DeBlois,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology.    June  3,  1901. 
Francis  Parkman  Denny,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  3,  1901. 
James  Crowley  Donoghue,  Assistant  in  Histology.    June  3,  1901. 
Samuel  Holmes  Durgin,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene.    June  3,  1901. 
Edwin  Welles  Dwight,  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine  and  Assistant  in  Clinical 

and  Operative  Surgery.    June  3,  1901. 
John  Wheelock  Elliot,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  3,  1901. 
Eugene  Ellsworth  Everett,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  3,  1901. 
John  Woodford  Farlow,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology.    June  3,  1901. 
George  Washington  Gay,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  3,  1901. 
Charles  Montraville  Green,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.    June  3, 

1901. 
Robert  Battey  Greenough,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  3,  1901. 
Philip  Hammond,  Assistant  in  Otology.    June  3,  1901. 
George  Haven,  Instructor  in  Gynaecology.    June  3,  1901. 
Henry  Fox  Hewes,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry.    June  3,  1901. 
Frank  Albert  Higgins,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Assistant  in  Gynaecology. 

June  3,  1901. 
John  Homans,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  3,  1901. 
Edwin  Everett  Jack,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.    June  3,  1901. 
Henry  Jackson,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  3,  1901. 
James  Marsh  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  3,  1901. 
James  Oscar  Jordan,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica.    June  3,  1901. 
Elliot  Proctor  Joslin,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.   June  8, 

1901. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

June  8,  1901. 
Waldemar  Koch,  Assistant  in  Physiology.     June  3,  1901. 
BiAYNARD  Ladd,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren.   June  3,  1901. 
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Waltbb  Bhackbtt  Lancaster,  AssiBtantin  Ophthalmology.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Edwabd  BnnrBT  Lamb,  Clinical  Instractor  in  Mental  Diteases.    June  3,  1901. 
Ralph  Clikton  Labbabbb,  Astistant  In  Histology.    June  8|  1901. 
Frbdbbic  Thomas  Lbwis,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Histology  and  Rnbry- 

ology.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Ralph  Statnbb  Lillib,  Assistant  in  Physiology.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Sn>MBY  Archbb  Lobd,  Assistant  in  Nearology.    Jane  8,  1901. 
HowABD  Augustus  Lotbbop,  Assistant  in  Sargery.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Fbbd  Bates  Luhd,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTe  Sargery.    Jane  8, 1901. 
John  Hildbbth  McCollom,  Instractor  in  Contagions  Diseases.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Gbobob  Bubqess  Magbath,  Assistant  in  Pathology.    June  8,  1901. 
Hbitbt  Oblabdo  Maboy,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixteb,  Assistant  in  OperatiTe  Sargery.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Gbobob  Howabd  Monks,  Instractor  in  Clinical  Sargery  and  Assistant  in  Opera- 

dre  Sargery.    Jane  8,  1901. 
John  Lovett  Mobsb,  Instractor  in  Diseases  of  Children.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Habbis  Peyton  Moshbb,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    Jane  8,  1901. 
James  Gbbgobt  Mumfobd,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTe  Sargeiy.    Jane 

3,  1901. 
John  Cumminos  Munbo,  Instractor  in  Sargery.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Pbbcy  Musobayb,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Fbanklin  Spilman  Newell,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology.    June  8, 

1901. 
Edwabd  Hall  Nichols,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology.    June  3,  1901. 
Jay  Bbbobn  Ogden,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Caltin  Gates  Page,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  8,  1901. 
Hbnby  Joseph  Pebby,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  3,  1901. 
Chablbs  Allen  Pobteb,  Instructor  in  Surgery.    June  8,  1901. 
Abneb  Post,  Instructor  in  Syphilis.    June  3,  1901. 
Joseph  Hebsby  Pbatt,  Instructor  in  Pathology.    June  8,  1901. 
William  Hsrbbbt  Pbescott,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  8,  1901. 
Albxandeb  Quackenboss,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.    June  25,  1901. 
William  Hbnby  Robey,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  3,  1901. 
Chablbs  Locke  Scuddbr,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTe  Surgery.    June 

8,  1901. 
William  Hbnby  Smith,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  8,  1901 . 
Mylbs  Standish,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology.    June  8,  1901. 
Fbbdbbick  Winslow  Stetson,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  8,  1901. 
Abthub   Kingsbuby  Stone,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  3,  1901. 
Malcolm  Stobbb,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology.    June  8,  1901. 
Lawbence  Watson  Stbong,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.    June  3,  1901. 
Howabd  Townsbnd  Swain,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.    June  3,  1901. 
Edwabd  Wyllys  Taylob,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology.    June  8,  1901. 
Paul  Thobndikb,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgeiy.     June  3,  1901. 
Maubice  Paul  Octave  Vejux-Ttbodb,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology.    June  8, 

1901. 
Fbbdbbick  Hebman  Vebuoeff,  Assistant  in  Pathology.    June  3,  1901. 
Hebman  Fbank  Vickery,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  3,  1901. 
Gbobob  Lincoln  Walton,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem.    June  3,  1901. 
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John  Wabrbn,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.    Jane  3,  1901. 

Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  Lecturer  on  Genito-Urinary   Snrg^ry.    Jane  8, 

1901. 
JosBPH  Dbutsch  Wbis,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Chables  Jambs  White,  Assistant  in  Dermatology.    Jane  3,  1901. 
Franklin  Warren  Whitb,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Jane  8,  1901. 
Gborob  Shattuck  Whiteside,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    Jane  8,  1901. 
WnxiAM  WHmRiDOE  Williams,  Assistant  in  Pathology.    Jaly  12,  1901. 
Charles  Francis  Withinoton,  Instractor  in  Clinical  Medicine.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Frederick  Adams  Woods,  Instractor  in  Histology  and  Embryology.    Jane  8, 

1901. 
James  Homer  Wright,  Instractor  in  Pathology.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Ernbst  Botbn  Young,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    Jane  8,  1901. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

[For  1900-01.] 

George  Chandler  Baldwin,  Assistant  in  Oral  Sargeiy.    October  29,  1900. 
Charles  William  Rogers,  Assistant  in  Dental  Materia  Medica.    October  29, 
1900. 

[For  1901-02.'] 

Lawrence  Wills  Baker,  Assistant  in  Orthodontia.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Gborgs  Chandler  Baldwin,  Assistant  in  Oral  Surgery.    June  8,  1901. 
Edwin  Carter  Blaisdbll,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Frederick  Bradley,  Instractor  in  Operadve  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Burt  Mtron  Bristol,  Instructor  in  OperatiTC  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Allbn  Stanley  Burnham,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
AsHER   Harriman   St.  Clair   Chase,   Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical 

Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Ernest  Howard  Chute,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
DwiGHT  Moses  Clapp,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  OperatiTe  Dentistry.    June  8, 1901. 
Harold  DeWitt  Cross,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
DwiGHT  Ward   Diokinson,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

June  8,  1901. 
John  Dana  Dickinson,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    Jane  8, 

1901. 
FoRRBST  Greenwood  Eddy,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Arthur  Warren  Eldrbd,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Edwin  Linwood  Farrington,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  8, 1901. 
George  Lincoln  Forrest,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Harry  Linwood  Grant,  Instractor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
George  Rufus  Gray,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Francis  Herbert  Harding,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Ernest  Jbwbtt  Hart,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.    June  8,  1901. 
Thomas  Bernard  Haydbn,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Ellis  Proctor  Holmes,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Robert    John    McMeekin,   Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry.    June  8, 
1901. 
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Obobob  Howard  Monks,  InBtoructor  in  Surgical  Pathology.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Lb0ub  Hbrbbrt  Natlor,  Inttrnctor  in  Operatire  Dentittry.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
JosBPH  ToTTBN  Paul,  Instmctor  in  OpenitiTe  Dentiftiy.    June  3,  1901. 
Charlbs  Erhbat  Pbrkina,  Instructor  In  OperatiTe  Dentistry.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Charlbs  William  Rodobrs,  Assistant  in  Dental  Materia  Medica.    June  8,  1901. 
Hbkrt  Carlton  Smith,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    June  8,  1901. 
William    Danibl    Squarbbrios,   Instructor  in  Extracting  and   Anaesthesia. 

June  8,  1901. 
WiLFRBD  Harlow  Starratt,  Instructor  in  OperatiTe  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Arthur  Hbnrt  Stoddard,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June 

8,  1901. 
Ezra  Flbtchbr  Taft,  Instructor  in  OperatiTe  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901. 
Edward  Wyllts  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Neurology.    June  8,  1901. 
Hbnrt  Lauriston  Upham,  Instructor  in  OperatiTe  Dentistry.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Evan  Parkbr  Wbntworth,  Instructor  in  OperatiTe  Dentistry.    Jnne  3,  1901. 
Julius  Oborob  Wiluam  Wbrnbr,  Clinical  Instructor  in  OperatiTe  Dentistry. 

June  8,  1901. 

VETERINARY   SCHOOL. 

[/br  1900-^1.] 

Albbrt  Jambs  Shbldon,  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital.    NoTem- 
ber  12,  1900. 

BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 

[Fdr  1901-02.^ 

Frank  Thompson  Dillingham,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    Jnne  25,  1901. 
Hbnrt  Hbtwood  Fox,  Instmctor  in  Mathematics  and  Surreying.     September 
24,  1901. 

OTHER   APPOINTMENTS. 

Hbnrt  Pickbring  Walcott,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  during  the  absence 
of  the  President;  a  member  of  all  the  Faculties  of  the  UniTersity,  with 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  therein  during  the  absence  of  the 
President;  to  act  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Corporation  and  the  Board  of  OTcrseers  during  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent.    NoTember  26,  1900. 

Georgb  T.  Purvbs,  Lecturer  on  the  William  Belden  Noble  Foundation  for  the 
year  1901-02.     February  26,  1901. 

John  Gborgb  Jack,  Lecturer  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  for  the  calendar  years 
1900  and  1901. 

Walter  Bradford  Cannon,  Auditor  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association  for  one 
year  from  September  1,  1900.     October  9,  1900. 

Jeromb  Datis  Greene,  Secretary  to  the  President,  from  August  1,  1901. 
September  24,  1901. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  HARVARD 

(X)LLEGE. 

[For  1901-02.^ 

Sbptbmber  24,  1901. 

LbBakon  Uussbll  Bbioos,  Dean.  Gboboe  Washington  Cram. 

Robert  Whbblbr  Willson.  Robert  DbCourot  Ward. 

Charles  Pombroy  Parker.  Charles  Burton  Gulick. 

Charles  Gross.  Fred  Norris  Robinson. 

Charles  Hall  Grandoent.  Jay  Backus  Woodworth. 

John  Hats  Gardiner.  Charles  Henry  Conrad  Wright. 

Archibald  Cary  Coolidoe.  Richard  Cobb. 

Lewis  Jerome  Johnson.  Charles  Palachb. 

Jambs  Kblsey  Whittemore. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

[For  1901-02,^ 

Nathaniel  Southoatb  Shalbr,  Dean.  Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwibth. 

Ira  Nelson  Hollis.  Robert  Tract  Jackson. 

Herbert  Lanoford  Warren.  James  Lee  Loyb. 

Charles  Robert  Sanger.  George  Howard  Parker. 

Henry  Lloyd  Smyth.  Comfort  Avery  Adams,  Jr. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL. 

[For  1901-02.^ 

September  24,  1901. 

John  Henry  Wright,  Dean.  Hans  Carl  Guntrbr  yon  Jagbmann. 

Crawford  Howell  Toy.  Edward  Henry  Strobel. 

Charles  Loring  Jackson.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

WiLUAM  Morris  Dayis.  George  Lyman  Kittredge. 

MiNTON  Warren.  Hugo  Munsterberg. 

Maxime  B6chbr. 

PROCTORS. 

[For  1900-^1.^ 

DwiGHT  St.  John  Bobb,  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year.    Fehmary  11, 

1901. 
Henry  Cook  Boynton.     October  9,  1900. 
Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay.     October  9,  1900. 
Edward  Dwight  Fullerton.     October  9,  1900. 
Arthur  Stedman  Hills.     October  29,  1900. 
Kenneth  Grant  Tremaynb  Webster.    November  19,  1900. 
Arthur  Bryant  Whitney,  from  May  4, 1901,  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic 

year.     March  25,  1901. 
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[For  1901-02.^ 

appoilftbd  juhb  10,  1901,  cklb88  otherwi8b  stated. 

Charles  Hamilton  Atres.  William  Jay  Hale. 

Howard  Clark  Barber.  Arthur  Stedman  Hills. 

William  Lester  Barnss,  September    John  Pbrham  Htlan. 

24,  1901. 
Ltnn  Stalet  Bbals. 
Charles  Beardsley. 
Charles  Francis  Dorr  Belden. 
DwiGHT  St.  John  Bobs. 
Henry  Cook  Bovnton. 
James  Frbeman  Curtis. 
Malcolm  Donald. 
William  Paine  Everts. 
Sidney  Bradshaw  Fat. 
Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald. 
Edward  Dwioht  Fullerton. 
Philip  Jacob  Centner. 
Thomas  Harvey  Haines. 


William  Edward  McElfresh. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall. 

James  Ambrose  Moyer. 

James  Horace  Patten. 

WiLUAM  Thomas  Reid,  Jr.,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1901. 

Frederick  William  Reynolds. 

George  Russell  Stobbs. 

Henry  Smith  Thompson,  September 
24,  1901. 

Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  Webstbr. 

Arthur  Bryant  WnrrNEY,  March  25, 
1901. 

Louis  Eliot  Wyman. 


Robert  Mearns  Yerkes. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION   PROCTORS. 

[For  1900-01.^ 
Appointed  Octobbr  29,  1900,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Lbroy  Allston  Ames. 
William  Wilson  Baker. 
Lynn  Stale y  Beals. 
Geobgb  Hubbard  Blakbslbb. 
Hbnry  Cook  Boynton. 
Harrison  Hitchcock  Brown. 
Daniel  Francis  Calhanb. 
Wallace  Patten  Cohob. 
Howard  Crawley. 
Wallace  Brett  Donham. 
William  Edwin  Dorman. 
Richard  Blair  Earlb. 
William  Curtis  Farabkb. 
SiDNBY  Bradshaw  Fay. 
Edward  Dwight  Fullerton. 
Thomas  Harvey  Haines. 
Charles  Thomson  Haskell. 
George  William  Heimrod. 
Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson. 
Harold  Lincoln  Hughes. 
Julius  Munroe  Johnson. 


Waldbmar  Koch. 
George  Richard  Lyman. 
William  Edward  McElfrbsh. 
Thomas  Calvin  McKay. 
George  Frederick  Woodward  Mark. 
Kenneth  Lamartine  Mark. 
Raymond  Tasker  Parke. 
James  Horace  Patten. 
William  Henry  Powers. 
Charles  William  Prentiss. 
Herbert  Wilbur  Rand. 
Frederick  William  Reynolds. 
William    Daniel    Shue,   November 

12,  1900. 
George  Russell  Stobbs. 
Jonas  Viles. 

William  Abbott  Willard. 
Alfred  William  Gunning  Wilson. 
Joseph  Edmund  Woodman. 
Henry  Aaron  Yeomans. 
Robert  Mearns  Yerkes. 
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PREACHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

[For  1901-02.] 

JuHB  25,  1901. 

Ltmak  Abbott.  Paul  Rbybbb  Fbothimohaii. 

Fbancis  Bbown.  Gbobob  Foot  Moore. 

Endicott  Peabodt. 

COMMITTEE  ON   THE  REGULATION  OF  ATHLETIC   SPORTS. 

[For  1901-02.] 

June  25,  1901. 

Faculty  Memben :  OraduaU  Members: 

Ira  Nelson  Mollis.  James  Jackson  Storrow. 

Archibald  Cart  Coolidoe.  Roland  William  Botdbn. 

Thomas  Nixon  Carter.  Bertram  Gordon  Waters. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  HARVARD   UNION. 

Mat  13,  1901. 

Ira  Nelson  Holus.  Jambs  Jackson  Storrow. 

Robert  Bacon.  William  Cowper  Botdbn. 

WiLUAM  RoscoB  Thatbr.  Charlbs  Francis  Adams,  2d. 

Malcolm  Donald. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE   ARTS. 

{_For  one  year  from  January  2,  1901.'} 

Noybmber  19,  1900. 

WiLLLAM  Stdrois  Bioblow.  Abthur  Astor  Carey. 

Arthur  Tract  Cabot. 
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ORDINARY  DEGREES   CONFERRED  IN  1899,    1900, 

AND   1901. 

1890.  1000.  1001. 

Bachelors  of  Arte 448  404  457 

Bachelors  of  Arts  oat  of  coarse 25  15  26 

Bachelors  of  Science 46  59  75 

Bachelors  of  Science  oat  of  coarse 11  6  4 

Bachelors  of  DlTinity 2  5  2 

Bachelors  of  Laws 109  126  186 

Bachelors  of  Laws  oat  of  coarse 8  8  9 

Bachelors  of  Agricaltaral  Science 0  0  2 

Doctors  of  Medicine 108  180  116 

Doctors  of  Medicine  oat  of  coarse 1  0  4 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 86  88  29 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine  oat  of  coarse 1  0  0 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 8  7  6 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine  oat  of  coarse 1  0  1 

Masters  of  Arts 118  125  119 

Masters  of  Arts  oat  of  coarse 6  9  6 

Masters  of  Science 6  1  7 

Masters  of  Science  oat  of  coarse 0  0  8 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 28  85  29 

Doctors  of  Science 1  1  0 

Totals 968  964  1081 
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PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY   FOR  THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR  1900-01. 

BulletiD :  — 

Vol.  XXXVI. 

.  No.  5^  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  1 14.  The 
Development  of  the  Mouth-parts  of  Anurida  maritima  Gu6r.  By  Justus 
Wat^  Folsom.     73  pp.     8  Plates.     October,  1900. 

Np>  6.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of 
Ceiknil  America  to  the  Galapagos,  to  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  in 
the  (riilf  of  California,  in  Charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  carried  on  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  ••Albatross,"  during  1891,  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding.  XXVIII.  Description  of 
two  new  Lizards  of  the  Genus  Anolis  from  Cocos  and  Malpelo  Islands. 
By  Leonhard  Stejneger.     6  pp.     1  Plate.     November,  1900. 

No.  7.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  123.  The 
Otocyst  of  Decapod  Crustacea :  its  Structure,  Development,  and  Functions. 
By  C.  W.  Prentiss.     87  pp.     10  Plates.    July,  1901. 

No.  8.  On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Liu  Kiu  Islands.  By  Outnun 
Bangs.     17  pp.     July,  1901. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.     Geological  Series,  Vol.  V. 

No.  1.  Notes  on  the  Limestones  and  General  Geology  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  with  special  reference  to  the  Lau  Group.  Based  upon  Surveys 
made  for  Alexander  Agassiz.  By  £.  C.  Andrews.  With  a  Prefoce  by 
T.  W.  Edgeworth  David.     60  pp.     40  Plates.     November,  1900. 

No.  2.  The  Structural  Relations  of  the  amygdaloidal  Melaphyr  in 
Brookline,  Newton,  and  Brighton,  Mass.  By  Henry  T.  Burr.  19  pp. 
2  Plates.     March,  1901. 

No.  3.  The  Physiography  of  Acadia.  By  Reginald  A.  Daly.  34  pp. 
11  Plates.     March,  1901. 

No.  4.  An  Excursion  to  the  Grand  Cf^on  of  the  Colorado.  By  W.  M. 
Davis.     97  pp.     2  Plates.     May,  1901. 

Report :  — 

1899-1900.  41  pp.  January,  1901. 
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Diseases. 

Sept. 

Oct. 
4 

•       • 

186 

4 

47 

Not. 
4 

•       • 

190 

8 

89 

Dec 
5 

•  • 

165 

•  • 

26 

1 

5 

82 

11 

28 

90 

1 

9 

4 

.   • 

92 

22 

12 

11 

.   . 

7 

1 

5 

54 

12 

8 

596 

Jan. 

1 

4 

277 

.   . 

20 

.   . 

5 

29 

10 

19 

42 

8 

129 

1 

.   . 

125 

8 

5 

12 

1 

8 

1 

5 

44 

17 

2 

768 

Feb. 

4 

1 
168 

•  • 

7 
2 
4 

88 
8 

14 

86 
6 

41 
1 

•  • 

58 

4 

11 

10 

1 

2 

6 
81 
19 

1 

468 

Mar. 

8 

.    . 
248 

18 

Apr. 
5 

•       ■ 

115 

1 

18 

May. 

6 

1 

91 

1 

9 

1 

2 

25 

10 

15 

27 

•  • 

18 
9 

•  • 

71 

.    . 

5 

6 

1 

6 

.   . 

17 

48 

22 

1 

882 

JoDe. 
1 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

.    . 

18 

5 

1 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
e       • 

14 

•  • 

•  « 

7 

2 

.    . 
10 
10 
15 

*   . 

77 

Total. 

88 

6 

1896 

14 
184 

12 

48 
259 

95 
147 
411 

17 
276 

82 

1 

719 

66 

68 

80 
6 

58 
4 

79 
429 
158 

15 

4608 

AnoendicitiB     .... 

Chicken-pox    .... 

"Colds'* 

ConftiiMitioii    .... 

1 

TMurhoeA 

DiDhtheria 

6  1 

7  11 

• 

Ears 

4 

29 
10 
14 
68 
4 
8 
12 

•      • 

90 
4 
5 

6 

5 
42 

18 

28 

70 

1 

10 

2 

.   . 

122 

6 

9 

18 

2 

4 

1 

12 

80 

27 

4 

687 

Eyes 

28 

19 

21 

46 

2 

50 

.    . 

1 

85 

18 

11 

6 

1 

8 

1 

4 

40 

82 

650 

28 

6 

12 

29 

.   . 
20 
8 
.   . 
62 
9 
10 
9 
.    . 
10 
.    . 
9 
40 
21 

•       • 

414 

M^J  *-^      ........ 

Genend  Debili^     .   . 
Headache 

8 

Indiffcfltioii  ..... 

Jaiiiidic6  ...... 

La  Orippe 

Malaria 

1 

Meagles 

MiBcellaneooB  .... 
Mumps  ....... 

5 

Neuralfria 

OTenropk     ..... 

Pneumonia  ..... 

Rheumatism    .... 
Scarlet  FeTer  .... 

1 

10 

Skin  Diseases  .... 

11 

85 

8 

4 

558 

Surgical 

Tonsillitis 

2 

Tynhoid 

Totals 

18 

VlsiU 

Offlcse  consultations    .   .   . 

Total  number  of  consultati< 
Calls  on  students  not  found 
Cases  not  seen  by  the  Medi 

.    . 

>ns 
in  (I 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

lot  in 
isito] 

eluded  in  abore)  .   .   .   . 
r 

....    1826 
....   2279 

....   8605 
....     424 
....   2186 
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STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  GRADUATION  FROM 
HARVARD  COLLEGE  IN   LESS  THAN 

FOUR  YEARS. 

(See  pp.  8d-S9.) 


AVERAGE  AGE 

OF   COLLEGE   STUDENTS    AT  THE   TIME   OF   THEIR   ENTRANCE   ON   THE 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 


Classes  entering  1856-1860 

17, 

jrrs., 

10.86  mos 

1861-1865 

18 

4.81     ** 

1866-1870 

18 

4.67     " 

1871-1876 

18 

6.71     ** 

1876-1880 

18 

10.10     " 

1881-1885 

18 

11.62     *« 

1886-1890 

19 

8.68     " 

1891-1896 

19 

1.48     ** 

1896-1900 

19 

0.48     " 

These  averages  are  made  up  from  the  tables  in  the  Presidenf s 
Reports,  which  are  '^  computed  on  the  assumption  that  aU  who  ever 
joined  each  class  were  admitted  as  Freshmen." 

THE  FOUR  YEARS  CX)LLEGE  COURSE. 

TOTAL   AMOUNT   OF   WORK    REQUIRED   SINCE    1884,    WHEN   THE 
FRESHMAN   TEAR   CEASED   TO    BE   WHOLLY    PRESCRIBED. 

1884-1890  18.4  courses. 

1890-1894  18.2   " 

1894-1899  18    *♦ 

1899-  17*    ** 

DEFICIENCIES 

OF   STUDENTS    ENTERING   THE    FRESHMAN    CLASS    BY    EXAMINATION 

IN    1900. 

Number  admitted  with  no  deficiency 241 

^*  **       deficient  in  such  admission  studies  only 

as  are  not  taught  in  College 42 

**  **       deficient  in  admission  studies  taught  in 

College,  amounting  to :  A  course    .   .  91 

1  **  .  .  66 
li  courses  .   .  29 

2  "  .  .  16 
2i  "  .  .  7 
8  •*  .  .  6 
84      "        .   . 4 

Total  number  with  deficiencies  which  may  be  made  up  by 
additional  College  work 218 

Total  number  admitted  by  examination  .   .  601 

*  For  ttadentt  who  ftUl  to  Attain  Ontde  C  in  English  A,  the  total  ii  17.6  conrtes. 
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ANTICIPATION   OF  COLLEGE  STUDIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  students  who  have 
anticipated  college  work  in  various  amounts,  on  their  admission  to 
the  Freshman  class,  in  the  last  four  years :  — 


Amount  anticipsted 

Number  of  Students 

1807 

1806 

1800 

1000 

X  course 

28 
81 

9 
20 

1 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

42 

62 
16 
18 

6 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

47 

81 

17 

15 

4 

5 

1 

1 

41 

77 

20 

82 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1       "         

li  courset    ........•• 

2         »*          

2A       «*         

3         **          

8A       ««          

4         **          

2  conrset  or  more 

1  coarse    "     **      

24 
114 

28 
106 

26 
124 

44 

141 

Total  nDmber  of  students  antici- 
pating     

Total  number  of  courses  antici- 
pated  

142 
160 

148 
170 

171 
192i 

188 
280 

Total  number  of  students  enter- 
ing by  examination 

430 

428 

457 

501 

ADDITIONAL  STUDIES. 

(CLASS  OF  1000.) 

The  following  figures  are  based  on  the  records  of  395  students 
who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1900,  including  70 
who  had  had  leave  of  absence  during  their  Senior  year.  Of  these 
seventy 9  11  completed  more  than  the  total  number  of  courses  (18) 
required  for  the  degree. 
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The  first  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  additional  studies  were 
taken  and  completed  by  students  of  the  Class  of  1900. 


Amount  in  ezcew  of 
total  reqainment. 

i  course 

1 

(< 

li  coorfet 

2 

21 

8 

81 

4 

41 

5 

6 

Nnnberof 
Stadentt. 

69 
58 
81 
17 
18 
10 

4 
12 

1 

8 

1 


Total 204 

The  second  table  shows  the  work  done  in  their  Senior  year,  in 
excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  complete  the  total  of  18  courses,  by 
182  of  these  students  who  had  reached  the  beginning  of  that  year 
with  '^  additional"  studies  to  their  credit.  Two  of  the  182  were  on 
leave  of  absence. 


Amount  completed  beyond  what 
WM  required  to  make  np  the 
totaloflSconnet. 

Number  of 
Students. 

1  conrte 

52 

1 

(( 

47 

ll  conrteB 

21 

2 

• 

17 

n 

10 

8 

10 

H 

8 

4 

12 

*i 

4 

6 

4 

6i 

1 

6 

1 

Total .  .   . 

...      182 

Of  these  182,  22  expected  a  part  of  the  work  of  their  Senior  year 
to  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  students  represented  in  the  next  table  might  have  applied  for 
leave  to  reduce  their  college  work  on  the  ground  of  having  antici- 
pated college  studies  at  admission  (see  page  810),  but  refrained 
from  doing  so.  The  work  anticipated  constitutes  therefore,  in  their 
case,  a  clear  addition  to  the  total  requirement. 
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Amount  anticipftted. 

Nainb«r  of  Students. 

i  course 

16 

1       ** 

19 

li  courses 

5 

2        " 

11 

2i      " 

1 

rhole  number  of  students  .   .   .   . 

...      62 

Total  number  of  courses  anticipated  ...      69 


GRADUATION  IN  THREE  YEARS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  who  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  after 
completing  the  work  of  the  course  in  three  years,  and  shows  what 
became  of  them,  so  far  as  their  destination  is  known. 


Destination. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total  in  6 
yean. 

Harvard  Law  School .... 

18 

20 

13 

38 

81 

115 

**        Medical  School  .   . 

3 

5 

12 

7 

5 

82 

**        Graduate  School  .   . 

2 

1 

3 

8 

8 

22 

"        Divinity  School   .   . 

1 

•      • 

•      • 

•       • 

1 

2 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  . 

•       • 

•       ■ 

•      • 

1 

1 

2 

Other  institutions 

•       • 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Teaching 

2 

6 

1 

1 

8 

18 

Writing 

1 

1 

The  Ministry 

1 

1 

Business 

•       • 

3 

•       • 

3 

15 

21 

Unknown 

11 

4 

13 

9 

o 

42 

Whole  number*  completing 
course  in  3  years  .... 

87 

40 

43 

64 

72 

256 

Number*  completing  course 
regularly  in  4  years  .    .    . 

275 

258 

262 

293 

236 

1324 

Whole  number  t  graduated  A.B. 

392 

381 

391 

443 

404 

2011 

*  Not  including  studentA  who  were  admitted  to  advanced  standing  or  entered  otherwiae  than 
by  the  regular  admission  examinations. 
t  Not  including  degrees  granted  out  of  course. 
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TEACHERS  IN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  CUBAN 

TEACHERS.    1901. 

Chablbs  CwmB  Eatoh,  Lillian  Estbllb  Clark, 

Abthcb  Fibhbb  Whittbm,  Hasrot  M.  Cutlbr, 

NoBMAir  FiSHBR  Hall,  Euzabbth  Forbbs. 


INDEX. 


PAffI 

Abbot,  Esra,  librsry  deTicet  inyented  by 82 

Academic  Diitinctioiii,  poblicmtioxi  of 100 

AdminiftratiTe  department  of  UniTenity 46 

AdmiMion  examinatioiif,  ftatistica  of 18,  94 

Adminion  reqnirementt, 

Graduate  School 115 

Harrard  College 9 

Professional  schools 9,  88 

Scientific  School 20,  108 

Aid  to  Students 19,  20,  101 

American  Unirersities,  Association  of 144 

Ames  Botanical  Laboratory 225 

Appointment  Committee 10 

Appointments 290 

Architecture,  new  building  for  Department  of 21,  44,  45,  110 

AsKOLD  Abborktum,  report  on 88,  281 

Abts  and  Scibvces,  Faculty  of, 

Report  on 51 

Appointments 290 

Instruction 51-82 

Instruction  by  Doctors  of  Philosophy 77 

Summer  courses 77 

Athletic  Sports, 

Committee  on  Regulation  of 18,  804 

Effect  of  success  or  failure  in 14 

Number  of  students  engaged  in 18 

Austin,  Edward,  Fellowships 49 

Austin  Hall,  needed  enlargement  of 24 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  degree  of 9, 10,  88 

Statistics  relating  to  graduation  in  less  than  four  years 809 

Bachelor  of  Science,  degree  of 21 

Beneficiary  aid 19,  20,  101 

Bertram  Hall 41,  287 

BoTAKic  Oabdbv,  report  on 88,  225 

Buildings  newly  erected 45 

BussBT  iHsnTunoir, 

Report  on .     27,  191 

Appointments 801 

Chbmical  Labobatobt, 

Report  on 288 

Crowded  condition  of 164,  288 
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CoLLEOB  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  .    100 

Coolidge,  T.  J.,  gift  of 36,  289 

Cuban  Sommer  School 42 

Teachers  in 818 

Deaths 5,  149,  229 

Degrees 9 

Number  of,  conferred  in  1899,  1900  and  1901 305 

Dental  School, 

Report  on 26,  188 

Appointments 300 

Changes  in  teaching  staff 185 

Enrolment 188 

Instruction 188 

Record  of  work  done  in  Operatire  department,  Infirmary  and  Mechani- 
cal department 184 

DiviNrrY  School, 

Report  on 28,  149 

Appointments      269 

Classification  of  students  by  length  of  residence,  and  by  colleges  and 

seminaries  whence  they  came 150 

Faculty,  changes  in 149 

Enrolment,  1876-1901 160 

Instruction 152 

Library 155 

Summer  School  of  Theology 161 

Discipline 100,  111 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  degree  of 22 

Age  of  candidates  for 22,  184 

Requirements  for 145 

Academic  history  of  recipients  of,  1901 181 

Theses  of  candidates  for,  publication  of 22,  146 

Doctors  of  Philosophy,  instruction  by 77 

Endowment,  increase  of 49 

Engineering,  new  building  for 21,  110 

Everett,  C.  C,  death  of 6 

Examination  Proctors,  Board  of 80S 

Fees  charged  for  taking  higher  degrees,  and  for  taking  A.  B.  or  S.  B.  in 

one,  two,  or  three  years 49 

Fellowships 19, 20 

Fenn,  W.  W 24 

Finances 48 

Fiske,  John,  death  of 5 

Fogg  Art  Musedm,  report  on 40,  278 

Gboloot  and  Geography,  Department  of,  report  on 38,  39,  262 

Gifts     .    .  26,  33,  35,  40,  44,  45,  46,  101,  162,  196,  225,  232,  289,  254,  256,  271, 

273,  274,  275,  279,  287 

Gk>odwin,  W.  W.,  resignation  of 7 

Gore  Hall,  no  more  room  for  books  in 29 

Gore  Fund 29 

Gottingen,  University  of.  Assistant  Professor  Richards  invited  to 38 
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Graouats  School, 

Bepoiton 21,  118 

AdminiBtratiTe  Board 118,  802 

Admitrion  requirements 115 

Age  of  stadents  recommended  for  degrees 22,  184 

Birthplaces  of  students 128 

Colleges  and  nnirersities  whence  students  came  and  degrees  held  .   .   .    120 
CoHeges  and  uniTersities  represented  by  fonr  or  more  graduates    ...    125 

Fellowships  and  scholarships,  applications  and  appointments 141 

Fellowships  and  scholarships,  holders  of 186 

Instructorships  and  assistantships  held  by  students  in 144 

Migration  of  students 22,  127,  145 

Number  of  A.B.'s,  A.M.'s,  S.M.*s,  and  Ph.D.'s  held  by  members  ...    124 
Number  of  students  and  their  classification  by  amount  of  work  taken, 
by  departments  of  study,  by  length  of  residence,  and  by  degrees  held    114 

Recommendations  for  degrees,  number  of 129 

Residences  of  students 128 

Theses,  publication  of 22,  146 

Gbat  Hsbbabtom,  report  on 88,  222 

Hasvaud  Collsob, 

Report  on 20,90-106 

AdministratiTe  Board 100,  802 

Admission  examination  statistics 18,  94 

Discipline 100 

"Dropped**  Freshmen 92 

Enrolment 90 

Highest  scholars,  list  of 102 

Scholarships,  need  of 20,  101 

Special  Students,  falling  off  in  number  of 90 

Habtakd  Union 46,  105,  804 

Hooper,  £.  W.,  death  of 5 

Hunnewell,  H.  H.,  gift  of 225 

Hunnewell,  Walter,  gift  of 265 

Hurlbut,  B.  S 10 

Illness 19,  111,  807,  808 

Jkvpbbson  Physical  Laboratort,  report  on 85,  287 

Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P.,  gift  of 287 

Langdell,  C.  C,  resignation  of 7 

Law  School, 

Report  on 24,  157 

Appointments 296 

Instruction 158 

Library 160 

Number  of  College  Graduates  registered  each  year,  1890-1901  ....    157 
Lawrence  Scientific  School, 

Report  on 20,  107 

Administrative  Board 802 

Admission  requirements 20,  107,  108,  109 

Enrolment 107 

General  Science  Group,  decrease  in  resort  to ' 110 
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Mining  and  Metallturgy  Group,  increased  reBoit  to 110 

Professional  career,  early  preparation  for 21,  HI 

Library, 

Report  on 28,  192 

Admission  to  stack 204 

Accessions 28,  196,  196 

Archives 220 

Book-plates,  theft  of 194 

Catalogoing,  costliness  of 31,  215 

Catalogue  Department 212 

Coin  collection 199 

Collection  of  pictures  illustrating  College  history  and  topography  .   .   .    193 

Cooperative  cataloguing 214 

Count  of  hooks,  correction  in 196 

Crowded  condition  of 29,  192 

Expenditures  of 2% 

Financial  condition 217 

Gifts  and  purchases 196 

Library  of  Congress,  cataloguing  facilities  offered  by  ...   .     31,  216,  216 

Number  of  gifts,  1896-1901 196 

Ordering  Department 217 

Radcliffe  College,  hooks  loaned  to 206 

Reference  libraries 199 

Reserved  books 202 

Shelf  Department 207 

Storing  books,  new  method  of 80,  81 

Sunday  use  of  reading-room 206 

Use  of  books 202,  206 

Library  of  Congress,  cataloguing  facilitiei  offered  by 31,  216,  216 

Lyman,  C.  P 27 

Master  of  Arts,  degree  of 22 

As  conferring  suffrage  for  Overseers 48 

Medical  School, 

Report  on 168 

Administrative  Board 168 

Anatomy 26,  166 

Appointments 297 

Bacteriology 166 

Chemistry 168 

ainical  Medicine 172 

Comparative  Pathology 170 

Endowment  of 60 

Histology  and  Embryology 166 

Hygiene 178 

Instruction 176 

Museum • 178 

New  buildings  for 26,  162 

Pathology 169 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeuticf 169 

Physiology 168 
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Scholanhipf  and  fellowthlpt 174 

Stadstict  of  admiseion,  attendance,  and  final  examinationf  ....    17B-181 

Surgery 171 

Sommer  conrtefl 178,  182 

Theory  and  Practice 172 

MsDicnns,  Faculty  of, 

Report  on 161 

NewbnUdings ' 161 

Recommendationfl  for  degrees 161 

Mbmobial  Hall,  improrements  in 48 

Mexican  and  Central  American  Retearch,  fnnd  for  the  encouragement  of  .      29 

McKenzie,  Rct.  Alexander,  resignation  of 8 

Migration  of  Oradoate  Students 22 

MivERALooicAL  MusBUM  and  Laboratobibs  of  BfnrBBALOOT  AMD  Pbt- 

BOOBAPHT,  report  on 41,  284 

Morgan  Fellowships  discontinued 48 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  gift  of 26,  162 

MusBUM  OF  CoMPABATnrB  Zo((loot, 

Report  on 88,  268 

Library  changes 88, 211 

Publications  of 806 

MusBUM  OF  FiHB  Abts,  Trustecs  of 804 

New  buildings 45 

NeweU  Boat  Club 18 

Obsbbvatobt, 

Report  on 87,242 

New  building  needed  for  uses  of 

Stellar  photographs  at  the 87 

Orerseers,  suffrage  for 47 

Peabody,  F.  G 28 

Pbabodt  Mcsbum, 

Report  on 89,  267 

Needed  enlargement  of 40 

Serpent  Mound  Park 278 

Pennsylrania,  Unlrersity  of,  Veterinary  Department 27 

Philosophy,  Division  of,  proposed  building  for 86 

New  building  for  Diyision  of 241 

Physical  Training,  Summer  course  in 48 

Physics,  advance  in  knowledge  of 85 

[Physics].     See  also  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Pierce  HaU 45 

Preachers  to  the  University 804 

President,  five  months'  absence  of 46 

Princeton,  athletic  sports  between  Tale  and 17 

Proctors 802 

Professional  Schools,  standard  of 9 

Requirements  for  admission 88 

PsTCHOLOoicAL  Laboratobt,  rcport  on 240 

Radcliffe  College,  report  on 41,  285 

Research  and  Instruction,  relations  of 84 
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Betignadom 289 

Bicharde,  T.  W ^ 

Robinson  HaU 44,45 

Robinson,  Bfr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson,  gift  of 21,  44,  45,  110 

Rowing 18 

"Sabbatical  year" 18 

Scholarships 19,  20,  101 

Secondary  Schools,  improvement  of 9,  10 

Secretary  to  the  President,  appointment  of 47 

SsMrrio  MusBUM,  report  on 40,  45,  275 

Soldibk's  Fibld,  improTements  on 18 

Observation  stands  on 19 

Special  Stodents,  Scientific  School 20 

Stillman  Infirmary 45,  46 

Summer  School 77 

Summer  School  of  Theology 24,  151 

Thayer,  J.  H.,  resignation  of 7 

Three-year  coarse  for  A.B 10,  88,  809 

Theses,  printing  of 22,  146 

Treasurer's  Statement,  improved  arrangement  of 50 

Vbtebikakt  Hospital 189 

VBTBRniAKT   SOHOOL, 

Report  on 26,  187 

Appointments 801 

aosfaig  of 162,  187 

Instruction  provided  for  remainijig  students  at  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania     188 

Walcott,  Dr.  H.  P.,  Acting  President 46,  801 

Gift  of 46 

Wolcott,  Roger,  bequest  of 274 

Weld  Boat  aub 18 

Yale,  athletic  sports  between  Harvard  and 15 

Athletic  sports  between  Princeton  and 17 

ZodLOoiCAL  Laboratobt 89 

Report  on 257 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THE  Board  of  Oyerseers  of  Harvard  Collbos  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  Statement 
of  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1901,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

UNIVEB8ITY.  Ji5?m)^       Income. 

George  B.  Dorr, 

XJnirernty  Houses  ftod  Lands, $115,966.56    $8,515.06 

George  Draper  (part), 

nnirenity  Houses  and  Lands, 8,249.04         142.88 

John  Cowdin, 

Real  Estate,  Washington  St.,  North,  Boston,  .  .  .  22,000.00  2,042.46 
John  C.  Gray, 

Unirersity  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00         757.76 

Insurance  and  Goaranty, 

Unirersity  Houses  and  Lands, 182,288.80     8,988.59 

Walter  Hastings, 

Real  Estate,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,  ....  20,000.00  587.89 
Joseph  Lee, 

UniTersity  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00         808.11 

Franois  E.  Parker, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 118,817.44      8,449.88 

William  F.  Weld, 

Unirersity  Houses  and  Lands, 100,000.00     8,081.07 

COLLEGE. 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part), 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         117.68 

Jonathan  Phillips'  Gift, 

$10,000  City  of  Boston  Si's, 10,000.00         350.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .   .  5,000.00        200.00 

80  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.B.,   .   .         15,681.85 
Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1883, 

$5,000  Brookline  Gas  Light  Co.  Oenl  M.  5's,     .   .  5,000.00         250.00 

StOUghton  Scholarship  (part). 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.80 

Amounts  carried  forward, $583,741.98  $18,685.75 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $588,741.98  $18,685.75 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  ...  1.00 
Henry  C  Warren  (part), 

200  shares  West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred  (sold 

during  year), 80.00 

64      **      Boston  Elevated  Railway  (sold  during 

year), 144.00 

89      '*      First  National  Bank  (sold  during  year),  156.00 

84      "     Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  *'       "         "  857.00 

David  Ames  Wells  (part), 

$4,000  Adams  Express  Co.  Deb.  4's  of  1948,  ....  4,200.00 

2,000  Buffalo  City  Gas  Co.  1st  M.  5*s  of  1947,   .   .  1,500.00 

1,000  The  Electric  Corporation  7*s  of  1992,  .   .    .   .  1,000.00 

50  shares  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  R.R.,     ....  4,750.00 

20  **      IlUnois  Central  R.R., 2,800.00 

17     "      Manhattan  R'y, 2,159.00          17.00 

15  "      Northern  Pacific  R'y,  preferred,  .   .   .  1,455.00          16.00 

21  «'      Pennsylvania  R.R 1,656.00 

40     **      Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  R.R.,  7,600.00 

20     **      West  Virginia  Central  &Pitt8bnrgR*y,  1,600.00 

83      "      The  Pullman  Co., 7,029.00 

40     **      Adams  Express  Co., 6,560.00 

25      **      Illinois  &  Miss.  Telegraph  Co.,    .    .   .  876.00          25.00 

25      *^      Northwestern            **            **      .   .   .  1,526.00 

50     "      Western  Union         **            **      .   .   .  4,660.00           62.50 

10     **      The  Electric  Corporation, .40 

8      *^      General  Electric  Co., 1,816.00           16.00 

8      **      Buffalo  City  Gas  Co., 64.00 

4     **      American  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  .   .   .  60.00 

16  ^*              *'            **             **          **     pref.,  1,520.00 

83      "      American  Surety  Co., 7,677.50           83.00 

10      "      Morton  Trust  Co., 7,250.00 

10  **      New  York  Security  &  Trust  Co.,     .   .  8,000.00 

11  **      Walter  A.  Wood  M.&R.  Machine  Co.,  650.00 

16     **      Western  Gas  Co.  (sold  during  year),  .  48.00 

1  share  New  York  Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.,  600.00 


LIBRARY. 

Ichabod  Tucker  (part). 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .  .  5,000.00        200.00 


LAW  SCHOOL. 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize  (part), 

Personal  Note, 2,800.00        116.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $668,889.88  $19,906.25 
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Amounta  brought  forward, $668,889.88  $19,905.25 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Calvin  fiUis  (part), 

120  shares  Old  Colony  R.  R.  (sold  during  year),  .   .  210.00 
156      *  *      New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 

(sold  daring  year), 812.00 

150      *  <      Boston  &  Albany  R  .R.  (sold  daring  year) ,  687 .50 

50      "      Boston  &  Lowell  R.R.      "        **       **  200.00 
91      <<      Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  preferred  (sold 

daring  year), 278.00 

200      **      Chicago,  Barlington  &  Qaincy  R.  R.,    .         26,585.00      1,800.00 
8      <*     Old  Boston  National  Bank  (sold  daring 

year), 16.00 

17      **      Merchants  National  Bank  (sold  daring 

year), 51.00 

Interest  on  receipt  for  sale  of  Boston  &  Lowell 

R.  R.  stock, 6.75 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 26,462.80         688.59 

Luoy  Ellis  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  fid  en,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,    ....         10,000.00 

<}eorge  C.  Shattuok  (part), 

$25,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R. 

Cons.  M.  6*s, 80,600.00 

OBSERVATORY. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (part), 

80  shares  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies,  pref.,  2,781.90 

10     <*      New  York,  New  Haren  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  2,154.80 

20     «      West  End  Street  Railway, 1,984.80 

PBABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND  ETHNOLOGY. 


^^KAiM^ir  iL  »#•     C  11,612.72         622.82 

)'r'TR^i!^M^5  1^^218.64      1,088.84 
^^  )    soariR.R.lstM.5s,^j^^2jg^g^      1,088.84 


Peabody  Building  (part),     ^  ^,^  ^  ^ ^  ^,_  (  11,512.72         622.82 

Feabody  Colleotion  (part), 
Peabody  Professor  (part), 

Thaw  (part)  ($8.48  dedacted  from  income  for  sinking 
premiam), 
$20,000  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  1st  M.  Si*s,  .   .   .         20,880.54         691.52 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

Busaey  Trast, 

Real  Estate,    . 392,710.18    19,789.52 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accamalating), 

$48,000  Massachnsetts  Si's  ($165.60  dedacted  from 

income  for  sinking  premiam), 45,122.18      1,839.40 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insarance  Co.,  .   .   .  1,000.00  40.00 

Amoants  carried  forward, $1^77,872.03  $48,105.58 


Amonnta  brought  forward, $1,277,872.08  $48,105.58 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1844, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Ingorance  Co.,  .  .  .  6,500.00  260.00 
Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

Policyof  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .  .  .  8,725.00  149.00 
Charles  L.  Hanoook  Bequest  (part). 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea, 710.00 

Calyin  And  Luoy  BUis  Aid  (part), 

Beal  Estate  in  Boston, 26,462.80  688.59 

10  shares  Improved  Dwelling  House  Association 

(sold  during  year), 10.00 

Price  Ghreenleaf.     ($961.20  deducted  from  income 

for  sinking  premiums.)     The  total  amount  of 

this  Fund  is  $719,291.81,  which  is  inrested  as 

follows :  — 

$12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6's, 12,448.99  569.88 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4*s,  ....  2,880.00  120.00 

290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.H.), 29,290.00  1,740.00 

800      '«      Rutland        ''     preferred, 28,000.00  8,200.00 

817      ''      Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 48,724.00  2,219.00 

860      ''      Boston  &  Lowell    ''       46,800.00  2,880.00 

287      ''      Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 22,806.27  1,185.00 

855      "      Old  Colony   '*          68,190.00  2,485.00 

161      «'      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  .    .   .  20,188.55  988.50 

20      *«      N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  RirerR.R.,   .  2,260.00  100.00 

52      ''      West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred,   .  4,805.56  208.00 

84      "      Central  Vermont  R'y, 428.72 

15      ''      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 20,708.75  675.00 

100      «      Paddock  Bldg.  Trust  (65%  paid  in),    .  6,500.00  220.00 
$84,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  8i's,    .   .   .  28,412.10  1,190.00 

48,500  Central  Vermont  R^  1st  M.  4's,     ....  87,845.00  1,740.00 

50,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Ist  M.  &  L.  Q.  4*s,  .    .  44,625.00  2,000.00 

2,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  8i*s,  .    .   .  2,000.00  70.00 

26,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.R.R.  in  Neb.  non  ex.  6's, .   .  27,488.97  1,208.86 

50,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  5's,  .   .  49,750.00  2,500.00 

25,000  New  England     "       **       "    6*s,      ....  26,871.09  1,425.78 

50,000  Chic.  June.  R'ys  &  Union  Stock  Yards  5'8,   .  47,000.00  2,600.00 
70,000  Broadway    Realty    Co.    Purchase    money 

1st  M.  5*8, 74,697.84  3,315.78 

70,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4*8,   ....  70,902.65  2,671.05 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 8,228.32  62.26 

Totals, $2,034,661.14  $84,426.68 

The  other  Fands  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  38,  39,  and  40  of  this 
report.  The  usual  summary  of  them,  and  of  their  income,  is 
as  follows :  — 
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InTMtmmti* 

Notet,  Mortgmges,  Ac., 

United  States  Bonds, 

Bailroad  Bonds, 

Sondry  Bonds, «  . 

Railroad  Stocks, 

Manufacturing  Stocks, 

Real  Estate  Tmst  Stocks, 

Real  Estate, 

Brattle  Street  Rerersion  (1918),  .  . 
Advances  to  Btuwey  Trost,  .... 
Calyin  &  Luoy  BUis 
Real  Estate,  .... 
Sch.  of  Veterinary  Med., 
Feabody  Mnseom  of 
Am.  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, 

Botanic  Department, .  . 
**  Gray  Herbarium,  .  .  . 
*^  Dining  Hall  Association, 

BandaUHall    <« 

Botoh  Laboratory,  . 
^^   Sundry  Accounts, 
Baring  Brothers  &  Company,  . 
Term  Bills  due  in  October,  .   . 

**        **   overdue, 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 
**     National  Union  Bank,    «   . 
'^     Old  Boston  National  Bank, 
**     hands  of  Bursar,     .... 

Totals  of  general  investments. 
Totals  of  special  investments. 

Amounts, .... 
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Principal, 

Principal, 

Aug.  1,  lOUO. 

Jnlr  81, 1001. 

Income. 

1918,000.00 

$988,000.00 

$47,989.85 

467,690.80 

464,955.88 

18,265.08 

8,676,903.60 

8,867,228.70 

160,888.51 

1,412,182.60 

1,512,087.89 

62,667.51 

518,881.57 

568,998.46 

27,980.00 

89,022.29 

89,022.29 

4,161.00 

880,000.00 

278,595.84 

10,788.87 

2,552,818.80 

2,758,541.92 

146,106.64 

1,015.00 

1,015.00 

29,785.51 

29,785.51 

1,489.28 

166.82 

8.82 

24,406.01 

24,406.01 

1,220.80 

689.01 

1,607.80 

81.95 

15,549.89 

18,625.67 

777.46 

25.41 

1.27 

14,001.50 

12,522.66 

700.08 

22,875.71 

88,481.27 
6,687.62 

1,148.79 

1,076.25 

2,488.25 

229,150.09 

8,828.89 

9,526.65 

157,002.68 

69,748.60 

16.980.44 


2,682.59 

286,781.08 

9,065.28 

26,480.66 

185,570.67 

29,085.72 


76.71 


100.68 

8,794.02 

819.89 


$10,507,759.82 
2,106,688.87 


$11,084,977.47  $482,905.71 
2,084,561.14      84,426.68 


$12,614,448.19  $18,119,588.61  $567,882.89 


The  sums  of  $11,997.03  and  $1,135.28  have  been  deducted 
from  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  and  held 
respectively  as  general  and  special  investments,  and  have  been 
applied,  as  the  fair  yearly  repayment  from  income,  towards 
sinking  the  whole  of  these  premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  has  been  divided 
at  the  rate  of  4^^  per  cent,  among  the  Funds  to  which  they 
belong,  after  allowing  special  rates  to  certain  temporary  Funds 
and  balances.  The  fraction,  which  was  $299.63,  has  been 
placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 
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The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1899-1900  shows 
an  increase  of  fourteen  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  ,  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments ;  the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  College 
being  combined  in  the  College  account :  — 

Interest  on  Fnnds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $65,850.84 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),    .   .   .     24)554.18 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses, 61,718.18 

Gymnasiom,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,    .   .  none. 

College  Term  BiUs, 484,974.00 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows  :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  ....  $5,057.11 
Use  of  buildings  (not  University  Houses 

and  Lands), 1,560.00 

Laboratory  and  other  fees,  &c.,   .   .    .   .49,810.10 
Sales  of  catalogues,  pamphlets,  &c.,  .   .    8,877.20 

Repayments  of  loans, 237.62 

Sundry  receipts  and  repayments,  ....       486.76    60,978.79    $697,575  99 

Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $84,829.27 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 42,525.89 

College  Expenses,      112,497.64 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 881,184.99 

Gymnasium  Expenses, 9,896.18 

Bepairs,  insurance  and  cleaning  on  College  buildingH 

not  valued  in  Treasurer's  books, 49,637.66 

Scholarships  paid  by  the  University, 3,000.00 

*'             '*        **      College, 8,250.00 

Exhibitions      **        **            *»        450.00 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for  1900- 

1901,  assumed  by  the  University, 8,456.45      695,228.08 

Balance,  showing  the  surplus  for  the  year,  which  has 
been  credited  to  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund,    .   .  $2,347.91 

The  University,  College,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
Library  accounts,  taken  together,  after  paying  the  Veterinary 
School  deficit  of  $8,456.45,  show  a  surplus  of  $2,347.91.  In 
1899-1900  there  was  a  deficit  of  $36,669.51. 

The  Divinity  School  has  a  surplus  of  $223.33.  In  1899-1900 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $642.84. 
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The  Law  School  has  a  surplus  of  $33,225.35.  In  1899-1900 
the  surplus  was  $32,870.16. 

The  Medical  School  has  a  surplus  of  $7,609.83.  In  1899- 
1900  the  surplus  was  $1,306.84. 

The  Dental  School  has  a  surplus  of  $4,086.98.  In  1899- 
1900  the  surplus  was  $4,885.70. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  used  the  income  of  its 
restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  gift.  It  has 
a  surplus  of  unrestricted  income  of  $2,453.50.  In  1899-1900 
the  surplus  was  $6,098.81. 

The  General  Account  of  the  Observatory  has  a  surplus  of 
$543.44.  In  1899-1900  the  surplus  was  of  $2,431.64.  The 
income  of  the  Boy  den  Fund  has  been  used  for  work  in  Peru, 
and  the  usual  large  gifts  from  Mrs.  Draper  have  been  used 
for  the  special  research  work  of  the  Draper  Memorial. 

The  Bussey  Institution  has  a  surplus  of  $3,767.09,  aft«r 
paying  $2,454.34  towards  the  cost  of  new  greenhouses.  In 
1899-1900  there  was  a  surplus  of  $6,794,85. 

The  Peabody  Museum  has  a  deficit  of  $968.29.  In  1899- 
1900  the  deficit  was  $115.81. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  a  deficit  of  $8,456.45.  In  1899- 
1900  the  deficit  was  $4,206.96. 

Oijls  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows :  — 

GIFTS   TO  FORM   NEW  FUNDS   OB   INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $2,370.80  in  cash,  and  securi- 
ties valued  at  $30,500,  to  be  added  to  the  George  C. 
Shattuck  Fund  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  the  anonymous  giver  of  the  Fund  for  the  Professor- 
ship of  Hygiene,  securities  valued  at  $15,680,  to  be  added 
to  that  Fund. 

For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  additional,  from 


Thomas  Allen $500            Amount  brought  forward 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Amet 1,000  Wilder  D.  Bancroft  .   .   . 

Olirer  Ames 1,000  E.  Pieraon  Beebe   .... 

C.  W.  Amory 1,000  A.  S.  Bigelow 

AnonymouB 600  Mrs.  W.  W.  Blackmar  .   . 

Anonjrmous 100  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake 

Anonymous 250  William  Brewster  .... 


Amount  carried  forward   .   .  $4,350  Amount  carried  forward 


$4,850 

10 

1,000 

500 

60 

1,000 

5 


$6,915 


10 


Amonnt  brought  forward  .  .  |6»915 

Shepherd  Brooks 1,000 

John  C.  Chaffin 500 

F.  W.  Chapin 5 

Philip  A.  Chase 260 

James  Coates 500 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.Codman  1,000 

Miss  Helen  Collamore  ....  200 

J.  R.  Coolidge 1,000 

Miss  Sarah  H.  Crocker ....  100 

Henrj  P.  Cortis 10 

F.  Gordon  Dexter 1,000 

George  Dexter 500 

Eben  S.  Draper 1,000 

H.  C.  Ernst 10 

George  F.  Fabyan 1,000 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay 5,000 

Desmond  Fitzgerald 50 

Miss  Cornelia  A.  French  .   .   .  1,000 

Robert  H.  Gardhier 25 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Gardner 100 

George  A.  Gardner 2,000 

John  L.  Gardner 1,000 

Wendell  P.  Garrison 5 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Goodwin    ....  250 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Hammond    ....  500 

Miss  Ellen  R.  Hathaway  ...  50 

Arthur  Hunnewell 250 

H.  n.  Hunnewell 5,000 

Walter  Hunnewell 1,000 

Eben  D.  Jordan 5,000 

B.F.Keith 20 

Birs.  Darid  P.  Kimball  ....  1,000 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .  $87,240 


Amount  brought  forward   .  $87,240 

Thomas  W.  Lawson 5,000 

Mrs.  Henry  Lee 1,000 

Joseph  Lee 50 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Lyman,  Tr.  250 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Miles 10 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan 250 

Louis  Morris 100 

Mrs.  David  Kevins 100 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  ....  100 

Edward  E.  Norton 5 

William  J.  Palmer 1,000 

George  Foster  Peabody    .   .   .  500 

8.  E.  Peabody 1,000 

David  Pingree 1,500 

James  M.  Prendergast  ....  200 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Potter    ....  1,000 

Thomas  E.  Proctor 500 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Robbins 10 

S.  W.  Rodman 25 

Miss  Marian  Russell 200 

Stephen  Salisbury 100 

James  Schouler 25 

Frederick  C.  Shattuck  ....  100 

Mrs.  Howland  Shaw 800 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Shaw    ....  100 

A.  Shuman 100 

Mrs.  Bayard  Thayer 2,000 

Mrs.  Ezra  R.  Thayer     ....  25 

John  E.  Thayer 8,000 

Miss  M.  S.  Walker 1,000 

Henshaw  B.  Walley 5 

John  D.  WilUams 500 

$57,295 


From  the  estate  of  Lucius  F.  Billings,  $5,000,  the  income 
thereof  to  be  used  for  scholarships  ^'  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
but  deserving  medical  students  in  said  Medical  Department." 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Charles  Billings,  $7,500  addi- 
tional, on  account  of  his  unrestricted  bequest  of  $100,000. 

From  Mrs.  Arthur  Blake,  $1,000,  for  establishing  the  F.  B. 
Greenough  Fund  for  Surgical  Research. 

For  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  Endowment,  from 

Anonymous,  through  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Sec'y  .  $10,000.00 

Francis  H.  Johnson 500.00 

Balance  of  snbscriptionf ,  through  F.  G.  Peabody  6 .66 

$10,506.66 
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From  members  of  the  Class  of  1868,  $1,275,  to  be  added  to 
the  Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Henry  Eddy,  $45,000,  on  account 
of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Calvin  Ellis,  $5,000,  the  final  pajrment 
on  account  of  his  bequest  of  $50,000,  the  income  thereof  to  be 
iq)plied  primarily  towards  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  of 
such  descendants  of  David  Ellis  and  Beulah  Newell,  formerly 
of  Dedham,  and  of  John  Ellis  and  Hannah  Ellis,  formerly 
of  Walpole,  as  may  be  students  in  Harvard  College ;  also 
$48,488.39,  the  final  payment  of  his  residuary  bequest, 
amounting  to  $317,122.09,  the  income  thereof  to  be  used 
towards  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  certain  professors  in 
the  Medical  School  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  for  other  purposes 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  in  addition  to  previous 
receipts  from  her  estate  amounting  to  $50,942.47  for  the  same 
purpose,  real  estate  in  the  town  of  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Me., 
valued  at  $10,000,  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  towards  the 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  certain  professors  in  the  Medical 
School  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine;  also  cash  and  securities  amounting  to 
$48,401.47,  the  final  payment  of  her  residuary  bequest 
amounting  to  $108,801.47,  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied 
primarily  towards  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  of  such 
descendants  of  David  Ellis  and  Beulah  Newell,  formerly  of 
Dedham,  and  of  John  Ellis  and  Hannah  Ellis,  formerly 
of  Walpole,  as  may  be  students  in  Harvard  College. 

From  the  estate  of  John  Davis  Williams  French,  his 
unrestricted  bequest  of  $5,000. 

From  Walter  Hunnewell,  $5,000,  In  memory  of  Willard 
Peele  Hunnewell,  of  the  Class  of  1904,  to  be  used  for  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  King,  $500,  for  establishing 
a  Free  Bed  Fund  for  the  Stillman  Infirmary. 

For  the  Henry  Lee  Professorship  of  History,  or  of  some 
other  branch  of  social  science,  additional,  from 

Elliot  C.Lee $25,000 

Mri.  Henry  Lee 25,000 

$50,000 
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From  the  estate  of  Henry  L.  Pierce,  $5,000  additional,  on 
account  of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $4,681.80  in  cash  and  $45,318.20 
in  securities,  to  establish  a  Fund  to  be  used  eventually  for  the 
advancement  of  astronomical  science. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Robinson,  $200,000,  to  be  added 
to  their  previous  gift  of  $100,000,  to  establish,  in  memory  of 
their  son,  the  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Endowment  Fund,  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  Saltonstall,  $50,000,  for  establish- 
ing, as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  the  Gurdon  Saltonstall  Fund, 
the  income  to  be  used  ^*  for  the  maintenance  of  instruction  in 
the  liberal  arts,  whether  for  undergraduates  or  graduates, 
or  for  the  support  of  students,  undergraduates  or  graduates, 
who  may  need  assistance  and  who  by  their  good  conduct  and 
success  in  study  may  deserve  the  same";  also  $6,000  to  be 
added  to  the  Saltonstall  Scholarship  Fund,  and  $3,000  to 
be  added  to  the  Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Henry  Saltonstall,  $10,000,  to  be 
added  to  the  Gurdon  Saltonstall  Fund,  which  was  established 
under  the  will  of  her  husband. 

From  William  A.  Wadsworth  and  Herbert  Wadsworth, 
$25,000,  to  be  added  to  the  Edward  Austin  Fund  for 
Scholars  and  Teachers,  and  $1,500,  to  be  added  to  the 
Edward  Austin  Fund  for  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  of 
the  Medical  School. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld,  $2,000  addi- 
tional, the  final  payment  on  account  of  her  bequest  of  $10,000, 
for  establishing  the  Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholarship. 

From  two  members  of  the  Wilder  family,  $25,000,  their 
final  payment  towards  a  fund  of  $40,000,  which  they  offered 
to  give  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  professorship  in 
the  Medical  School  *'to  be  known  forever  as  the  Charles 
Wilder  Chair" ;  the  department  of  medicine  which  this 
chair  shall  represent  to  be  named  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Corporation. 

From  Henry  P.  Walcott,  $2,500,  to  establish  a  fund,  '^the 
income  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
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sick  students  of  the  University  as  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Stilhnan  Infirmary  for  treatment,  and  are  not  able  to  meet 
its  necessary  charges." 

From  the  estate  of  David  Ames  Wells,  $1,335.21  in  cash, 
and  securities  valued  by  the  executor  at  $76,816.90,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Wells's  residuary  bequest  for  establishing  a 
prize  and  publication  fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Roger  Wolcott,  $10,000,  to  be  added  to 
the  J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund,  and  $10,000,  to  be  added  to 
the  Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund.  These  Funds 
were  established  by  Roger  Wolcott  in  1891  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000  each. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
f  826 ^669. 43 y  as  is  also  stated  on  page  30  of  this  report. 

GIFTS   FOR   IMMEDIATE   USE. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $2,250,  towards  the  payment  of 
a  salary  in  the  College. 

From  anonymous  givers,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  Nor- 
wegian photographs  for  the  Department  of  Geology  and 
Geography,  in  remembrance  of  Ole  Bull. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Prize 
Scholarship  for  1901-02. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $600,  an  unrestricted  gift. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $304.10,  for  a  microscope  for 
the  Department  of  the  Medical  School  '*  devoted  to  the  investi- 
gation of  cancer  under  the  trust  fund  created  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Caroline  Croft." 

From  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  $2,500  additional,  "for  the  study 
of  the  improvement  of  sugar-cane  and  other  tropical  plants." 

From  the  Babcock-Wilcox  Co.,  $3,000,  towards  the  cost  of 
two  boilers  and  a  superheater  for  Pierce  Hall. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  eighteenth  yearly 
payment  for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  F.  P.  Bonney,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  reference 
books  for  Professor  Macvane's  courses  in  government. 
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For  the  Botanic  Garden ,  from 

Anonjinous $92.50 

Anonymous 180.00 

Anonymous 200.00 

A.  F.  EsUbrook 100.00 

Henry  GraTes 100.00 

C.  G.  Roebling 100.00 

J.  E.  Rothwell 20.00 

A.  Shuman 10.00 

$802.50 

Through  Francis  G.  Peabody,  $45.48,  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  a  gift  for  furnishing  the  Shepard  Room  in  Phillips 
Brooks  House,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House  Endowment. 

From  W.  E.  Byerly,  $57. 11,  towards  the  cost  of  publishing 
the  Annals  of  Mathematics  in  1899-1900. 

For  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  books,  etc.,  for  the  Labora- 
tory of  Comparative  Pathology,  from 

George  F.  Fabyan $250 

Frederick  C.  Shattnck 250 

$500 

For  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  certain  Cuban  Teach- 
ers during  a  course  at  the  Summer  School  of  1900,  from 

Miss  K.  L.  Bates $50.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Beale,  Jr.  (additional)    .  25.00 

F.  A.  Blackmer  (additional) 100.00 

Boston  School  Teachers  (additional) 8.00 

Charles  J.  Glidden 100.00 

Walter  E.  Hayward 5.00 

Arthur  H.  Nichols 50.00 

R 50.00 

Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw 185.40 

Ten  Cuban  Teachers 18.25 

Undergraduates 807.96 

$894.61 

From  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  $50,  the  first  of  five  annual  gifts 
of  $50  each,  offered  by  him  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  the 
Chinese  question,  for  the  College  Library. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional  sum 
of  $9,999.96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observa- 
tory in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
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spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is  honor- 
ably associated. 

From  Charles  W.  Eliot,  $63.90,  for  the  Laboratory  of 
Comparative  Pathology. 

For  the  purchase  of  wax  models  for  the  Embryological 
Laboratory,  illustrating  the  development  of  the  human  ear, 
from 

Clarence  J.  Blake !»ir. 

Harris  Kennedy 40 

Charles  S.  Minot 15 

$70 

From  Miss  Kate  Furbish,  $25,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Gray  Herbarium  Library. 

For  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  portraits  of  David  Garrick 
for  the  Library,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Justin  Winsor,  from 


Winthrop  Ames $100 

G.  P.  Baker 25 

B.F.Bell 10 

Gordon  Knox  Bell 20 

Gilman  CoUamore 10 

D.  P.  Griswold 10 

J.H.Hyde 10 

A.  D.  Irring 1 

Edward  King 10 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .   .  $196 


Amount  brought  forward     .   .  $196 

A.  H.  Newman 10 

J.  A.  Noyes 10 

Arthur  Pier 6 

Franklin  H.  Sargent 10 

Albert  Stickney 10 

P.  B.  Thompson 5 

E.  J.  WendeU 25 

J.  Wendell,  Jr 10 

mi 


From  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, $500,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  performance  of  Lessing's 
**  Minna  von  Bamhelm  "  given  in  Sanders  Theatre,  to  be  added 
to  the  gifts  for  collections  for  a  Oermanic  Museum. 

From  Mrs.  Asa  Oray,  $25.29,  for  binding  periodicals  in  the 
Library  of  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

For  the  Gray  Herbarium,  from 


Walter  B.  Adams   .   .   .    . 
Miss  Mary  S.  Ames   .   .   . 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Howard  P.  Arnold  .   .   .   . 

Louis  Arnold 

Walter  C.  Baylies  .   .   .   . 

Thomas  P.  Beal 

A.  C.  Bent 

Amount  carried  forward 


$10  Amount  brought  forward 

50  Francis  S.  Blake    .... 

5  William  P.  Blake   .... 

25  James  C.  Braman  .... 

25  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer .... 

5  Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer  .   . 

10        Addison  Brown 

10  Edward  I.  Browne  .... 

10        Stephen  Bullard 

$150  Amount  carried  forward 


$150 
10 
10 
5 
25 
15 
10 
10 
10 

$245 
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Amount  brought  forward  .   .  $246 

Mrs.  William  S.  Bullard  ...  10 

J.  Elliot  Cabot 10 

James  B.  Case 10 

H.  D.  Chapin 10 

Charles  F.  Choate 10 

Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke 10 

Miss  Helen  Collamore  ....  10 

John  T.  Coolidge 10 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Cummings  ....  10 

Charles  P.  Curtis 10 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis  ....  10 

Henry  P.  Curtis 10 

Louis  Curtis 10 

C.  H.  Dalton 10 

Samuel  B.  Dana 10 

Edward  S.  Dodge 10 

Mrs.  Samuel  Downer    ....  10 

Mrs.  J.  W.  ElUot 10 

E.  M.  Famsworth 10 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 86 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Fiske 10 

S.  W.  Fletcher 10 

Miss  Amy  Folsom 10 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes 16 

Francis  A.  Foster 10 

Francis  C.  Foster 10 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster ....  10 

A  friend 6 

A  friend 20 

C.  W.  Galloupe 10 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 10 

W.  A.  Gardner 10 

George  A.  Goddard 10 

Reginald  Gray 10 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Greenleaf  ...  25 

John  Greenough 10 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Grew 26 

George  W.  Hammond   ....  10 

Mrs.  George  W.  Hammond  .   .  10 

Charles  Head 10 

Augustus  Hemenway     ....  10 

J.  P.  B.  Henshaw 10 

E.  A.  Hills 10 

Robert  C.  Hooper 20 

Clement  S.  Houghton    ....  10 

Miss  Katharine  Horsford  ...  10 

Henry  S.  Howe 10 

Henry  S.  Hunnewell 10 

Amount  carried  forward  .  •  $800 


Amount  brought  forward  .   .  $800 

Walter  Hunnewell 10 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Jackson    ...  10 

William  A.  JeflPries 10 

Charles  W.  Jenks 10 

Bernard  Jenney 10 

Edward  C.  Johnson 10 

George  G.  Kennedy 626 

Darid  P.  Kimball 10 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball .    .•  .   .  10 

Henry  H.  Kimball 10 

Lemuel  C.  Kimball,  Jr.     ...  10 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Laughlin     ....  10 

George  C.  Lee 10 

J.  R.  Leeson 60 

George  V.  Leverett 26 

Mrs.  George  Linder 10 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lodge 16 

Augrustus  P.  Loring 10 

Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring  ...  10 

Miss  Louisa  P.  Loring  ....  10 

William  Caleb  Loring    ....  16 

Mrs.  T.  K.  Lothrop 10 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 10 

Haslett  McKim 20 

Miss  E.  F.  Mason 10 

Albert  Matthews 6 

Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Morse  ....  10 

William  A.  Munroe 10 

Grenville  H.  Norcross   ....  10 

Mrs.  Otis  Norcross 10 

Peder  Olsen 10 

Miss  Emily  L.  Osgood  ....  10 

Miss  E.  S.  Parkman 10 

Frank  E.  Peabody 10 

F.  H.  Peabody 600 

Miss  Mary  R.  Peabody,  trustee  10 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Phillips 25 

Henry  Pickering 10 

Mrs.  Henry  Pickering  ....  10 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Pickman 10 

David  Pingree 10 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Potter 60O 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam    .   .  10 

George  Putnam 60 

Edward  L.  Rand 10 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Read 20 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Reed 10 

George  £.  Richards 10 

Amount  carried  forward  .  ,  $8,010 
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Amoant  brought  forward  .  .  $8,010 


8.  W.  Rodmui  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Rogers  .  . 
Demnan  W.  Ross  .  .  . 
Mrs.  M.  Denman  Ross  . 
Mrs.  Waldo  O.  Ross  .  . 
J.  E.  Rothwell  .... 
Mrs.  Robert  8.  Russell  . 
8.  D.  8arge«iit  .... 
Mrs.  Winthrop  Sargent 
George  O.  Sears  .   .   .   . 

Francis  Shaw 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw    .   .   . 
DaTid  N.  SkilUngs     .   . 

Isaac  Spragne 

Mrs.  Isaac  Spragoe    .   . 

F.  P.  Spragne 

Charles  H.  Tweed  .   .   . 
B.  Vaughan 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Amount  brought  forward  .  .  $8,S00 

C.  W 50 

Miss  Caroline  B.  Ward  ....        10 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Warren 10 

Frank  G.  Webster 10 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Webster    ...         10 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Welch    ...         10 

George  W.  Weld 10 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Wesselhoeft        10 

George  R.  White 500 

10 
80 
200 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


8.  B.  Whiting 

Mrs.  Edward  Whitney  .   .   . 
Emile  F.  Williams     .... 

Edward  8.  Wood 

Mrs.  Charlotte  F.  Woodman 
Miss  Mary  Woodman    .  .   . 

Henry  Woods 

Charles  L.  Young 


Amount  carried  forward  .   .  $3,200 


$4,110 


From  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
formerly  Danish  Consul  at  Boston,  $500  additional,  for  the 
purchase  of  Scandinavian  books. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  $2,500  additional, 
towards  building  the  new  boat-house. 

From  Francis  L.  Higginson,  $10,000,  for  the  purchase 
and  arrangement  of  a  piece  of  land  for  summer  work  in 
connection  with  the  Scientific  School,  and  $10,000  for  uses 
in  connection  with  the  Harvard  Union;  any  residue  not  re- 
quired for  those  purposes  to  be  used  for  furnishing  Pierce 
Hall. 

From  James  J.  Higginson,  $200,  for  the  purchase  of  land  in 
New  Hampshire  for  summer  surveying. 

From  Samuel  Hill,  $50,  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  in  such  manner  as  the  Chairman  may 
direct. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $250,  for  an  additional  course 
in  History  in  1900-01. 

From  the  estate  of  John  Holmes,  $13.77,  the  final  payment 
on  account  of  his  bequest  of  $300  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
students. 

From  Horatio  A.  Lamb,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  music  for  the  library  of  the  Division  of  Music. 
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For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library,  from 

Archibald  Caiy  CooUdge $3,764 

Dante  Society 25 

Saturday  Club  of  Boston 500 

John  Harvey  Treat 300 

$4,589 

From  James  Loeb,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  publications  of 
Labor  Unions,  and  $300  on  account  of  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
Fellowship  for  1901-02. 

For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Lowell  Memorial  Library, 
from 

M.  L.  Cate $2 

A.  R.  Marsh 50 

$52 

From  Theodore  Lyman,  $500,  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  approved  by 
Professor  Trowbridge,  and  $500  for  improving  the  ventilation 
of  room  41  therein,  and  for  any  other  purpose  connected  with 
the  Laboratory  approved  by  Assistant  Professor  Sabine. 

For  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  mammal  skins  for  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  additional,  from 

Anonymous $620  Amount  brought  forward  .   .  $1,520 

William  Brewster 100        D.  L.  Pickman 800 

Louis  Cabot 500        Francis  Shaw 50 

Arthur  F.  EsUbrook 100        W.  S.  Spaulding 50 

Charles  F.  Folsom  (additional)  50        Mrs.  Bayard  Thayer 500 

Henry  S.  Hunnewell 50        W.  P.  Wharton 200 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell 100        Walter  Woodman 100 


Amount  carried  forward   .   .  $1,520  $2,720 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
its  fourth  annual  payment  of  $2,500,  ''to  be  expended  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  by  the  Director,  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  Trees." 

From  the  Division  of  Mathematics,  $15,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  that  Department. 

From  A.  H.  Parker,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Library. 

From  Francis  H.  Peabody,  $100,  **  to  enable  the  Gray 
Herbarium  to  have  certain  type  specimens  examined  and 
sketched  at  the  Boyal  Botanical  Museum  of  Berlin." 
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For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  from 

Mrt.  N.  E.  BajHet $50 

Clarence  B.  Moore 500 


$560 


From  James  J.  Piftnam  and  Moorfield  Storey,  trustees,  $500 
towards  a  salary  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Bobinson,  who  have  previously 
given,  in  memory  of  their  son,  Nelson  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  the 
Class  of  1900,  $115,000  for  the  erection  of  an  Architecture 
Building  and  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  prints,  casts, 
etc.,  $30,000  additional  for  the  Architecture  Building. 

From  Jacob  H.  SchifT,  $10,000  additional,  for  <*the  erection 
of  a  building  to  house  the  Semitic  collection,"  and  $10,000  for 
its  furnishing. 

From  Charles  Liebmann,  James  Loeb,  Luther  Mott,  and 
Percy  S.  Straus,  $75,  for  a  course  of  public  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Semitic  Department. 

Towards  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  for  five  years  from  September  1, 
1901,  from 

J.  R.  CooUdge $5,000 

RoMeUGray 250 


$5,250 


From  Theobald  Smith,  $25,  towards  the  expenses  for  re- 
search in  the  Laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$3,704.05,  for  the  library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

For  additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field,  from 

Jamei  J.  Higginton $2,500 

Mn.  Jamei  J.  Higginson 2,500 


$5,000 

For  the  South  End  House  Fellowship,  from 

Charles  B.  Bamei,  Jr $50  Amount  brought  forward  .   .   .  $300 

Julian  L.  Coolidge 100        Edward  W.  Grew 100 

WiUiam  A.  Dupee 100        Randolph  C.  Grew 100 

George  S.  Fitke 50        James  a  Lowell 100 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .   .  $.S00  $600 
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From  Oscar  F.  Straus,   $100,   for  the  benefit  of  needy 
students. 
For  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  from 


C.  W.  Amory fWO 

W.  8.  Bigelow 200 

George  Batj  Blake       's 

Fnncit  SUnlon  Bltke  > ^^ 

LoweU  BUke  )  |800 


From  Ezra  R.  Thayer,  $25,  to  be  added  to  the  gifts  for 
collections  for  a  Germanic  Museum. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  for  a  Travelling  Fellowship 
in  Botany  for  1900-01. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
f  129^497. 77 J  as  is  also  stated  on  page  28  of  this  report. 


CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,  Treasurer. 


Boston,  NoTember  4,  1901 


^OOOUNTS 
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Chneral  StcUement  of  Beoeipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  notet,  mortgages,  advances,  &c., $58,046.80 

Interest  on  Policies  Bifass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 849.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. 

Deposit  in  New  England  Trust  Co., $68.03 

<«        <«   National  Union  Bank, 8,794.02 

'<        '(  Old  Boston  National  Bank, 819.89 

<'        <'   Suffolk  National  Bank, 100.68         4,282.68 

Interest  on  Public  Funds  (after  deducting  $2,900.52  for  sinking 
premiums). 

United  States  4's, $18,265.08 

Massachusetts  3i*s, 1,889.40 

Otj  of  Boston  8i'8, 850.00       14,954.48 

Interest  on  Sundry  Bonds  (after  deducting  $2,425.58  for  sinking 
premiums). 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's, $10,162.71 

**      Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  4*s, 8,000.00 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.  4l*s, 10,800.00 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  5*s, 8,527.62 

Brookline  Qas  Light  Co.  5's, 250.00 

Chicago  Edison  Co.  5*s, 111.11 

Chicago  June.  Railways  k  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.5*s,  14,979.85 

Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  TardsCo.4*s,  8,811.11 

Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  8l's, 691.52 

Metropolitan  Tel.  k  Tel.  Co.  5*s, 7,500.00 

New  England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  6*8, 7,128.90 

*«                 "            «*          6'8, 4,058.82        76,021.64 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $7,806.21 
for  sinking  premiums) . 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4's, $4,000.00 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  So.  Western  8i*s, 8,500.00 

Baogor  &  Aroostook  5's  (Van  Buren  extension),  .  4,767.50 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6*s, 20,177.96 

Central  Vermont  4*s, 1,740.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4*s, 120.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  3i*s, 22,214.42 

Chicago  k  No.  W.,  Madison  Extension  7's,  ....  5,310.09 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific  4's, 8,920.90 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  4*s, 4,000.00 

Eastern  6*8, 17,230.88 

Eastern  sterling  6*8, 5,736.68 

Fort  ScoU,  So.  E.  k  Memphis  7*8, 5,890.00 

Indiana,  Illinois  k  Iowa  4*s, 1,666.67 

Kansas  k  Missouri  5*8, 2,700.00 

Long  Island  4*8, 9,875.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   •   •   •  $112,350.09  $154,154.54 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

July  31,  1901. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Ezpensei  in  the 

University,  a«  per  Table  I  (page  66). 

Salariei, $89,968.99 

Retiring  Allowances, 9,627.62 

Sundry  paymenta  made  from  ipecial  Fundi,  .  7,463.60 

Other  ezpenaet, 44,876.28 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinarj  Medicine 

for  1900-01, 8,466  46 

$110,276.94 
Lets  repayment  to  William  HayOB  Fogg 

Fund, 8,080.98    $107,246.96 

Ck>llege9  a«  per  Table  II  (page  69). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $866,284.99 

Sundry  salaries, 14,960.00 

Repairs,  insurance,  and  cleaning  on  College 

Buildings,  not  valued  in  Treasurer's  hooks,  49,687.66 

General  expenses, 49,096.66 

Fellowships, 20,876.00 

Scholarships, 46,947.72 

Exhibitions, 22,676.94 

Prizes, 2,186.74 

Botanic  Grarden  and  Botanic  Museum,  .   .   .   .  10,011.82 

Gray  Herbarium, 7,768.28 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 9,396.18 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 2,802.03 

Appleton  Chapel, 8,669.71 

Summer  Schools, 17,644.18 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,    ....  1,616.80 

Apparatus,  &c.,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  .  677.06 
Publication  expenses,  from  special  Funds  and 

gifts, 3,528.66 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  6,572.92 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories,  37.097 .10      676,672 .88 

Library 9  as  per  Table  III  (page  72). 

SaUries, $16,220.83 

Services  and  wages, 17,738.44 

Books, 25,121.97 

Other  expenses, 9,666.62       67,647.86 

Biyinity  School,  as  per  Table  TV  (page  76). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $27,101.48 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 1,622.88 

Other  expenses, 8,868.85       37,498.21 

Amount  carried  forward, $888,969.91 
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General  StatemerU  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (continued), 

Amoants  brought  forward,    .   .     $112,350.09    $154,154.54 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (continued) . 

Massachusetts  Electric  Go's.  4l*s, 2,250.00 

Metropolitan  West  Side  Elerated  4'b, 8,000.00 

Minneapolis  Union  5's, 4,866.88 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  3i*s(L.S.  &  M.S. 

Coll.), 6,974.85 

New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  84*s  (M.  C.  Coll.),    .   .  1,190.00 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  4's, 7,884.18 

Rutland  6's, 569.88 

Second  Avenue  5's, 8,941.67 

Third  Avenue  4*b, 8,959.80 

Union  Pacific  4*s, 18,000.00      169,986.70 

Dividends  on  Sundry  Stocks. 

American  Surety  Co., $88.00 

First  National  Bank, 156.00 

General  Electric  Co., 16.00 

Illinois  &  Miss.  Telegraph  Co., 25.00 

Improved  Dwelling  House  Association, 10.00 

Merchants  National  Bank, 51.00 

Old  Boston        *^          "       16.00 

Western  Gas  Co., 48.00 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 62.50            467.50 

Dividends  on  Manufacturing  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., $1,200.00 

Merrimack             *»              *' 561.00 

Pacific  Mills, 2,400.00         4,161.00 

Dividends  on  Railroad  Stocks. 

Boston  &  Albany, $994.50 

Boston  Elevated, 144.00 

Boston  &  Lowell, 8,080.00 

Boston  &  Maine, 2,219.00 

Boston  &  Maine,  preferred, 278.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 12,748.50 

Fitchburg,  preferred, 1,185.00 

Manhattan, 17.00 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 11,615.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 812.00 

Northern  (N.  H.), 1,740.00 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred, 15.00 

Old  Colony, 2,695.00 

Pennsylvania, 6,000.00 

Rutland,  preferred, 8,200.00 

West  End  Street,  preferred, 238.00       46,476.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $875,245.74 
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<^f  the  Treamirer  of  Harvard  College^ 

July  31, 1901. 

EXPENSES  {continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $888,958.91 

Law  School,  m  per  Table  Y  (page  77) . 

Salaries  for  instmction, $49,188.83 

Scholarships, 8,100.00 

Other  expenses, 86,975.50       89,S08.88 

Medioal  Sohool,  as  per  Table  VI  (page  78). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $100,891.64 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 5,760.00 

Fellowships, 8,085.00 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 4,687.98 

Prizes  and  expenses, 112.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 387.62 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifU,    ....  1,848.06 
Sundry  payments  made  from  special  Funds 

and  gifts, 8,478.65 

Laboratory  appropriations, 15,800.28 

Other  expenses, 82,517.84      168,014.02 

Dental  Sohool,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  82). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $12,605.00 

Other  expenses,      15,668.25       28,268.25 

Mnsenm  of  Comparative  Zodlogy,  as  per 

Table  VIII  (page  83). 
Paid  from  sundry  Funds  on  the  order  of  the 

Faculty, $26,967.01 

SturgiB  Hooper  Fund,  salary, 5,415.36 

BchoUrship, 166.66 

Collection  of  Mammal  skins, 5,012.65       87,551.68 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Bthnology,  as  per  Table  IX 

(page  84). 
Peabody  Professor  Fund,  Peabody  Pro- 
fessor,   $2,820.98 

Fellowships  and  Scholarship, 1,771.08 

Other  expenses,      6,802.52        10,894.48 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  X  (page  85). 

Salaries, $18,500.00 

Other  expenses, 39,070.07       52,570.07 

Bussey  Institution^  as  per  table  XI  (page  86) . 

Salaries  for  instruction, $6,950.00 

Other  expenses, 11,008.72        17,958.72 

Arnold  Arboretum,  as  per  Table  XII  (page  87) . 

Salaries, $8,500.00 

Other  expenses, 15,761.88        19,261.88 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,312,187.79 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $875,245.74 

Diyidends  on  Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks. 

Barristers  Hall  Trust, $8,860.24 

Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 675.00 

Essex  Street  Trust, 8,000.00 

Paddock  Building  Trust, 4,698.68       11,628.87 

Real  Estate  Investments,  from  rents,  &c.,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands) . 

Gross  receipts, $40,876.60 

Less  Taxes, $4,089.80 

Insurance, 87.50 

Repairs,  improvements, 
care*  Ac., 21,611.08    25,788.88  $15,188.27 

Boston  (general  inrestments). 

Gross  receipts, $189,794.70 

Less  Taxes, $87,766.08 

Insurance, 8,579.19 

Repairs,  improvements, 
care*  Ac., 2,842.79    48,688.06  146,106.64 

BuBSey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipts, $41,488.78 

Less  Taxes, $9,061.94 

Insurance, 951.51 

Interest 1,489.28 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c., 5,020.78 

Heat  and  power,     .   .   .  5,120.75    21,644.21    19,789.52 

Sundry  estates  (special  investments). 

Gross  receipts, $6,044.01 

Less  Taxes, $1,258.66 

Repairs, 467.56 

Insurance, 260.04 

Advances  r^Miid,    .   .   .  40.72      2,021.98      4,022.08      186,066.46 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II, $484,974.00 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV, 7,012.13 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V, 95,525.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI, 122,328.63 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII, 20,000.46 

Bnssey  Institution,  as  per  Table  XI, 2,610.00 

.    School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XIII,  2,666.82      786, 1 16.08 

Amount  carried  forward,      .   . $1,807,047.10 
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of  the  TreamvnT  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
July  31, 1901. 

EXPENSES  (eoniinued), 

Anumnt  brought  forward, $1,818,187.79 

Sohool  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  m  per  TaUe 

Xni(pEge87). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $6,607.60 

Scholarships, 290.00 

Other  expenses,     14,668.57 

$21,461.07 

Less  deficit  for  1900-01  asiomed  by  the  Uniyersity,  8,466.46       12,994.62 

Annuities  from  the  following  Funds. 

Anonymous, $200.00 

BUBSey  Trust, 4,000.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Oroft, 2,048.06 

Gnmey, 1,000.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene, 2,000.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer, 480.00 

Oharlea  WUder, 266.60       9,984.65 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  ClaM  of  1863, 149.00 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, $68,871.48 

^*       the  purchase  of  land  in  New  Hampshire,  6,850.00 

Harvard  Memorial  Society  Fund,  senices,  ...  71.87 

John  W.  &  Belinda  !■.  Randall  Fund, .  .  200.00 
Daniel  Williams  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Herring  Pond  and  Masphee  Indians, 746.88 

Sarah   Winslow  Fund,  to  the  Minister  and 

Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 212.70       66,951.98 

Construction  Funds. 

Architecture  Building,      $109,176.71 

Brighton  Marsh  Fence, 29,627.63 

New  Boat  House, 25,414.61 

Pierce  Hall, 188,409.66 

Semitic  Building, 85,891.79 

John  Slmpkins  Hall, 11,789.34 

StUlman  Infirmary, 67,885.70 

UniTersity  Museum, 60,222.79      477,867.18 


Total  amount  of  expenses,  carried  forward,  ....  $1,879,685.02 
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ChnercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DisbursemenU 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (continued). 

AmoQnt  brought  forward, $1,307,047.10 

Snndries. 

William  Pexmoyer  Annuity, $117.68 

Asa  Gray's  copTrights, 1,261.69 

Matthews  JScholanhips  (1  net  rents  of  Hall),  .  5,899.88 

Tmateei  of  Edward  Hopkins, 191.28 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  &c., 8,888.19 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers, 425.78 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,  ....  622.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Diyinity  School  Alnmni  Dinner,  .  53.00 

Sale  of  hooks,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,  ....  4,155.82 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  Bussey  Institution,  6,033.44 

Repajrment  of  adTances  for  microscopes,     ....  1,707.30 
Repayment  of  part  of  cost  of  publishing  Obsenrar 

tory  annals, 2,140.26 

Sundry  repayments, 803.55 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  students  at  Medi- 
cal School, 4,100.00 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Medical  and  Veterinary 

students  at  Dental  School, 960.00 

Subscriptions  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 20.00 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  .  70.00 

Use  of  lockers  in  Homenway  Gymnasium,    .  .  3,668.50 

Use  of  Gymnasium  by  graduates, 30.00 

Use  of  Buildings  (not  Univ.  Houses  and  Lands),  .  5,160.00 

Fees  for  admission  and  condition  examinations,     .  2,993.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, 5,881.89 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,  ....  10,167.10 

Fees  from  Divinity  Summer  School, 1,335.00 

Laboratory  fees, 23,466.65 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, $18,146.35 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,  .          400.00  18,546.35 

Fees  from  Summer  Camp,  Engineering, 1,035.60 

Fees  from  Laboratory,  Dental  School, 2,176.55 

Fees  for  use  of  microscopes.  Veterinary  School,    .  34.00 

Fines, 351.45 

Trustee  of  C.  Ii.  Hanoook  real  estate,     ....  348.81 

Loans  to  student  repaid,         1,573.54     108,668.26 

Sundry  Gifts  for  immediate  use  (see  page  20), 129,497.77 

Total  amount  of  income, $1,545,213.18 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

GIFTS   FOR  CAPITAL  ACCOUKT.  « 

Edward  Austin  Fund  (additional), $25,000.00 

Sdward  Austin  Fund,  Bact.  Laboratory  (additional),  1,500.00 


Amounts  carried  forward, $26,500.00$1,545,213.18 
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of  the  Trecuurer  of  Harva/rd  CoUege^ 
J^  81, 1901. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Amoant  brought  forward, $1,879,686.01 

GENERAL  INYESTMBIITS. 

$100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Conv.  Deb.  4't  of 

1911  (70%  of  principai  and  full  premium),  $70,760.00 

100,000  Indiana,  IUinoi0  k  Iowa  R.  R.  let  M.  4't  of  1960,  96,600.00 

100,000  Long  Island  Railway  Co.  Unified  M.  4's  of  1949,  96,267.60 
100,000  Massachntettf  Electric  Companiet  41  %  €k>ld 

Coupon  Notes  of  1906, 98,000.00 

46,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Parchaae  Money  let  M. 

6*tofl926,      60,6S6.00 

100,000  Chicago  Edison  Co.  1st  M.  6's  of  1926,    .   .   .  107,260.00 

166  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qoincy  R.  R.,  .  16,600.00 

667      *'    Pennsylvania  R.  R., 40,026.04 

2,000      «    Barristers  Hall  Tmst  (20%), 40,000.00 

1,760      "            "                •«          (10%), 17,600.00 

1,700      ««            «'                "              "        17,000.00 

1,313  shares  Paddock  Building  Tmst  (10%),   .   .   .  18,180.00 
Gerrish  Block,  47  to  69  Blackstone  St.  and  72  to  76 

North  St.,  Boston, 192,876.76 

Estate,  Washington  St.,  North,  Boston,  Improrements,  8,847.87 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  in  account, $196.62 

Less  expenses, 2.18  194.84 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds  bought,    .   .   .  4,122.22 

AdTances  to  Botoh  Laboratory, 6,637.62 

«        «  Harvard  Dining  Association, 21.16 

"        «  R^TI^ftl^  Hall  Association, 11,166.66 

Notes  of  manufacturing  companies,  &c.,.  .  $780,000.00 

Less  notes  paid, 710.000.00  70.000.00     966,002.06 

SPECIAL  nrYESTMEirrs. 

Estate  No.  3  Divinity  Avenue,  Cambridge  (University 
Houses  and  Lands  Account), $13,168.60 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea.  Legal  Expenses  (C.  Ii.  Han- 
OOOkFund), 10.00 

14  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  k.  Quincy  R.  R.  (Price 

Qreenleaf  Fund), i,400.oo 

16  shares  American  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  preferred, 
received  in  part  payment  for  16  shares  Western  Gas 
Co.  exchanged  (David  Ames  Weld  Fund),    .  .      1,620.00 

4^  shares  American  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  received 
in  part  payment  for  16  shares  Western  Oas  Co.  ex- 
changed (David  Ames  Weld  Fund), 80.00 

100  shares  Paddock   Building   Trust  (10%)   (Prioe 

Gkreenleaf  Fund), i,ooo.oo      17,168.60 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  $2,862,806.68 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbureementa 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,    ....  $26,500. 00 $1,545,218 .18 

GIFTS  won  CAPITAL  ACCouirT  (continued), 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fund  (additional), $57,295.00 

IiUOios  F.  Billings  Fund, 5,000.00 

Bobert  Charles  Billings  Fund  (additional),    .  .  7,500.00 

F.  B.  Greenough  Fund  for  Surgical  Research,     .   .  1,000.00 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Endowment, 10,506.66 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868  (additional),    .  1,275.00 

Bobert  Henry  Eddy  Fund, 45,000.00 

Calvin  Ellis  Fund  (additional), 48,488.89 

Calvin  and  IiUOy  Ellis  Aid  Fund  (additional),    .   .  58,401.47 

Luoy  BUis  Fund  (additional), 10,000.00 

John  Davis  Williams  French  Fund, 6,ooo.oo 

Fund  for  the  AdTancement  of  Astronomical  Science    .     50,000.00 

Willard  Feele  Hmmewell  Fund,  ....#..  5,ooo.oo 

Free  Bed  Fund  for  the  StUlman  Inflrmaiy,     ....  500.00 

Henry  Lee  Professorship  Fund  (additional),     .   .   .  50,000.00 

Henry  L.  Fierce  Residuary  Bequest  (additional),  5,000.00 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr.  Endowment  Fund  (additional) ,  200,000.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  Fund  (additional), 15,680.00 

Gordon  Saltonstall  Fund, 60,000.00 

Saltonstall  Scholarship  Fund  (additional),    ....  6,000.00 

Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship  Fund(additional) ,  8,000.00 

George  C.  ShattUCk  Fund  (additional),     ....  82,870.80 

Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholarship  Fund  (additional) ,  2,000.00 

Charles  Wilder  Professorship  Fund  (additional),    .  25,000.00 

Henry  F.  Walcott  Fund, 2,500.00 

David  Ames  Wells  Fund, 78,152.11 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott  Fund  (addi- 
tional),      10,000.00 

J.  Huntington  Woloott  Fund  (additional),  .   .   .  10,000.00     826,669.48 

8ALB8,   ETC.,   OBKERAL  IMVB8TMENT8. 

$56,000  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited  4i's,  called  and 

paid  off  at  par, $56,000.00 

85,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Keb.)  R.  R.  non.  ex.  6's, 

called  and  paid  off  at  par, 85,000.00 

100,000  Eastern  R.  R.  Ist  M.  6's  of  1906, 114,250.00 

14,000  Fort  Scott,  South  Eastern  &  Memphis  R.  R. 

Ist  M.  7*8,  called  and  paid  off  at  105,  .   .  .  14,700.00 

2  Rights  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincj  R.  R.,  .  8.16 

250  shares  Banisters  Hall  Trust  (80%  paid),     .  .  22,000.00 

50      «»            "            **        "     (90%  paid),     .   .  4,850.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  $246,808.16  $2,871,882.56 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1901. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (conHnM^d), 

Amount  brought  forward, $2,852,806J(8 

SPECIAL   UTYBSTMBNTS  {COlUinued^, 

Property  received  on  account  of  the  bequesta  of  Biifs 
Luoy  Ellis. 
$2,000  Atchuon,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Gen. 

M.  4'8  of  1995, 2,065.00 

2,000  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Adjust- 
ment 4*8  of  1995, 1,805.00 

2,000  Chicago  k  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  Cons.  M.  5*s 

of  1937, 2,846.25 

2,000  Central  Vermont  R'y  1st  M.  4's  of  1920,    .   .       1,804.78 
4,000  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  R'y  1st  M.  7's  of 

1905, 4,258.78 

3,000  Erie  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  Coll.  Tr.  5's 

of  1926, 3,094.59 

2,000  Somerset  Trust  2d  M.  6*s  of  1902, 2,079.38 

1  share  Central  Vermont  R'y, 7.73 

41  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  .       5,862.18 
50     <^     Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 

R'y,  preferred, 8,991.50 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 10,027.20 

Chicago  Junction  R'ys  &  Union  Stock 

Yards  Co., 1,734.60 

E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co., 1,498.00 

Improved  Dwelling  House  Association,  400.00 

Massachusetts  Cremation  Society,     .  . 
Real  Estate  in  the  town  of  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Me., 

about  9  acres, 10,000.00       55,974.94 

Property  received  on  account  of  the  bequest  of  David 

Ames  Wells. 

$4,000  Adams  Express  Co.  Deb.  4*8  of  1948,  ....  $4,200.00 

2,000  Buffalo  Qty  Gas  Co.  1st  M.  5*s  of  1947,  .   .   .  1,500.00 

1,000  The  Electric  Corporation  7'b  of  1992,  ....  1,000.00 

50  shares  Cleveland  &  PitUburg  R.  R.,     ....  4,750.00 

Illinois  Central  R.  R., 2,800.00 

Manhattan  R'y,      2,159.00 

Northern  Pacific  R'y,  preferred,    .   .   .  1,455.00 

Pennsylvania  R.  R., 1,556.00 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  R'y,  7,600.00 

West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburg  R'y,  1,600.00 

Pullman  Co., 7,029.00 

Adams  Express  Co., 6,560.00 

Illinois  &  Miss.  Telegraph  Co.,  ....  875.00 
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Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $43,084 .00 $2,908,780.52 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DisbureementB 

far  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  (etmtinued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $246,808. 15$2,871,88S.5e 

8ALB8,  ETC.,  GENERAL  UnrBSTMBHTS  {COnttnued), 

585  sharef  Barriftert  Hall  Tmst  (fall  paid),     .   .  62,581.80 

687      ''    Paddock  Building  Trust  (55%  paid),  .   .  41,205.76 

120      <*            «            ''        <*         (65%  paid),  .   .  8,897.60      858,992.81 

SALES,  ETC.,  SPECL4L  DnrBSTMEIITS. 

Sale  of  Price  Greenleaf  Inrestments. 

817  rights  Boston  ft  Maine  R.  R., $22.21 

7  <'       Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Qnincy  R.  R.,  .  29.65 
$1,000  Burlington  ft  Missouri  Birer  (Neb.)  R.  R.  non 

ex.  6's,  called  and  paid  off  at  par,     .   .   .  1,000.00         1,061.8^ 

Sale  of  property  receired  from  the  estate  of  Henry 

C.  Warren. 

84  shares  Boston  ft  Albany  R.  R., $21,407.26 

64      <*      Boston  Elevated  R*y, 9,948.88 

200      '*      West  End  St.  R'y,  preferred,     ....  22,715.86 

89      **     First  National  Bank, 6,814.22       60,885.22 

Sale  of  property  received  from  the  estate  of  Oalyin 
Bills. 

150  shares  Boston  ft  Albany  R.  R., $88,235.72 

50      '^      Boston  ft  Lowell  R.  R., 12,142.75 

91      ^*      Boston  ft  Maine  R.  R.,  preferred,     .   .  15,464.55 
156      '^      NewYork,New  Haven  ft  Hartford  R.R.,    82,948  46 

120      <*      Old  Colony  R.  R., 24,215.68 

17      '*      Merchants  National  Bank, 2,783.16 

8  **      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 797.59 

200  righu  Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Quincy  R.  R.,   .  815.00      127,887.91 

Sale  of  property  received   from  the  estate  of  Miss 

Luoy  Bills. 

$2,000  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  R*y  Gen.  M.  4*8 

of  1995, $2,065.00 

2,000  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  SanU  Fe  R*y  Adj.  4*s  of 

1995, 1,805.00 

2,000  Chicago  ft  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  Cons.  M.  5*8 

of  1937, 2,346.25 

2,000  Central  Vermont  R*y  Ist  M.  4*s  of  1920,     .   .  1,804.78 

4,000  Little  Rock  ft  F*t  Smith  R*y  Ist  M.  7*s  of  1905,  4,258.78 
3,000  Erie  Telegraph  ft  Telephone  Co.,  Coll.  Tr. 

5*s  of  1926, 8,094.59 

2,000  Somerset  Trust  2d  M.  6*s  of  1902, 2,079.38 

1  share  Central  Vermont  R*y, 7.78 

41  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Quincy  R.  R.,  .  5,862.18 

Amounts  carried  forward, $23,323.64 $2,920,200.86 
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of  ike  Tnaturer  of  Harvard  Cotlege^ 
JfO^  31, 1901. 

INYESTMENT8  AND  8UNDBT  PAYMENTS  (eomimm§a). 

Amoontt  brought  forward, $48,064 .00 $3,906,780 Ji 

SPECIAL  unrssnmm  (amimued). 

Property  receired  on  accooiit  of  the  bequeet  of  DftTld 
Ames  Wells  (continued). 

86  shares  Northwestern  Telegraph  Co., 1,525.00 

50     «      Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,   ....  4,650.00 

10      <'     The  £le<!tric  Corporation, .40 

8      «      General  Klectric  Co., 1,816.00 

8      «     Buffalo  City  Gas  Co., 64.00 

16  «     Western  Gas  Co., 1,600.00 

88     «     American  Surety  Co 7,677.50 

10     ««     Morton  Trust  Co., 7,150.00 

10  •«     New  York  Security  ft  Trust  Co.,  ....       8,000.00 

11  '<     Walter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  Machine  Co.,  550.00 

1  share  New  York  Ryening  Post  Publishing  Co.,  600.00       76,816.90 

Property  receired  for  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Astronomical  Science. 

25  shares  Boston  &  Albany  R.  B., $6,868.85 

11      '<     Boston  &  Maine  B.  B., 2,1SIM 

17  ^<      Boston  &  ProTidence  B.  B., 5,095.41 

11      ^<      Connecticut  River  B.  R., 8,111.08 

10     '<     New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  2,154.80 

25      ^<      Norwich  &  Worcester  R.R., 5,748.25 

80     '*     Massachusetts  Electric  Companies,  pre- 
ferred,      2,781.90 

20      ''      West  End  St.  R'y, 1,984.80 

15      «<     American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,   .       2,576.88 

17      *«      Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 18,421.40       45,818.20 

Property  received  for  the  Professorship  of  Hygiene 
Fund  from  its  anonymous  founder. 
80  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  .  $15,680.00 

Cost  of  transfer  of  same, 1.85        15,681.85 

Property  received  for  the  Gtoorge  C.  Bhattuok  Fund  from 
an  anonymous  giver. 
25,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R.  Cons.  M. 

6'sofl928,      80,500.00 

480  Beacon  St.,  taxes  and  other  expenses, 510.66 

Woodland  Hill  Estate,  taxes  and  legal  expenses, 1,080.11 


Amount  carried  forward, $8,078,688.24 
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OenercU  StaiemerU  of  BeceiptB  and  DMursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME  {continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward, $28,823.64 $2,920,900^ 

8ALB8,  ETC.,  SPECIAL   INVESTMBNTS  {COnttnUtd). 

Sale  of  property  received  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Luoy 
Sllis  (continued). 
50  shares  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft  Omaha 

R'y,  preferred, 8,991.60 

71      ♦*      FitchburgR.R.,  preferred, 10,027.20 

12      *^     Chicago  Junction  R'ys  &  Union  Stock 

Yards  Co.,      1,784.60 

5      '<      E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  ft  Co., 1,498.00 

10      **      Improved  Dwelling  House  Association,  .  400.00 

Estate  480  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  ....  $86,000.00 
Less  Broker's  commission  and  legal 
expenses, 876.26     84,628.76       80,698.69 

Sale  of  property  received  for  the  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
Tancement  of  Astronomical  Science. 
16  shares  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.,   .     $2,886.96 
16  rights  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.,    .  240.88 

25  shares  Boston  ft  Albany  R.  R., 6,868.26 


11 
17 
17 
10 
25 


Boston  ft  Maine  R.  R., 2,181.08 

Boston  ft  Providence  R.  R., 6,096.41 

Calumet  ft  Hecla  Mining  Co., 18,421.40 

Connecticut  River  R.  R., 8,111.08 

Norwich  ft  Worcester  R.  R., 6,748.26       88,446.70 


Part  of  note  held  for  James  BaXT  Ames  Fund,  paid, 100.00 

16  shares  Western  Gas  Co.  (David  Ames  Wells 
Fund)  exchanged  for 
16  shares  American  Light  ft  Traction  Co.,  pref .,   .     $1,620.00 
4xV  shares  American  Light  ft  Traction  Co.,     ...  80  00         1,600.00 

Sale  of  xV  ■^'^^  American  Light  ft  Traction  Co.  (David  Ames 
Wells  Fund), 20.00 

SUNDRIES. 

Harvard  Dining  Association,  to  reduce  debt,  ....  $1,600.00 

Rftndfl-^1  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt, 600.00 

Premiums  on  Bonds,  repaid  in  part, 18,182.81 

Advances  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds, 

repaid, 4,647.22 

Advances  to  Oalvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  real  estate, 

repaid  in  part, 40.72 

Special  deposit,  to  be  repaid, 818.20 

Sundry  repaymenu, 2,080.84       22,169.29 

Amount  carried  forward, $8,068,186.04 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1901. 

IKVB8TMENT8  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (eonHnued). 

Amoniit  broagbt  forward, $8,078,688.24 


Amoant  carried  forward, $8,078,688.84 
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Oeneral  StcUement  of  Receipts  and  DiBbursemente 

for  the  year  ending 

BBCEIPT8  BXCLU8IVE  OF  INCOME  (amtinued). 

Amoant  broaght  fonraid, $8,068,186.04 


Bnnar's  Sundry  Accounts. 

Receipts  daring  the  year, 596,790.82 

Balance,  August  1,  1900. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $9,526.66 

«      National  Union  Bank, 157,002.68 

'<      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 69,748.60 

•^      New  England  Trust  Co., 8,616.86 

«*      bands  of  Cbarles  F.  Biason,  Borsar,  .   .   .  16,980.44 

Tenn  Bills  doe  in  October,  1900, 289,160.09 

**        »»    orerdue, 8,888.89     494,847J^ 

Total, .   .   .    $4,084,778.82 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1901. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (eonitn^^. 

Amount  brought  forward, $8,078,688.84 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 
Pajments  during  the  jear. 

On  account  of  Hanrard  Dining  Association,    .  $185,959.25 
'<           '<      Randall  Hall  Association,  .   .   .     78,378.75 
On  sundry  accounts, 251,634.90      515,972.90 

Balance,  July  31,  1901. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $26,480.66 

<'      National  Union  Bank, 185,570.67 

««      New  England  Trust  Co., 3,228.82 

^*'      hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .   .   .  29,035.72 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,  1901, 286,781.03 

'*       "     orerdue, 9,065.28      490,111.68 

Total, $4,084,772.81 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property^  <w 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books^  July  31^  1901. 

Sepftrmte  InTestments,  as  f  tated  in  detail  on  pages  8, 
4,  5  and  6  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Railroad  Bonds, $286,095.06 

Sundry  Bonds, 854,878.80 

Bailroad  Stocks, 886,551.45 

Sundry  Stocks, 75,380.65 

Unirersity  Houses  and  Lands, 500,821.84 

Other  Real  Estate, 499,641.08 

Sundries, 28,469.44 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 8,228.82  $2,084,561.14 

And  ^^  General  InTestments,"  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, $288,000.00 

Boott  Cotton  Biills'  Note, 100,000.00 

Cocheco  Manufacturing  Co.*s  Notes, 150,000.00 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.'s  Note,   ....  50,000.00 

Manchester  Mills' Note, 100,000.00 

MasMMihusetU  Cotton  Biills'  Notes, 100,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes, 100,000.00 

Tremont  ft  Suffolk  Mills' Note, 50,000.00 

Ffedflc  Mills'  Note, 100,000.00       988,000XN> 

•United  States  Bonds. 

400,000  United  States  4's  of  1925, 464,956.88 

Bailroad  Bonds. 
$100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  4's  of  1948,     ....    $96,625.00 

100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Cout.  Deb.  4's  of  1911 
(70%  of  principal  and  full  premium 
paid), 70,750.00 

100,000  Baltimore  k  Ohio  (S.  W.  DiTision)  1st 

M.  8l's  of  1925, 89,750.00 

100,000  Bangor  &  Aroostook  (Van  Buren  Exten- 
sion) 1st  M.  5's  of  1948, 109,651.26 

880,200  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's,   .   .    888,715.19 

644,000  Chic,  Burl.  &Quincy8l's  of  1949,     .   .    662,98784 

100,000  Chic.  &  No.  W.  (Madison  Extension) 

Ist  M.  rs  of  1911, 116,899.02 

100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  4's  of 

1988, .    106,842.08 

100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  1st  M.  4's 

of  1947, 96,772.50 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .  $1,687,992.89  $8,482,517.02 

*  These  $400,000  of  United  States  4*s  of  1926  hare,  from  Dec.  «»  1800,  been  lent  to  tiie 
National  Shawmnt  Bank,  which  pays  to  the  College,  for  the  use,  Interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent,  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  fonr  per  cent,  received  bj  the  banic  flrom  the  bnnda» 
thus  m^Atwg  the  income  of  the  College  from  the  bonds  equal  to  six  per  cent.  ap<m  their  par  Talne* 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1,687,992.89  $8,48S,617.09 
Railroad  Bondf  (eonitnued) . 

$243,000  Eastern,  1st  M.  6's  of  1906, 252,232.67 

£19,600  Eastern         ''         '«    SterUng  of  1906,  95,483.40 

$70,000  Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Mem.,  1st  M.  7's,  .  69,608.69 

100,000  Indiana,  111.  &  Iowa  1st  M.  4*8  of  1950,  96,500.00 

800,000  Long  Island  Unified  M.  4's  of  1949,  .   .  288,257.50 
100,000  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies  44% 

Gold  Coupon  Notes  of  1906,     ....  98,000.00 

200,000  Metrop.  West  Side  Elerated  4*s  of  1988,  192,746.25 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  1st  M.  5*s  of  1922,  .  102,796.49 
200,000  New  York  Central  ft  H.  B.  (L.  8.  & 

M.  8.  Coll.)  81's  of  1998, 202,489.55 

200,000  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ref.  M. 

4's  of  1992, 210,548.98 

100,000  Second  Ave.  (N.  Y.)  Con.  M.  5's  of  1948,  118,552.78 
100,000  Third  Avenue  (N.  Y.)  1st  Consol.  M. 

4't  of  2000, 108,959^0 

400,000  Union  Pacific  1st  M.  ft  L.  O.  4't  of  1947,  858,114.75    8,867,828.70 

Simdry  Bonds. 
$200,000  American  Bell  Tel.  Co.  4's  of  1908,  .   .$208,558.82 

900,000AmericanTel.ftTel.  Co.  4'sof  1929,   .  196,000.00 

184,000  Walter  Baker  ft  Co.  Ltd.  4l*s  of  1908,  .  184,000.00 
145,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  money 

1st  M.  5's  of  1926, 157,885.52 

100,000  Chicago  Edison  Co.  1st  M.  5*s  of  1926,  .  107,260.00 
250,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  5's  of  1915,  .  250,282.06 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  4'i  of  1940,       98,500.00 

100,000  Metrop. Tel.ftTel.Co.lstM.5*sof  1918,  99,500.00 

100,000  New  England  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co.  6's  of  1906,  101,484.86 

100,000  New  England  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co.  5's  of  1916,  114,117.64    1,512,087.89 

Railroad  Stocks. 

1718  shares  Chicago,  Burl,  ft  Quincy  R.  R.,     .   .  $164,910.92 

2808      «'      N.  Y.  Central  ft  Hud.  RiTer  R.  R.,  .  234,987.50 

2667      <*      Pennsylyania  R.  R., 169,100.04       568,998.46 

Manufacturing  Stocks. 

12  shares  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .   .  $3,654.00 

187      "      Merrimack            *»               "...  18,700.00 

24      ''      Pacific  Mills, 16,668.29         89,022.29 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks. 

1000  shares  Essex  Street  Trust, $100,000.00 

1115      «      Barristers  Hall  Trust, 105,068.70 

U98      "      Paddock  Building  Trust  (65%  paid),  78,526.64       278.595.84 

Amount  carried  forward, $9,748,899.70 
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Amount  brought  forward, $9,748,899.70 

RealEstete. 
Adams  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .    .   .  $260,000.00 

Amorj  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,    ....  165,615.81 

Estate  in  Washington  Street,  North,  Boston,    .   .  58,913.52 
Gerrish  Block,   Blackstone   and   North  Streets, 

Boston, 192,875.75 

Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  ....  884,281.77 

Ha3rward  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .  578,361.88 

Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .   .  464,368.91 

Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,  .   .   .  44,569.49 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .   .   .  164,604.79 

ReTersion  of  Buildings  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  1,015.00    2,754,556.92 

Sundries. 

Adrances  to  Bussey  Trust, $29,785.51 

"        "   School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,   .   .  24,406.01 
"        "   Peabody   Museum    of    American 

Archaeology  an<l  Ethnology,  .   .  1,607.30 

((        '«  Botanic  Departnicnt, 18,625.67 

('        ('  Dining  Hall  Association, 12,522.66 

<<        «  Bandall  Hall  Association,  .   .    .   .  33,431.27 

«*        **  Botoh  Laboratory, 6,687.62 

$127,016.04 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 2,682.59 

Term  bills  due  in  October,  1901, 236,731.08 

"       "    OYerdne, 9,065.28       375,494.94 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $26,480.66 

''    '«  NaUonal  Union  Bank, 185,570.67 

*^    ^^  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,   .   .    .  29,035.72       241,087.05 

Total, $13,119,538.61 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances^'*  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

A^iI'moo.                       university  funds.  PrindiHJ,  Jnly  81,  vm. 

94,950.00  Andrew  Bigelow  (1898),  ....  $4,950.00 

85,000.00  Bobert  C.Billings  (1900),     .    .    .  92,500.00 

5,000.00  Stanton  Blake  (1899), 5,000.00 

4,771.33  Charlotte  F.  Blanchard  (I89i), .  4,771.88 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  (1866),    .  .  5,250.00 

12,500.00  John  W.  Carter  (1898),     ....  12,500.00 

154.54  Thomas  Cotton  (1727), 154.76 

22,000.00  John  Cowdin  (1888), 22,000.00 

115,966.56  (George  B.  Dorr  (1882), 115,966.56 

48,458.50  (George  Draper  (1892), 48,458.50 

B.  H.  Eddy  (1901), 45,000.00 

101,225.49  Harvard  Ellis  (1895), 101,225.49 

JohnDavisWilliamsFrench(l90l),  5,078.86 

20,571.18  Gk>re  (1834), 20,571.18 

25,000.00  John  C.  Gray  (1881), 25,ooo.oo 

20,000.00  Walter  Hastings  (1888),    ....  20,000.00 

5,000.00  Gtoorge  Baxter  Hyde  (1895),  .  .  5,000.00 

129,940.89  Insurance  and  Onaranty  (1860),  .   .   .  182,288.30 

16,871.68  Leonard  Jarvis  (1859), 16,871.63 

10,000.00  Henry  p.  Kidder  (1894),  ....  io,ooo.oo 

10,000.00  Joseph  Lee  (I802), io,ooo.ee 

10,000.00  Theodore  Lyman  (1898), ....  10,000.00 

81,950.54  Henry  T.  Morgan  (1883),  .  .  .  .  81,950.54 

15,750.00  Israel  Munson  (1844), 15,750.00 

113,817.44  Francis  E.  Parker  (1886), .  .  .  .  118,817.44 

80,000.00  William  Perkins  (1888),    ....  80,000.00 

51,686.17  Henry  L.Pierce  (1898),     ....  51,000.71 

570,000.00  Henry  L.Pierce(RegidnaTy)  (1898), 

Total  received,   ....  $750,000.00 
Appropriated  for  build- 
ing Pierce  Hall,  .   .     202,100.00  547,900.00 

68,515.48  President's  (1883), 63,603.76 

854,056.53  Retiring  Allowance  (1879), 861,169.59 

23,370.08  John  L.Bussell  (1889), 23,370.08 

46,913.13  Isaac  Sweetser  (1894), 46,913.18 

5,000.00  Seth  Tomer  (1883), 5,000.00 

100,000.00  William  F.Weld  (1893),  ....  100,000.00 

12,108.718.94    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, $2,158,061.30 

*  Tbe  Funds  and  Bahmces  bare  been  re-clMtifled  uui  tbe  dates  of  the  establishment  of 
tike  Funds  hare  been  printed  after  their  titles. 
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PrincipAlf 
Aoff.  1, 1900. 


Mndpftl,  Jnlj  81, 1901. 


$2,108,718.94    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, $2468,061.80 


8,151.81 
27,748.64 

6,280.00 

1,050.00 
89,780.00 
28,887.40 
11,074.65 

6,584.16 

150,297.54 

8,285.78 

21,619.50 

10,000.00 

8,500.01 

85,990.99 

859.10 

16,240.88 

1,088.57 

6,084.41 

82,511.00 
21,569.48 

194,561.54 
15,000.00 
20,655.91 
20,217.08 
21,744.18 

84,517.60 
8,747.88 
5,886.20 
1,846.08 
9,464.01 

16,796.97 

50,617.47 
8,880.87 

66,382.81 


48,062.98 
20,834.87 

$8,072,281.66 


♦COLLEGE   FUNDS. 
John  W.  P.  Abbot  (1874),  . 

Alford  ProfeBsorship  (1765),  . 

Daniel  Austin  (1879),    .  .  . 
John  A.  Blanchard  (1878), 
Botanic  Department  (1867),  .   . 
BoylBton  Professorship  (1772), 
Francis  James  ChildMem.(l897), 
Classical  Pobl.  Fd  of  Class  of  1866, 

(1888),     

ClaM  Subscription  (1870), 

Paul  Dudley  (1751), 

Sliot  Professorship  (1814), .... 
Sliot  '  <         (Jon.  Phillips' 

gift)(1854), 

Brving  Professorship  (1791),  .  .  . 

Fisher       "  (1884), .  .  . 

Henry  Flynt  (1760), 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors  (1796), . 

Fund  for  Religious  Senrices  (1887),  • 

Gospel  Church  (1868), 

Ghray  Herbarium  (balance),  .... 

Asa  Ghray  Memorial  (1898),  .   .  . 

Asa  Ghray  Professorship  of  Syste- 
matic Botany  (1897), 

Gumey  (1888), 

Harvard  Oriental  Series  (1899),  .  . 

Herbtrium  (1865), 

Hersey  Professorship  (1772),  .  .   . 

Hersey    Professorship   (Thomas 

Lee's  gift)  (1856), 

HoUis  Professorship  of  Dirinity  (1726), 
HoUis  ''  of  Mathematics(1718), 
IngersoU  Lecture  (1894),  .... 
Jefferson  Physical  Lab'y  (balance) , 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (1889), 
Fund  for  Reading  (1868),  .  .  . 
Lee  Professorship  (1900),  . 

Joseph  Lovering  (1891), .... 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden 
(1882),  (formerly  Prof essorship  of 
Natural  History,  1806), 

MoLean  Professorship  (1834),    .   . 

William  B.  Noble  Lectures  (1898) , 

.   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $1 


$8,684.95 
27,748.64 
6,230.00 
1,060.00 
39,780.00 
28,837.40 
11,161.27 

6,026.18 

150,297.54 

8,840.22 

21,619.50 

10,000.00 

8,500.01 

85,990.99 

875.97 

16,240418 

1,088U(7 

6,176.21 

845.87 

82,511.00 

21,699.46 
194,466.95 
15,118.58 
20,665.91 
20,217.08 

21,744.18 

84,617.60 

8,747.88 

5,463.87 

8,156.81 

9,608.82 

16,796.97 

104,416.29 

8,048.01 


66,382.81 
48,062.98 
21,232.69 


,019,502.39  $2,168,061.80 


*  Inclading  some  acttiAUy  used  in  the  Oradoate  SdiooL 
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PriBCipftlf 

Aag.  1,  1M0.  Priodpiil.  Joly  81, 1901. 


$8,072,281.66    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1,019,502.39  $2,158,061.80 

18,980.66  Daniel  H.Feiroe(  1876),  ....  I3,99r..u 

21,000.00  Perkins  ProfeMorship  (1841),     .   .  21,000.00 

81,500.00  Jonathan  Phillips  (1861),    .  .  .  8i,500.oo 

75,000.00  Physical  Laboratory  Endowm't(188]),  75,000.00 

25,020.19  Plummer  Professorship  (1854),  .   .  25,020.19 

52,500.00  Pope                    *'              (1868),  .   .  52,500.00 

164,781.85  Professorship  of  Hygiene  (1899),  .   .  185,118.71 

100,000.00  Nelson  Bobinson,  Jr.  (1899),  .  800,000.00 

56,441.25  Bmnford  Professorship  (1819),  .   .  56,441.25 

2,000.00  John  L.  Russell  (1889),     ....  2,000.00 

Gnrdon  Saltonstall  (1901),    .  .  60,000.00 

4.886.65  Gtoorge  William  Sawin  (1890),  4,858.78 

1.925.66  Scbol.&Benef. money retamed(bal.),  1,418.92 
28,189.88  Smith  ProfeMorsUp  (1816),    .   .   .  28,189.88 

12,811.14  Josiah  Sticlcney  (1899),  ....  12,811.14 

16,107.80  John  B.  Thayer  (1885),    ....  16,808.12 

1,177.08  Elisateth  Torrey  (1896),    .  .  .  1,282.84 

10,000.00  Henry  Warren  Torrey  (1890), .  10,697  J&8 

101,885.25  Unknown  Memorial  (1898),    .   .   .  101,798.41 

16,081.88  Samuel  Ward  (1680), 16,784.74 

6,222.24  Cyrus  M.  Warren  (1898),    .  .  .  6,487.75 

118,978.61  Henry  C.  Warren  (1899),   .  .  .  117,878.44 

50,000.00  Increase  S.  Wheeler  (1889), .  .  50,000.00 

976.08  Chaunoey  Wright  (1884),  .  .  .  994.68 

GifU  for  Und  in  New  Hampshiie(bal.),  8,408.15 

528.25        <'        Classical  Library  (balance),  448.06 
159.72        ''        Historical     '^               '' 

'<        8ngar-caneinyestigation,etc. 

(balance), 1,545.98 

2,490.46        <*        eases,  etc.,  at  Botanic  Oar- 
den  (balance), 1,989.86 

8,668.20        <<        Sanskrit  Department  (bal.),  2,571.18 

19,185.27        <*        Semitic  CoUection  (balance),  20,048.42 

1,587.87         »*              "       Library,          "  1,581.11 
2,659.48        <«        Collections  for  a  Germanic 

Museum  (balance),   .    .    .  8,241.62 
20,116.88        *<         Books,  Prints,  Casts,   etc., 

forDept.of  Architec.(bal.),  18,876.89 

250.00        "         Physical  Research       »*  76.15 

100.00        »*         Music  7                         "  12.20 

950.00         ♦»          Salaries                          "•  5,829.36 

L668.51  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),  1,784.49 

FELLOWSHIP   FUNDS. 

10,580.41  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  (1889),  11,077.67 

10,809.52  Harris  (1868), 10,817.59 

10,808.97  John  Thornton  S:irkland(l87i),  10,041.99 


4,058,050.61    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .    .   .  $2,298,819.38  $2,158,061.80 
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Principftl, 

Aug.  1,  1900.  PrincipM,  Jaly  81.  MOl. 

$4,058,050.61    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $2,298,819.38  $2,158,061.80 

11.857.59  Henry  Lee  Memorial  (1889),    .   .  11,441.42 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  (balance) ,  800.00 

12.228.79  Robert  Treat  Paine  (1887),  .  .  12,553.55 
55,298.40  John  Parker  (1878), 55,447.41 

82,525.28  Bogers  (1869), 81,878.96 

11,004.74  Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memo- 
rial (1889), 11,296.98 

400.00  South  End  Hoase  (balance),  ....  400.00 

11,841.07  John  Tyndall  (1885), 11,624.10 

11,822.81  James  Walker  (1881), 11,354.99 

21.744.60  Whiting  (1896), 22,466.61 

80HOIJU18HIP  FUIIDS. 

8,627.32  Abbot  (1852), 8,697.79 

1,722.84  Alford  (1785), 1,808.27 

5,448.00  Bartlett  (1881),      5,448.82 

5,655.62  Basaett  (1876), 5,699.45 

12,824.02  BigelOW  (1865), 12,848.41 

2,004.92  Borden  (1896), 2,099.16 

111,943.87  Bowditch  (1864), 112,621.87 

2,056.00  Bright  (balance), 2,164.84 

8,727.57  Browne  (1687), 8,752.79 

5,078.78  Morey  Willard  Buckminster 

(1898), 5,117.49 

82.175.80  Burr  (1895), 82,420.86 

6.080.50  Ruluff  8.  Choate  (1884),  ....  6,091.26 

8.087.05  Class  Of  1802  (1870), 8,214.79 

8,114.74          «'         1814  (1858), 8,186.14 

6,427.87          '«         1816(Kirkland)(1852),  6,418.88 

4,886.49          '«         1817  (1852), 4,442.68 

8.494.89  ''         1828  (1882), 8,459.16 

4,758.08          ''         1836  (1858), 4,801.47 

4,058.29          ''         1841  (1871), 4,049.02 

4,987.68          ««         1862  (Dana)  (1876),  .   .  5,088.78 

15,254.67          '«         1866  (1885), 15,871.66 

4.582.51  «'         1867  (1886), 4,622.91 

5,000.00          ««         1883  (1900), 5,250.00 

11,684.55  Crowninshield  (1877), 11,789.78 

600.00  W.  H.  Cndworth  (balance),    .   .  600.00 

5,817.78  Franois  H.  Cmnmings  (1898), .  5,367.78 

5,507.20  Geo.  and  Martha  Derby  (1881),  5,516.08 

4,901.86  JulitlS  Dexter  (1892), 4,965.05 

2,698.95  O.  W.  Doe  (1898), 2,725.80 

5.540.90  W.  8.  Eliot  (1875), 5,467.99 

89,579.80  Joseph  Eveleth  (1896),     ....  89,906.19 

2.100.06  Fall  River  (1898), 2,105.42 

6,210.72  Farrar  (1878), 6,169.80 

$4,565,800.67    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .  $2,810,756.48  $8,158,061  JO 
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Prlaeipftl, 

Aag.  1,  1900.  PrindiMJ,  Jnly  «.  1901. 

$4,565,800.67    .   .  Anxrantf  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $2,810,756.48  $2,168,061.80 

11,074.02  Biohard  Augustine  Gambrlll 

(1890), 11,169.50 

7.018.51  Charles  Haven  Qoodwln(i889),  7,048.17 
4,100.17  Greene  (1868), 4442.87 

200.00  Price  (Sreenleaf  (baUnce), .  .  .  200.00 

28,100.77  William  Hilton  (1897),     ....  28,211.52 

10,895.96  XbeneserBookwoodHoar(i895),  10,484.57 

6.161.28  Levlna  Hoar  (1876), 6,200.84 

18,098.05  Hodges  (1878), 18,508.42 

6,084.81  HoUis  (1722), 6,092.91 

10,687.02  Henry  B.  Humphrey  (1890), .  .  10,686.96 

10,155.81  G.  2.  Lowell  (1886), 10,282.59 

8.776.95  ICatthews  (balance), 8,777.78 

5,888  J4  Merriok  (1888), 6,026.40 

8.084.52  Morey  (I868), 8,164.51 

5,596.04  Lady  Mowlson  (1648), 5,659.05 

5,481.86  Howard  Gardner  Nichols  (1897),  5,487.16 

4,786.89  Lucy  Osgood  (1878), 5,011.88 

6.274.56  Fennoyer  (1670), 6,878.20 

4,157.88  Perkins  (1869), 4,202.76 

1,451.44  Wendell  Phillips  Hem'l  (1895),  1,486.80 

850.00  Bicardo  Prise  (balance), 850.00 

1,878.10  Bodger  (I888), 1,292.87 

8,898.21  Henry  B.  Bogers  (1859), ....  8,457.92 

5,516.98  BdwardBuSSell  (1877),    ....  5,576.28 

5.480.29  Sales  (1893), 5,418.82 

4,580.87  Saltonstall  (1789), 10,782.37 

5,115.58  LeverettSaltonstall  (1895),  .  .  8,275.57 

6.867.57  Mary  Saltonstall  (1780), ....  6,890.87 
8,280.29  Sever  (I868), 8,234.45 

10,594.62  Sewall  (1696), 10,692.58 

48,197.87  ShattUCk  (1854), 48,462.68 

5.980.56  Slade  (1877), 5,959.82 

4,874.77  Story  (1864), 4,880.89 

2,435.09  StOUghton  (1701), 2,663.72 

2,084.94  Swift  (1899), 2,182.98 

76,850.73  Thayer  (1857)^ 77,139.23 

4.119.58  Gk>rham  Thomas  (1865), ....  4,118.22 

7.877.57  Toppan  (1868), 7,524.34 

24,911.71  Townsend  (1861), 25,082.57 

4,497.44  WalCOtt  (1865), 4,576.46 

8,160.80  Christopher  M.  Weld  (1899),    .  10,330.52 

5.177.96  Jacob  Wendell  (1899), 5,221.32 

11,162.95  Whiting  (1874), 11,287.61 

$4,964,452.48    .   .  Anunmtt  oairied  fonraid,    .   .   .  $8,224,768.36  $2,158,061.80 


Principal, 
AofT.  1,  IWO. 
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$4,964,452.48    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .   .  $8,224,768.36  $2,158,061.80 


478.26 
1,625.20 
1,811.68 

854.04 
5,448.78 

841.58 
1,888.84 

640.56 

868.22 

128.05 

882.81 
2,585.92 
6,220.52 

807.44 
2,084.18 

889.62 
4,976.59 

179.85 

10,812.86 

1,979.49 

4,270.89 

170.79 
18,978.22 
11,155.10 

280.60 


BBKBFIOIABT   FUKDS. 

Nathaniel  Appleton  (1772),  .  .  500.78 

Frank  BoUes  Memorial  (1894),    .  1,652.58 

William  BratUe  (1717) 1,873.29 

Thomas  Danforth  (1724),    .  .  .  894.18 

Moses  Day  (1880) 5,448.78 

John  EUery  (1788), 857.65 

Exhibitions  (1796), 1,888.84 

Thomas  Fitch  (1737), 670.69 

Ephraim  Flynt  (1728),     ....  885.52 

Henry  Fljrnt  (1760), 184.07 

Henry  Gibbs  (1722), 400.81 

John  Glover  (1658), 2,655.11 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid  (balance),  .  7,585.48 

BdwardHolyoke(i748),    .  .  .  821.87 

BobertKeyne(l659), 2,124.18 

Mary  Idndall  (1812), 879.10 

Susan  B.  Lyman  (1899), ....  5,210.51 

Anne  Mills  (1725), 187.76 

Monroe  (1880), 10,812.86 

Palfirey  Exhibition  (1821),  ....  1,992.50 

Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  Memorial  (1896) ,  4,881 .68 

Joseph  SewaU  (1765), 178.88 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (1899), .  14,149.95 

Qnincy  Tufts  (1877), 11,155.10 

BeidaminWadsworth(1787),  .  241.46 


De- 


PSIZB  FUIIDS. 

1,888.21  James  Gk>rdonBennett  (1898), 

14,662.06  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 

(1791),     

8,694.54  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution (18 17), 
5,108.03  Coolidge  Debating  (1899),  . 
100.00  Dante  (balance), 

1,697.85  Bdward  Hopkins  Gift  for 

turt"  (1718) (balance),    .   . 
1,055.88  Sales  (1892) 

2.485.71  John  O.  Sargent  (1889),  . 
7,101.11  Gtoorge  B.  Sohier  (1890), . 

8.087.72  Charles  Sumner  (1874),  . 
8,494.80  BobertN.  Toppan  (1894), 
2,068.40  Philip  Washburn  (1899), 

David  A.  Wells  (1901),    . 


1,861.10 

14,451.17 

8,618.20 

5,148.11 

100.00 

1,796.65 
1,059.96 
2,502.55 
7,0/4.47 
8,180.51 
8,508.52 
2,090.60 
78,426.46    8,424,059.04 


$5,082,898.68    .   .  Amounts  carried  fonrard, $5,577,120.34 
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Prindpalt 

Aug   1.  1900.  PrincipAl,  July  81,  1001. 

$6,082,898.68    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, $5,577,120.84 

LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

2,169.29  Bowditoh  (1861), $2,122.62 

123.61  Bright  (bftUmce), 195.98 

682.99  Fnnd  of  the  Olass  of  1861  (1899),  558.04 
624.82      "          "            "         1861(0.7. 

Dunbar's  Gift)  (1899),    ....  649.49 

27,738.06  Edwin  Oonant  (1892), 27,788.46 

26,961.86  Oon8tantiT18  (1886) 26,978.28 

6,847.8»  Denny  (1876), 6,308.72 

6,810.70  Farrar  (1871), 6,309.08 

3,161.63  Hayen  llSAi), 3,196.34 

10,098.62  Hayes  (1886), 10,079.69 

6,274.99  Hayward  (1864), 6,298.67 

2,371.60  HoUis  (1781),      2,373.12 

2,163.47  Homer  (1871), 2,147.96 

600.00  Jarvis  (1886), 600.00 

6,832.42  Lane  (1863), 6,320.27 

26,674.78  Lowell  (1881), 26,034.62 

60,876.66  Minot  (1870),  . 60,724.96 

7,196.02  Luoy  Osgood  (1873), 7,180.76 

7,071.76  Mary  Osgood  (I860), 7,040.22 

8,961.19  Sales  (1892), 3,942.08 

6,381.04  Salisbury  (1868), 6,307.76 

20,090.31  Seyer  (1878), 20,1S8.63 

4,012.04  ShapUdgh  (1801), 4,000.48 

10,614.72  Subscription  for  Librmiy  (1869),   .   .  10,682.12 

37,668.47  Sumner  (1876), 37,621.60 

6,087.93  Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor (1899),  6,113.14 

11,926.34  Daniel  Treadwell  (1886),    .  .  .  11,926.34 

6,223.02  lohabod  Tucker  (1876),   ....  6,268.09 

16,888.93  Walker  (1876), 16,901.02 

6,337.73  Ward  (1868), 6,299.60 

270.03  Waterston  Gift  (balance),  ....  236.41 

10,127.66  J.  Huntington  Woloott  (1891),  20,122.29 

100,000.00  Sben  Wright  (1888), 100,000.00 

64.04  J.  Bandolph  Ooolidge  Gift  (bal.), 

667.82  Snndiy  Gifts  (unexpended bals.),  .   .  1,736.43      $444,894.90 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

27,996.74  Dirinity  School  (balance), $28,219.07 

71,427.02  New  Endowment  (1879), 71,427.02 

17,000.00  Oliver  Ames  (1880), 17,000.00 

626.00  Hannah  O.  Andrews  (1886), .  .  626.00 

890.00  Daniel  Austin  (1880), 890.00 

1,000.00  Adams  Ayer  (1869), 1,000.00 

$6,686,242.03    .   .  Amoanta  carried  forward,  ....  $119,061.09  $6,022,016.24 
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PrincipaL 
Aug,  1,  1900. 

$6,685,242.08 
7,876.00 
4,617.79 
8,626.84 

87,683.74 
2,177.96 
6,000.00 

20,280.88 

44,210.77 

1,060.00 

911.84 

668.16 

6,008.48 

76,886.81 
6,000.00 
1,060.00 

10,000.00 
9,184.69 
1,060.00 

16,016.81 

440.14 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

6,260.00 

2,100.00 

68,846.78 


Principal,  Jnly  81,  MOL 

.   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $119,061.09  $6,022,01 6.M 

Joseph  Baker  (1876), 7,876.00 

Beneficiary  money  retamed  (balance) ,  4,780.14 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr  (1894),  8,692.06 

BuBSey  ProfeMonhip  (1862),     .  .  87,688.74 

Joshua  Clapp  (1886), 2,177.96 

Bdwin  Conant  (1892), 6,000.00 

Dexter  Lectoreahip  (1810),     .   .   .  20,280.88 

Frothingham  ProfeMorahip(1892),  46,288.68 

AbrahamW.  Fuller  (1847),  .  .  i,060.00 

Lewis  Qould  (1862), 911.84 

Louisa  J.  Hall  (1898), 688.66 

Hanoook  ProfeMonhip  (1766),     .  6,008.48 

Charles  L.  Hancock  (1891),  .  .  76,886.81 

Haven  (1898), 6,000.00 

Samuel  Hoar  (1867), 1,060.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder  (1881),     .  .  .  10,000.00 

Henry  Lienow  (1841), 9,184.68 

Caroline  Merriam  (1867),  .  .  .  1,060.00 

Parkman  Professorship  (1814),     .  16,016.81 

John  W.  Quinby  (1888),  ....  460.82 

Abby  Crocker  Bichmond  (1881),  1,000.00 

John  L.Bussell  (1890),   ....  1,000.00 

WilliamB.  Spooner  (1890),  .  .  10,000.00 
Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York 

Endowment  (1879), 40,000.00 

Mary  P.  Townsend  (1861),    .  .  6,260.00 

Winthrop  Ward  (1862),  ....  2,100.00 

Winn  Professorship  (1877),     .   .   .  68,846.78 


SCHOLARSHIP  AND  BBNEFICIAST  FUKD8. 

12,964.47  Abner  W.  Buttrick  (1880), . 

6,228.68  Thomas  Cary  (1820),    .  .  . 

2,649.46  George  Chapman  (1884),    . 

4,872.78  Joshua  Clapp  (1889),    .  .  . 
14,471.26  Jackson  Foundation  (1886),   . 

6,249.14  J.  Henry  Kendall  (1868),  . 
8,888.60  Nancy  Kendall  (1846),  .  . 
1,060.00  William  Pomroy  (1886), .  . 


18,088.78 
6,469.11 
2,678.96 
4,898.81 

14,881.89 
6,296.84 
8,407.88 
1,060.00 


688,866.61 


LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

180,176.64  Law  School  (balance), $168,400.89 

8,818.81  James  Barr  Ames  Prize  (1898),  8,977.88 

66,604.10  Bemis  Professorship  (1879),    .   .   .  66,687.49 

23,979.82  Bussey         **              (1862),    .    .   .  28,979.82 

15,760.00  Dane              •*              (1829),    .   .   .  16,760.00 


$6,290,066.66    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward. 


$272,796.68  $6,660,870.85 
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$6,890,056.66    .   .  Amoimts  brought  forward,  .   .   .     $278,795.53  $6,560,870.65 

47,021.25  Law  School  Book  (1882), 47,021.85 

100,000.00  Law  School  Library  (1898),    ....       100,000.00 
8,340.81  Boyall  Professorahip  (1781),  .    .   .  8,340.81 

1,210.08  Scholarship  money  returned  (balance),         1,266.95 
94,994.97  Weld  Professorship  (1882),     .    .   .         94,994.97        524,419.51 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

80,686.85  John  B.  Barringer  (1873),  .  .  .  $80,686.85 
5,570.07  Gteorge  A.  Gktrdner  (1892),  .  .  5,684.09 
10,417.52  Hennen  Jennings  Scholar8hip(  1898),  10,507.17 
61,536.43  Abbott  Lawrence  (1859),  .  .  .  61,536.43 
50,375.00  James  Lawrence  (1865), ....       50,375.00 

40,805.73  Professorship  of  Engineering  (1847),         40,805.73 
25,000.00  Arthur  Botch  (1895), 25,000.00 

5,047.26  Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler (1898),    5, 109.47      229,704.74 

MUSEUM  OF   COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 

29,291.85  Mnseom of  Comparatiye  Zoology  (bal.),  $31,745.35 
297,933.10  Agassis  Memorial  (1875),  ....  297,933.10 
7,594.01  Teachers'  and  Pupils'  (1875),     .    .   .  7,594.01 
5,485.69  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholar- 
ship (1892),     5,576.87 

50,000.00  Qray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum 

(1859), 50,000.00 

108,708.65  Stnrgis  Hooper  (1865),     ....  108,359.56 

7,740.66  Humboldt  (1869), 7,740.66 

Willard  Peele  Hunnewell  (1901),      5,ooo.oo     . 

117,469.34  Permanent  (1869), 117,469.34 

2,292.65  Gifts,  Collection  of  Mammal  Skins,  681,418.89 


PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF   AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ETHNOLOGY  FUNDS. 

11,244.87  Hemenway  Fellowship  (1891),     .  $11,348.39 

28,355.56  Peabody  Building  (1866),  ....  28,355.56 

47,385.10  Peabody  Collection  (1866),    .    .    .  47,335.10 

47,496.03  Peabody  Professor  (1866),     .    .   .  47,535.89 

80,151.28  Thaw  Fellowship  (1890),  ....  30,165.30 
10,253.64  Henry   C.  Warren   Exploration 

(1899), 10,300.58 

5,260.12  Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship 

(1895), 6,307.34 

10,000.00  Huntington  FrothinghamWol- 

COtt  (1891),  .    .    .' 20,061.25        200,408.91 


$7,587,675.18    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, $8,146,322.90 
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$7,587,675.18    .   .  Amoanta  brought  forward, $8,146,888.90 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

56.788.10  Medical  School  (balance), $64,397.93 

8.989.60  Bdward   Austin  (Bacteriological 

Laboratory)  (1899), 10,855.97 

85,518.68  Bdward  M.  Barrmger  (1881),  .  85,518.68 

6.044.93  S.  IngersoU  Bowditoh  (1889),  .  6,168.99 
3,805.33  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Booki 

(1800), 3,033.08 

18,591.77  JohnB.&Buokminster  Brown 

ProfesBorahip  (1896), 19,465.59 

98,750.54  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (1899),  98,918.09 

870,844.83  Calvin  Bllifl  (1899), 316,737.48 

51,015.06  Luoy  Ellis  (1899), 60,961.87 

100,878.51  Gtoorge  Fabyan  (1896),    ....  101,338.08 

1,836.08  Samuel  E.  Fits  (1884), 1,836.08 

F.  B.  Greenough  (Surgical  Re- 
search) (1901), 1,019.60 

19,198.65  Jackson  Medical  (1859) 19,198.65 

1,538.08  Medical  Library  (1878), 1,604.18 

58,900.33  William  O.  Moseley  (1897),   .  .  58,900.33 

38,750.00  New  Subscription  (1888), 38,750.00 

9.335.94  Dr.  Ruppaner  (1897), 9,335.94 

17,189.80  Gtoo.  C.  ShattUOk  (1853),     .    .    .  50,000.00 

6.819.95  Surgical  Laboratory  (1897),    ....  6,069.08 

15.765.11  Mary  W.  Swett(  1884),     ....  15,765.11 

80,000.00  Samuel  W.  Swett  (1884),    .  .  .  80,ooo.oo 

8,000.00  Quinoy  Tufts  (1879),     8,000.00 

14,067.03  Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Mu- 
seum (1848), 14,340.55 

15,866.50  Charles  Wilder  (1900), 41,879.10 

33,089.15  Henry  Willard  Williams  (1893),  33,331.51 

3,756.82  Gifts  for  Pathological  Dep't  Library 

(balance),  •   • 1,888.08 

404.48  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),  1,087.41 

FELLOWSHIP   FUNDS. 

5,869.46  Gtoo.CheyneShattuok Memorial 

(1891), 5,898.10 

5,539.40  Charles   Eliot  Ware  Memorial 

(1891) 5,664.73 

5,838.10  John  Ware  Memonal  (1891),  .   .  5,853.00 

SCHOLARSHIP   FUNDS. 

Lucius  F.  Billings  (1900),  .   .   .  5,085.88 

5.691.61  D.  W.  Cheever  (1889),  ......  5,709.03 

3,009.90  Cotting  Gift  (1900), 3,089.19 

$8,498,268.22    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .    .   .  $1,041,803.81  $8,146,888.90 
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18,498,268.22    .   .    Amonnto  brought  forward,    .   .  $1,041,808.81  $8,146,822.90 

2,698.96  Orlando  W.  Doe  (1898),  ....  2,766.80 
160.42  John  Foster  income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 60.42 

6,807.63  Lewis  and  HarrietHayden(i894),  6,817.68 

6,222.68  C.  M.  Jones  (1898), 6,365.11 

6,266.20  Alfred  Hosmer  Under  (1895),  6,233.70 

5,462.78  Charles  B.  Porter  (1897),    .  .  .  6,619.64 

4,308.96  Charles  Pratt  Strong  (1894),   .  4,406.26 

6,260.60  Isaao  Sweetser  (1892),     ....  6,294.40 

6,188.08  John  Thompson  Taylor  (1899),  6,231.87 

6,286.67  Bdward Wigglesworth  (1897), .  6,264.11 

PRIZE   FUNDS.  ' 

3,476.53  Boylston  (1803), 3,627.46 

6,930.89  William  H.  Thomdike  (1896),  6,209.66    1,098,489.74 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

33,288.06  Dental  School  (balance) $37,370.04 

2,266.86  Dental  School  Endowment  (1880),   .  2,256.86 
28,000.00  Henry  C.Warren  Endowment(1889),   28,000.00 

18,064.29  Gifts  for  Building  (1892), 18,918  30         81,689.19 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

2,249.86  Obseryatoiy  (balance), $2,792.80 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science 

(1901), 50,088.56 

5,000.00  Thomas  Q.  Appleton  (18h4),   .  5,000.00 

2,500.00  J.  IngersoUBowditoh  (1889),  .  2,500.00 

200,802.57  Uriah  A.  Boyden  (1887),      .    .    .  198,965.70 

94.66  Bruce  Gift  (balance), 94.66 

966.16  Drai>er  Memorial  (balance),    .    .  299.39 

2,000.00  Charlotte  Harris  (1877), ....  2,000.00 

45,000.00  Hayen  (1898), 45,000.00 

21,000.00  James  Hayward  (I866), ....  21,000.00 

50,000.00  Observatory  Endowment  (1882),    .   .  60,000.00 

50,000.00  Paine  Professorship  (1886),     .    .   .  50,000.00 

273,557.86  Robert  Treat  Paine  (1H86),  .  .  278,567.86 

110,293.88  Edward  B.  Phillips  (1849),    .    .  110,293.88 

11,187.35  JosiahQuinoy  (1866), 11,713.14 

34,846.70  David  Sears  (1845), 35,666.61 

13,380.00  Augustus  Story  (1871),     ....  13,380.00        872,351.69 

BUSSEV    INSTITUTION   FUNDS. 

24,422.84  Bussey  Institution  (balance),  .    .    .  $27,189.93 

11,618.45  Woodland  ffill  (1895), 10,538.34         37,728.27 

$9,489,835.64    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, $10,236,431.69 
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$9,489,835.64    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, $10,836,481.69 

ARNOLD   ARBORETUM   FUNDS. 

29,500.00  Arnold  Arboretum  (1899),  ....  $71,795.00 

158,575.15  James  Arnold  (1872), 158,947.80 

6,459.28  Arboretum  Construction  Gifts  (bal.),  16,155.04 

22,183.39  William  !•.  Bradley  (1897),  .  .  82,261.98       269,159.77 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

5,152.59  Anonymous  (1896), $5,194.78 

441,399.94  Edward  Austin  (1899),    ....  471,109.26 

50,000.00  Bright  Legacy  (1880), 60,000.00 

Phillips   Brooks  House  Endow- 
ment (1901),  10,606.66 

27,929.80  Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts  (balance),  88,747.12 

892,710.18  Bussey  Trust  (1861),    ......  892,710.18 

1,160.00  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834 '(1887),  1,207.52 

6,804.35          "         "          "         1844(1896),  7,078.64 

8,725.00          **        -^*          "         1863  (1887),  3,726.00 

106,603.59  Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (1899),  158,786.55 

47,555.65  William  Hayes  Fogg  (1892),    .  60,000.00 

3,171.50  John  Poster  (1840), 3,171.60 

3,633.77  Free  Bed     Fund    of  the   Class  Of 

1868(1898) 5,084.56 

Free  Bed  Fund  for  Stillman  Infirm- 
ary (1900), 514.66 

186,458.08  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments (1891), 185,458.08 

16,851.77  Qray  Fund  for  EngraTings  (1858),  16,938.68 

719,291.31  Price  Qreenleaf  (1887),    ....  719,291.31 

29,939.33  Henry  Harris  (1883), 29,939.33 

1,271.87  Harvard  Memorial  Society  (1898),  1,269.78 

46,898.04  Robert  Troup  Paine  (1880),  .  .  48,237.44 

15,814.07  William  M.  Prichard  (1898),  .  15,979.01 

32,786.97  John  Witt  Bandall  (1892),  .    .   .  32,384.76 

5,296.57  JohnW.  and  Belinda  Ii.  Bandall 

(1897), 5,346.63 

42,000.00  James  Savage  (1873), 42,000.00 

4,128.38  School  of  ComparatiTe  Medicine  (1899),     4,322.40 
10,057.00  Ralph  H.  Shepard(l900),  .  .  .  10,147.91 
6,772.99  Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memo- 
rial (1898), 6,897.78 

Henry  P.  Walcott  (1901),  .  .  .  2,524.49 

60,092.63  Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers, 2,331.00 

5,066.08  Gift    for    Pathological    Laboratory 

(Veterinary  School), 5,166.38 

$11,976,028.82   .   .  AmounU  carried  forward,    .   .   $2,326,060.20  $10,606,691.46 
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PriadpAL 
Ang.  1, 1900.  PHadpia,  July  n,  1901. 


#11,975,028.82    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .  $2,825,060.20  $10,505,591.48 

Oif to  for  Additions  to  Soldier's  Field 

(1898), 5,047.77 

120,582.65  Architecture  Building  (bAlance),   .   .  55,916.69 

80,000.00  Brighton  Marsh  Fence      *'            .  .  517.91 

50.00  Phillips  Brooks  House  (balance), 
22,786.04  New  Boat  House  '< 

188,688.06  Pierce  HaU                              ''  80,668.06 

49,748.68  Semitic  Building                       •«  86,251.87 

18,260.47  John  Simpktns  Hall            «'  1,627.82 

97,971.98  Stillmanlnfirmaiy                 '<  88,111.49 

100,255.56  UniTersity  Museum  BuUding    «  48,171.59 
7.   L.   Higginson's   Oift   (The 

Harvard  Union), 10,096.11 

Sundry  balances, 1,318.20    2,592,787.91 


FUNDS   IX  TRUST   FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED    ATITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,847.61  Daniel  Williams  (1716), ....    $16,870.09 

4,788.37  Sarah  Winslow  (1790),     ....         4,789.85         21,159.94 


$12,614,448.19  $18,119,588.61 
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Changes  in  the  Panda  during  the  year  ending  July  31  ^  1901. 

Total  amount  of  Fnnds  and  balances,  July  81, 1901, 

as  before  stated, $18,119,588.61 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1, 1900, 

as  before  stated, 12,614,448.19 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of $606,090.42 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,    .  $826,669.48 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  .  .  626.22 

Credit  balances  created, 28,461.70 

Gain  from  change  of  investments, 746.86 

Increase  of  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund,   by 
excess  of  income  orer  expenditures  in  Uni- 

Tersity,  College,  and  Library  accounts,   .   .   .  2,847.91 

$868,761.12 

Deduct  from  this  amount 

Sundry  balances  used  up, $125,409.67 

Loss  from  change  of  iuTestments,    .   .       8,887.74 
Decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds 

and  balances,  which  appear  both  at 

the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,    219,918.29        848,660.70     $606,090.42 


Net  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  as  aboTe,  •   .  .     $848,660.70 
Less  increase  as  aboTe, 27,081.69 

LeaTing  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds 
and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  ac- 
count,      $821,679.01 
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The  following  tablet  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treatnrer's 
booki.  Thej  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources  and  the 
expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  UniTersitj.  The  income  of  erery  Fund 
held  by  the  UniTersitj  is  giren  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the 
•peciflc  object  of  each  and  every  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be  either  less  or  more 
than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a 
Fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for  example,  —  no 
separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  i^ypropriation.  That  particular 
payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the  general  headmg.  A 
balanced  snmmary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  9S. 

Table  No.  I. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds :  — 

Andrew  Bigelow, tS88.65 

Bobert  O.  BillingB, 4,882.79 

Stanton  Blake, 385.00 

Charlotte  F.  Blanohard, 224.24 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 246.75 

John  W.  Garter, 587.50 

Thomas  Cotton, 7.29 

John  Cowdin, 2,042.46 

George  B.  Dorr, 8,515.08 

George  Draper, 2,198.89 

Bobert  H.  Eddy, 778.58 

Harvard  Ellis, 4,757.58 

Gore, 966.84 

John  C.  Gray, 757.76 

Henry  Harris  (i  income), 708.56 

Walter  Hastings, 587.89 

Gfreorge  Baxter  Hyde, 285.00 

Insurance  and  Guaranty, 8,988.59 

Leonard  Jarvis, 792.98 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 470.00 

Joseph  Lee, 80d.li 

Theodore  Lyman, 470.00 

Henry  T.  Morgan  (part), 1,851.70 

Israel  Mnnson, 740.25 

Francis  E.  Parker, 8,449.88 

William  Perkins, 1,410.00 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Residuary  (part), 19,798.75 

President's, 2,986.20 

Retiring  Allowance, 16,640.68 

John  L.  Bnssell, 1,098.89 

LMiac  Sweetser, 2,204.9i 

Seth  Turner, 235.00 

William  F.  Weld, 8,081.07 

Amount  carried  forward, $81,774.77 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Universitt,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $81,774.77 

BaUnce  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, $299.68 

Care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 5.68 

Sale  of  catalogues,  calendars,  directories,  &c.,     ....  1,881.68 

^^      wood  and  sand, 60.00 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 1,800.00 

Received  on  account  of  stolen  book  plates, 166.47       8,148.85 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

Income  of  William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund,    .   .   .  $2,285.18 
'*        "  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  .  $745.04 

Repayment,       1,592.40       2,887.44 

*«       **  William  M.  Frichard  Fund,    .  .  .         748.26 

(<        '<  John  Witt  Bandall  Fund,     ....       1,540.99       6,856.82 

Fhillips  Brooks  House. 

Income  of  Endowment, $245.90 

Gift, 45.48         $291.88 

Income  of  Balph  H.  Shepard  Fund,      ....  472.68 

*<       **  Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial 

Fund, 271.88       1,085.89 

$92,810.88 

PAYMENTS. 
OTerseers'  Expenses. 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, $1,160.76 

**       Treasurer's      "         "  298.40 

♦♦       other  reports, 101.75 

AdTertising, 298.05 

Auditing  Treasurer's  accounts, 125.00      $1,978.96 

Office  Expenses. 
President's, 

Clerical  senrices, $866.50 

Other  expenses, 122.84        $488.84 

Treasurer's, 

Clerical  serrices, $917.50 

Other  expenses, 1,423.41       2,840.91 

Bursar's, 

Clerical  serrices, $3,295.90 

Other  expenses, 1,862.91       5,158.81 

Publication  Agent's, 

aerical  serrices, $1,322.12 

Other  expenses, 2,652.26       8,974.88 

Amounts  carried  forward, $11,962.94     $1,978.96 
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X^BLB  No.  I J  The  Uhitshsitt,  coirmnjsD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brongfat  forward, $11,962^4     $l,97SM 

Offlce  Ezpeniefl  (eontinutd) . 

Inspector  of  Oronnds  and  Buildings*, 

Clerical  serrices, $812.60 

Other  expenses, 192.92  1,005.42 

Janitor's, .    .    .  17.45 

Corporation  Boonu  (fuel,  rent,  Ac.), 2,588.44      15,5S4J5 

Salaries. 

President, 

From  the  UniTerdty, $4,750.00 

<'     President's  Fund, 2,896.92 

♦*     Thomas  Cotton  Fund,  ....     7^7  $7,658.99 

Acting  President, 2,500.00 

Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, 5,000.00 

Bursar, 4,000.00 

Assistant  Bursar, 2,000.00 

Corresponding  Secretary, 1,750.00 

Recording  Secretary, 2,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  OTcrseers, 200.00 

Publication  Agent, 2,000.00 

Clerks,  Treasurer's  office, 8,150.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,700.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,000.00     89,958.99 

Betiring  Allowances, 9,527.62 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Repairs, $182.08 

Fuel,  lighting,  furniture,  cleaning,  &c., 578.46 

Insurance, 554.48 

Motor  generator,  and  work  for  stereoptioon,    .   .   .  588.12       1,808.04 

General  Expenses. 

Repairs  and  improTements, $2,259.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 52.00 

Labor, 5,054.10 

Commencement  Programme, 90.80 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 2,878.81 

Furniture, 48.50 

Advertising, 1,600.77 

Taxes, 490.10 

Watchmen, 2,168.28 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 765.02 

Legal  serrices  and  expenses, 40.00 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $15,626.88    $68,787.86 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Univebsitt,  continued. 

PAYBfBNTS. 

Amounts  broogfat  forward, $15,626.88    $68,787.86 

OenenU  Expenses  (eoniinued). 

Telephone, 106.88 

Buffalo  Exposition  expenses, 141.70 

Paris  Exposition  expenses, 21.00 

Delegates'  expenses, 181.68 

Drains, 218.89 

Street-watering  assessments, 806.11 

Plank  walks, 162.88 

Mercantile  agency,  . 1,118.00 

Snrreys  and  plans, 288.00 

Preserring  old  acconnt-books, 74.00 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for 

1900-01, 8,466.45 

Payments  made  from  University  income  on  account 
of  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum. 
Part  of  expenses  for  1900-01,     .   .   .  $2,854.05 
Part  of  expenses  for  former  years,  re- 
paid to  William  Hayes  Fogg 

Fund, 8,080.98 

$6,886.08 
Less  repayments  to  the  UniTersity,   .       201.07       5,688.96 
Payments  made  from  Unirersity  income  on  account 

of  Phillips  Brooks  House, 1,717.10     84,025.48 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

Pigments  of  $2,864.06,  made  from  UniTersity  income 

on  account  of  expenses  for  1900-01,  as  abore 

stated,  and  payments  from  the  income  of  Funds 

as  follows :  — 

William  Hayes  Fogg»  Director,  .     $600.00 

Collections  and  expenses,     ....    2.821.76     $2,821.76 

William  M.  Priohard,  collections, 678.82 

John  Witt  Bandall,  Curator,    .   .     $260.00 

Collections  and  expenses,     .   .   .   .    1,698.20       1,948.20 
Ghray  Fund  for  Engravings,  Curator,    .     $250.00 

Collections  and  expenses,     ....    1,000.68       1,260.68       6,598.91 

Phillips  Brooks  House. 

Payments  of  $1,717.10,  made  from  UniTersity  in- 
come on  account  of  expenses  for  1900-01,  as 
above  stated,  and  payments  for  furniture,  recep- 
tions, &c.,  from  the  income  of  Funds  as  follows : 
philUpw  Brooks  House  Endowment,    ....        $291.88 

Balph  H.  Shepard, 881.77 

Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial, ...        146.64 

Gifts, 60.00  869.69 

$110,276.94 
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Tablb  No.  n. 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Tenn  Bills. 

InBtraction, $408,978.75 

Receipts  from  College  dormitories,  not  included  in 

Unirersity  Houses  and  Lands, 76,000.85  $484,974.00 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Fellowships. 

Edward  Austin  (p*rt), $9,500.00 

Osias  Goodwin  Memorial, 497.86 

Harris, 608.07 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 506.08 

Lee  Memorial, «4  588.88 

T.  Morgan  (pwt), 8,000.00 

Charles  Bliot  Korton  (gift), 800.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 574.76 

John  Parker, 8,599.01 

Bogers, 1,588.68 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memorial,   ....  517.84 

8onth  End  House  (gifU),      600.00 

TraTelling  Fellowship  in  Botany  (gift), 500.00 

JohnTyndall, 588.08 

James  Walker, 588.18 

Whiting, 1,088.01      88,854.09 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $170.47 

Alfbrd  (accumulatiikg), 80.98 

Edward  Austin  (part)  for  Teachers, 1,888.88 

Bartlett, 855.88 

Bassett, 865.88 

BigelOW, 608.78 

Samuel  A.  Borden  (accumulating), 94.84 

Bowditoh, 5,861.88 

Bright  (i  income  of  Bright  Legacy), 1,175.00 

Browne, 175.88 

Morey  Willard  Buokminster, 888.71 

Burr, 1,518.88 

Bnlnir  Sterling  Ohoate, 885.76 

Glass  of  1802, 877.74 

♦*        1814, 146.40 

''      1816  (Ktrkland), 808.18 

*^       1817, 206.14 

♦*       1828, 164.86 

♦♦        1836, 228.89 

"       1841, 190.73 

•'       1862  (Dana), 284.44 

Amounts  carried  forward, $13,796.80  $507,888.09 
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Table  No.  n,  The  College,  comtikued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $18,796.80  $607,288.09 

Income  of  SchoUnhip  Fond*;  and  Gifts  for  Scholarshipt 
(^eontinuek), 

OlasB  of  1860, 716.99 

1867, 216.40 

"       1883, 260.00 

CrowDinsbield, 646.84 

Warren  H.  Cudworth  (gift), 600.00 

Franois  H.  Cummings, 249.96 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 268.88 

JtiliTi8  Dexter, 280.36 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 126.86 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 260.48 

Joseph  Sveleth  (pwt), i,260.2l 

Fall  RiTer, 98.70 

Farrar, 291.92 

Biohard  Augustine  Gamljrill, 620.48 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 829.66 

Bei^jamin  D.  Greene, 192.70 

Price  Greenleaf, 8,000.00 

William  Hilton  (pwt), 686.76 

Sbeneser  Bookwood  Hoar, 488.61 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Linodn, 289  i»6 

Hodges, 616.87 

HoUis, 288.60 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 499.94 

Hennen  Jennings, 489.66 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 477.28 

Matthews  (4  net  rents  of  Hall), 6,899.88 

William  Merrick, 276.60 

Morey, 879.99 

Iiady  Mowlson, . 268.01 

Howard  Gardner  Kichols, 266.80 

Lucy  Osgood  (accumulating),   ........  224.99 

Pennoyer, 208.64 

Perkins, 19^.88 

Wendell  Phillips, 68.20 

Bicardo  Price  (gift), 860.00 

Bodger, 64.77 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, 169.71 

Edward  Bussell, 269.30 

Sales, 266.21 

Saltonstall, 318.66 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 293.38 

Amounts  carried  forward, $86,693.74  $607,^28.09 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  coiinifUED. 

RECEIPTS. 

AmoonU  brought  forward, $85,698.74  $607,998.09 

Income  of  SchoUnhip  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships 
{eoniinued) . 

Mary  Saltonstally 822.80 

8ayage» soo.oo 

Seyer, 164.16 

Bewail, 497.96 

ShattOOk, 2,266.26 

Blade, 278.76 

Btory, 206.62 

Btoughton, 228.68 

Bwift,  .• 97.99 

Thayer, 8,588.60 

Qorham  Thomas, 193.64 

Toppan, 846.77 

Townsmd,  . 1,170.86 

WalCOtt, 211.86 

Ohriatopher  M.  Weld, 469.72 

Jacob  Wendell, 248.86 

Whiting, 524.66      46,798.79 

Income  of  Beneficiary  Funds. 

Nathaniel  Appleton, $22.47 

Bdward  Austin  (part), 2,887.50 

Frank  BoUes  Memorial, 76.38 

WiUiam  BratUe, 61.66 

Thomas  Danforth, 40.14 

Moses  Day, 256.10 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (part), 815.00 

John  EUery, 16.07 

Exhibitions.     Bequest, $18.77 

Gift, 100.00 

Interest, 62.66  476.42 

Thomas  Fitoh, 80.18 

Ephraim  Flynt, 17.30 

Henry  Flynt, 6.02 

Henry  GKbbs, 18.00 

John  Glover, 119.19 

Price  Qreenleaf  Aid  (balance), 16,134.28 

Edward  Holyoke, 14.48 

Robert  Keyne, 95.60 

Mary  Idndall, 89.48 

Susan  B.  Lyman, 288.92 

Anne  Hills, 8.4i 

Amounu  carried  forward, $21,068.60  $554,021.88 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amomitfl  broaght  forwud, 121,068.50  $554,081.88 

Income  of  Beneficiary  Funds  {continued)  :  — 

Miinroe, 508.16 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 98.01 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial, 

Repayment  of  Loan, $25.00 

Interest, 200.74  225.74 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Betomed. 

Loans  repaid, 1,207.82 

Joseph  Sewally 8.04 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part), 176.78 

Qninoy  Tnfts, 524.28 

Benjamin  Wadsworth, 10.86 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler, 287.21     24,060.85 

Income  of  Prize  Funds. 

James  Gk>rdon  Bennett, $62.89 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 689.11 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 178.66 

Coolidge  Debating, 240.08 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  ««Deturs." 

From  Trustees, $191.28 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .   .   .       79.76  271.04 

Sales, .  .  .  49.58 

John  O.  Sargent, 116.84 

GtoOrge  B.  Sohier  (part), 250.00 

Charles  Sumner, 142.79 

Bobert  N.  Toppan, 164.22 

Philip  Washburn, 97.20 

David  Ames  Wells, 274.85'     2,581.76 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  and  Gifts  for  Salaries. 

Alford  Professorship, $1,804.20 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,442.29 

Boylston  Professorship, 1,881.84 

Class  Subsoription, 7,064.01 

Paul  Dudley, 154.44 

Eliot  Professorship, 1,016.09 

Eliot           ''          (Jon.  Phillips'  Gift),     .  .  850.00 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (part), 2,975.76 

Erving  Professorship, 164.50 

Fisher        '^           1,691.58 

Henry  Plynt, 16.87 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 768.28 

Gospel  Church  (i  income), 141.80 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .....  $18,416.66  $580,618.99 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  bronght  forward, $18,416.66  $580,618.99 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  etc.  (continusd). 

Abb  Ghray  Professorship, 1,008.20 

Qtimey  (part), 8,ii4.4l 

Hersey  Professorship  (f  income), 670.12 

HoUis           **            (Divinity), 1,622.36 

HoUis          '«            (Mathematics), 176.11 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (part), 189.86 

Abbott  Lawrenoe, 2,892.19 

James  Lawrence, 2,867.62 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 444.81 

Henry  Iiee  Professorship, 8,798.82 

Thos.  Iiee,  for  Hersey  Professorship, 1,021.97 

Thos.  Lee,  for  Reading, 742.46 

MoLean  Professorship, 2,028.96 

William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  (part), .  .  .  600.00 

Daniel  H.  Feirce,* «.  .  664.76 

Perkins  Professorship, 987.00 

Flnmmer   ^«          1,176.94 

Pope             "             2,467.60 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 1,917.88 

"             *»     Hygiene  (part), 6,707.86 

Arthur  Botoh, 1,176.00 

Bnmford  Professorship, 2,662.72 

Ourdon  Saltonstall, 1,018.86 

Smith  Professorship, 1,087.68 

Josiah  Stickney, 602.12 

Unknown  Memorial  (part), 2,966.09 

Gifts  for  salaries  and  lectures, $7,826.00 

Interest, 29.36  7,864.36      74,286.20 

Income  of  Funds  for  General  Purposes. 

J.  W.  P.  Abbot  (accumulating), $383.14 

John  A.  Blanchardy 49.36 

Jonathan  Phillips, 1,480.60       1,912.99 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial, 

Interest, $520.01 

Gift, 50.00  $670.01 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866, 

Interest, $309.46 

Sales, 200.22  509.67 

John  Davis  Williams  French, 78.36 

George  A.  Gkirdner, 261.79 

Harvard  Oriental  Series, 706.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $2,124.82  $666,812.18 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  oontinubd. 

RECBIPT8. 

Amoontfl  brought  forwud, $2,124.82  $656,812.18 

Income  of  Fnnds  for  Special  Parpotes  {continued). 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (part), 68^ 

Joseph  Lovering  for  Physical  Research,  .   .   .  891.51 
William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  (part), 

Interest, $879.20 

Sales, 19.12  898.82 

(George  W.  Sawin, 208.84 

John  E.  Thayer, 757.08 

Elisabeth  Torrey» 55.82 

Henry  Warren  Torrey.   Interest, .  .  $464.78 

Sales,   .   .   .    848.87  808.15 

Unknown  Memorial  (part), 1,800.00 

Samuel  Ward, 758.41 

CyroB  M.  Warren, 292.48 

Henry  C.  Warren, 4,910.61 

Channcey  Wright, 45.92     12,604.64 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Income  of  Fund  for  Religions  Serrices, $48.60 

««       '«  Increase  Simmer  Wheeler  Fund, .  2,850.00      2,898.60 

Jefllsrson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $86.76 

Income  of  Endowment, 8,525.00 

Gift  for  present  use, 500.00 

**      ^*  the  improTement  of  rentilation, 500.00       4,611.76 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, $8,668.50 

u       u  by  graduates, 80.00       8,698.50 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

.  Income  of  Botanic  Department  Fund, $1,869.66 

4i         t*    lK>well  Fund, 8,119.95 

»'         ''    John  L.  Bussell  Fund  (part),  .   .  .  28.50 

*•          **    Gifts  for  Cases, 39.45 

Use  of  house, 700.00 

GifU  for  present  use, 802.50 

Repayment, ,  .   ,   .   .  869.78        6,924.84 

Ghray  Herbarium. 

Income  of  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund, $1,528.02 

"         ♦♦  Herbarium  Fund, 970.83 

<*        «'  John  L.  Bussell  Fund  (part),   .   .   .  70.50 

▲sa  Ghray's  copyrights, 1,261.69 

Sale  of  check  lists  and  duplicate  books, 63.45 

*^       publications  and  contributions, 79.23 

Gifts  for  present  use, 4,160.29 

'*          type  specimens, 100.00       8,234.01 

Amount  carried  forward, $695,284. 5S 
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RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $695yM4.dft 

Simdiy  Gifto. 

For  Department  of  Architecture,  interest, $778.18 

<'  *«  *«     The  ClaMict.  Interest,  .    $1.91 

Sales,  .   .  178.44  180.85 

"          "          *•      Geography  (lantern)  interest,    .  6.78 

*♦          "          •*      Mathematics, 16.00 

*«          ««          **      Music, 100.00 

**          "          '*      PoUUcal  Economy, 60.00 

*'  *'  **      Sanskrit.    Interest,     .     $68.71 

Sales,.   .   .       46.60  116.21 

**    Annals  of  Mathematics, 67.11 

'*    Books  on  GoTemment, 100.00 

'*    Lowell  Memorial  Library, 52.00 

^^    Norwegian  photographs, 100.00 

'<    Sugar-cane  investigations, $2,500.00 

Interest, 14.28  2,614.28 

**    Collections  for  a  Germanic  Museum,     $525.00 

Interest, 57.14  582.14 

<*    Semitic  Collection.     Interest,      .   .   .   $767.14 

Repayment,     .   .      189.61  956.65 

♦*          «*      Library,  interest, .   .  80.92 

**    Present  use,  unrestricted, 600.00       6,288.52 

Laboratory  fees  receired. 

Botany, $995.00 

Chemistry, 18,187.79 

Geology, 1,127.50 

Hygiene, 1,040.00 

Mineralogy, 572.50 

Mining  and  Metallurgy, 899.81 

Psychology, 280.00 

Physics, 8,645.00 

Zoology, 800.00 

Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  shopwork,    .   .  1,019.55     28,466.66 
Sundries. 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  Society, $1,260.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,     ....  622.00 

*<     hymn  books, 69.96 

"     publications, 1,847.15 

*^     old  examination  papers, 425.78 

Fees  for  admission  and  condition  examinations,  .   .  2,998.00 

*'       Summer  Courses, $18,146.85 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,  .         400.00  18,546.85 

Summer  Camp,  Engineering, 1,085.60 

Adrances  to  Department  of  Engineering  repaid,  .   .  2.00 

Loans  repaid, 287.62 

Salary  repaid, 100.00 

Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  returned,   .  .  .99     26,640.46 

$75i,r.2r,.i5 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Fellowship  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Edward  Austin,  Architectore, $1,000.00 

Edward  Austin,  Teaching, 8,500.00 

Harris, 600.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 675.00 

Henry  Iiee  Memorial, 450.00 

Morgan, 2,000.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 250.00 

John  Parker, 2,450.00 

Bogers, 2,175.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memorial,   ....  225.00 

South  End  House, 600.00 

TraTelling  Fellowship  in  Botany, 500.00 

John  Tyndall, 250.00 

James  Walker, 500.00 

Whiting, 800.00   $20,875.00 

From  Scholarship  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Abbot, $100.00 

Edward  Austin  for  Teachers, 1,888.88 

Bartlett, 250.00 

Bassett, 222.00 

Bigelow, 588.84 

Bowditch, 4,588.82 

Bright, 1,066.66 

Browne, 150.00 

Morey  Willard  Buokminster, 200.00 

Btirr, 1,266.66 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate, 275.00 

Class  of  1802, 200.00 

"        1814, 125.00 

''        1816  (Kirkland), 816.66 

"         1817, 150.00 

**         1828, 200.00 

*»         1836, 175.00 

*'         1841, 200.00 

1862  (Dana), 183.84 

»*         1856, 600.00 

^*         1867, 176.00 

Crowninshield, 441.66 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 600.00 

Francis  H.  Cummings, 200.00 

(George  and  Martha  Derby, 250.00 

Julius  Dexter, 166.66 

O.  W.  Doe, 100.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 888.84 

AmounU  carried  forward, $14,896.97    $20,876.00 
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PAYMENTS. 

AmoanU  brought  forward, $14,896.97    $10,875.00 

From  Scholarship  Fonda  and  Gifts  (eontiitued) . 

Joseph  Ereleth, 988.82 

FaU  Hirer, 98.84 

Farrar» 888.84 

Bichard  Angostiiie  Gkonbrill, 425.00 

Charles  Haven  Ooodwin, 800.00 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, I50.oo 

Price  Greenleaf, 8,000.00 

Hilton, 626.00 

Ebeneser  Bockwood  Hoar, 400.oo 

IiOvina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, 250.00 

Hodges, 800.00 

Hollis, 225.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 450.00 

Hennen  Jennings,      400.00 

(George  Emerson  LoweU, 400.00 

Matthews, 5,899.05 

William  Merriok, 188.84 

Morey, 800.00 

LadyMowlson, 200.00 

Howard  Gkurdner  Niohols, 200.00 

Fennoyer, loo.oo 

Bebecoa  A.  Perkins, 150.00 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial, 88.84 

Bicardo  Prize, 850.00 

Bodger, ,    150.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, lOO.oo 

Edward  Bussell, 200.00 

Sales, 266.68 

Saltonstall, 116.66 

Leverett  SaltonstaU, 133.84 

Mary  SaltonstaU, 300.00 

Savage, 300.00 

Sever, 200.00 

SewaU, 400.00 

Shattuck, 2,000.00 

Slade, 250.00 

Story, 200.00 

Thayer, 2,800.00 

Qorham  Thomas, 200.00 

Toppan, 200.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Walcott, 133.84 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 800.00 

Amonnti  carried  forward, $39,097.72    $20,875.00 
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Tablb  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amonnts  bronght  forward,    ....  $89,097.72    $20,875.00 
From  Scholarship  Fnnds  and  Gifts  (^continued) . 

Jacob  Wendell, 200.00 

Whiting, 400.00 

Uniyersity,  Graduate  School, 8,000.00 

**          Lawrence  Scientific  School, 2,850.00 

Normal,                **            *«            "             900.00      45,947.72 

From  Beneficiary  Funds. 

Edward  Austin.  Appropriations,   .  .   $1,080.00 
Loans  to  L.  S.  S.  students,    ....      1,594.50 

**      "  Special        **           ....         268.00  $2,887.50 

Frank  BoUes  Memorial, 49.00 

Moses  Day, 256.10 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid, 

Beneficiaries, $800.00 

Expenses, 15.00  815.00 

Exhibitions, 176.42 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 14,769.82 

Bobert  Keyne, 5.60 

Munroe, 508.16 

Falfirey  Exhibition, 80.00 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial, 166.00 

Qnincy  Tufts, 524.28 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler, 175.00 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,   .   .   .  1,714.56* 

College  Appropriations  for  L.  S.  S.  students,    .   .   .  450.00     22,575.94 

From  Prize  Funds. 

James  Gk>rdon  Bennett, $40.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 900.00 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 255.00 

Coolidge  Debating, 200.00 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturt,"   ....  171.74 

Sales, *500 

John  O.  Sargent, loo.oo 

Gtoorge  B.  Sohier, 250.00 

Bobert  TX.  Toppan, 150.00 

Philip  Washburn, 75.00      2,186.74 

From  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial, $478.18 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866,  .  1,067.70 

(George  A.  Gkurdner, 147.77 

Harvard  Oriental  Series, 591.47 

Joseph  Lovering  for  Physical  Research,  .  .   .  678.87 

AmounU  carried  forward, $2,958.99    $91,085.40 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Ck>LLEGEy  oomtikubd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounta  brought  forwud, 12,958.99   |91,085.40 

From  Snndiy  Fnndt  for  Special  PnrpoteB  (coni%nm€d). 

(George  W.  Sawin, 186.76 

John  £.  Thayer, 561.21 

Unknown  Memorial, 1,891.84 

CyroB  M.  Warren, 26.92 

Channoey  Wright, 28.22      5,158.94 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  serrioet, #8,180.00 

Organist  and  Choir-mafter, 2,000.00 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Music  and  binding, 529.89 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c., 1,811.88 

Furniture, 88.44       8,659.71 

Jefiforson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  building,  from  income  of  Fund, $12.82 

Laboratory  expenses, #3,889.21 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College, 600.00  2,789.21        2,802.08 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, $5,277.81 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 2,276.58 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  printing,  and  sundries,       2,047.78 

Repairs  and  improTements, 492.70 

Apparatus, 500.00 

Insurance, 142.97  $10,787.74 

Less  amount  receired  from  other  departments,  .  1 ,841 .56       9,886. 18 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  Ac., $9,184.21 

Interest  on  adrances, 777.46 

Cases,  from  gift, 49.65      10,011.82 

Gray  Herbarium. 

Salary,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  interest,  ftc,     .  .  $7,761.96 

Interest  on  adrances, 1.27       7,768.28 

Summer  Schools. 

Salaries, $14,674.28 

Clerical  services, 400.00 

Supplies,  materials,  cleaning,  Ac., 1,810.05 

Printmg, 629.89 

Adrertising, 172.80 

Instruments  and  apparatus, .68 

Stationery  and  postage, 456.98     17,644.18 

Amount  carried  forward, $152,515.99 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $162,516.99 

From  Special  Oifto. 

For  Department  of  Architecture,  prints,  casts,  &c.,  $2,618.62 

**              ^*              The  Classics,  books, 266.54 

"  «  French,  books,    .   .   .     $88.28 

Less  College  appropriations,     ....       84.87  8.41 

For  Department  of  Geography,  lantern, 499.80 

^*              **              German,  books, 6.81 

"              *«              History,  books, 169.72 

**  «  Mathematics,    ....    $48.22 

Less  amount  charged  to  Chatinoey 

Wright  Fund, 28.22  15.00 

For  Department  of  Music,  books  and  music,    .   .  .  12.67 

"              **              Political  Economy,  books,   .   .  179.71 

**              *<              Political  Economy,  apparatus,  77.75 

«              <«              Sanskrit,  serrices,  4c.,     .   .   .  1,208.28 

*<  Mathematical  publications, 100.00 

"  Music  7, 87.80 

*^  Physical  research, 178.85 

**  Sugar-cane  inrestigation, 1,458.76 

**  Semitic  collections, 98.50 

«*  Semitic  Library, 87.68 

**  Social  Questions  Library,  books, 107.60       7,040.49 

Appropriations  for  collections,  laboratories,  4c. 

Anthropology  (Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam), $150.00 

Architecture  (Prof.  Warren), 250.00 

Botany  (Dr.  True), 150.00 

Chemistry  (Prof.  H.  B.  Hill), 500.00 

Engineering,  expenses  (Prof.  Hollis), 7,200.00 

Fine  Arts  and  Drawing  (Prof.  Moore), 800.00 

Landscape  Architec,  lantern  slides  (Instr.  Olmsted),  200.00 

'<                *<         instruments    (Instr.  Olmsted),  60.00 

Mammal  skins,  installation  (Dr.  Woodwortb),     .   .  500.00 

Metallography  (Asst.  Prof.  Smyth), 750.00 

Mineralogy  (Prof.  Wolff), 200.00 

Petrography  (Prof.  Wolff), 100.00 

Physics  (Prof.  Trowbridge), 1,000.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  Munsterberg), 460.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 850.00 

Zoology,  for  publications, 400.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated, 22,447.10 

Fuel  and  senrices  in  Nat.  Hist.  Laboratories,   .    .   .  1,500.00 

Fuel,  senrices,  4c.,  in  Jeflbrson  Ph.  Laboratory,  600.00      87,097.10 

Amount  carried  forward, $196,653.58 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amoimt  brought  forward, $196,658.68 

Salariei. 

Instraction, $866,284.99 

Deans, 5,500.00 

Chairmen  of  Committeet, 1,400.00 

Medical  V ititor.  Recorders,  Secretary,  Cnraton,  Ac . ,  6, 1 50.00 

Examination  Proctors, 1,900.00    881,184.99 

For  College  Buildings  not  rained  in  Treasurer's  Books. 

Repairs,  improTements,  Ac., $18,880.48 

Cleaning  and  care, 19,588.42 

Fuel, 7,898.04 

Water, 1,289.54 

Lighting, 5,108.76 

Insurance, 1,922.42      49,687.66 

General  Expenses. 

Deans  and  Chairmen  of  Committees,  clerical  and 

office  expenses, $18,488.29 

Commission  on  Admission  to  N.  E.  Colleges,   ...  151.48 

Reading  examination  books, 8,815.29 

Services  of  proctors, 1,147.92 

'<         assistants  to  instructors, 8,946.62 

**         undergraduates, 1,108.29 

**         mechanics  in  department  of  Physiology 

and  Hygiene, 900.00 

**         Head  Ouide  in  College  grounds, ....  58.80 

Expenses  of  Medical  Visitor, 820.45 

Attendants  in  department  libraries  and  laboratories,  2,608.62 

Admission  examinations, 2,758.88 

Electric  power, 869.18 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches, 1,759.50 

Commencement  Dinner, 681.64 

Printing  office,  expenses, $20,416.84 

Less  receipts, 18,828.68  6,598.21 

Printing, 248.50 

«^        for  Graduate  Department, 865.66 

Furniture, 685.11 

Stationeiy  and  postage, 1,052.99 

Books, 48.56 

Binding, 15.80 

Advertising, 1,175.86 

Watchmen, 1,278.80 

Freight,  and  sundries, 768.72 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 616.66 

Legal  services, 118.87 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Receptions, 208.28 

Amounts  carried  forward $45,795.28  $627,476.28 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  broi^ht  forward, $45,795.28  $627,476.28 

General  Expenses  (caniinvsd) . 

Use  of  Grays  18  by  English  department, 100.00 

Delegates*  expenses, 18.50 

Serrices  and  expenses  at  Faculty  meetings,  ....  70.81 

Expenses  on  Annals  of  Mathematics, 977.10 

Telephones, 59.90 

Blank  books  for  examinations, 814.42 

Studies   and  Notes   in    Philology   and  Literature, 

Vol.  VII, 850.00 

Zoological  laboratory  contributions, 91.91 

Re-editing    Suggestions  for  the    Study  of    United 

States  History, 125.00 

Chamber  concerts,  deficit, 80.60 

Expenses  in  Mining  12, 214.91 

Trarelling  expenses, 99.10 

Model  of  Metropolitan  District, 849.12      49,096.65 

$676,572.88 

Table  No.  III. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Book  Funds,  and  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  the 
purchase  of  books. 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh, $101.47 

Bright  (i  income  of  the  Bright  legacy),    .    .   .  1,175.00 

Edwin  Conant  (1  income), 825.92 

ConstantiUB  (i  income), 609.85 

Denny, 251.86 

Elisa  Farrar, 249.62 

Horace  A.  Haven, 148.61 

Franois  B.  Hayes, 474.65 

(George  Hasrward, 247.92 

Thomas  HoUis, 111.44 

Sidney  Homer, 101.19 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 250.60 

LoweU, 1,202.08 

Charles  Minot, 2,861.22 

Lucy  Osgood, 888.21 

Mary  Osgood, 882.88 

Henry  L.  Fierce.     Interest,  ....    $4,779.24 

Repayment,    .   .           94.02  4,878.26 

Francis  Sales, 185.70 

Stephen  Salisbury, 252.91 

Amoimt  carried  forward, $14,098.84 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Librabt,  contikued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoont  broagfat  forward, $14,098.84 

Income  of  Book  FmidB,  Oifto,  etc.  (coniinv^d) . 

Sever, 944.28 

Samuel  Shapletgh, 188.56 

(George  B.  Sohier  (part),  . 88.76 

Snbtcription  for  Library, 498.91 

Charles  STunner, 1,766.70 

Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor, S89.14 

Ichabod  Taoker, 810.48 

James  Walker, 746.78 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 260.88 

EzecQton  of  Bobert  Waterston  (balance),  .   .  12.69 

J.  Huntington  Woloott, 662.27 

Gift*  for  books, 6,620.00 

$25,206.78 

Sales  of  duplicate  books, 194.48 

Receired  for  books  lost, 44.26 

Fines, 344.00   $26,789.46 

Income  of  Funds  for  general  purposes. 

Daniel  Austin, $292.81 

Edwin  Conant  (i  income), 977.77 

Oonstantins  (i  income),  . 609.85 

Fund  of  tbe  Class  of  1861  (accumulating),     .   .  25.05 

**            "            **            **     (C.F.Dunbar's  Gift),  24.67 

Frioe  Greenleaf, 16,184.28 

Jarvis, 28.50 

James  Savage  (I  net  income), 1,255.50 

Daniel  Treadwell, 560.47 

Eben  Wright, j^^-^    24,608.90 

Fees  for  use  of  Library, $70.00 

Sale  of  Scudder  catalogues, 24.00 

Sale  of  Index  Subject  Catalogues, 6.68 

Part  of  receipts  off  account  of  stolen  book-plates,    .   .   .  177.80          277.98 

$50,671.84 
PAYMENTS. 
For  Books,  from  the  following  Funds,  Gifts,  etc. 

Bowditoh, $188.14 

Bright, 1,102.68 

Conant, 280.68 

Constantins, 582.92 

Denny, 290.62 

Farrar, 251.24 

Haven, 114.90 

Hayes, 498.68 

Hayward, 224.24 

I, 109.82 

Amount  carried  forward, $3,588.57 
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Table  No.  Ill,  Thb  Library,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amomit  brought  forward, $8,588.57 

For  Books,  from  the  following  FnndB,  Giftt,  etc.  (^eonfd) . 

Homer, 106.70 

Lane, 262.75 

Lowell, 742.19 

MInot, 8,012.81 

IiTlCy  Osgood, 858.47 

Mary  Osgood, 868.91 

Pieroe, 5,558.72 

Sales, 194.81 

Salisbury, 826.20 

Sever, 896.01 

Shapleigh, 200.12 

Sohier, 110.89 

Sabscription  Fond, 581.51 

Smnner, 1,712.67 

Taylor, 218.98 

Tucker, 165.41 

Walker, 784.69 

Ward, 289.01 

Waterston, 46.81 

J.  Huntington  Woloott, 657.68 

A.  C.  Ooolidge  Oiftt, 8,891.09 

Harold  J.  Coolidge  Gift, 50.00 

J.  Bandolph  Coolidge  Gift, 64.04 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Ooolidge  Gift, 11.98 

Dante  Society  Gift, 28.88 

H.  H.  Fumess  Gift, 8.81 

Gkurdner  Gift, 7.78 

GifU  for  Darid  Garrick  portraits, 281.00 

Hammer  Gift, 446.15 

Loeb  Gift, 9.50 

Duplicate  money, ^ 444.14 

Fines, 815.89    125,121.97 

Salaries, $15,220.88 

Serrices  and  wages, 17,788.44 

Repairs  and  improrements, 479.87 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 958.52 

Fnel, 1,055.71 

Water, 80.86 

Lighting, 1,072.56 

Printing, 1,548.76 

Fnmitnre, 298.68 

Stationery  and  postage, 578.90 

Binding, 2,605.56 

Electric  power, 116.24 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 881.51     42,525.89 

$67,647.86 
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Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Funda  for  Instnictioii,  or  for  general 
porposes. 

Dirinity  School  (balance), $1,815.81 

New  Endowment, 8,867.07 

GliTer  Ames, 799.00 

HaTinah  C.  Andrews, 84.67 

Daniel  Austin, 41.88 

Adams  Ayer, 47.00 

Joseph  Baker, 870.is 

Benefldaiy  monej  returned  (balance), S18.86 

Bussey  Prof esMrthip, 1,766.45 

Benjamin  Bussey  Traft  (1  net  income),  .  .   .  8,947.88 

Joshua  Clapp, 108.86 

Bdwin  Conant, 885.00 

Dexter  Lectureship, 958.16 

Frothingham  ProfesMrehip, 8,077.98 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 49.85 

Lewis  Gk>uld, 48.88 

John  Hancock  Profeseonhip,    ....  $888.88 

C.  Ii.  Hancock, 8,984.48  4,906.81 

Haven, 885.00 

Samuel  Hoar, 49.85 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 470.00 

Henry  Uenow, 481.70 

Caroline  Merriam, 49.85 

Parkman  Professorship, 758.75 

John  W.  Quinby, 80.68 

Abby  Crocker  Biohmond, 47.00 

John  Ii.  BusseU, 47.00 

William  B.  Spooner, 470.00 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .  1,880.00 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 246.75 

Winthrop  Ward, 98.70 

Winn  Prof essorship, 8,507.26    $86,854.64 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Funds. 

Abner  W.  Buttriok, $609.81 

Thomas  Cary, 245.58 

(George  Chapman, 124.50 

Joshua  Clapp, 205.58 

Jackson  Foundation, 680.14 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 246.70 

Kanoy  Kendall, 159.28 

William  Pomroy, 49.35      2,820.84 

Amount  carried  forward, ,   .     $29,174.98 
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Table  No.  IV,  Divinitt  School,  oontikued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  broo^t  forward, $29,174.98 

Income  of  Book  Fnnds. 

Bushton  Dsshwood  Burr, ,  $165.78 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 80.93          196.65 

Term  Bills. 

Inttmction, • $4,056.50 

BeceipU  from  Dirinity  Hall  and  house,  .    2,955.68  $7,012.18 

Summer  School  fees,     1,835.00 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  8,704.05 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,  Ac., 18.84 

«'      tickets  to  Alumni  Dinner, 58.00 

*<      catalogues, 23.10 

Fines, 7.46      12,148.07 

$41,519.70 

PAYMENTS. 
From  Scholarship  Funds. 

(George  Chapman, $100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 180.00 

Jackson, 820.00 

J.  H.  Kendall, 200.00 

Nanoy  Kendall, 140.00         940.00 

From  Beneflciarj  Funds. 

Abner  W.  Buttriok, $585.00 

William  Pomroy, 47.80         582.88 

From  Book  Funds. 

Louisa  J.  Hall, .48 

Salaries  for  instruction, $25,627.65 

*•        *'        **           Summer  School, .  1,473.88 

Secretaiy  and  Librarian, 1,500.00 

Senrices  and  wages, 261.26 

Library  Assistants, 1,156.97 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improrements, 514.66 

Cleam'ng  and  care  of  rooms, 1,373.66 

Fuel, 558.80 

Water, 88.58 

Lighting, 360.00 

Printing, 233.57 

Furniture, 150.49 

Stationery  and  postage, 158.46 

Books, 769.95 

Binding^ 60.25 

Insurance, 45.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, ....  $34,328.08      $1,528.81 
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Table  No.  IV,  Diyinitt  School,  oomtinuxd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brooght  fonraid,    ....  $84,828.08     $1,598.81 

AdTertifing, 584.88 

Diplomas  and  sundries, 89.65 

Taxes  on  Chelsea  Real  Estate, 89.56 

Alumni  dinner, 61.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 55.66 

Installing,  tuning,  and  repairs,  new  organ, 411.57 

American  School  for  Oriental  study  and  research  in 

Palestine  (1st  payment), 100.00 

Subscription  to  the  Fellowship  in  Christian  Archaeology 

in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,   .  50.00 
Drawings    and    estimates    for   alterations   of   Libraiy 

building, 150.00 

Appraisal  of  O.  L.  Hanoook  real  estate, 100.00     85,969.90 

$87,498.21 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, $6,118.27 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize, 168.52 

Bemis  Professorship, 8,083.89 

Bex^amin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,127.06 

BeBJamin  Bussey  Trust  (1  net  income),  .   .   .  8,947.38 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 740.25 

John  Foster,  income  for  Law  Students  every 

second  year, 149.04 

Law  School  Book, 2,209.99 

Law  School  Library, 4,700.00 

Isaac  Boyall  Professorship, 892.08 

Weld                              **             4,464.76 

Scholarship  money  returned, 56.87    $27,152.56 

Term  Bills,  instruction, $95,525.00 

Sale  of  Law  School  Quinquennial  Catalogue, 4.65 

♦*      books, 55.75      95,585.40 

$122,737.96 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $49,183.88 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 6,820.28 

Secretary, 1,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward,   ....  $56,953.56 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  comtikubd. 

PAYBIENT8. 

Amonnt  brou^t  forward, $56,958.56 

Reader  to  the  Dane  Professor, 464.29 

Services  of  proctors, 551.25 

Scholarships, ' 8,100.00 

Repairs  and  improTements, 862.64 

Janitor,  cleaning,  ^., 1,495.56 

Fuel, 964.02 

Water, 40.66 

Lighting, 1,410.72 

Printing, 836.86 

Fumitnre, 215.86 

Stationery  and  postage, 568.21 

Books, 11,884.67 

Binding, 2,666.18 

AdyertUing, 216.26 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 874.45 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnashim, 1,285.90 

Insurance, 57.00 

Trayelling  expenses, 55.82 

Electric  power, 50.00 

Legal  services, 66.88 

Catalogue, 222.85 

Electric  light  wiring  and  supervision, 2,009.86 

Electric  light  fixtures, 2,518.70 

Picture  frames, 288.68 

Restoring  portraits,     115.00   $89,208.88 


Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Licome  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  or  for  general 
purposes. 

Medical  School,  balance, $2,668.57 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part), 699.li 

John  B.  and  Buckminster  Brown, 873.82 

Caroline  Brewer  Oroft  (part),  . 1,500.00 

Calvin  EUiB, 12,288.64 

IiUCyEUiSy 2,889.57 

George  Fabyan  (part), 4,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Fits, 86.29 

Henry  Harris  (4  income), 703.57 

Hersey  Professorship  (}  income), 880.08 

Jaokson, 902.07 

Amount  carried  fonraid, $26,491.72 
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Table  No.  YI,  Medical  School,  comtinued. 

RECEIPTS. 

A mouot  brought  forward, $S6,491.72 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  or  for  general 
purposes  (eontinued), 

William  O.  Moseley, 2,486.80 

New  subscription, 1,821.25 

Dr.  Buppaner, 438.79 

(George  O.  Bhattuok, 828.28 

Mary  W.  Bwett, 740.96 

Samuel  W.  Bwett, 940.00 

Quinoy  Tufts, 94.00 

Henry  Willard  Williams, 1,552.86  $85,898.65 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds. 

Edward  Austin  (part)  Teaching, $2,500.00 

(George  Cheyne  Bhattuok  Memorial,  ....  247.64 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                '^          ....  260.88 

John  Ware                                   ^^           ....  245.90       8,258.87 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part), $500.00 

Lucius  F.  Billings, 225.22 

David  Williams  Cheever,  .  .  .' 267.52 

Getting  Gift, 144.29 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 126.85 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part), 6OO.00 

Iiewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 272.98 

William  Hilton  (part), 450.00 

C.  M.  Jones, 292.48 

Alfired  Hosmer  lander, 247.50 

Charles  B.  Porter, 256.76 

Charles  Pratt  Btrong, 202.29 

Isaac  Bweetser, 293.80 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 248.84 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 248.44      4,871.97 

Income  of  Prize  Funds. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston, . $168.42 

William  H.  Thomdike,    . 278.76         442.18 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (part), $300.00 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  475.40 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditch,    .  .  .  .- 284.12 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  150.64 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 811.25 

George  Fabyan  (part).     Interest,    .   .   $741.08 

Gift,  ....       25.00  766.08 

Amounts  carried  forward,     ....  $2,787.44   $43,461.67 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  comtikued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  fonrard,   ....  $2,787.44    $48,461.67 
Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  special  purposes  (conf  (i). 

Medical  Library, 72.04 

Gifts  for  Pathological  Department  Library,  ....  61.78 

Surgical  Laboratory.    Interest, $820.64 

Gifte, 400.00  720.64 

F.  B.  Qreenongh  (surgical  research),    ....  19.60 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 661.14       4,822.54 

(Jifts  for  present  use, 1,988.00 

Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $105,869.00 

Graduation  fees, 8,450.00 

Matriculation  fees, 970.00 

Examination  fees, 488.00 

Admission  Chemistry,  fees, 820.00 

Operatiye  Surgery,  fees, 218.00 

Embryology,  fees, 786.60 

Bandaging,  fees, 84.75 

Chemistry,  breakage  and  chemicals, 2,070.25 

Physiology,  material, 841.82 

Practical  Anatomy,  material, 1,494.00    117,081.99 

Graduate  courses,  fees,      $1,065.00 

Summer        **          **          4,181.71        5,246.71 

From  Dental  School,  for  laboratory  instruction,  ....  $4,100.00 

Repayment  of  adrances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes,  1,608.80 

Sale  of  barrels, 9.00       5,717.80 

$177,708.14 

PAYMENTS. 
From  Fellowship  Funds. 

Edward  Austin^  Teaching, $2,500.00 

(George  Cheyne  Bhattaok  Memorial,   ....  225.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial, 185.00 

John  Ware  Memorial, 225.00     $8,085.00 

From  Scholarship  Funds. 

Edward  M.  Barringer, $500.00 

Lucius  F.  Billings, 200.00 

David  Williams  Cheever, 250.00 

Ootting  Gift, 125.00 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 60.00 

Joseph  Evelethy 600.00 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  Students  (bal.),  90.00 

Iiewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 262.98 

William  Hilton, 450.00 

O.  M.  Jones, 150.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $2,687.98     $8,085.00 
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Table  No,  VI,  Msdical  School,  comtinubd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoiinta  brought  forward,  ....  $2,687.98     $8,085.00 
From  Scholarship  Funds  (continued). 

Alfired  Hosmer  Linder^ 280.00 

Charles  B.  Porter^ 200.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, loo.oo 

Isaac  Bweetser, 250.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 200  00 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 280.00 

Faculty  Scholarships, 1 640.00       4,687.98 

From  Prize  Funds. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston.    Prixe, $100.00 

AdTcrtising,   .   .  12.50           112.50 

From  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  $109.03 

"                •*       (Embryological  Collection),  .   .  800.00 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditoh, 166.06 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  for  Medical  Books,  822.95 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 649.70 

(George  Fabsran  (part), 800.52 

Gifts  for  Pathological  Department  Library,  ....  1,286.52 

Surgical  Laboratory, 1,471.41 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,     ....  887.62 

Sundry  Gifts, 765.52       5,709JI8 

Appropriations. 

Anatomy, $8,250.00 

Bacteriology, 600.00 

Chemistry, 1,980.56 

Clinical  Medicine, 825.00 

Clinical  Surgery, 100.00 

Gynaecology, 50.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 1,586.60 

Hygiene, 200.00 

Museum, 812.00 

New  courses, 1,600.00 

Obstetrics, 250.00 

Pathology, 800.00 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics, 700.00 

Physiology, 2,961.82 

Surgery, 584.75 

Theory  and  Practice, 500.00      15,800.28 

Graduates  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors,  .   .   .  $1,065.00 

Summer          **           "            **             **            ...  4,695.00       5,760.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 100,891.64 

Dental  School,  for  laboratory  instruction, 820.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $186,816.68 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $186,816.68 

General  Expenses. 

Dean,  and  Secretary, $800.00 

Clerical  services, 1,730.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 2,720.06 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 5,165.68 

Fuel, 1,706.10 

Water, 1,008.00 

Lighting  and  gas, 3,005.92 

Printing, 297.83 

Furniture, 268.99 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 15.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 582.09 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,800.00 

Insurance, 761.00 

Proctors, 400.00 

Mechanics  and  laboratory  attendants, 7,875.04 

Legal  services, 71.67 

Electric  power, 1,192.41 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 602.88 

Supplies  and  material, 1,990.58 

Typewriters, 87.50 

Services  on  account  of  new  buildings, 117.64      31,697.34 

$168,014.02 

Table  No.  VII. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Dental  School,  balance, $1,564.30 

Dental  School  Endowment, 106.03 

Henry  C.  Warren  Endowment, 1,081.00 

Gifts  for  new  building, 849.01      $3,600.34 

Term  bills  for  instruction, $19,549.50 

Chemistry,  breakage  and  chemicals, 335.95 

Examination  fees 115.00      20,000.45 

From  Veterinary  School,  for  laboratory  instruction,    .   .  $140.00 

From  Medical  School,               "                **                    .   .  820.00 

Fees  from  infirmary, 5,881.89 

**        laboratorj', 2,176.55 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes,  99.00 

Sale  of  sweepings, 374.01 

<*    scrap  platinum, 112.00        9,603.45 

$83,204.84 
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Tabls  No.  VII,  Dental  School,  oomtikubd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  ioBtraction, $12,605.00 

Medical  School,  for  instruction, 4,100.00 

Curator  and  Librarian, 150.00 

Secretary, 276.00 

Proctors, 166.00 

Repairs  and  improTements, 894.11 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,646.44 

Fuel, 171.26 

Water, 186.70 

Lighting, 429.10 

Printing, 477.21 

Furniture, 1 .46 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 809.02 

Sutioneiy  and  postage, 878.68 

Books, 9.09 

Binding, 27.96 

AdTertising, 620.62 

Services  and  wages, 1,864.67 

Supplies,  etc., 4,098.88 

Freight  and  sundries, 671.68 

Chemical  apparatus, 160.00 

Delegates*  expenses, 82.80 

Bacteriology, 100.00 

Models  of  teeth  deyelopment, 80.00   $28,268  J6 


Table  No.  VIU. 


•  • 


MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Funds. 

Museum  of  Comparatire  Zoology  (halance),     .   .   .     $1,876.72 
Agassis  Memorial, 14,002.86 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 356.92 

Virginia  Barret  Qibbs  SchoUrship, 257.84 

Qray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,350.00 

Btnrgis  Hooper, 6,066.27 

Humboldt, 863.83 

Willard  Peele  Hunnewell, 39.15 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,    ....       6,521.04 

Henry  L.  Fierce, 4,700.00  $84,034.62 

Gifts  for  a  Collection  of  Mammal  Skins, 2,720.00 

Use  of  lecture  rooms  by  Badcliife  College, 700.00 

$37,4.54.62 
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Tablb  No.  Vni,  Museum  of  Comparatitb  Zo5loot,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
paratiye  Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Agassiz  Memorial, $14,002.86 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 356.92 

Qray, 2,860.00 

Hmnboldty 868.83 

William  Peele  HtmneweU, 89.16 

Permanent, 6,621.04 

Henry  L.  Peiroe, 4,328.22  $26,967.01 

VirgiDia  Barret  Qibbs  Scholarship, $166.66 

Bturgis  Hooper,  salary, 6,416.86     .  6,682.02 

Gifts  for  a  Collection  of  Mammal  Skins, 5,012.66 

$87,661.68 

Table  No.  IX. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM   OF   AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Hemenway  Fellowship, $628.62 

Peabody  Building, 1,418.94 

Peabody  Collection, 2,860.29 

Peabody  Professor, 2,860.29 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,160.06 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration, 481.94 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  SchoUrship, 247.22 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott,  ....  646.25     $9,188.60 

Gifts  for  present  use, 660.00 

$9,788.60 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
from  the  following  Funds,  g^fts  and  advances. 

Peabody  Building, $1,418.94 

Peabody  Collection, 2,860.29 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploradon, 485.00 

Himtington  Frothingham  Woloott,    .  .  .         685.00 

Gifts, 560.00 

Advances  from  general  investments, 968.29      $6,812.68 

Hemenway  Fellowship, $426.00 

Peabody  Professor, 2,820.98 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,186.03 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarihip, 200.00      4,081.96 

410,894.46 
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Table  No.  X. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fnndf. 

Obflerratory  (bftlance), $105.70 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science, 88.65 

Thomas  Q.  Appleton» 285.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh, 117.50 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 9,437.74 

Charlotte  Harris, 94.00 

Haven, 2,115.00 

James  Hayward, 987.00 

Obserratory  Endowment, 2,350.00 

Paine  FrofeMonhip, 2,350.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 12,857.23 

Sdward  B.  PhiUips, 5,188.82 

Josiah  Quincy, 525.79 

James  Savage  (1  net  income), 418.50 

David  Sears, 1,687.81 

Augustus  Story, 628.86   $39,132.50 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  re- 
search (additional), $9,999.1)6 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  ....  45.40  $10,045.36 

Trostees  of  Sturgis  Fond,  on  account  of  printing  Annals,  2,140.26 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 600.00 

Stle  of  Annals, 116.00 

^^    lantern  slides, 4.50 

^*    telegraphic  code-book, 4.50     12,910.62 

$52,043.12 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fond,  supplies,  apparatus, serrices,  &c.,    $11,274.61 

^^     Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  serrices,  &c.,  .   .  .        8,012.13 

Salaries, $13,500.00 

Services  and  wages, ,  .   .   .   .  6,882.67 

Repairs  and  improTcments, 1,303.68 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, 523.86 

Labor, 1,336.50 

Fuel, 297.35 

Water, 36.92 

Lighting, 121.47 

Printing, 2,586.70 

Furniture, 309.91 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  .  951.70 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 821.45 

Amounts  carried  forward, $28,621.71    $19,286.74 
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Table  No.  X,  Obsebyatobt,  ooNmfusD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $28,621.71    $19,286.74 

Books, 896.48 

Binding, 874.29 

Insurance, 20.24 

Supplies  and  materials, 1,812.98 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 861.08 

Use  of  house, 90.00 

Electric  power, 106.55 

Jamaica  Expedition  expenses, 2,000.00     88,288.88 

$52,570.07 


Table  No.  XI. 
BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Bussey  Institution  (balance), $1,147.88 

Bussey  Trust  (1  net  income), 7,894.76 

Woodland  Hill, 514.27     $9,556.91 

Fees  for  instruction, $2,610.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries,     178.85 

Horticultural  Departm't,  prizes,  sale  of  flowers,  plants,&c.,  1,747.11 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c., 6,088.44 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 600.00     11,168.90 

$20,725.81 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $6,950.00 

Services  and  wages, 8,044.92 

Repairs  and  improTements, 464.69 

Fuel, 816.00 

Gas, 47.40 

Water, 20.00 

Printing, 128.76 

Books, 136.48 

Binding, 47.00 

Insurance, 26.04 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 1,945.18 

Grain,  farming  tools,  &c., 2,801.72 

Sundries, 76.25 

New  greenhouses, 2,454.34    $17,958.72 
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Table  No.  XII. 

ARNOLD   ARBORETUM. 

RECEIPTS, 
locome  of  Fmidf. 

Arnold  Arboretam, $1,781.81 

James  Amoldy 7,458.02 

William  L.  Bradley, 1,042.60 

Gifte  for  conttraction, 419.52    $10,646.96 

Interest  on  deposit, $10.54 

Sale  of  grass  and  materiftU, 1,251.29 

Gifts  for  present  use, 2,500.00       8,761.88 

$14,408.78 

PAYMENTS.  ==== 

William  L.  Bradley  Fund,  bibliography, $864.06 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant, 8,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretnm,  senrices,  labor,  &c., 18,718.56 

Specimens  and  expenses  for  Herbarium  and  Museum,   .  1,084.21    $19,261.88 


Table  No.  XIII. 

SCHOOL  OF   VETERINARY   MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $2,640.00 

Pharmacology,  material, 25.82      $2,665.82 

Fees  from  Hospital  andForge, $10,167.10 

Interest  on  deposit, 5.77 

Subscriptions  to  Hospital, 20.00 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory,  interest, 101.80 

Sale  of  hay  and  straw, 101.98 

Fees  for  use  of  microscopes, 84.00      10,480.10 

$13,095.92 

PAYBfENTS.  ^'^^'^'^''^ 

Salaries  for  instruction, $6,507.50 

Dental  School,      ^*        140.00 

Assistance  at  free  clinic, 101.68 

Laboratory  assistant, 70.00 

aerk, 860.00 

Stenographer, 208.00 

Serrices  and  wages, 4,254.81 

Proctors,    .    • 21.00 

Scholarships, 290.00 

Bepairs  and  improTcments, 595.71 

Amount  carried  forward, $12,588.70 
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Table  No.  XIII,  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  fonrard, $12,588.70 

Fuel, 288.42 

Water, 60.46 

Lighting 806.66 

Printing, 29.06 

Furniture, 86.80 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 68.96 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  &c., 421.08 

Adyertising, 288.67 

Taxes, 299.07 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  &c., 4,144.69 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries 294.78 

Interest  on  adyances, 1,220.80 

Rent, 1,480.00    $21,451.07 


Tablk  No.  XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS   FUNDS. 
Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Funds.  ^ 

Anonymous, $242.19 

Edward  Austin.     Interest,     ....  $21,627.06 

Loans  repud,    .    .         103.10 

$21,730.1.1 
Less  appropr*ns  as  per  tables  II  and  VI,    17,020.83       4,709.32 

Bussey  Trust,  net  income  from  Real  Estate,  .   .  19,789.52 

Class  of  1834, 47.62 

**        1844, 274.29 

"        1863, 149.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 2,048.05 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (part), 199.51 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868, 175.78 

<*            <<      for  Stillman  Infirmary,     ....  14.66 
Gifts  for  additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field,  $5,000.00 

Interest, 47.77  5,047.77 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers, $894.61 

Interest, 215.24       1,109.85 

Gift  for  The  Harrard  Union, $10,000.00 

Interest, 96.11      10,096.11 

Gifts  for  Land  in  New  Hampshire,  .    .    .  $10,200.00 

Interest, 58.15  10,258.15 

Gospel  Church  (4  income), 141.80 

Qumey  (part),     1,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $55,803.52 
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Tabls  No.  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  coirriNusD. 

Sundry  FondB  for  Bpeoial  Purposes  (continued), 

JUeeipis. 

Amount  brongfat  forward, $66,808.68 

Harrard  Memorial  Society, 69.78 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accumalatiiig),  ....  1,889.40 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 8,000.00 

John  W*  and  Belinda  L.  Randall, 848.96 

School  of  ComparatiTe  Medicine, 194.08 

Sundry  balances, 1,818.80 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part), 480.00 

Honry  P.  Waloott, .............  84.49 

Charles  Wilder, 1,879.10 

Daniel  Williams, 768.86 

Sarah  Winslow, ^ 884.80 

Woodland  Hill, .       614.87    $68,754  JO 

Pdymenit. 

From  the  following  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Anonymous,  annuity, $800.00 

Bussey  Trust.    Annuities, $4,000.00 

One  half  of  the  remaining  income  to 

the  Bussey  Institution,    ....      7,894.76 
One  quarter  to  the  Divinity  School,      8,947.88 

One  quarter  to  the  Law  School,    .   .      8,947.88  19,789.58 

Class  of  18689  to  the  Secretary,     . 149.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft,  annuity, 8,048.05 

Calvin  ElliSy  legal  expenses, 901.64 

Calvin  and  Iiuoy  Bllis  Aid,  legal  expenses, .  •  461.51 

IiUCy  ElliSy  legal  expenses,  .   .   ; 173.87 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 58,871.48 

Gifts  for  land  in  New  Hampshire, 6,850.00 

Qumey,  annuities, 1,000.00 

Harvard  Memorial  Society,  Treas.  of  Society,  ...  71.87 

Professorship  of  Hygiene,  annuity, 8,000.00 

John.W.  and  Belinda  L.  Bandall»  Student 

Volunteer  Committee, 800.00 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer,  annuity,   .  .  480.00 

Charles  Wilder,  annuity, 856.50 

Daniel  Williams, 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians,    .   .   .  $497.86 

'»          (^  Herring  Pond  Indians,  .     848.68  745.88 

Sarah  Winslow, 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,    .   .   $106.85 
Teacher  at  **  "         .   .     106.35 

Commission  on  income,credited  to  Uniy.,      5.68  818.88 

Woodland  Hill, 

Taxes  and  legal  services, $1,080.11 

Bussey  In8titut*n,  income  transferred,    514.87  1,594.88    $96,001.48 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continusd. 

Oonstmotioii  Aooonnts. 

ReeeipU. 

Architecture  Building.    Gift, $80,000.00 

Interest, 3,164.61 

Income  of  Nelson  Bobinson  Jr. 

Endowment, 11,227.62 

Repayment, 127.52  $44,609.75 

Brighton  Marsh  Fence,  interest, 145.54 

New  Boat  House.    Gifts, $2,500.00 

Interest, 128.57       2,628.57 

Pierce  HaU.    Gift, $8,000.00 

Interest, 5,889.56       8,889.56 

Semitic  Building.    Gift, $20,000.00 

Interest, 1,895.08     21,895.08 

John  Simpkins  Hall,  interest, 106.19 

BtUlman  Infirmary,  interest, 2,525.21 

UniTersity  Museum,  interest, 8,188.82    $88,288.$? 

For  Architecture  Building, $109,175.71 

'^    Brighton  Marsh  Fence, 29,627.68 

''    New  Boat  House, 25,414.61 

*'  Pierce  Hall, 188,409.56 

'*    Randall  Hall.    Adrances  from  genl  inyestments,  11,155.56 
^^    Botch  Laboratory  addition, 

AdTances  from  general  inyestments, 6,687.62 

'*    Semitic  Building, 85,891.79 

*'  John  Simpkins  Hall, 11,789.84 

"   Stillman  Infirmary, 67,885.70 

•(    University  Museum, 60,222.79    495,160.81 


Sundry  Accounts. 

ReeeipU* 

Bursar's  Sundiy  Accounts, .$526,790.22 

Adrances    from     General    Investments    to 

Botanic  Department, $8,076.28 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology, 968.29 

Randall  Hall 11,155.56 

Botch  Laboratory, 6,687.62     21,887.75 

Gains  from  change  of  Special  Investments, 

Calvin  Ellis  Fund, $142.75 

Oalvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  Fund,  .  133.49 

Henry  C.  Warren  Fund, 470.62         746.86 

Amount  carried  forward, $549,874.88 
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*  Table  No.  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 

Sundry  AooountB  (conUnu^d), 

Receipts, 

Amount  brought  forward, $649,874.88 

School  of  Veterinarj  Medicine,  from  Uniyenitj  Account 

to  pay  deficit  of  1900-01, 8»456.45 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund, 

Sundry  expenses  of  former  years,  repaid  by  the 

UniYersity, 8,0604^8 

Transfers  to 

Gifts  for  Construction  (Arnold  Arbore- 
tum), from  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  $15,000.00 
Lowell  Memorial  Library,  from  B.  8. 

Sheldon's  Gift, 45.00 

Henry  L.  Fierce   Building  Fund, 

from  Henry  L.  Fierce  Residuary 

Bequest, 27,100.00 

Henry  L.  Fierce  Residuary  Bequest, 
from  Henry  L.  Fierce  Fund  (Mu- 
seum of  OnnparatiTe  Zoology),   .   .   .100,000.00  14S,145X)0  $708,007.96 


Fiaymenis, 

Bnrsiff's  Sundry  Accounts, $515,972.90 

Adyances  from  General  Investments,  repaid  by 
Francis   James    Ohild    Memorial 

Fund, $10.21 

Qray  Herbarium, 85.41 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund,    .  .        110.62        146.24 

Losses  from  change  of  Special  Investments. 

Calvin  Bills  Fund, $1,851.84 

Henry  O.  Warren  Fund, 1,486.40      8,887.74 

Transfers  from 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  to  Gifts  for 

Construction  (Arnold  Arboretum),  .  $15,000.00 
Henry  L.  Fierce  Residuary  Bequest, 

to  Henry  L.  Fierce  Building  Fund,    27,  lOO.OO 
Henry  L.  Fierce  Fund  (Museum  of 

Comparatiye  Zoology),  to  Henry  L. 

Fierce  Residuary  Bequest, 100,000.00 

E.  S.  Sheldon's  Gift,   to  Lowell 
Memorial  Library, 45.C0   142,145.00  $661,601.88 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Tkble. 
I. 
II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vni. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

xn. 

XIII. 


XIV 


■{ 


Receipts.  Pftjmentt. 

UniTeraity, $92,810.88  $110,276.94 

CoUege, 751,625.15  676,572.88 

Library, 50,671.34  67,647.86 

Divinity  School, 41,619.70  87,498.21 

Law  School, 122,737.96  89,208.88 

Medical  School, 177,768.14  168,014.02 

Dental  School, 88,204.24  28,268  J5 

Museum  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology,   ....       37,454.62  87,551.68 
Feabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology, 9,788.50  10,894.48 

Obserratory, 52,048.12  52,570.07 

Bussey  Institution, 20,725.81  17,958.72 

Arnold  Arboretum, 14,408.78  19,261.83 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 18,095.92  21,451.07 

Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,  .   .   .       63,754.90  96,001.42 

Construction  Accounts, 88,288.67  495,160.81 

Suodty  Accounts, 708,007.26  661,601.88 

$2,267,854.44  $2,589,483.45 

2,267,854.44 

Balance, $821,579.01 


Which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  54.  This  decrease  is  more  than 
corered  by  payments  on  account  of  the  construction  of  buildings,  in  excess 
of  receipts  therefor  in  the  current  year. 
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CtrtificaU  of  ike  Commdtiees  of  the  Oorporaiton  and  Ovtrteer*  of  Harvard 
College^  for  examining  the  AxounU  of  the    Trecuurer, 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Corpoimtion  and  OTeneera  of  Harrard 
College  to  examine  the  acconnts  of  the  Treasorer  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 
1901,  have,  with  the  assiBtance  of  an  expert  chosen  bj  them,  examined  and  audited 
the  Cash-book  and  Journal  covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1900,  to  July  81, 
1901,  inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  during  said  year,  are  now  in  his 
possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein ;  they  have  also 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved  by 
regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(Signed,) 


HENRY  P.  WALCOTT, 
ARTHUR  T.  CABOT, 


}   Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation, 


F.  L.  HIGGIN80N, 
MOSES  WILLIAMS, 
ALFRED  BOWDITCH, 
WILLIAM  C.  ENDICOTT, 
STEPHEN  M.  WELD, 


Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Overeeere. 


BosTOH,  December  27,  1901. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT 1-99 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1901-02. 


To  THE  Board  op  Overseers:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1901-02,  —  namely, 
from  September  26,  1901,  to  September  25,  1902. 

Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Criticism  and  Interpretation,  Emeritus^  died  in  Cambridge  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1901,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  retired  from  the  service  of  the  University 
in  the  preceding  summer.  His  service  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity began  in  1877,  when  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow ;  but  in 
1884  he  was  elected  to  the  Bussey  Professorship,  and  there- 
upon resigned  his  seat  in  the  Corporation.  He  was  in  active 
service  as  professor  until  September  1st,  1901.  Professor 
Thayer  was  a  candid  and  generous  scholar,  an  enthusiastic 
teacher,  and  a  delightful  colleague.  In  the  Divinity  School 
he  represented  the  conservative  view  of  theological  education 
and  the  Evangelical  view  of  the  New  Testament  record ;  but 
he  held  his  opinions  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  and  expressed 
them  with  moderation  though  distinctly.  As  a  scholar  he 
sought  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and  grudged  no  labor 
which  could  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  revision 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  gave  years  of  his  life  to  that 
work ;  and  since  he  survived  most  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Committee,  it  fell  to  him  to  do  a  good  part  of 
the  work  of  issuing  the  American  Revisers*  edition.  This 
share  in  the  Revisers'  labors,  and  his  invaluable  edition  of 
Grimm's  **  Wilke's  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti"  were  the  princi- 
pal works  of  his  life. 

Ferdinand  Bocher,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  died 
in  Cambridge,  June  7,  1902,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 


b  DEATHS. 

age.  He  first  entered  the  service  of  the  University  as  an 
instructor  in  French  in  1861,  and  served  in  that  capacity  till 
1865.  He  was  also  a  University  lecturer  in  the  year  1864-65. 
He  then  became  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  but  in  1870  returned  to 
the  University  as  professor.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
had  resigned  his  professorship,  and  claimed  the  retiring 
allowance  which  was  his  due.  Professor  Bocher  was  a  skil- 
ful and  interesting  teacher,  and  a  genuine  lover  of  books 
and  literature.  For  many  years  it  had  been  his  delight  to 
collect  French  books  in  his  specialty;  so  that  he  left  at  his 
death  a  library  which  was  interesting  throughout,  and  of 
special  value  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Montaigne  and 
Moliere.  Through  the  affectionate  generosity  of  one  of  his 
students  the  entire  collection  is  to  be  made  permanently 
available  for  Harvard  students,  and  the  most  precious  parts 
of  it  are  already  in  the  University  Library.  He  was  a  man 
of  simple  tastes,  who  enjoyed  his  books,  his  friends,  his  stu- 
dents, and  his  frequent  visits  to  France.  His  interests  were 
in  French  literature  and  poetry,  and  not  in  romance  phi- 
lology; although  he,  with  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell, 
first  introduced  the  study  of  Old  French  into  Harvard  Col- 
lege.    He  was  not  a  philologist,  but  a  man  of  letters. 

James  Bradley  Thayer,  Weld  Professor  of  Law,  died  in 
Cambridge  on  the  14th  of  February,  1902,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  In  1873  he  gave  up  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  accepted  the  Royall  Professorship  (1781). 
In  1883  he  was  transferred  to  a  new  endowed  professorship  to 
which  the  name  of  Weld  was  attached  ten  years  later  in 
honor  of  its  founder.  He  therefore  took  part  almost  from 
the  beginning  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Law  School,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  for  twenty-eight  years  and 
a  half  its  remarkable  development.  To  that  successful  develop- 
ment he  greatly  contributed  by  his  zeal  and  assiduity  as  a 
y^acher,  and  by  his  gradually  acquired  mastery  of  the  law 
of  evidence,  a  mastery  demonstrated  in  his  publications  on 
that  fundamental  subject.  To  legal  knowledge  Professor 
Thayer  added  a  large  acquaintance  with  literature  and  a  fine 
literary  taste,  which   frequently  appeared   in   both   his   con- 
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yersation  and  his  writings.     He  commanded  the  respect  and 
admiration  not  only  of  his  students  but  of  the  legal  profession. 

James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  Professor  of  Latin,  died  in 
Cambridge  on  the  11th  of  October,  1901,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Impaired  health  had  obliged  him  to  take 
leave  of  absence  in  the  year  1900-01,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  accepted  a  retiring 
allowance.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  University  in  the 
year  1865  as  tutor  in  Latin,  and  was  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  1873  and  professor  in  1883.  He  therefore  had  a 
continuous  service  of  thirty-six  years,  always  in  the  Latin 
Department.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  inspiring  teacher, 
fond  of  his  subject  and  of  young  men,  kindly,  sympathetic, 
and  eager  to  render  all  friendly  services.  His  studies  extended 
much  beyond  the  Latin  language  and  literature ;  so  that  be 
contributed  to  the  early  introduction  into  Harvard  College 
of  instruction  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Comparative  Philology. 
His  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar  enabled 
hun  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  Latin 
granuuai*s  which  became  widely  used.  While  a  devoted  stu- 
dent of  the  Classics,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of 
Latin  and  Oreek  as  large  constituents  in  liberal  education, 
he  held  modern  views  concerning  the  worth  of  the  newer 
subjects,  and  therefore  contributed  by  his  influence  and  bis 
vote  to  some  of  the  enlargements  of  the  educational  policy 
of  Harvard  College  which  were  made  necessary  by  the 
advance  of  knowledge  and  the  changes  in  the  professions 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Alpheus  Hyatt,  Assistant  in  Invertebrate  Palaeontology  at 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  died  suddenly  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  15th  of  January,  1902,  having  served  as  Assistant 
in  that  Museum  for  many  years,  much  of  the  time  without  salary. 
He  graduated  at  the  Scientific  School  in  1862  in  a  class  of 
fourteen  members  which  produced  no  fewer  than  seven  distin- 
guished naturalists,  all  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Professor  Louis 
Agassiz.  Dr.  Hyatt  was  both  zoologist  and  palaeontologist, 
his  researches  lying  in  both  these  fields.  His  teaching  work 
was  mostly  done  in  Boston  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
the  Boston  University ;  but  he  lived  by  far  the  greater  part 
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of  his  life  in  Cambridge,  near  the  Museum  to  which  his  most 
congenial  labors  were  devoted.  His  candor,  uprightness,  and 
scientific  humility  commanded  the  perfect  respect  of  his  brother 
students,  while  his  generous  and  affectionate  qualities  endeared 
him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  John  Joseph  Hayes,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  died  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1902,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  long  and  distressing  illness.  He  had  been  instructor  in  elocu- 
tion since  1886.  The  style  .of  speaking  he  taught  was  simple, 
direct,  and  vigorous;  and  the  good  effects  of  his  teaching 
plainly  appeared  whenever  his  students  spoke  in  public. 
He  had  an  excellent  faculty  for  criticising  the  performance  of 
each  individual  pupil,  a  faculty  which  was  reinforced  by  a 
considerable  gift  for  imitation.  The  instruction  he  gave  was 
equally  good  for  the  minister,  lawyer,  and  political  debater. 

James  Clarke  White,  Professor  of  Dermatology,  and  the 
senior  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  resigned  his  chair  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1901-02.  He  was  first  a  Lecturer  in  the 
Medical  School  in  the  year  1863-64,  then  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Chemistry  from  1866  to  1871,  in  1871-72  Instructor  in 
Medical  Chemistry,  and  since  1871  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  before  the  reorganization  of 
the  Medical  School  in  1870,  and  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  that  revolution.  He  has  seen  his  subject  of  instruction 
develop  from  a  small  appendage  of  the  department  of  surgery 
into  a  well-organized  and  well-equipped  independent  depart- 
ment of  his  own  creation.  On  his  resignation  Dr.  White  was 
chosen  Professor  Emeritus. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs  as 
Dean  of  Harvard  College  was  accepted  by  the  Corporation 
with  great  regret.  His  administration  was  not  only  singu- 
larly successful  as  regards  the  discipline  of  the  College,  and 
the  relations  of  the  students  to  the  teachers  and  the  Faculty, 
but  it  wa8  also  universally  acceptable.  He  had  discharged  the 
difficult  duties  of  his  office  with  ready  sympathy,  keen  insight, 
steady  justice,  and  extraordinary  patience  and  assiduity. 
Nevertheless,  the  Corporation  was  obliged  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  Professor  Briggs's  health  made  necessary 
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his  transfer  to  less  laborious  and  anxious  duties.  He  was 
accordingly  made  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
on  the  retirement  of  Professor  Clement  L.  Smith,  the  state  of 
whose  health  compelled  him  to  take  leave  of  absence  for  the 
year  1902-03.  Professor  Smith  has  had  a  long  administrative 
service.  He  was  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  from  1882  to 
1890,  Dean  of  Harvard  College  from  1890  to  1891,  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from  1898  to  1902.  His 
term  of  service  as  Dean  includes  eight  years  before  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1890,  and  five 
years  since  that  Faculty  was  organized.  He  also  gave  much 
assistance  to  Dean  Dunbar  during  the  later  years  of  his 
administration  (1890-95).  The  series  of  excellent  reports 
which  Dean  Smith  has  contributed  to  the  President's  Reports 
demonstrates  the  value  of  his  service  to  the  University.  He 
took  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  important  topics  during 
a  period  of  grave  changes,  and  had  a  large  share  in  pro- 
curing for  new  measures  administrative  success. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Over- 
seers appointed  early  in  June,  1901,  to  present  to  the  General 
Court  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  suffrage  for 
Overseers,  after  having  been  defeated  in  their  efforts  before 
the  legislature  of  1901,  succeeded  before  the  legislature  of 
1902  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  following  Act :  — 

AN   ACT 

Relative  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  :  — 

Section  1.  —  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College 
and  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  said  College,  acting  separately  at 
meetings  called  for  that  purpose,  may,  after  the  expiration  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  this  Act,  as  provided  for  in 
Section  2,  determine  from  time  to  time  by  concurrent  vote  whether 
any,  and,  if  any,  what  degrees  issued  by  said  College  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  chapter  173  of  the  Acts  of  the  year 
1865  shall  entitle  the  recipients  thereof  to  vote  for  Overseers  to  the 
same  extent  and  under  the  same  restrictions  to  and  imder  which  re- 
cipients of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  said  College  may  now 
so  vote. 
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Section  2.  — This  Act  shall  take  effect  when  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  respectively, 
at  meetings  held  for  that  purpose,  shall  by  vote  assent  to  the  same. 

[Ajyproved  March  27,  1902.^ 

This  Act  was  assented  to  by  the  President  and  Fellows  on 
September  23,  1902,  and  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  on 
October  15,  1902. 

The  Act  leaves  the  extension  of  suffrajre  to  be  determined 
by  concurrent  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the 
Board  of  Overseers ;  but  these  two  Boards  cannot  take  action 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their 
acceptance  of  the  Act.  This  delay  will  enable  the  present 
holders  of  the  suffrage  to  elect  three  new  classes  of  Overseers 
before  any  change  in  the  suffrage  can  be  effected.  Of  the 
ordinary  degrees  conferred  in  1902,  574  gave,  or  might  have 
given,  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  459  did  not.  The  anomalous 
condition  pointed  out  in  the  last  Report,  whereby  a  consider- 
able number  of  Masters  of  Arts,  who  have  spent  only  one  year 
in  Cambridge,  acquire  the  suffrage,  whereas  graduates  of  the 
Scientific  School,  who  have  spent  four  years  in  Cambridge, 
and  graduates  of  the  Law  School  and  the  Divinity  School,  who 
have  spent  three  years  in  Cambridge,  do  not  acquire  it,  con- 
tinues to  engage  the  attention  of  careful  observers  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  legislation  which  now  prescribes  the  suffrage. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  university  there  is  no  more  important 
question  of  policy  than  the  most  expedient  division  of  the  total 
expenditure  among  the  six  following  groups —  (1)  salaries  for 
instruction,  (2)  aids  for  students,  (3)  libraries,  (4)  museums^ 
(5)  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  other  public  buildings 
(except  dormitories),  and  (6)  a  miscellaneous  group  compris- 
ing administration,  appropriations  for  laboratories  and  drafting- 
rooms,  publications,  grounds,  hospitalities,  and  sundries.  The 
different  de[)artments  of  the  University  differ  widely  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  their  total  cost  among  these  six  groups ; 
and  the  department  which  presents  the  most  complex  problem 
is  the  department  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  because  it  is  this 
department  which  must  maintain  a  comprehensive  library  and 
"'>8tly  laboratories  and  museums.      The  following  table  (I) 
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exhibits  the  expenditure  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  six  groups  into  which  the  expenditures  have  been 
classified,  and  also  the  percentage  of  the  expenditure  in 
each  group  to  the  total  expenditure.  Two  exceptional 
departments,  in  which  no  instruction  is  given,  are  placed 
by  themselves  in  a  separate  group  (7).  The  percentage 
expenditures  by  groups  are  remarkably  steady  from  year  to 
year.  Thus,  in  ten  years  the  percentage  of  expenditure  on 
salaries  for  instruction  in  the  department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  only  varied  between  42  and  48  percent.,  and  has  averaged 
45  per  cent.  It  appears  also  in  Table  I  that  the  percentages 
of  expenditure  for  aids  to  students,  the  general  library,  the 
museums,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  buildings,  have 
been  noticeably  steady.  The  percentage  of  expenditure  in  the 
sixth  group  exhibits  a  rising  tendency,  which  is  doubtless  due 
to  administrative  improvements,  and  more  liberal  expenditures 
on  laboratories,  grounds,  and  hospitalities.  The  percentage 
of  expenditure  on  salaries  for  instruction  in  the  department  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  is  much  lower  than  the  corresponding  per- 
centages in  the  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medical  Schools.  The 
reason  is  that  the  department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  bears,  in 
conformity  with  old  custom,  the  cost  of  the  university  library, 
of  the  museums,  of  the  business  offices,  and  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  fully  three-quarters  ' 
of  the  students  in  the  University,  if  four  Summer  School 
students  may  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  regular  student. 
A  summary  of  the  results  contained  in  Table  I  is  presented 
in  Table  11 ;  and  in  this  summary  the  steadiness  of  the  per- 
centages through  ten  years  is  even  more  noticeable  than  it  is 
in  Table  I,  as  was,  indeed,  to  be  anticipated.  The  gradual 
rise  through  ten  years  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  univer- 
sity under  the  heads  selected  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  final 
Table  of  Totals.  The  increase  of  expenditure  in  ten  years  is 
nearly  47  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
during  the  same  years  is  56  per  cent.  The  highest  percen- 
tages of  expenditures  for  salaries  for  instruction  occur  in  the 
Divinity  School  and  the  Medical  School,  the  proportion  oi 
teachers  to  students  being  larger  in  those  Faculties  than  in 
any  other. 
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The  experienced  University  administrator  would  naturally 
desire  to  raise  the  percentage  expenditure  for  the  first  group 
at  the  expense  of  the  sixth  group;  but  he  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  expenditures  under  the  sixth  group  are  indis- 
pensable, and  that  in  most  universities  some  of  them  — 
publications  for  instance  —  need  to  be  increased.  A  certain 
distrust  is  apt  to  exist  between  the  humanities  and  the  sci- 
ences concerning  the  relative  expenditures  for  libraries  on 
the  one  hand  and  museums  or  collections  on  the  other,  the 
humanities  having  most  use  for  libraries  and  the  sciences 
for  museums.  At  Harvard  University  the  percentage  ex- 
penditures in  these  two  groups  (3  and  4)  have  been  almost 
identical  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  large  expenditures 
for  the  laboratories  of  pure  and  applied  science,  however, 
are  not  balanced  by  the  relatively  small  expenditures  for  the 
departmental  libraries  and  reading-rooms  which  the  humani- 
ties enjoy,  and  for  the  apparatus  used  in  teaching  history, 
economics,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts. 

This  instructive  analysis  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
University  has  been  made  by  the  Comptroller,  Mr.  Allen 
Danforth,  who  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the 
details  of  the  University  expenditure,  and  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  income  of  all  the  funds  and  of  the  gifts  for 
immediate  use.     No  one  else  could  have  made  it. 

The  salaries  for  instruction  comprised  in  the  first  group  of 
Table  I  above  discussed  include  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers 
in  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the 
Graduate  School,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide 
the  body  of  teachers  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  among  these 
three  departments.  Most  of  these  teachers  have  students 
from  all  three  departments ;  and  all  of  them  have  students 
from  two  of  the  three  departments,  —  that  is,  from  Harvard 
College  and  the  Graduate  School,  Harvard  College  and  the 
Scientific  School,  or  the  Scientific  School  and  the  Graduate 
School.  In  the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums,  students 
of  all  three  departments  find  themselves  in  close  association. 
In  consequence,  it  would  now  be  quite  impossible  to  construct 
a  separate  budget  for  any  one    of  the    three    departments 
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administered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  regard 
to  receipts  and  expenses  these  three  departments  have  inevit- 
ably been  blended  into  one. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  instruction  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  utilized  by  the  members  of 
these  three  departments,  and  must  be  considered  and  admin- 
istered as  one  group  of  courses.  The  most  instructive  docu- 
ment in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  University  is 
always  the  list  of  courses  of  instruction  actually  given  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  year  to  which  the  report 
relates  (pp.  65-94) .  No  one  can  understand  the  development 
of  this  instruction  during  the  last  twenty  years,  or  the  history 
of  the  elective  system,  without  careful  attention  to  all  the 
details  given  in  this  list.  Moreover,  for  a  complete  survey 
of  all  the  instruction  offered,  the  lists  of  three  successive 
years  should  be  examined ;  for  there  are  in  these  lists  many 
courses  and  half-courses  that  are  given  only  once  in  two 
years,  and   some   that  are  given   only  once   in  three  years. 

The  list  is  always  divided  into  four  categories:  (1)  the 
courses  and  half-courses  primarily  for  undergraduates,  (2) 
those  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  (3)  those  primarily  for 
graduates,  and  (4)  the  seminaries  or  courses  of  research.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  courses,  half-courses,  and 
seminaries  by  departments  of  instruction.  It  appears  at  once 
that  the  number  of  courses  and  half-courses  intended  for  under- 
graduates and  graduates  together  exceeds  the  number  of  those 
primarily  for  undergraduates,  added  to  those  primarily  for 
graduates ;  and  this  fact  indicates  the  general  truth,  that  the  in- 
struction intended  for  all  or  any  of  the  students  under  the  care  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  constitutes  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  the  instruction  the  Faculty  offers.  It  should  be 
added  that  graduates  are  often  found  in  courses  intended 
primarily  for  undergraduates,  and  undergraduates  in  courses 
intended  primarily  for  graduates.  Indeed,  even  the  semi- 
naries and  courses  of  research  are  resorted  to  by  undergradu- 
ates ;  thus,  in  the  year  under  review,  one-sixth  of  the  choices 
of  seminaries,  or  research  courses,  were  made  by  undergradu- 
ates, the  whole  number  of  seminary  choices  being  200.  In  the 
courses  primanly  for  graduates,  undergraduates  predominate 
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in  the  departments  of  education,  music,  chemistry,  and  eth- 
nology ;  undergraduates  and  graduates  are  in  equal  numbers 
in  the  departments  of  Slavic  languages,  economics,  and  fine 
arts;  and  graduates  predominate  in  the  language  and  litera- 
ture departments,  except  Slavic,  and  in  history,  government, 
philosophy,   and    mathematics.      Of  the   courses    announced 
for  undergraduates  and   graduates,  the  greater  number  are 
given  to  undergraduates  with  the  addition  of  a  small  pro- 
portion of  graduates;    there   are,   however,   twelve   courses 
and    twelve  half-courses   in   which  graduates    preponderate, 
the  departments  to  which  these  twenty-four  courses  belong 
being  physics,  mathematics,  philosophy,  government,  history, 
Russian,  comparative  literature,  German  literature,  English, 
Latin   and   Greek  composition,   Indo-Iranian,    and    Semitic. 
These  courses  are  exceptional;   they  probably  belong  more 
properly  under  the  head  of   primarily  for  graduates,  —  at 
least,  the  actual  choices  place  them  there.     The  term  under- 
graduate, as  here  used,  includes  the  College  students  and  the 
Scientific    School    students.      The    College    student    appears 
through  the  entire  range  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  the  seminaries,  all  the  courses 
in  pure  knowledge,  and  much  of  the  instruction  called  technical. 
The  technical   courses   include   such   subjects   as  economics, 
government,  sociology,  architecture,  landscape   architecture, 
astronomy,  mechanical  drawing,  plane  and  geodetic  survey- 
ing, shop- work,  elementary  statics,  steam  machinery,  general 
metallurgy,  microscopic  anatomy,  and  hygiene.     Subjects  of 
this  technical  sort  the  College  student  shares  with  the  Scientific 
student,  and  the  Scientific  student  also  chooses  the  elementary 
courses  in  languages  and  history.     Except  in  scientific  subjects 
the  Scientific  student,  unlike  the  College  student,  does  not 
resort  to  advanced  courses.     It  is  then  quite  impossible  to 
distinguish  Graduate  School  instruction  from  College  instruc- 
tion, or  College  from  Graduate  School,  and,  with  the  exception 
just   noted   concerning  advanced  courses,  there   is  no  clear 
demarcation   between  College   courses  and  Scientific  School 
courses. 

There   is,  however,  a  certain   body   of  instruction   which 
nearly  all  College  students,  and  the  greater  number  of  Scientific 
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students  do,  as  a  fact,  seek, — the  fundamental  elementary 
courses  in  English,  French,  and  German,  history,  government, 
economics,  philosophy,  and  geology.  These  courses  taken 
together  make  up  about  four-ninths  of  the  total  number  of 
courses  which  a  College  student  needs  to  take  to  procure  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  average  student,  therefore, 
if  he  has  not  brought  with  him  to  college  a  good  knowledge  of 
either  French  or  German,  has  on]y  five-ninths  of  his  choices 
to  spend  elsewhere  than  in  this  general  elementary  group  of 
coui*ses.  This  is,  of  course,  but  a  rough  approximation  to  the 
real  fact,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average  student. 
Nevertheless  it  is  plain  that  the  manner  in  which  those  seven 
and  a  half  large  courses  are  given  is  a  matter  which  deserves 
the  very  careful  attention  of  the  Faculty.  Several  experi- 
ments have  been  in  progress  during  recent  years ;  for  the 
different  departments  do  not  treat  these  coui*ses  alike.  In  the 
languages  a  good  small-section  method  has  been  worked  out. 
In  history  and  government  a  lecture  method  is  used ;  but  the 
class  is  also  divided  into  eight  sections,  with  one  tutor  or 
assistant  for  each  pair  of  sections.  In  philosophy  two  parallel 
courses  are  given,  three  professors,  one  assistant  professor  and 
one  assistant  taking  part  in  them,  and  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  two  courses  being  427  in  the  year  under  review 
(p.  78).  In  economics  three  instructors  and  two  assistants 
gave  Economics  1  to  432  students.  In  Geology  4  one  profes- 
sor with  two  assistants  gave  the  instruction  to  451  students. 
Geology  4  is  only  a  half-course.  Here  are  five  different 
methods  in  seven  and  a  half  courses.  The  lecture  method  has 
great  merits  for  large  classes.  The  outline  of  the  subject  is 
given  by  an  experienced  lecturer ;  and  the  personality  of  the 
lecturer  tells  strongly  on  the  class.  This  outline  is  filled  in 
by  prescribed  reading ;  and  the  assistants,  who  perhaps  might 
better  be  called  tutors,  reinforce  the  instruction  given  by  the 
professor,  and  come  personally  in  contact  with  every  student 
in  the  class.  The  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  might  per- 
haps be  promoted  by  employing  a  larger  number  of  assistants, 
and  dividing  the  class  into  a  greater  number  of  sections.  In 
the  year  1901-02  the  average  section  in  History  1  or  Econ- 
omics 1  numbered  about  fifty-four.     The  method  adopted  in 
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the  department  of  philosophy  brings  more  professors  and  fewer 
assistants  into  contact  with  the  class.  In  Geology  4  there 
is  less  attempt  to  keep  informed  concerning  the  weekly  pro- 
gress of  each  student ;  nevertheless  Geology  4  has  been  for 
many  years  a  profitable  course  of  instruction  for  large  numbers 
of  students.  The  Faculty  has  lately  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider,  among  other  things,  whether  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  large  elementary  courses  under  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  can  be  improved.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
certain  that  all  five  of  the  methods  now  in  use  have  plain 
advantages,  and  that  the  Faculty  has  learned  something  from 
each  one  of  these  experiments.  The  methods  used  outside  of 
the  languages  all  bring  into  play  the  experienced  and  interest- 
ing lecturer,  and  the  assistant  or  tutor  following  after  him 
with  more  of  personal  insistence  and  suggestion  addressed  to 
each  student.  It  is  the  professor  who  makes  the  lay-out  of 
the  course,  and  determines  its  character  through  his  own 
attainments  and  scholarly  interests.  The  student  is,  however, 
by  no  means  a  mere  listener  to  lectures ;  he  must  be  a  reader 
also,  and  must  give  frequent  account  of  the  work  he  does. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  Harvard 
College  during  these  remarkable  developments  of  instruction. 
The  prescribed  curriculum  of  forty  years  ago  is  now  repre- 
sented by  about  one-quarter  of  the  courses  and  half-courses 
intended  primarily  for  undergraduates ;  but  the  sixty-one 
courses  and  forty-six  half-courses  in  that  category  represent 
a  much  greater  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction  than  appeared 
in  the  old  curriculum.  The  Harvard  College  student,  how- 
ever, now  ranges  through  the  entire  body  of  instruction  ofiered 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  that  is,  through  189 
full  courses,  192  half-courses  and  39  seminaries  or  courses  of 
research.  He  may  be  found  in  any  of  them,  and  he  is  actually 
found  in  all  but  a  small  proportion  of  them.  As  a  place  of 
instruction,  therefore.  Harvard  College  is  not  distinguishable 
from  Harvard  University  in  the  department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Under  a  wide  elective  system  this  result  is  in- 
evitable. The  strictly  professional  departments  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  conditions  of  admission.  They  are  clearly 
distinguished  if  a  degree  in  letters  or  science   is  demanded 
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for  admission ;  but  if,  as  in  most  American  universities,  no 
Bachelor's  degree,  or  no  serious  entrance  examination  is 
demanded  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  what  is  the  real  grade  of  instruction  in  the 
professional  schools,  or  what  is  the  real  quality  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  professional  schools  as  scholars  or  cultivated  men. 
Thus,  in  the  Harvard  University  of  forty  years  ago  many 
College  students  possessed  a  much  higher  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion than  many  professional  students ;  and  at  this  day  the 
same  is  true  of  some  College  students  compared  with  some 
students  in  the  Graduate  School.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  there  are  Graduate  students  who  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  enter  elementary  courses,  and  there  are  College  stu- 
dents who  are  able  to  enter  the  most  advanced  courses  in 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Therefore,  there  is  no  telling  where  the 
College  ends  and  the  Graduate  School  begins ;  they  are  inter- 
fused or  commingled.  The  same  is  true  of  the  College  and 
the  Scientific  School,  and  of  the  Scientific  School  and  the 
Graduate  School,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  because  there  are 
many  advanced  courses  in  the  humanities  which  the  Scientific 
student  never  attempts  to  enter ;  they  would  not  advance  him 
towards  the  definite  ends  he  has  in  view. 

Anyone  who  studies  the  successive  lists  of  courses  of  in- 
struction actually  given  in  Arts  and  Sciences  year  after  year 
will  perceive  that  the  lists  increase  gradually  in  extent,  and 
that  the  oflerings  in  every  department  develop  in  range  and 
variety.  The  process  is  not  uniform  through  all  the  depart- 
ments, but  is  nevertheless  similar.  Each  department  studies 
for  itself  how  to  magnify  and  diversify  its  ofiferings ;  each  takes 
account  of  its  intellectual  resources,  and  endeavors  to  utilize 
them  to  the  utmost  for  new  courses  and  half-coui'ses.  The 
chairmen  of  departments  are  changed  every  few  years ;  and 
each  new  chairman  tries  to  invent  some  improvement  or 
enlargement,  and  to  persuade  his  department  to  urge  it,  and 
the  Coiporation  to  yield  to  this  urgency.  Every  department 
also  studies  the  oflerings  of  the  corresponding  department  in 
other  universities,  and  represents  to  the  Corporation  that  such 
and  such  increases  must  be  allowed,  if  the  Harvard  department 
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is  to  bear  comparison  with  the  same  department  in  some  other 
university.  In  other  words,  each  department  competes  with 
other  departments  in  the  same  Faculty,  and  also  feels  itself  in 
competition  with  the  same  department  in  other  universities. 
All  the  younger  teachers  seek  to  get  control  of  advanced 
courses  given  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  students ;  and  the  older 
teachers  tend  to  draw  away  from  elementary  courses.  The 
theory  is  that  the  older  and  more  experienced  teachers  should 
retain  portions  of  the  elementary  instruction,  and  that  the  young 
teachers  should  have  some  share  in  the  advanced  instruction ; 
but  constant  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  get  these  excellent 
theories  carried  out  in  practice.  The  whole  process  tends  to 
the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  advanced  courses  for  small 
numbers  of  students,  such  courses  being  as  a  rule  more  inter- 
esting for  the  teachers  and  less  laborious.  The  correctives  for 
this  tendency  are  found  in  two  plain  facts  of  experience  :  first, 
that  a  department  which  does  not  maintain  thoroughly  good 
elementary  courses  will  have  diflSculty  in  recruiting  adequately 
its  advanced  courses ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  teacher  who  does 
not  prove  his  value  year  after  year  to  large  elementary  classes 
may  find  himself  without  a  suitable  audience  in  the  advanced 
courses  he  especially  likes  to  give. 

The  Faculty  of  Ai'ts  and  Sciences,  stimulated  by  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  arrived  during  the  year  under  review  at  a 
clear  definition  of  the  terms  on  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  may  be  taken  in  Harvard  College.  In  order  to  be 
recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  a  candidate 
must  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to  sixteen  courses, 
together  with  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for 
him,  making  a  total  of  17  or  17|  courses  as  the  case  may  be. 
He  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  the  work  done  by  him  in  Harvard  University 
in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  A  student 
who  enters  the  Freshman  Class  without  serious  deficiency 
may  complete  the  requisite  number  of  courses  in  four,  three 
and  a  half,  or  three  years. 

This  statement  is  the  result  of  discussions  which  began  in 
1887.      On    December    6,    1887,    the    Faculty   of    Harvard 
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College  received   from  the  Academic   Council  the  following 
communication :  — 

* '  Voted,  That  with  a  view  to  lower  the  average  age  at  which  Bachelors 
of  Arts  of  Harvard  College  can  enter  the  professional  schools  and  the 
graduate  department  the  College  Fat*ulty  be  requested  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  a  reduction  of  the  College  course." 

This  action  of  the  Council  was  due  to  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  professional 
education.  The  subject  was  first  considered  at  some  length 
by  a  large  conmaittee  of  the  Faculty,  and  after  November  12, 

1889,  the  Faculty  itself  gave  much  time  to  it.     On  March  25, 

1890,  the  Faculty  sent  the  following  communication  to  the 
President  and  Fellows :  — 

♦*The  Faculty  desires  to  modify  its  present  regulations  in  accordance 
with  the  following  propositions :  — 

•*  1.  That  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  be  ex- 
pressed, under  suitable  regulations  with  regard  to  length  of  residence  and 
distribution  of  work,  in  terms  of  courses  of  study  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. 

**  2.    That  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  be  sixteen. 

**  3.  That  when  a  student  enters  College,  there  shall  be  placed  to  his 
credit,  towards  satisfying  the  foregoing  requirement  of  sixteen  courses, 
(1)  any  advanced  studies  on  which  he  has  passed  in  his  admission  exam- 
ination beyond  the  number  re<juired  for  admission,  and  (2)  any  other 
College  studies  which  he  has  anticipated. 

«« 4.  That  a  student  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  middle,  as  well  as  at  the  end,  of  the  academic  year. 

**  In  case  the  measures  here  proposed  should  be  adopted,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Faculty  to  encourage  the  anticipation  of  College  studies  by 
students  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  less  than  four  years. 

♦*The  Faculty  further  proposes  to  advise  parents  and  teachers  that 
eighteen  years  is  a  suitable  age  for  entering  Harvard  College.*' 

The  regular  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
were  at  that  time  18.4  courses.  It  appearing  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  that  the  proposition  of  the  Faculty  distinctly  reduced 
the  requirements  for  the  Harvard  A.B.,  the  proposal  was 
rejected  by  that  Board,  the  President  of  the  University  voting 
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alone  in  favor  of  it.  After  that  arrest  of  action,  certain  votes 
were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  which  reduced  the  total  number 
of  courses  required  for  the  degree ;  but  they  were  not  adopted 
with  any  intention  to  facilitate  the  gaining  of  the  A.B.  in  less 
than  four  years.  These  votes  were  as  follows :  In  1890  a 
required  course  of  elementary  lectures  on  physics  which  had 
counted  0.2  of  a  course  was  abolished;  and  in  1894  a  similar 
course  in  chemistry  was  abolished.  These  two  Faculty 
votes  reduced  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  A.B.  to 
18.  In  1898  students  who  attained  grade  ^  or  j8  in  prescribed 
English  A  were  exempted  from  the  prescription  of  English  B 
or  BC\  and  the  requirement  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  for  such 
students  was  thereby  reduced  by  a  half-course.  In  1899  pre- 
scribed English  C  (a  half-course)  was  abolished ;  so  that  the 
requirement  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  became  for  all  students  not 
more  than  \1\  courses,  and  for  some  not  more  than  17.  In 
1899  also  English  A  and  English  B  were  united  to  form  a 
single  full  course  prescribed  for  Freshmen,  so  that  the  course 
now  called  English  A  became  the  only  prescribed  English. 
In  consequence  of  the  reductions  which  have  been  made  in 
prescribed  English  since  1894,  the  amount  of  prescribed 
English  is  now  one  course  or  one  and  one-half  course,  depend- 
ing on  the  grade  the  Freshman  obtains  in  English  A.  The 
student  who  obtains  a  grade  higher  than  D  in  English  A  has 
no  more  required  English  ;  but  the  student  who  receives  grade 
D  is  required  to  take  in  the  ensuing  year  a  half-course  in 
English  Composition  in  addition  to  his  regular  elective  work. 

The  present  regulations  of  the  Faculty  make  it  practicable 
for  any  student  to  complete  17  or  \1\  courses  in  three  years 
without  undue  exertion,  and  the  standard  of  attainment,  as 
expressed  in  grades,  is  precisely  the  same  for  students  who 
obtain  the  degree  in  3  years,  3^  years,  or  4  years,  this  standard 
having  been  slightly  raised  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  during  the 
year  now  under  review. 

The  Overseers  having  requested  the  Faculty  in  April,  1900, 
to  make  a  plain  statement  for  the  Catalogue  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  —  the  existing  state- 
ments  being   in   their   opinion   confusing   and  obscure  —  the 
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Faculty  accepted  for  publication  in  the  Catalogue  issued  in 
December,  1901,  a  statement  of  the  actual  practice  of  the 
Faculty  at  that  time,  prepared  by  Mr.  Richard  Cobb,  then 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  this  statement  being  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the  Board  passed  on  December  11, 
1901,  the  following  vote :  — 

**  The  Overseers  are  gratified  to  find  in  the  Catalogue  a  clearer  statement 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  they  await  with 
interest  and  sympatJiy  the  report  of  the  Faculty  which  will  recognize  in  a 
more  formal  way  the  system  by  which  students  of  unusual  diligence  or 
marked  mental  capacity  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
three  years." 

This  vote  encouraged  the  Faculty  to  pursue  the  subject ;  so 
that  last  spring  they  abandoned  the  practice  of  requiring  a 
candidate  who  accomplished  the  work  for  the  degree  in  three 
years  either  to  attain  higher  grades  than  were  required  of  the 
candidate  who  took  four  years  to  complete  the  work,  or  to 
wait  a  year  for  his  degree  on  leave  of  absence  ;  and  they  also 
raised  a  little  the  minimum  attainment  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
as  expressed  in  grades.  A  minority  of  the  Faculty  favored  a 
greater  raising  of  the  standard  expressed  in  grades. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  review  that  the  three  years'  course  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Harvard  College  is  intended  to  demand 
as  much  work  and  as  high  attainments  as  are  demanded  in 
the  four  years'  course.  The  governing  Boards  and  the  Faculty 
have  had  no  intention  of  permitting  the  requirements  for  the 
Harvard  A.B.  to  be  lowered,  although  they  have  made  it 
possible  for  diligent  students  to  attain  the  degree  in  three 
years,  or  three  years  and  a  half.  This  insistence  on  the  sum 
of  attainments  for  the  degree  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  whole  evolution.  Since  the  general  effect  of  the  elective 
system  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  greatly  to  raise 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  throughout  all  the  courses  and 
half-courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  candidate  who  shall  hereafter  obtain  the 
Harvard  degree  in  thi*ee  years  will  have  to  give,  on  the 
average,  distinct  evidences  of  higher  scholarship  than  has  been 
expected  of  his  predecessors  in  any  fonner  generation. 
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To  establish  clearly  this  principle  is  worth  the  delay  which 
has  been  experienced  in  brmging  about  this  reform.  From 
the  financial  point  of  view  the  delay  has  had  one  advantage : 
it  has  enabled  the  Corporation  to  adapt  its  budget  to  a  pro- 
gressive loss  of  College  students  in  the  Senior  year.  On  the 
other  hand  the  College  has  had  to  forego  the  advantage  of  the 
large  accessions  of  Freshmen,  which  might  have  followed  from 
the  sudden,  unguarded  offer  of  an  A.B.  degree  in  three  years. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  now  done  what  it  can  to 
combat  the  great  evil  of  too  late  entrance  upon  the  professional 
careers  or  the  business  career.  It  has  expressed  its  preference 
for  the  age  of  eighteen  as  the  age  for  entering  college,  and  its 
conviction  that  boys  can  be  well  prepared  for  college  by  that 
age,  and  it  has  made  it  possible  for  any  diligent  student  to  get 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  three  years.  These  two 
measures  combined  should  enable  parents  to  get  their  well- 
trained  sons  into  the  learned  professions  by  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  into  business  careers 
much  earlier.  To  effect  these  improvements,  however,  the 
cooperation  of  parents,  schools,  and  the  community  at  large 
is  essential. 

The  foregoing  narrative  shows  conclusively  that  Harvard 
University  has  no  sympathy  with  any  efforts  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  to  substitute 
for  it  an  inferior  degree.  It  proposes  to  uphold  the  standard 
of  that  degree  by  all  appropriate  legislation  within  its  own 
walls,  and  by  the  effect  of  its  admission  examinations  on  the 
secondary  schools ;  and  it  has  already  done  all  that  a  univer- 
sity can  do  to  support  the  primary  degrees  in  arts  and  science, 
by  requiring  such  a  degree  for  admission  to  its  principal  pro- 
fessional schools. 

The  different  universities  of  the  country  are  in  very  different 
positions  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  requiring  a  degree  in  arts 
or  science  for  admission  to  their  professional  schools.  The 
table  which  follows  brings  out  these  differences  for  a  few 
institutions. 
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PROPORTION    IN    NINE    UNIYERSITIES    OF    LAW    AND    MEDICAL    STUDENTS 
THAT    HOLD   A    PRELIHINART    DEGREE   TO    ALL   SUCH    STUDENTS.* 

Holders  of  •     Whole  nnmber  Per  cent,  of 

UnWersitief.         preliminary         of  Law  and  holders  of  a  pre- 

degree.       Medical  students,      liminarj  degree. 

Harvard 886  1184  78.1 

Columbia 562  1260  44.6 

PennsyWania     ...  831  928  35.6 

Northweftera     ...  220  691  31.8 

Michigan 216  1867  15.8 

Yale 119  898  29.9 

California 118  268  44. 

Chicago  (Med.)     .   .  100  325  30.7 

Cornell 75  607  12.3 

Id  the  higher  education  in  America  there  is  no  more  important 
question  than  this,  —  shall  the  professional  schools  of  the  uni- 
versities continue  to  be  open  to  uneducated  persons  or  persons 
of  very  slight  education,  or  shall  they  all  require  for  admission  a 
preliminary  d^ree  in  arts  or  science  ?  Private- venture  schools 
with  low  requirements  for  admission,  or  none,  might  Htill  con- 
tinue to  exist.  The  important  question  is,  what  should  the 
universities  do  in  this  matter  ?  Harvard  University  has  definitely 
determined  to  pursue  the  policy  of  requiring  for  admission  to 
its  professional  schools  a  preliminary  degree,  and  has  already 
applied  this  policy  in  all  its  professional  schools  except  the 
Dental  School.  The  result  has  been  an  improvement  in  its 
professional  schools  striking  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  contrast  between  the  former  students  and  the  present  in 
regard  to  their  previous  training.  Thus,  in  the  Law  School, 
which  before  this  requirement  was  made  had  often  had  from 
60  to  75  per  cent,  of  college  graduates  in  its  classes,  the 
improvement  was  of  course  less  striking  than  in  the  Medical 
School,  which  sometimes  had  in  its  classes  not  more  than  35  per 
cent,  of  college  graduates.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  level  of 
instruction  so  high  for  a  class  which  contains  college  graduates, 
high  school  graduates,  and  persons  who  can  barely  read  and 
write,  as  for  a  class  which  consists  exclusively  of  college  grad- 
uates.    Unless  the  American  colleges  are  entirely  deceived  as 

*  The  figures  are  obtained  from  the  catalogues  of  the  several  universitieB  by 
counting  names  to  which  an  academic  degree,  or  its  obvious  equivalent,  is  affixed. 
The  requirement  of  a  preliminary  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  for  admission  affected 
in  1901-02  all  classes  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  but  only  the  first-year  class  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
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to  the  value  of  a  college  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that  much 
better  instruction  can  be  given  to  a  class  composed  exclusively 
of  college  graduates  than  to  any  class  in  which  there  are  many 
persons  of  very  inferior  training.  Since  the  wise  and  efficient 
conduct  of  American  affairs,  conmiercial,  industrial,  and  public, 
depends  more  and  more  upon  the  learned  and  scientific  profes- 
sions, the  universities  owe  it  to  the  country  to  provide  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  all  the  professions.  This  best  possible 
preparation  can  only  be  given  to  young  men  who  up  to  their 
twenty-first  year  have  had  the  advantages  of  continuous  and 
progressive  school  and  college  training. 

Two  objections  may  be  urged  against  this  policy :  first,  that 
the  number  of  students  in  university  professional  schools  would 
be  diminished :  this  objection  is  but  temporary,  for  when  the 
requirement  is  once  made,  ambitious  young  men  and  their 
parents  will  find  the  means  of  meeting  it.  The  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty can  be  diminished  by  giving  four  years'  notice  of  the 
adoption  of  the  new  policy,  and  by  laying  up  money  for  a  few 
years  beforehand  to  offset  the  temporary  reduction  in  tuition 
fees.  Secondly,  it  may  be  objected  that  in  our  sparsely  settled 
country,  in  large  areas  of  which  no  good  schools  or  colleges  are 
to  be  found,  young  men  of  very  remarkable  capacity  might  be 
prevented  from  reaching  the  learned  or  scientific  professions 
because  of  deficiencies  in  their  early  training,  to  the  ultimate 
loss  of  the  country.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that 
geniuses  always  make  their  own  way,  in  spite  of  any  educa- 
tional regulations  made  in  the  interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  population. 

Whenever  a  new  and  higher  standard  of  admission  to  an 
upper  grade  in  education  is  set  up,  the  studies  and  methods  of 
all  the  lower  grades  are  immediately  affected.  If  the  principal 
universities  in  the  United  States  should  now  declare  that  in 
1907  they  should  demand  for  admission  to  their  professional 
schools  a  degree  in  arts  or  science,  the  first  effect  would  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country.  Prudent  and  forelooking  parents  would  say  to  them- 
selves,—  we  must  send  our  boys  to  a  good  secondary  school, 
and  so  get  them  later  into  a  college  or  scientific  school,  for 
otherwise  they  will  be  cut  off  from  all  the  learned  professions. 
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A  few  years  later  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  would  find 
their  numbers  increased  for  the  same  reason ;  and  both  these 
effects  would  be  highly  beneficent.  The  United  States  will 
lack  this  inducement  to  thorough  secondary  and  college  train- 
ing for  promising  youth  so  long  as  the  university  schools  for 
the  learned  professions  are  open  to  persons  whose  systematic 
education  may  have  ceased  when  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years 
old.  It  is  in  this  way  that  universities  can  effectively  support 
the  preliminary  degrees  in  arts  and  science. 

The  post-graduate  organization  of  the  successive  Classes 
that  are  graduated  from  Harvard  College  has  been  consider- 
ably improved  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Each  Class 
endeavors  to  select  a  competent  and  interested  member  to 
serve  as  Class  secretary  ;  and  each  Class  subscribes  a  fund,  the 
interest  on  which  defrays  the  Class  expenses  in  subsequent 
years.  It  has  become  the  custom  for  the  Class  secretary  to 
publish  at  intervals  of  three  or  five  years  a  report  which  gives 
some  account  of  all  the  members  of  the  Class,  and  contains 
lists  of  deaths,  marriages,  and  births  to  date.  These  Class 
reports  taken  together  contain  valuable  vital  statistics ;  for 
they  describe  the  careers  of  thousands  of  educated  men,  and 
give  their  family  records.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  per- 
fectly accurate,  and  yet  their  mistakes  and  omissions  are 
relatively  few.  The  following  table  has  been  made  up  from 
returns  by  the  secretaries  of  the  six  Classes  named.  It  gives 
the  number  of  surviving  children  of  members  of  these  six 
Classes   from   twenty-five   to  thirty  years   after  graduation. 

ria«.«f  Number  of         Number     ^hiiH-^iJIi^l^^^ 

^^^of  A.B/i  married     childreuiiuTiTing 

1872 lU  82  165 

1873 131  96  181 

1874 166  124  247 

1876 141  90  171 

1876 142  106  212 

1877 188  '    136  286 

881       634       1262 

It  is  not  probable  that  many  more  children  will  be  bom  to 
these  graduates,  unless  indeed  a  few  may  have  married  women 
much  younger  than  themselves.     If  it  be  assumed  that  the  sur- 
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viving  children  are  about  one-half  males,  it  follows  that  these 
six  Classes  have  by  no  means  reproduced  themselves ;  that 
they  have,  indeed,  fallen  28  per  cent,  short  of  it.  Twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  members  of  these  Classes  are  unmarried,  and 
those  who  are  married  have  on  the  average  only  two  surviving 
children ;  so  that  the  married  pairs  just  reproduce  themselves 
on  the  average.  It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the 
entering  classes  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  to-day  can  be  recruited  from  sons  of  Harvard  grad- 
uates only  in  small  degree.  If  the  graduates  of  the  six  Classes 
named  could  send  all  their  sons  to  Harvard  College  within 
the  six  years  1902-07  inclusive,  they  would  only  supply  one 
hundred  Freshmen  a  year,  or  possibly  one-seventh  of  the  total 
number  who  will  enter.  The  table  suggests  further  that  the 
highly  educated  part  of  the  American  people  does  not  increase 
the  population  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  fails  to  reproduce 
itself.  If  many  other  colleges  and  universities  publish  Class 
reports  analogous  to  the  Harvard  reports,  a  competent  statis- 
tician might  establish  from  the  assembled  reports  some  inter- 
esting and  important  conclusions.  It  is  probable  that  the 
regrettable  result  indicated  in  the  above  table  is  due  in  part 
to  the  late  postponement  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  educated 
young  men,  a  postponement  which  the  protracted  education 
now  prescribed  for  men  who  enter  the  learned  and  scientific 
/professions  makes  almost  unavoidable.  The  young  physician, 
lawyer,  engineer,  or  architect  is  now  fortunate  if  he  mames 
at  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine ;  whereas  he  should  have 
married  at  twenty-five  or  twenty-six.  To  make  earlier  mar- 
riage possible  is  one  of  the  strong  inducements  for  bringing  to 
an  end  the  school  course  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  college 
course  at  twenty  or  twenty-one,  and  the  professional  training 
at  twenty-four  or  twenty-five. 

In  the  fall  of  1900  there  were  605  students  in  the  Medical 
School,  and  the  Dean  wrote  in  his  report  on  the  preceding 
year,  ''The  present  School  .building  affords  accommodations 
which  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  lecturers 
and  the  regular  teachers  in  the  laboratories.  Additional  space 
must  be  provided   if  even  the  work  of  the  School  is  to  be 
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carried  on.  At  present  scientific  investigations  and  research- 
work  of  the  teaching  staff  are  aknost  at  a  standstill,  all  the 
available  room  being  needed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching 
students."  A  committee  of  the  Faculty  had  been  appointed 
June  9th,  1900,  to  study  the  needs  of  each  of  the  departments 
of  instruction  and  research  as  regards  space,  fittings,  and  furni- 
ture, and  to  consider  plans  for  new  buildings.  This  committee 
feeling  the  need  of  professional  advice  the  Corporation  author- 
ized the  employment  of  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge, 
Architects,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Faculty  Committee  these 
gentlemen  made  sketches  of  five  buildings,  one  for  offices, 
lecture-rooms,  and  the  Warren  Museum,  and  four  for  labora- 
tories with  lecture-rooms  attached.  In  the  preparation  of 
these  plans,  ideas  contributed  by  Professors  W.  T.  Porter  and 
Charles  S.  Minot  wei*e  usefiil.  On  January  5,  1901,  Mr. 
Coolidge  gave  the  Faculty  a  lantern-slide  demonstration  of  the 
results  of  his  studies.  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge 
finally  made  a  large  perspective  drawing  showing  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  five  buildings  and  their  architectural  effect.  These 
drawings  were  exhibited  to  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  and 
to  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  to  some  other  persons  interested 
in  the  general  project. 

While  the  labors  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
were  in  progress  a  possible  site  for  new  Medical  School 
buildings  had  been  secured  for  the  University  by  a  method 
suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson  and  carried  into  effect 
by  Mr.  Francis  L.  Higginson.  On  September  11, 1900,  twenty 
gentlemen  agreed  to  contribute  severally  sums  which  varied 
from  ten  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
1,128,824  square  feet  of  land  bounded  in  pail  on  Huntington 
and  Longwood  Avenues  and  Francis  and  Vila  Streets,  Boston, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Ebrvard  College  to  purchase  the  said  land  at  cost,  if  they 
should  desire  so  to  do,  at  any  time  within  fifty-seven  months 
from  the  date  of  the  agreement.  This  agreement  was  perfectly 
carried  out,  and  the  land  was  held  at  the  disposition  of  the 
President  and  Fellows.  The  area  of  the  land  was  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  would  be  needed  bj^  the  Medical  School,  and 
the  project  therefore  contemplated  the  possible  use  of  the  rest 
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of  the  land  for  hospitals  or  similar  institutions  which  could 
make  profitable  use  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Medical  School, 
and  in  return  supply  facilities  for  clinical  teaching.  Failing 
such  use  of  the  balance  of  the  land,  it  was  to  be  disposed  of  in 
their  own  interest  by  the  twenty  gentlemen  who  had  bought  it. 
The  estimates  of  cost  for  the  five  buildings  and  the  cost  of 
the  land  needed  to  give  them  convenient  and  dignified  sur- 
roundings together  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000 ;  and  it  was 
apparent  that  large  sums  of  money  must  be  raised  before  it 
would  be  possible  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  project. 
In  March,  1901,  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren  had  an  opportunity  of 
submitting  these  plans  and  estimates  to  Mr.  John  Pierpont 
Morgan  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Morgan  subsequently  went 
to  Europe,  but  sent  from  London  the  following  cable  message 
to  Dr.  Warren :  — 

Db.  J.  C.  Warrkn,  Boston:  — 

llelerring  our  conversatioD  and  plans  submitted  I  am  prepared  erect 
centre  Pavilion  and  two  buildings  new  Medical  School,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Said  buildings  to  be  known  as  and  designated  Memorial  Halls  in 
memoriam  James  Spencer  Morgan,  native  of  Massachusetts,  formerly  a 
merchant  of  Boston  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  merchant  of  London, 

England.     You  can  announce  this. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan.  j 

(London,  June  21,  1901.) 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Morgan's  message  was  $1,135,000.  A  new  Committee*  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  was  appointed  at  once  to  advise  the  Cor- 
poration about  the  future  needs  of  every  department  of  the 
School,  these  needs  to  embrace  research  as  well  as  instruction, 
and  to  provide  for  growth  and  expansion  in  both  these  direc- 
tions. The  architects  in  connection  with  this  Committee 
resumed  the  study  of  their  plans,  and  have  continued  those 
studies  to  this  day. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1901  the  Corporation  began  seriously 
to  consider  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  new  plans  for  the 

♦  This  ftdvigory  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  Chairman, 
Dean  W.  L.  Richardson,  and  Drs.  Bowditch,  Wood,  Shattnck,  E.  H.  Smith, 
Whitney,  Minot,  Burrell,  Ernst,  Harrington,  Pfaflf,  T.  Smith,  Dexter,  and 
Mallory.  Dr.  Fairar  Cobb  was  appointed  Secretary.  The  principal  depart- 
ments of  instruction  and  research  were  represented  in  it. 
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Medical  School,  they  saw  that  the  School  could  by  no  means 
live  suitably  in  the  five  new  buildings,  were  they  already 
provided ;  that  so  great  an  increase  in  the  plant  and  equipment 
of  the  School  would  involve  a  corresponding  increase  in  run- 
ning expenses,  to  meet  which  the  School  had  no  adequate 
resources.  While  the  Corporation  were  hesitating  what  to  do 
in  view  of  Mr.  Morgan's  proposed  great  gift  on  the  one  hand, 
And  the  lack  of  endowment  for  carrying  on  the  new  plant  on  the 
other,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren 
through  Dr.  William  Bradley  Coley  of  New  York  City  that 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  disposed  to  make  a  large  gift  to 
Harvard  University  for  the  promotion  of  medical  instruction 
And  research,  but  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  desired  first  to  under- 
stand what  the  whole  project  of  the  Medical  School  was,  and 
to  be  assured  that  in  the  end  the  President  and  Fellows  would 
be  put  in  possession  of  funds  enough  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
posed new  plant  could  be  properly  carried  on  and  effectively 
utilized.  Mr.  Rockefeller  having  entrusted  the  inquiry  on  this 
subject  to  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City, 
correspondence  and  interviews  took  place  between  Mr.  Murphy 
And  representatives  of  the  Harvard  Corporation  and  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty ;  and  the  President  was  ultimately  called  upon  to 
give  estimates  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Medical  School 
transferred  to  the  three  buildings  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  later  similar  estimates  for  the  Medical  School  transferred 
to  the  five  buildings  contemplated  in  the  plans  laid  before  Mr. 
Morgan.  The  letter  in  which  the  latter  estimates  were  pre- 
sented will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  336.  On  the  19th 
of  December  Mr.  Murphy  presented  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  a  careful  report  with  the  recommendation  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  give  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  case  it  be  decided 
to  proceed  with  three  buildings  only,  and  a  larger  sum  in  case 
it  be  decided  to  provide  five  buildings.  The  next  step  was  a 
critical  one.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
met  the  President  of  the  University  and  Drs.  Warren  and 
Bowditch  at  Mr.  Rockefeller's  office  in  New  York,  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail  these  questions :  What  would  it  cost  to  buy 
the  land  for  the  Medical  School,  erect  the  five  proposed  build- 
ings, furnish  the  same,  and  provide  an  endowment  adequate  to 
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carry  on  the  School  suitably  in  the  new  premises  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  was  $4,950,000.  The  next  question  was, 
what  sum  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
available  for  the  above  purposes  ?  The  answer  was  $3,185,000, 
including  the  $1,135,000  pledged  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  then  stated  that  his  father  would  give 
$1,000,000  applicable  to  buildings  or  to  endowment,  or  partly 
for  each  purpose,  provided  that  the  balance  of  $765,000  were 
procured  from  other  sources.  The  question  arising  as  to  the 
time  to  be  allowed  for  raising  this  large  sum  of  money,  a  date 
was  finally  fixed  at  the  approaching  Commencement.  Drs. 
Warren  and  Bowditch  had  already  secured  contributions  which 
amounted  to  $310,000,  but  $455,000  remained  to  be  secui'ed  in 
a  little  over  four  months.  The  representatives  of  the  Univer- 
sity were,  nevertheless,  very  glad  to  accept  the  pledge  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  on  the  terms  stated.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  wrote  two  letters  to  President  Eliot  which 
stated  clearly  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  his  father's  pledge 
(see  Appendix,  p.  342).  Drs.  Warren  and  Bowditch,  who  had 
thus  far  done  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  direct  solicitation 
for  new  endowments  for  the  Medical  School,  re-doubled  their 
exertions,  and  in  three  weeks  were  enabled  to  write  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  President  and  Fellows  :  — 

Harvard  Medical  School, 

Boston,  Mm8.,  March  7,  1902. 

To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College:  — 

Gentlemen,  —  We  take  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  enclosed 
letter  just  received  from  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  offering  $250,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  to  be  called,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  the 
Collis  P.  Huntington  Laboratory  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  This 
generous  gift,  taken  in  connection  with  previous  subscriptions  already 
reported,  more  than  completes  the  sum  of  $765,000  required  to  secure 
Mr.  J.  I).  Rockefeller's  gift  of  $1,000,000  for  the  enlargement  and  endow- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  thus  ensures  the  realization  of 
our  great  project. 

Congratulating  the  University  on  this  successful  result  of  our  efforts, 
we  remain. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  Collins  Warren, 
H.  P.  Bowditch. 
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A  list  of  the  subscriptions  received  up  to  April  1,  1902,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  344.  The  largest  subscrip- 
tion came  from  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington  of  New  York,  who 
contributed  the  sum  of  $250,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Pathological  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory.  The  letter  in 
which  she  made  this  great  gift  is  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
p.  343.  The  project  of  the  Medical  Faculty  had  been  brought 
to  Mrs.  Huntington's  notice  by  Dr.  Coley  of  New  York  City, 
and  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  her  by  her  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Tweed. 

The  execution  of  the  whole  undertaking  was  now  assured, 
but  much  study  of  the  building  plans  remained  to  be  done. 
The  prices  of  building  materials  and  labor  had  risen,  and  in 
some  respects  the  plans  already  made  were  extravagant  or  ill- 
proportioned ;  moreover,  much  depended  upon  the  question 
whether  hospitals  were  or  were  not  to  occupy  the  sixteen  acres 
of  land  which  the  Medical  School  did  not  need.  The  negotia- 
tions with  several  bodies  of  hospital  trustees  were  necessarily 
slow,  and  the  most  important  body  of  trustees  was  hardly 
ready  to  take  definite  action.  It  has  now  (1  Jan.  1903)  been 
decided  that  the  sixteen  acres  will  be  occupied  by  hospitals ; 
•and  the  building  plans  which  have  been  studied  and  re-studied 
in  every  detail  are  now  in  such  condition  that  tenders  of  con- 
tract can  soon  be  obtained.  The  delays  have  been  serviceable 
to  the  undertaking  as  a  whole,  and  the  result  should  be  a 
perfect  establishment  for  the  promotion  of  medical  education 
and  research  on  a  large  scale. 

Seventeen  members  were  added  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  through  appointments  made  in  the  year  1901-02. 
There  were  many  promotions  as  well  as  many  new  appoint- 
ments during  the  year.  The  following  table  shows  how  the 
additions  were  distributed  through  the  difierent  grades  of 
appointments.  This  gain,  together  with  the  gain  in  the  num- 
ber of  annual  appointments  in  the  departments  under  the 
-control  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  caused  an 
increase  of  over  $40,000  in  the  salary  list  of  the  cuiTent  year 
for  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  consequence,  the  percentage  of 
■expenditure  on  salaries  for  instruction  in  this  Faculty  ought 
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to  rise  during  the  current  year  to  the  highest  percentage  of 
the  ten  years  past,  unless  some  unexpected  expenditures  on: 
buildings  or  their  maintenance  shall  become  necessary. 
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The  retirement  of  Professor  Smith  from  the  Deanship  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  transfer  of  Professor 
Briggs  from  one  deanship  to  another  gave  occasion  for  several 
administrative  changes.  Assistant  Professor  Byron  Satterlee 
Hurlbut,  who  had  been  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Secretary  of  the  Appointment  Com* 
mittee,  was  made  Dean  of  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Richard 
Cobb,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Instructor  in  English,  was- 
made  Chairman  of  the  Appointment  Committee,  and  given 
charge  of  its  work ;  and  Mr.  John  Goddard  Hart  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Special  Students.  The  Recorder,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cram,  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admis* 
sion  from  other  Colleges.  The  deanship  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  entire  administration  of  Harvard 
College  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  comparatively 
young  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  service  and  are  devoted 
to  it.  It  happens  that  four  of  them  are  connected  with  the 
English  Department. 

Dean  Briggs's  discussion  of  the  new  admission  requirements- 
to  Harvard  College  (pp.  95-98)  is  highly  interesting  and 
suggestive,  as  is  also  his  discussion  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (pp.  101,  102).  Dean  Hurlbut 
also  discusses  the  change  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  new  rules  for  promotion  from  one 
Class  to  another  within  the  College  (pp.  115-119).  He  points- 
out  too  (p.  119)  the  importance  of  the  administrative  changes- 
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which  were  brought  about  in  1890  when  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  was  first  constituted. 

It  is  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  that  the  increase  in  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  School  has  not 
thus  far  diminished  the  resort  of  students  to  the  School.  The 
progressive  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  will  be  com- 
pleted in  June,  1903  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  secondary 
schools  which  send  pupils  to  the  Scientific  School  will  then 
have  a  long  period  of  unchanging  requirements  for  admission 
to  this  undergraduate  scientific  department  of  the  University. 
Thereafter  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  a  good  scientific 
school  will  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  a  good  college  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  for  prepara- 
tion for  admission.  Thus  fiar  it  has  been  the  universal  practice 
to  admit  to  scientific  or  technological  schools  on  much  easier 
terms  than  to  colleges.  Hence  the  lower  repute  of  scientific 
schools  and  the  smaller  value  attached  to  their  degrees  by 
the  general  public.  The  Dean  of  the  School  makes  some 
interesting  remarks  (p.  122)  about  the  function  of  the  Course 
in  General  Science.  During  the  year  under  review  the  School 
began  to  enjoy  its  new  buildings,  namely,  —  Pierce  Hall  for 
engineering,  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Univeraity  Museum 
for  geology,  the  new  wing  of  the  Rotch  Laboratory  for  mining, 
and  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall  for  architecture  and  landscape 
architecture.  These  buildings  are  all  well  adapted  to  their 
uses,  and  are  a  very  great  acquisition  both  for  the  Scientific 
School  and  the  University.  Their  combined  cost  was  nearly 
$600,000. 

Following  the  report  on  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
is  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regu- 
lation of  Athletic  Sports,  which  is  embodied  in  the  President's 
Report  for  the  first  time  (p.  126).  This  report  is  interesting 
from  several  points  of  view.  It  exhibits,  in  the  first  place, 
the  large  numlier  of  students  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
competitive  sports  taken  together.  The  figures  given  are  not 
accurate,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  least  two  thou- 
sand students  out  of  the  thirty-five  hundred  in  Cambridge  take 
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some  active  part  in  one  or  more  of  the  thirteen  sports  in  which 
an  enumeration  of  the  number  of  participants  was  made.  A 
second  table  in  this  report  demonstrates  that  the  receipts  of  gate- 
money  have  nearly  doubled  in  eight  years,  while  the  expendi- 
tures have  increased  only  about  50  per  cent.  There  are  also 
tables  which  exhibit  the  expenditures  for  six  years  in  each  one  of 
the  following  sports — foot-ball,  base-ball,  rowing,  and  track 
athletics.  The  Chairman  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
expenditures  for  foot-ball  are  steadily  increasing.  A  quarter 
part  of  all  who  take  part  in  this  sport  are  injured  enough  to 
lay  them  up  for  ten  days  on  the  average,  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  those  who  really  play  the  game  for  the  season 
are  thus  injured.  The  changes  in  the  rules  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  injuries,  rather 
than  to  diminish  it.  The  temporary  injuries  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  count  on  putting  any  particular  eleven 
men  into  an  important  game  on  a  given  day.  In  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  number  of  substitutes  for  each  place, 
the  foot-ball  squad  often  numbers  sixty  men.  Hence  large 
expenditures.  The  outfit  for  candidates  grows  more  expen- 
sive, because  they  wear  about  fourteen  pounds'  weight  of 
padding  and  armor.  On  the  whole  the  game,  under  the  exist- 
ing rules,  tends  to  become  slower  and  less  visible  in  its  details, 
and  therefore  less  interesting.  Moreover,  the  ethics  of  the 
game,  which  are  the  imperfect  ethics  of  war,  do  not  improve. 
The  martial  axiom  —  attack  the  enemy's  weakest  point  —  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  deliberate  onslaught  on  the  cripple  or 
the  convalescent  in  the  opposing  line ;  and  the  habitual  viola- 
tion of  rules,  if  penalties  be  escaped,  is  regarded  by  many  as 
merely  amusing.  The  Chairman's  discussion  of  eligibility  rules 
will  be  found  interesting,  if  also  somewhat  discouraging.  It  is 
a  cheerful  feature  of  the  report  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
gate-money  than  formerly  has  lately  been  used  for  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  playgrounds.  To  drain  and  grade 
the  large  surface  of  the  Longfellow  marsh  will  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  will  call  every  year  for  the  expenditure  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money. 

Of   all    the   competitive   games  in  which  the  students  are 
interested,  foot-ball  is  the  only  one  against  which  any  serious 
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objections  can  be  raised ;  but  there  is  increasing  objection  to  the 
great  exaggeration  of  ail  athletic  sports.  There  is  now  a  series 
of  competitive  games  which  covers  the  entire  academic  year ; 
and  the  distraction  of  large  bodies  of  students  from  the  proper 
work  of  a  university  grows  more  intense  and  continuous  year 
after  year.  This  unreasonable  exaggeration  of  sport  and  exer- 
cise has  become  a  serious  drawback  also  in  secondary  schools. 
Thus,  many  of  the  schools  fortunately  situated  in  the  country 
permit  their  pupils  to^  be  diverted  almost  entirely  from  the 
study  of  natural  history  by  their  devotion  to  a  series  of  com- 
petitive sports  which  covers  the  entire  school  year.  In  the 
College  and  the  Scientific  School  the  afternoons  of  many 
students  during  far  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are  devoted  to 
play,  or  to  looking  at  the  games  which  the  most  expert  athletes 
are  playing.  The  range  of  elective  selection  among  the  studies 
of  the  College  is  seriously  limited,  because  of  the  desire  of 
students,  and  therefore  of  teachei*s,  to  avoid  appointments  in 
the  afternoons.  Such  are  some  of  the  evils  which  attend  the 
prevailing  exaggeration  of  athletic  sports ;  but  whenever  the 
evils  consequent  upon  this  exaggeration  are  mentioned,  it 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  outdoor  sports  on  the  aver- 
age and  in  the  mass  do  more  good  than  harm ;  for  they  pro- 
mote vigorous  physical  development,  and  provide  invaluable 
safeguards  against  effeminacy  and  vice. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  is  the  table  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  sent  students  to  the  School  in  1901-02,  with  a 
statement  of  the  degrees  these  students  brought  from  the 
various  institutions.  The  two  degrees  which  are  brought  in 
considerable  numbers  are  the  A.B.  and  the  A.M.,  the  A.B.'s 
being  294  and  the  A.M.'s  148  for  315  persons.  Of  course  in 
many  cases  one  person  brought  more  than  one  degree.  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  has,  however,  l)een  presented 
during  the  last  three  years  by  a  somewhat  larger  percentage 
than  fonnerly.  The  percentage  of  Graduate  School  students 
born  in  New  England  has  been  declining.  In  1895-96  it 
was  44  per  cent. ;  in  1901-02  it  was  34  per  cent.  Table  15 
in  the  Dean's  report  gives  as  usual  the  number  of  applicants 
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for  fellowships  and  scholarships,  the  number  of  appointments, 
and  the  number  of  applicants  who  were  not  at  the  University 
in  the  year  following  their  applications.  Nearly  half  of  the 
applicants,  obtaining  no  aid,  failed  to  appear  at  the  Univer- 
sity the  subsequent  year.  Near  the  close  of  this  i*eport  the 
Dean  advocates  the  erection  of  a  graduates'  quadrangle  or  hall 
which  should  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  chambers  and 
studies  for  two  or  three  hundred  students  and  their  instruc- 
tors, with  a  large  common  room,  reading  rooms,  a  dining 
hall,  and  other  apartments  for  the  use  of  societies  or  clubs. 
Such  a  quadrangle  would  doubtless  increase  very  much  the 
attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  the  Graduate  School. 

In  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  (p.  172) 
it  is  pointed  out  anew  how  soon  any  good  department  of  a 
university  will  recover  from  the  shrinking  effects  of  higher 
requirements  either  for  admission  to  the  department  or  within 
it.  There  is  no  more  encouraging  fact  concerning  American 
education  than  this.  Nevertheless,  the  Divinity  School  is  in 
the  difficult  position  of  being  the  only  school  for  training 
ministers  which  actually  collects  a  full  tuition-fee,  such  as  is 
demanded  in  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, or  architecture.  It  is  confronted  by  the  competition  of 
schools  which  regard  education  for  the  ministry  as  a  form  of 
public  charity.  The  remarks  of  the  Dean  on  the  administration 
of  aids  for  students  in  the  principal  Protestant  seminaries  of 
this  country  will  be  found  instructive.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Divinity  Faculty  that  its  policy  as  regards  the  tuition-fee  and 
the  administration  of  scholarships  has  commended  the  pro- 
fession of  the  ministry  to  young  men  of  independent  spirit, 
has  led  to  excellent  intellectual  results  within  the  School  itself, 
and  has  procured  for  the  School  the  complete  respect  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  University.  The  attention  of  the 
Overseers  is  invited  to  those  paragraphs  in  the  Dean's  report 
relating  to  the  Summer  School  in  Theology.  This  School 
demonstrates  that  at  the  present  day  theological  instruction 
can  be  given  by  teachers  drawn  from  many  denominations 
which  will  be  thoroughly  acceptable  and  useful  to  students 
also  drawn  from  many  denominations.      It  will  be  noticed 
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tiiat  the  studeDts  coming  from  Evangelical  denominations  have 
always  greatly  outnumbered  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist 
students. 

The  Parkman  Professorship  of  Theology  [1814]  was  filled 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1901,  by  the  election  of  Edward 
Caldwell  Moore.  The  Professorship  had  been  vacant  since 
1886,  the  last  incumbent  having  been  Professor  Francis 
Greenwood  Peabody,  who  was  in  that  year  transferred  from 
the  Parkman  Professorship  to  the  Plummer  Professorship  of 
Christian  Morals.  The  Divinity  Faculty  lost  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year  1900-01  Professor  Joseph  Henry  Thayer. 
The  election  of  Professor  Edward  Caldwell  Moore  kept  the 
number  of  the  Faculty  good,  although  Professor  Moore's 
department  of  theological  study  is  different  from  that  of 
Professor  Thayer.  The  present  Faculty  of  Divinity  is,  in 
respect  to  variety  of  scholarship  and  of  instruction  offered, 
the  amplest  the  School  has  ever  possessed.  Professor  Moore's 
election  was  completed  by  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers on  December  11th,  but  he  did  not  enter  on  the  work 
of  his  professorship  till  the  opening  of  the  current  academic 
year,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  understanding  with  the 
Corporation. 

The  first  table  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
(p.  181)  demonstrates  an  interesting  fact  connected  with  the 
requirement  of  a  degree  in  arts  or  science  for  admission  to  a 
professional  school.  Thirty  years  ago  the  number  of  colleges 
represented  among  the  students  of  the  Law  School  was  twenty- 
five.  In  the  year  under  review  it  was  ninety-two,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  colleges  represented  having  very  nearly  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  The  fact 
speaks  well  for  the  School  and  for  the  colleges.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  law  students  are  now  graduates  in  arts  or 
science  at  entrance,  as  the  Dean  points  out  (p.  184).  This 
fact,  with  others  of  like  nature  in  the  other  professional 
schools,  suggests  that  a  more  characteristic  name  ought  now 
to  be  found  for  the  department  called  the  Graduate  School. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  under  review, 
plans  and  estimates  for  a  large  addition  to  Austin  Hall  were 
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completed,  and  tenders  of  contract  were  made ;  but  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  building  proved  to  be  so  high  that  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Law  Faculty  agreed  that  it  was  expedient  to 
postpone  the  erection  of  the  building.  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  large  accessions  which  are  constantly  coming  to  the 
Law  Library,  the  Corporation  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Law 
School  the  northern  wing  (except  the  basement)  of  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  On  the 
completion  of  Pierce  Hall  this  building  was  abandoned  by 
the  Engineering  Department,  and  was  therefore  available  for 
new  uses.  There  is  room  in  the  northern  wing  to  store  the 
overflow  of  the  Law  School  Library  for,  perhaps,  four  years. 
Meantime  the  annual  surpluses  of  the  School  can  be  accumu- 
lated to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  the  new  building. 

At  the  request  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  Professor 
Beale,  the  Corporation  gave  Professor  Beale  leave  of  absence 
during  half  of  the  academic  year  1902-03,  and  the  whole  of 
the  academic  year  1903-04,  in  order  that  he  might  organize, 
and  develop  during  its  first  two  years,  a  law  school  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  similar  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
methods  and  aims.  This  original  and  instructive  method  of 
establishing  a  new  law  school  is  now  being  successfully  carried 
out.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  effective  cooperation  by  two 
universities.  The  older  university  thus  puts  all  its  experience 
in  carrying  on  a  law  school  at  the  service  of  the  younger 
university,  and  lends  a  valued  professor  to  serve  as  organizer 

'^and  temporary  administrator  of  the  new  school.     It  is  evident 
that  the  common  commercial  motives  have  not  governed  this 

N^ransaction. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  voted  in  June  last  that  beginning 
with  the  class  entering  the  Medical  School  in  the  fall  of  1902, 
the  fourth  year  shall  be  elective  without  any  restriction.  This 
important  change  was  adopted  after  a  thorough  study  of  the 
subject  by  two  committees  of  the  Faculty,  a  study  which 
began  early  in  the  year  1901  (p.  185).  It  will  be  observed 
in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  that  the 
departments  of  physiology ,  histology  and  embryology,  bacteri- 
ology, pathology,  comparative  pathology,  and  surgery  have 
all  been  very  active  in  medical  and  surgical  research. 
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In  the  year  1900-01  the  first  or  entering  class  of  the  Medical 
School  numbered  198,  according  to  the  Catalogue  published  in 
December.  In  the  Catalogue  for  the  ensuing  year,  1901-02,  the 
first  class  numbered  87.  The  first  class  numbers  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  current  year  89.  The  total  number  of  new  entries, 
however,  during  the  current  year  is  83,  whereas  the  total  num- 
ber of  new  entries  in  the  year  1901-02  was  67.  The  year  1900 
was  the  last  year  in  which  young  men  could  enter  the  School 
without  possessing  a  degree  in  arts  or  science,  and  on  this 
account  the  entering  class  of  that  year  was  abnormally  large. 
By  the  time  four  successive  classes  have  entered  under  the  new 
requirement,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  number  of  students 
will  be  reduced  from  600  in  October,  1900,  to  about  400  in 
October,  1904 ;  so  that  the  School  will  probably  enter  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  its  new  buildings  with  a  body  of  students 
not  much  exceeding  400  in  number ;  they  will,  however,  be 
picked  men,  capable  of  profiting  in  the  highest  degree  by  the 
enlarged  facilities  of  the  School.  All  the  teachers  in  the  Medi- 
cal School,  who  have  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  classes  that  have  entered  under  the  new  requirement,  agree 
that  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  these  classes  completely 
justifies  the  action  of  the  Faculty  in  demanding  a  degree  in 
arts  or  science  for  admission. 

The  other  important  experiment  which  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Medical  School  is  proceeding  favorably,  namely,  —  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  subjects  pursued  simultaneously 
by  the  individual  student,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  each  subject  while  it  is  pursued.  This  sys- 
tem, which  may  be  described  as  the  block  system,  was  first 
applied  to  the  class  which  entered  in  1899 ;  so  that  three 
classes  have  already  been  subjected  to  it.  The  class  which 
entered  in  1900,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  was  not 
in  its  first  year  a  class  on  which  experiments  in  education 
could  be  advantageously  tried.  When  the  class  which  entered 
in  1899  shall  have  graduated,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  an 
instructive  report  on  the  results  of  the  block  experiment. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  advice  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Dental  School,  took  important  action  during  the 
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year  under  review  providing  for  raising  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  the  Dental  School  to  the  same  standard  as  that 
for  entrance  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  Several  years  will  be  needed  before  this  object  can 
be  fully  accomplished.  The  new  requirement  will  begin  to 
take  effect  in  June,  1904. 

The  Dental  School  had  a  deficit  of  $5,345.53  in  1901--02 
instead  of  the  habitual  surplus  of  preceding  years.  This  deficit 
was  in  part  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students,  and 
in  part  to  a  reduction  of  fees  at  the  infirmary.  It  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  Schpol  needs  and  deserves  an  endowment. 
It  has  succeeded  in  contributing  largely  to  improve  the  educa^ 
tion  of  dentists,  and  it  also  does  every  year  a  very  large  amount 
of  charitable  work  for  thousands  of  patients  in  its  infirmary  and 
laboratory  (pp.  209-211).  The  School  has  no  building  of 
its  own,  and  its  entire  endowment  now  amounts  to  $77,152.68. 

The  Bussey  Institution  rebuilt  its  greenhouses  during  the 
year  under  review,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  durable  houses 
convenient  for  the  teachers  and  students  of  horticulture.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  unusual  outlay  the  Institution  would  have 
had  a  surplus.  As  it  was  the  deficit  was  but  small.  Some  of 
its  land  and  buildings  are  used  for  the  horses  employed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  manufacture  of  diphtheria 
anti-toxin  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Theobald  Smith, 
who  lives  at  the  Bussey  mansion-house,  and  has  his  laboratory 
in  the  Stone  Building.  This  is  a  utilization  of  the  resources  of 
the  Institution  in  the  service  of  the  State.  The  Dean  of  the 
School  points  out  that  a  separate  fire-proof  building  for  the 
valuable  library  which  has  been  collected  during  the  past  thirty 
yeara  is  '•  of  the  nature  of  a  necessity"  (p.  213). 

The  Librarian  makes  a  full  report  on  the  needs  of  the  Library 
as  formulated  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation 
on  December  31, 1901,  to  study  that  subject.  The  Committee 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  building  which  would  fairly 
meet  these  needs  would  cost  not  less  than  $750,000.  There 
would  also  be  great  need  of  an  endowment  to  meet  the  larger 
cost  of  administration  and  service  in  the  larger  building.     The 
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Committee  proposed  no  specific  plans  for  the  new  building,  and 
made  no  recommendation  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
enlarging  the  present  building  or  beginning  anew.  The  acces- 
sions of  the  year  to  the  library  in  Gore  Hall  were  14,017, 
beside  17,679  pamphlets.  The  Librarian  mentions  that  the 
Library  has  doubled  in  size  since  1881,  and  quadrupled  since 
1861,  and  he  adds  (p.  219)  :  «<  It  is  evident  that  at  some  point 
the  present  policy  of  maintaining  intact  the  accumulations  of  a 
large  library  must  be  modified."  The  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity coincides  with  this  opinion,  and  thinks  that  this  modifica- 
tion of  traditional  policy  should  be  determined  before  the  plans 
of  a  new  or  enlarged  building  for  the  University  Library  can 
be  intelligently  considered.  The  Librarian's  report  gives  some 
evidence  of  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  Gore  Hall  books  in  several 
directions,  but  the  decline  is  not  serious.  The  Library  of 
C!ongress  is  doing  a  great  service  to  all  other  libraries  in  the 
country  by  furnishing  on  request  its  own  printed  catalogue 
cards  for  use  in  the  catalogues  of  other  libraries.  The  College 
Library  avails  itself  of  these  cards,  and  thereby  makes  a  large 
saving  (p.  234) .  The  work  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  per- 
fectly carried  out,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  greater  and  greater 
service  throughout  the  country. 

The  Curator  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  points  out  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  collection  and  of  the  library  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable accessory.  The  present  building  has  served  its 
purpose  well  for  nearly  forty  years,  but  is  now  entirely  out- 
grown. A  more  spacious  and  thoroughly  fire-proof  herbarium 
building  is  urgently  needed.  It  might  advantageously  make 
part  of  a  building  devoted  entirely  to  the  uses  of  the  Botanical 
Department;  and  such  a  building  would  be  conveniently 
placed  near  the  University  Museum.  In  the  announcement 
of  the  courses  for  the  year  now  current,  made  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  spring  of  1902,  two  courses  in 
systematic  botany  were  included  for  the  first  time,  one  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Femald  on  the  Classification  of  Flowering  Plants, 
with  special  reference  to  the  flora  of  New  England  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  the  other  a  research  course  on 
the  Taxonomy  of  Phanerogams  by  Professor  Robinson. 
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Several  decided  improvements  were  made  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  during  the  year,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Director  (p.  242) .  Both  the  Grarden  and  the  Botanical  Musemn 
afford  numerous  opportunities  for  persons  who  are  disposed  to 
give  money  in  small  sums  or  large  for  the  promotion  of  botani- 
cal science,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  living  specimens,  or  of 
botanical  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  trades.  The  Director 
makes  special  reference  to  the  constant  help  which  the  Botani- 
cal Department  received  from  the  late  Hollis  H.  Hunnewell, 
of  Wellesley,  who  was  throughout  his  long  life  one  of  the  most 
generous  benefactors  of  the  University,  and  especially  of  the 
Department  of  Botany,  in  which  his  own  tastes  and  horticul- 
tural enterprises  led  him  to  take  a  peculiar  interest. 

The  Ware  collection  of  Blaschka  models  of  flowers  in  glass 
continues  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  visitors  to 
the  University,  both  American  and  foreign,  both  those  who 
have  some  acquaintance  with  botany  and  those  who  have  not. 
It  is  a  unique  exhibition  of  artistic  handiwork,  marvellously 
accurate,  delicate,  and  beautiful. 

At  the  Arnold  Arboretum  the  collection  of  North  American 
woods  presented  to  the  Arboretum  nine  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup  has  been  arranged  in  suitable  glass  cases, 
and  is  now  properly  displayed  and  labelled  as  described  by  the 
Director  (p.  248).  Mr.  Jesup  was  good  enough  to  supply 
the  glass  cases  needed  for  this  important  collection.  The 
labels  give  in  a  condensed  form  much  useful  information. 
Professor  Sargent  has  published  two  supplementary  volumes 
of  his  monumental  Silva  of  North  America.  The  first  volume 
of  the  series  appeared  in  October,  1890,  and  the  last  of  the 
fourteen  in  December,  1902.  With  characteristic  vigor  the 
Director  has  now  begun  the  publication  of  a  new  series  on 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  is  intended  chiefly  to  make  known 
the  new  or  rare  plants  of  the  Arboretum,  and  other  undescribed 
woody  plants  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  Sixty-eight 
givers  contributed  $44,760  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  during  the  year  1901-02,  and  the  total  endowment 
of  the  Arboretum  amounted  on  the  31st  of  July,  1902,  to 
$312,755.69.  As  the  Director  has  repeatedly  testified,  the 
endowment  of  the  Arboretum  is  wholly  inadequate.    It  has  been 
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able  to  do  the  great  work  which  has  been  done  on  its  large 
estate,  first,  because  the  City  of  Boston  has  constructed  all  the 
driveways  and  gravel  paths  and  graded  the  contiguous  slopes ; 
and  secondly,  because  large  annual  gifts  for  immediate  expendi- 
ture have  been  made  by  friends  interested  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work.  Since  the  care,  improvement,  and  renewal  of  the 
collections  of  living  specimens,  and  the  introduction  of  newly- 
discovered  plants  require  constant  large  expenditures,  the 
present  endowment  of  the  Arboretum  ought  to  be  trebled. 

The  laboratories  of  Boylston  Hall  proved  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  654  students  who  wished  to  study  chemistry  in  the 
year  1901-02.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  half  of  the  year 
there  were  still  fifteen  men  who  had  as  yet  been  able  to  do  no 
laboratory  work,  seven  of  whom  were  students  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  for  whom  chemistry  was  a  prescribed  study. 

The  laboratories  having  proved  inadequate  for  several  years, 
the  Corporation,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  caused  to  be  erected 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Hall  a  low  one-story  building,  which 
furnishes  desks  for  two  divisions  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men 
each.  The  cost  of  the  building  with  its  equipment  was  only 
about  $8,000 ;  but  it  has  proved  to  be  the  most  comfortable  of 
the  elementary  laboratories.  It  is  used  at  present  only  in  the 
afternoons.  This  structure  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  tem- 
porary device,  until  the  Division  of  Chemistry  can  be  pro- 
vided with  new  quarters,  ample  in  size,  and  fitted  with  all  the 
best  appliances  for  giving  chemical  instruction  and  carrying  on 
chemical  research. 

For  work  on  gases.  Professor  Richards  needed  another  room 
in  which  mechanical  power  could  be  used.  A  good  room  was 
offered  to  him  in  Pierce  Hall,  where  all  the  needed  facilities 
were  at  hand;  but  Professor  Richards,  and  the  Division  of 
Chemistry,  thought  it  better  for  him  to  remain  in  Boylston 
Hall.  An  additional  room  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  Hall  was  therefore  fitted  up  for  him.  Fifteen 
papers  were  issued  from  the  Laboratory  during  the  year,  for 
twelve  of  which  Professor  Richards  was  responsible. 

Since  Boylston  Hall  is  now  utilized  to  the  utmost,  and  is 
incapable  of  convenient  enlargement  on  its  present  site,  it  is 
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clear  that  a  new  building  is  needed  to  provide  adequate  accom- 
modations for  the  Division  of  Chemistry. 

The  Director  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  tells 
how  the  cost  of  power  in  the  machine  shop  was  reduced 
one-half  by  cutting  the  main  shaft  in  two,  and  running  the 
halves  by  separate  motors.  The  shafting  had  been  consuming 
too  much  power.  The  number  of  students  electing  the  courses 
in  physics  has  increased  of  late  years  —  a  very  welcome  phe- 
nomenon. The  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge  fund  for  original 
research  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  advanced  studies  in  the 
laboratory. 

A  report  from  the  Division  of  Engineering  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  President's  Report  (p.  257).  The  Chairman 
of  the  Division,  Professor  Hollis,  points  out  that  the  enrolment 
in  this  Division  greatly  exceeds  the  enrolment  in  the  other 
Divisions  which  have  laboratory  courses,  and  that  the  number 
of  courses  offered  is  also  greater.  He  shows  too  that  the 
average  number  of  students  per  course  is  higher  in  the  Division 
of  Engineering  than  in  any  other  of  the  laboratory  Divisions 
except  chemistry,  where  the  very  large  number  of  students 
in  Chemistry  1  gives  the  Division  of  Chemistry  first  place  in 
this  respect.  Finally,  he  demonstrates  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  students  per  teacher  in  the  Division  of  Engineering  is 
much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  other  four  Divisions.  The 
inference  from  these  facts  is  that  the  Division  of  Engineering 
is  undermanned ;  so  that  each  instructor  has  on  the  average 
too  many  students  in  his  course.  Several  new  appointments 
in  the  Division  were  made  in  the  year  under  review  to  take 
effect  at  the  opening  of  the  current  year,  —  among  them  the 
appointment  of  a  full  professor  of  electrical  engineering.  Pro- 
fessor HqIUs  also  compares  the  number  of  enrolments  with 
the  number  of  courses  in  the  fourteen  Divisions  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  (p.  258),  and  brings  out  the  great  inequal- 
ities which  exist  among  the  Divisions  in  this  respect.  It 
should  be  observed  that  a  Division  which  offers  many  advanced 
courses  and  relatively  few  elementary  courses  appears  to  dis- 
advantage in  this  table.    Professor  Hollis  makes  some  interest- 
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ing  remarks  on  the  present  needs  of  engineering  at  Harvard, 
and  on  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  line  between  pure  and 
-applied  science.  He  maintains  that  no  university  can  in  these 
days  limit  its  field  of  work  to  subjects  which  are  ordinarily 
•classified  as  pui'e,  and  that  no  technical  school  can  succeed  if 
it  gives  nothing  but  courses  in  applied  science. 

The  instruction  in  surveying  and  railroad  engineering,  which 
must  be  taken  by  students  of  engineering,  is  now«  given 
altogether  in  the  summer,  but  is  required  of  the  students  just 
as  much  as  any  of  the  instruction  given  in  term  time.  After 
-a  five  years'  experiment,  beginning  in  1895  on  the  estate  of 
Professor  Shaler  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  University  ac- 
-quired,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Francis  L.  EUgginson, 
B,n  establishment  of  its  own  for  this  summer  teaching.  The 
Engineering  Camp  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  Squam 
Xiake  in  New  Hampshire,  on  an  estate  comprising  nearly  three 
hundred  acres,  and  having  a  frontage  on  the  lake  of  nearly 
two  miles.  The  shore  is  mostly  wooded ;  but  large  portions 
of  the  tract  are  open,  and  the  general  surface  is  irregular  and 
rough.  It  is  a  territory  very  well  adapted  for  field-teaching 
of  the  elements  of  surveying  and  earth-work.  Four  wooden 
buildings  have  been  erected  near  the  lake,  which  provide  living 
rooms  and  drafting  rooms,  a  dormitoiy,  a  kitchen,  a  dining 
room,  and  servants'  quarters.  A  grove  near  by  affords  room 
for  tents,  many  students  preferring  tents  to  the  dormitory. 
Most  of  the  tents  are  12'X  15'  in  area,  and  are  provided  with 
wooden  floors.  Such  a  tent  accommodates  four  students.  In 
summer  the  camp  is  reached  by  a  launch  from  Ashland,  across 
the  lake ;  and  Mr.  George  W.  Weld  of  Boston  last  summer 
gave  the  camp  an  excellent  launch,  suitable  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  both  freight  and  passengers.  The  camp  may  also  be 
reached  from  Centre  Harbor  by  road.  The  programme  of 
43tudy  comprises  six  weeks  of  land  surveying,  two  weeks  of  geo- 
detic surveying  (with  night  work),  and  three  weeks  of  railroad 
surveying ;  so  that  the  camp  is  open  for  eleven  weeks.  Students 
divide  themselves  into  working  parties  of  four,  each  party  act- 
ins:  under  the  direction  of  one  of  its  members  as  chief.  An 
assistant  has  charge  of  three  of  these  parties.  The  camp  is 
aroused  at  6  a.m.,  and  the  working  day  begins  at  7  a.m. 
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Luncheon  is  eaten  wherever  the  parties  happen  to  be  at  work. 
The  working  day  ends  at  four ;  and  dinner  is  served  at  5  p.m. 
Each  party  makes  a  report  at  the  end  of  the  day,  which  enables 
the  instructor,  in  conference  with  his  assistants,  to  determine 
each  party's  programme  for  the  following  day.  Every  student 
must  have  his  own  field  book ;  and  each  party  must  make  a 
complete  set  of  notes  for  the  survey  entrusted  to  them.  Each 
member  of  a  party  serves  in  turn  as  head  of  the  party.  All 
the  maps  of  each  survey  are  plotted  to  the  same  scale  ;  and  the 
assistants  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  plotting. 

This  active,  open-air  life,  combined  with  an  intellectual 
occupation,  has  proved  enjoyable  and  useful ;  so  that  the  camp 
has  already  justified  the  very  reasonable  expenditures  which 
have  been  made  upon  it.  The  University  provides  the  in- 
struction  and  the  whole  outfit ;  and  the  students  pay  for  their 
own  board  and  lodging,  the  charges  for  which  have  thus  far 
not  exceeded  a  dollar  a  day.  In  the  summer  of  1902,  92 
students  lived  at  the  camp,  about  half  of  whom  were  under- 
graduates of  Harvard  College.  This  mode  of  life  has  seemed 
to  the  University  teachers  who  have  conducted  the  camp,  or 
watched  its  development,  so  wholesome  and  profitable,  that 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  to  extend  the  use  of  this  fine 
estate  to  other  departments  of  the  Scientific  School,  as,  for 
instance,  to  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Between  the 
18th  of  June  and  the  3d  of  September  a  great  deal  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  mathematics,  which  underlie  the  proper 
engineering  studies,  might  be  given  at  Squam  Lake  under 
very  healthy  conditions,  provided  that  a  suitable  outdoor  occu- 
pation for  four  or  five  hours  a  day  could  be  invented  for  the 
students.  Such  an  occupation,  analogous  to  the  outdoor  work 
of  the  students  of  surveying,  would  obviously  be  necessary. 

The  expenditure  upon  the  Squam  Lake  estate  has  thus  far 
been  very  moderate.  In  1900-01  Mr.  Francis  L.  Higginson 
gave  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  construction 
of  the  camp ;  and  Mr.  James  J.  Higginson  gave  $200.  In 
1901-02  an  anonymous  contributor  gave  $700,  and  Mr.  James 
J.  Higginson  $100.  In  1901-02  the  Corporation  spent  $1550 
for  instruments  to  be  used  at  the  camp,  but  in  the  same  year 
received  $854.90  more  than  they  expended  for  the  running 
expenses  of  the  camp. 
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The  Psychological  Laboratory  has  gained  what  it  is  hoped 
will  prove  a  permanent  method  of  publication  through  the 
Psychological  Review.  The  first  volume  of  the  **  Harvard 
Psychological  Studies,"  containing  nearly  700  pages,  will  be 
issued  shortly.  There  are  sixteen  papers  in  this  volume  which 
group  themselves  as  studies  in  perception,  memory,  aesthetic 
feeling,  and  animal  psychology.  The  subjects  of  the  papers  in 
Animal  psychology  are  especially  interesting,  namely,  *•  Psycho- 
logical Processes  of  the  Frog,"  and  •*  The  Formation  of  Habit 
in  Crayfish."  The  Director  of  the  Laboratory  and  all  its 
students  feel  strongly  the  pressing  need  of  larger  quarters, 
such  as  the  new  Hall  planned  for  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy would  provide. 

The  Director  of  the  Observatory  describes  briefly  the  policy 
lie  has  pursued  ever  since  he  was  appointed  Director  in  1876, 
—the  policy  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
scientific  outcome  from  the  available  income.  This  policy  has 
required  the  undertaking  of  large  pieces  of  routine  work,  and 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  observers  and  computers  shall 
continue  for  years  upon  work  of  the  same  character.  The 
establishment  of  the  Peruvian  Station  at  Arequipa  gave  wider 
application  to  this  policy ;  for  it  then  became  possible  to  study 
the  entire  sky  instead  of  those  stars  only  which  are  visible  in 
-Cambridge.  Good  examples  of  these  large  pieces  of  routine 
work  are  the  Draper  Catalogue  which  describes  and  classifies 
the  spectra  of  10,000  stars,  the  30,000  measurements  of  the 
variables  in  <»  Centauri,  the  Meridian  Circle  zones  +  50"*  to 
+  55°  and  — 10°  to  — 14°,  each  of  which  contains  about 
8,000  stars,  and  the  work  of  the  Meridian  Photometer  with 
which  more  than  a  million  measurements  have  been  made. 
This  field  of  work  has  been  occupied  without  interfering  in 
Any  way  with  the  work  of  other  astronomers.  The  results 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  astronomical  science ; 
for  the  income  of  the  Observatory  has  increased  within  the 
same  period  from  less  than  $20,000  a  year  to  $50,000,  and  in 
<K>n8equence  the  number  of  assistants  has  increased  from  six  to 
forty.  Nevertheless,  the  Observatory  has  many  needs,  such 
4W  new  fire-proof  buildings,  funds  for  publication,  and  money 
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for  the  construction  of  new  instruments  of  proved  efficiency* 
An  anonymous  gift  of  $20,000  niade  in  1901-02  has  enabled  the 
Director  to  add  a  fire-proof  wing  to  the  building  which  contains 
the  invaluable  collection  of  photographs  of  the  sky.  This  addi- 
tion  will  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  collection  for  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  With  the  exception  of  this  fire-proof  store- 
house the  buildings  of  the  Observatory,  which  are  of  wood,  are- 
old,  overcrowded  within,  and  in  too  close  proximity  without. 
The  grounds  of  the  Observatory  are  spacious  and  handsome^ 
and  the  Director  hopes  that  persons  who  wish  to  erect  memo- 
rial buildings  on  University  grounds  where  buildings  last,  may 
select  the  Observatory  grounds  for  this  purpose. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  reports 
the  entrance  of  the  Department  of  Geology  on  the  enjoyment 
of  the  new  geological  section  of  the  Museum  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  1901-02.  This  Department  vacated  rooms  ia 
the  zoological  section  of  the  Museum,  and  hence  it  became 
possible  to  enlarge  very  much  the  accommodations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  in  the  northwestern  comer-piece  of  the 
Museum.  The  library  of  the  Museum  increases  in  a  truly  for- 
midable manner,  although  its  accessions  are  confined  strictly^ 
to  natural  history  subjects.  The  Keeper  of  the  Museum 
accompanied  Mr.  Agassiz  on  his  expedition  to  the  Maldive 
Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  coral  formations  were- 
studied  in  every  possible  way  —  by  soundings,  photographs^ 
surface-towing,  bottom-dredging,  and  shore-collecting.  The 
publications  of  the  Museum  during  the  year  were  more 
numerous  than  usual. 

Professor  Mark,  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory,, 
reports  (p.  280)  the  number  of  students  in  the  various  classea- 
of  Harvard  College,  the  Scientific  School,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  who  attended  courses  in  zoology 
during  the  year  under  review,  and  also  the  number  of  studenta 
of  Radcliffe  College  who  received  instruction  in  zoology.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  number  is  small,  considering  that  in 
that  year  there  were  2,844  students  under  the  Faculty  of  Arta 
and  Sciences  and  451  students  in  Radcliffe  College,  and  that 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  enrolments  were  in  the  elementary 
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course  called  Zoology  1.  The  small  resort  to  the  courses  in 
zoology  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  as  yet  supposed 
to  have  but  few  applications.  Even  College  and  Scientific 
students  who  propose  to  be  physicians  or  surgeons  are  often 
unaware  that  they  should  take  at  least  three  courses  in  zoology 
during  their  residence  in  Cambridge.  The  student  who  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  elements  of  zoology  and  botany , 
and  has  learned  the  technique  of  the  microscope ,  comes  to  the 
fltady  of  medicine  with  great  advantages. 

The  description  of  the  new  building  for  the  Department  of 
Oeology  and  Geography  is  the  feature  of  chief  interest  in  the 
report  of  the  Chairman  of  that  Department  (p.  285).  The 
new  quarters  are  spacious,  convenient,  and  attractive,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  their  value  to  both  teachers  and 
students.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  publications  of 
the  Department  during  the  year  related  to  geography  and 
meteorology. 

The  annual  publications  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  and  Ethnology  are  increasing  in  number  and 
value ;  and  the  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  anthro- 
pological and  ethnological  research  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Museum  also  increases  from  year  to  year.  It  follows  from 
these  facts  that  the  collections  increase  rapidly  in  interest  and 
value.  For  this  reason  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  Museum,  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  the 
original  quadrangle  designed  by  Professor  Louis  Agassiz, 
should  be  built  without  delay.  The  sum  of  $150,000  is 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  completion  of  the  new  Semitic  Museum,  which  the  Uni- 
versity owes  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New 
York  City,  was  the  fact  of  chief  interest  in  1902  for  the  Division 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  History.  The  Museum  accommo- 
dates all  the  activities  of  the  Division ;  for  it  contains  three  lec- 
ture rooms  and  the  library  as  well  as  exhibition  rooms  and  a 
room  for  the  Curator.  A  description  of  the  building  and  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  collections  therein  will  be  found  in  the 
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Curator's  report  (p.  301).  Valuable  gifts  were  received  and 
others  promised  during  the  year.  Objects  were  also  purchased 
to  the  extent  of  about  $5,500.  The  Curator  is,  however,  con- 
vinced that  the  interests  of  the  Museum,  as  well  as  of  Semitic 
Archaeology,  may  best  be  promoted  by  actual  exploration  and 
excavation  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Babylonia.  He  expresses 
the  hope  that  persons  interested  in  the  branches  of  learning 
which  the  Museum  illustrates  will  enable  the  University  to 
take  part  in  the  great  work  of  Semitic  exploration  and 
research  which  awaits  competent  field  students. 

Valuable  additions  were  made  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum 
during  the  year  1901-02,  partly  as  indefinite  loans,  partly  by 
purchase.  The  acquisitions  of  original  works  of  art  were  all 
of  a  high  character.  They  include  precious  objects  of  Ancient 
Greek  and  Egyptian  art,  ten  prints  of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum 
in  the  etched  state,  a  water-color  drawing  by  Turner,  a  small 
early  drawing  by  the  same  master,  and  a  superb  drawing  of 
his  middle  period,  a  large  panel  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  and 
a  panel  by  John  Bellini.  When  the  Fogg  Museum  was  first 
planned,  it  was  supposed  that  the  collection  might  be  confined 
to  casts,  prints,  and  photographs,  including  lantern  slides ;  but 
it  has  already  become  clear  that  in  addition  to  these  collections 
of  reproductions,  the  Fogg  Museum  is  to  contain  a  selection  of 
valuable  original  works  of  art  in  considerable  variety.  In  one 
respect  the  building,  which  has  answered  its  original  purposes 
very  well,  is  not  adapted  to  this  new  use.  It  contains  no 
suitable  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  since  the  walls 
of  the  upper  story  are  not  well  lighted.  The  Museum  already 
includes  examples  of  the  early  Italian  schools  of  painting 
which  are  of  real  impoilance ;  but  they  cannot  be  well  seen. 
Although  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  was  only  finished  in  1895,  it 
is  already  time  that  the  problem  of  enlarging  it  should  be 
carefully  studied,  particularly  with  a  view  to  obtaining  ample, 
well-lighted  wall  space  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
drawings. 

The  Department  of  Mineralogy  acquired  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  new  southwest  corner-piece  of  the  University 
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Museum ;  so  that  its  laboratory  accommodations  are  now  good. 
The  Mineral  Collection  does  not  increase  as  it  should,  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  money  available  for  purchases.  The 
Curator  could  use  to  advantage  an  income  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  whether  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  or 
gifts  for  inunediate  use.  Minerals  were  the  material  of  one  of 
the  very  earliest  collections  made  for  Harvard  College;  but 
of  late  years  the  University  has  not  been  able,  for  lack  of 
money,  to  keep  the  collection  in  the  leading  position  to  which 
its  age  entitles  it. 

The  important  events  at  Kadcliffe  College  in  1901-02  were 
the  opening  of  Bertram  Hall,  and  the  conferring  of  the  first 
Sadcliffe  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  Dean  calls 
attention  (p.  314)  to  the  fact  that  among  the  415  women  who 
had  taken  their  A.B.  degree,  or  a  certificate,  between  June, 
1883,  and  June,  1901,  inclusive,  the  first  death  occurred  in 
1902.  This  first  death  was  followed  by  two  others  before  the 
first  of  September,  1902.  The  death  rate  is  certainly  a  very 
low  one,  considering  that  nineteen  years  have  elapsed. 

Radcliffe  College  affords  admirable  opportunities  for  bene- 
fiictors  who  wish  to  promote  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Such  benefactions  might  take  the  form  of  buildings  or  of 
endowments;  either  form  would  surely  be  immediately  and 
permanently  serviceable. 

The  Harvard  Union  did  not  succeed  during  its  first  year 
in  acquiring  a  membership  numerous  enough  to  support  it 
properly  with  the  low  fee  of  $10  for  active  membei-s.  It  was 
nevertheless  considered  imprudent  to  increase  this  fee.  The 
Union  could  not  pay  the  moderate  ground-rent  which  the 
University  charged  for  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Union, 
and  it  could  not  lay  aside  a  proper  sum  to  cover  deprecia- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  result  must  be  considered  a  very  fair 
one  for  the  first  year.  The  membership  to  the  middle  of 
December  of  the  current  year  presents  a  little  larger  total 
than  that  of  the  end  of  last  year,  the  life  memberships,  both 
graduate  and  student,  and  the  non-resident  memberships 
having  slightly  increased,  and  the  active  and  associate  mem- 
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bersbips  having  slightly  diminished.  There  being  in  Cam- 
bridge 3,686  students  and  594  teachers  and  other  officers, 
there  are  at  present  (December  19)  2,627  active  and  associate 
members  of  the  Union.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  thus  fisur 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  persons  eligible  to  the  Union  have 
failed  to  join  it.  There  is  need  of  500  more  active  members, 
or  2,000  more  life  members,  or  some  combination  of  these  two 
kinds  of  members  which  would  produce  $5000  a  year.  There 
are  now  (December  19,  1902)  880  life  members,  and  the  fees 
for  life  membership  are  funded.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  Union  gives  its  members  a  great  deal  in  return  for 
its  annual  fee.  It  is  also  an  invaluable  social  centre  for  the 
student  body,  and  a  very  agreeable  place  for  hospitalities  to 
visiting  parents,  friends,  and  other  guests  in  Cambridge.  It 
commends  itself  greatly  to  every  experienced  university  official 
who  visits  Cambridge,  and  several  other  universities  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  reproduce  it  on  their  own  grounds. 

The  rise  in  the  scale  of  living  among  members  of  the 
University  continues  to  excite  some  apprehension  in  the  mind» 
of  friends  of  the  higher  education.  The  rise  is  general,  and 
includes  lodgings,  food,  furniture,  light,  heat,  ventilation,  and 
the  provision  of  books  and  apparatus.  The  present  price  of 
board  in  Memorial  Hall  (about  $4.10  per  week)  is  higher  than 
the  highest  rate  of  board  in  private  houses  in  Cambridge  fifty 
years  ago.  The  poorest  student  of  to-day  in  the  cheapest 
college  dormitories  is  better  provided  with  light,  heat,  books, 
and  apparatus  than  the  richest  student  was  fifty  years  ago. 
The  rich  students  of  to-day  in  some  of  the  private  dormitories 
are  provided  with  luxuries  which  the  most  expensive  private 
houses  in  American  cities  do  not  provide, — such,  for  example, 
as  covered  courts  for  ball-play,  and  large  swimming  baths  kept 
in  exquisite  order.  The  mode  of  life  of  professors  in  Cam- 
bridge has  not  changed  so  much  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  life 
of  other  residents  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  University,  as  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  students  has  changed  in  reference  to  that  of  their 
predecessors.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  professors'  houses 
in  Cambridge  were  the  best  in  the  village.  Professors'  houses 
are  no  longer  the  best ;  they  are  undoubtedly  more  comfortable 
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than  the  professors'  houses  were  one  hundred  years  ago,  but 
tiie  houses  of  many  other  residents  now  much  surpass  theirs 
in  size  and  in  style.  The  rise  in  the  scale  of  living  is  general 
throughout  the  Amencan  community,  and  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  university  life;  and  so  far  as  this  rise  procures 
any  comfort  or  security  for  health,  it  is  well ;  but  when  it  goes 
beyond  those  limits  and  adds  luxury  to  comfortable  living,  it 
is  not  well.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  private 
dormitories  are  objectionably  luxurious :  a  few  are  too  luxuri- 
ous; but  several  private  investors  have  found  it  for  their 
interest  to  build  halls  for  students  which  are  large  and  well- 
equipped,  but  yet  make  no  extravagant  provisions  for  their 
occupants,  and  to  charge  rents  which  do  not  greatly  exceed 
the  rents  in  those  College  dormitories  where  the  prices  are 
highest.  The  University  cannot  expect  by  the  exercise  of  its 
own  powers  to  repress  or  prevent  undue  luxury  among  its 
students ;  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  guardians  is  neces- 
sary to  this  end.  Fortunately  the  number  of  students  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  luxuries  is  relatively  very  small,  and  the 
mode  of  life  of  a  great  majority  of  the  students  perforce  re- 
mains simple.  For  some  reasons  one  could  wish  that  the 
University  did  not  offer  the  same  contrast  between  the  rich 
man's  mode  of  life  and  the  poor  man's  that  the  outer  world 
offers ;  but  it  does,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  presence  of 
this  contrast  is  unwholesome  or  injurious.  In  this  respect,  as 
in  many  others,  the  University  is  an  epitome  of  the  modem 
world. 

The  Stillman  Infirmary  was  completed  by  Commencement, 
1902,  but  was  not  opened  until  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year.  The  establishment  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
The  Corporation  have  not  yet  learned  how  the  expenses  of 
the  Infirmary  are  to  be  met,  but  for  the  present  those  who 
resort  to  it  pay  $14  a  week  for  regular  hospital  accommoda- 
tion, diet,  and  nursing  in  a  ward,  and  higher  fees  for  a 
private  room  and  special  nursing.  These  rates  are  of  course 
prohibitory  for  poor  students.  An  effort  to  enroll  from  among 
the  instructors  and  students  resident  in  Cambridge  two  thou- 
sand men  who  would  pay  an  annual  fee  of  four  dollars,  in 
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return  for  which  they  should  be  entitled  to  ward  accommoda- 
tion and  nursing,  in  case  they  were  sick,  did  not  succeed. 
Bather  fewer  than  one  thousand  persons  desired  to  pay  such  an 
insurance  fee.  Thus  far  the  Corporation  have  hesitated  to 
impose  such  a  fee  on  all  students  resident  in  Cambridge. 
Three  small  funds  aggregating  $8,513  have  been  received,  the 
income  of  which  is  applicable  to  the  care  of  poor  students  at 
the  Infirmary. 

In  September,  1902,  there  came  before  the  Corporation  an 
interesting  proposition  fix)m  a  conmiittee  of  the  Association  of 
the  Alumni  concerning  the  celebration  of  Commencement  week. 
The  Corporation  immediately  forwarded  it  to  the  several 
Faculties  with  a  request  for  their  advice,  but  the  current  year 
was  somewhat  advanced  before  the  advice  of  the  professional 
Faculties  was  received,  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
wishing  to  consult  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes,  has  not  yet 
made  reply. 

The  Comptroller  has  again  made  an  improvement  in  the 
accounts  annually  published  in  the  Treasui*er's  Statement. 
He  has  placed  at  the  head  of  Tables  I  to  XIV  (pages  56  to  97) 
the  gifts  for  capital  account,  if  any,  received  during  the  year. 
There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  School,  under 
which  head  a  separate  title  has  been  created  called  *'  Medical 
School  Undertaking."  During  the  progress  of  that  great  work 
a  separate  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  will  be  ren- 
dered each  year  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  as  a  sub-head  in 
Table  VI. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  (p.  28)  that  a 
gain  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  '*  Brattle  Street  Reversion," 
amounting  to  $295,816.25,  was  credited  in  1901-02  to  the 
account  called  ''Gains  and  losses  for  general  investments." 
This  transaction  is  an  unusually  interesting  one.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  in  Boston, 
March  12,  1818,  Mr.  John  Lowell  communicated  to  the  Cor- 
poration a  proposal  from  Messrs.  David  Greenough  and  Thomas 
B.  Wales,  proprietors  of  land  on  Brattle  Street,  to  convey  the 
same  to  the  President  and  Fellows  on  the  following  terms :  — 
That  the  Corporation  shall  assign  to  them  $70,000  of  6%  stock 
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at  the  present  market  yalue,  that  the  whole  of  said  land  shall 
be  covered  by  its  proprietors  with  substantial  buildings  of 
stone  agreeably  to  a  plan  produced,  and  that  these  buildings 
shall  be  leased  by  the  Corporation  to  the  proprietors  for  one 
hundred  years  for  one  barley-oom  a  year,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  latter  are  to  repay  the  above  sum  of  $70,000  with 
interest.  The  C!orporation  referred  this  proposition  to  Mr. 
John  Lowell  and  Mr.  John  Phillips  for  consideration,  who 
consulted  Messrs.  Prescott,  Steams,  and  Gorham  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  said  negotiation  and  contract.  These  gentle- 
men having  given  an  opinion  that  the  proposition  was  per- 
fectly legal,  and  might  be  carried  into  effect  without  risk, 
the  Committee  of  the  Corporation  reported  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing the  proposition  of  Messrs.  Oreenough  and  Wales,  provided 
that  the  sum  to  be  advanced  should  be  reduced  to  $50,000,  and 
that  the  rate  of  interest  from  the  time  of  the  advance  till  the 
year  1834  should  be  raised  to  5\%.  With  these  modifications 
the  proposition  of  Messrs.  Greenough  and  Wales  was  carried 
out.  This  lease  expires  in  June,  1919,  but  already  the  rever- 
sion has  been  bought  for  the  sum  named  above.  The  loans 
were  repaid  with  interest  as  agreed,  though  with  some  unan- 
ticipated delay.  Since  the  stores  built  on  the  land  with  the 
money  advanced  by  the  Corporation  increased  very  much  in 
value,  it  is  probable  that  the  transaction  was  a  profitable  one 
to  the  descendants  of  Messrs.  Greenough  and  Wales.  It 
certainly  has  proved  a  profitable  one  to  the  President  and 
Fellows.  For  many  years  the  value  of  the  reversion  has 
been  carried  on  the  Treasurer's  books  at  $1,000.  All  the 
funds  represented  by  the  general  investments  share  in  the 
advantages  of  this  transaction. 

Of  all  University  endowments  the  most  fundamental  and 
permanently  valuable  are  endowed  professorships;  for  they 
secure  good  teaching  generation  after  generation,  so  far  as 
security  can  be  predicated  of  any  human  contrivance  which 
depends  on  the  perpetuity  of  civilization.  The  two  essential 
provisions  at  any  seat  of  learning  are  teaching  and  accumu- 
lations of  books,  and  the  endowments  which  secure  these 
two  provisions  are   the   fundamental   endowments.     The  en- 
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dewed  professorships  in  Harvard  University  are  now  forty 
in  number,  of  which  ten  have  been  provided  within  the  last 
six  years.  The  two  Hollis  professorships  are  the  earliest, 
for  they  date  from  1713  and  1726  respectively.  In  the  last 
thirty-five  years  of  the  18th  century  six  other  professorships 
were  founded.  Between  1814  and  1819  four  others  were 
established;  and  between  1829  and  1892  inclusive  eighteen 
professorships  were  endowed  at  irregular  intervals.  Of  the 
ten  professorships  endowed  during  the  last  six  years  seven 
have  endowments  of  $100,000  or  more,  whereas  many  of 
the  earlier  endowments  were  inadequate  for  the  support  of 
a  professor  even  at  the  time  they  were  given,  and  have 
since  become  still  more  inadequate.  Four  professorships 
were  endowed  in  the  year  under  review,  namely,  the  George 
Higginson  Professorship  of  Physiology,  the  James  Stillman 
Professorship  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  the  Professorship  of 
Architecture,  and  the  Professorship  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
The  Hollis  endowment  for  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  was  given  in  1713,  and  this  pro- 
fessorship has  been  held  by  a  line  of  seven  eminent  men, 
including  John  Winthrop  in  the  18th  century,  and  John 
Farrar  and  Joseph  Lovering  in  the  19th.  The  Eliot  Professor- 
ship of  Oreek  Literature,  endowed  in  1814,  has  been  held 
successively  by  Edward  Everett,  John  Snelling  Popkin, 
Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  William  Watson  Goodwin,  and 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth.  The  Royall  Professorship,  which  was 
established  in  1815  under  the  will  of  Isaac  Royall  who  died 
in  1781,  has  been  held  successively  by  Isaac  Parker,  John 
Hooker  Ashmun,  Simon  Greenleaf,  William  Kent,  Joel 
Parker,  Nathaniel  Holmes,  James  Bradley  Thayer,  and  John 
Chipman  Gray.  The  names  of  tiie  teachers  who  have  held 
these  three  endowed  professorships  well  illustrate  the  extra- 
ordinary productiveness  of  such  endowments.  On  the  other 
hand  the  names  of  the  benefactors  who  have  provided  pro- 
fessorship funds  are  conmiemorated  in  a  lively  and  lasting 
manner.  It  is  therefore  a  subject  for  hearty  congratulation 
that  the  present  generation  of  educational  benefactors  has 
resorted  in  so  many  instances  to  this  particular  form  of 
benefaction. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  observe  among  the  gifts  of  the  year  three 
which  are  reinforcements  of  funds  that  have  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Corporation.  The  Bowdoin  Prize  Fund 
given  by  Governor  James  Bowdoin  dates  from  1791.  In 
1901-02  Mr.  George  Sullivan  Bowdoin,  a  descendant  of 
Governor  Bowdoin,  added  $15,000  to  that  fund,  thus  doubling 
it.  In  the  same  year  the  George  C.  Shattuck  fund  in  the 
Medical  School,  which  dates  from  1853,  received  an  addition 
of  $13,500  from  the  sons  of  the  founder;  and  the  Jackson 
Fund,  which  dates  from  1859,  received  an  addition  of  $12,500 
from  a  kindred  source.  These  reinforcements  of  old  funds 
have  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  Harvard  College :  thus, 
the  Hersey  Professorship  fund  of  1772  was  doubled  in  1856  by 
Thomas  Lee's  gift  of  $20,000,  and  the  Eliot  Professorship  fund 
of  1814  was  increased  by  $10,000  in  1854  by  a  gift  from 
Jonathan  Phillips.  Again,  the  Hancock  Professorship  of  1765, 
which  had  a  fund  of  only  $6,000  down  to  1891,  has  now  a  fund 
of  $83,000  through  the  bequest  of  Charles  L.  Hancock,  a  remote 
descendant  of  the  founder.  These  instances  prove  that  the 
founders  of  wise  educational  endowments  may  reasonably 
expect  that  some  descendant  will  reinforce  the  original  bene- 
faction if  it  become  inadequate,  and  will  take  satisfaction  in 
associating  himself  with  the  beneficent  work  of  his  ancestor. 
It  appears  that  this  expectation  may  be  fulfilled  even  after 
the  lapse  of  four  or  five  generations. 

The  professorships  of  architecture  and  landscape  architecture 
just  mentioned  were  endowed  last  summer  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  Robinson,  the  givers  of  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall. 
Informing  the  President  and  Fellows  that  they  intended  to 
add  to  the  endowment  of  $300,000  which  they  had  already 
provided  for  the  Hall,  they  recast  their  earlier  prescriptions 
concerning  the  uses  to  which  the  income  of  the  endowment 
should  be  applied.  This  new  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
endowment,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  President  and 
Fellows,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  (p.  346).  Among  the 
objects  of  the  enlarged  endowment  will  be  found  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  principal  professor  of  architecture  and 
the  professor  of  landscape  architecture. 
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On  the  6tb  of  March,  1902,  at  a  special  academic  session  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
on  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who  was  at  that  time  visiting  the 
United  States  as  the  personal  representative  of  the  Emperor  of 
(Germany  and  the  guest  of  the  American  government.  This 
act  of  conferring  an  honorary  degree  on  a  foreign  prince  at  a 
special  session  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and  Schools, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Scientific  Establishments.  These 
reports  contain  not  only  the  usual  tabular  information,  but 
also  many  new  facts  and  valuable  discussions.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  activities  of  the  University 
without  reading  these  reports. 


CHARLES  W.  EUOT,  President. 


Cambridob,  12  January,  1908. 


REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

Besides  the  President,  the  Faculty  contained  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  members,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  Professors,  two  Associate 
Professors,  twenty-eight  Assistant  Professors,  and  twenty-seven 
Instructors.  Throughout  the  year  five  members  were  on  leave  of 
absence ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  three  resident  members  died. 
The  number  of  Divisions  remained  as  in  1900-01 ;  but  the  Division 
of  the  Fine  Arts  was  subdivided  into  (A)  the  Department  of  History 
and  Principles  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  (B)  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture. In  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  the  name  of 
Department  A,  Indo-Iranian  Languages^  was  changed  to  Indie 
Philology. 

Instruction  given  in  1901-02, 

With  the  following  list  of  courses  of  instruction  that  were  actually 
given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  I  print  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  the  classification  of  the  students  in  each  course.  The 
figures  are  those  ofidcially  returned  to  the  Recorder  by  the  several 
instructors  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  take  no  account  of 
persons  who,  regularly  or  irregularly,  attended  the  exercises  and  did 
the  work  of  a  course  without  being  ofiScially  recognized  as  members 
of  it.     The  abbreviations  are  those  ordinarily  used  in  such  lists  : — 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION   GIVEN   IN   1901-02. 

Semitic  Languages  and  History. 

For  Undergraduates  a^d  Oraduaies:  — 
1.  Dr.  Hatmbs.  —  Hebrew  (elementary  conrse).  2  Se.,  1  So.    Total  8. 

12.  Professor  Ksllnbr.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  to  the  capture  of 
Jemsalem  by  the  Romans. 

9  Se.,  6  Ju.,  11  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  80. 

16.  Professor  Toy.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature. 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Jo.,  1  Sp.,  8  Di.     Total  8. 
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13.  Professor  Tor.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  religions.  3  Di.     Total  3. 

PrirnarUy  for  OraducUes  :  — 

^2.  Professor  Tor.  —  Hebrew  (second  course).     Interpretation  of  parts  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  3. 

^3  hf.  Dr.  Hatnes. — Jewish  Aramaic. — Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel, 
and  the  Targoms.  1  R.    Total  1. 

XSahf.  Dr.  Hatkbs. — Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  —  Rodiger's  Chrestomathia 
Syriaca.    The  Peshitto  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  R.    Total  3. 

J4.  Dr.  Hatkes. — Assyrian.  1  Se.    Total  1. 

|7.  Dr.  Haykbs.  —  Arabic.    Nn^ab  al  Molah.    The  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

1  Se.    Total  1. 

8.  Professor  Tot.  —  Arabic  (second  coarse) .    The  Moallakat;  Motenebbi;  Ibn 
Haldon;   the  Koran.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

10  *hf.  Professor  Toy.  —  Phoenician.  1  So.,  1  R.    Total  2. 

Indo-Iraman  Languages. 
For  Undergraduaies  and  Oraduaies :  — 

1  »V'  I^r.  Rtdbr.  — Elementary  Sanskrit.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  2. 

1  ^hf.  Dr.  Ryder.  —  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued).    1  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  3. 
Primarily  for  GraducUes  :  — 

^2  ^hf  Professor  Lanman.  —  Advanced  Sanskrit  (course  for  rapid  reading). 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  4. 

XZ*hf,  Professor  Lakman. — Adranced  Sanskrit  (continued). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  3. 

4  ^hf.  Professor  Lakman.  —  Advanced  Pali.        1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Instr.    Total  3. 
6  *hf.  Professor  Lankan.  —  Advanced  Pali.  1  Se.,  1  Instr.    Total  2. 

Classical  Philology. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduaies:  — 

Greek. 
O.  Dr.  Chase.  —  Course  for  Beginners.         1  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  7. 

A.  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Chase.  —  Homer;  Attic  Prose.    Composition. 

2  Ju.,  13  Fr.    Total  16. 

B,  Professor  H.  W.  Smyth,  Asst.  Professor  Gulxck,  and  Mr.  Harris. — Greek 

Literature.      Plato;    Lysias;    Xenophon;    Elegiac,   Iambic,   and   Lyric 
Poets ;  Euripides.    Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

9  So.,  69  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  79. 

Bhf  Dr.  Chase.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  12  So.,  16  Fr.    Total  30. 

1.  Mr.  Harris.  —  Greek  Literature.     The  Period  of  Athenian   Supremacy. 
Herodotus;  Aeschylus;  Plutarch;  Thucydides;  Aristophanes;  Sophocles. 

1  Gr.,  6  Ju.,  14  So.,  8  Fr.     Total  29. 
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2.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moorb.  —  Greek  Literature.    Aristophanes; 
Thacydides;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles.  1  Ju.,  17  So.     Total  18. 

8  hf,  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  —  Greek    Prose    Composition    (second 
coarse).  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  8  So.     Total  19. 

Latin. 

A,  Dr.  W.  W.  Bakbu.  —  Cicero;  Virgil.     Composition. 

1  Se.,  8  So.,  12  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  25. 

B^  Professor  Howard,  Asst.  Professors  C.  P.  Parker  and  Clifford  H.  Moorb, 
and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  — Latin  Literature.     Liry ;  Horace;  Terence. 

1  Ju.,  7  So.,  188  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  147. 

Ehf,  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  —  Latin  Composition  (first  course).      Translation  of 
English  narrative.  1  Or.,  18  So.,  14  Fr.    Total  88. 

1.  Professor  Minton  Warren  and  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  —  Latin 

Literature.    Tacitus;  Horace;  Catullus. 

I  Ju.,  81  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  88. 

2.  Professors    SMrrH,    Minton  Warren,   Howard,   Asst.   Professor  C.   P. 

Parkbr,  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  —  Latin  Literature.    General  View   of 
Latin  Poetry.  1  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  8. 

8  hf*   Professor  Howard.  — Latin  Composition  (second  course). 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  9  Ju.,  8  So.     Total  22. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

Greek. 

6.  Professor  H.  W.  Smtth  and  Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  —  Greek  Literature. 
Demosthenes;  Aeschines;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles;  Aristophanes. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  15  Ju.    Total  22. 

7  hf.  Professor  Wright. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). 

9  Gr.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.    Total  17. 

9  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 

1  Se.,  2  So.     Total  8. 

8.  Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Philosophy.    Plato;  Aristotle. 

8  Gr.,  9  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  18. 

16.  Mr.  Harris.  —  Greek  Literature.    The  Homeric  Poems,  with  studies  of  their 
influence  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  19. 

Latin. 

6.  Professor    Howard.  —  Latin    Literature.      Suetonius ;     Pliny ;    Jurenal ; 
Martial.  8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  17  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  25. 

7  hf  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  —  Latin  Composition  (third  course) . 

II  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.    Total  17. 

8.  Professor  Smith.  —  Latin  Literature.     Plautus;  Cicero;  Lucretius. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  16. 

10.  Professor  Morgan.  —  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

7  Gr.,  28  Se.,  38  Ju.,  12  So.,  8  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  91. 
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Pf'imarily  for  OradmaU* :  — 

Clamicai,  PnuMXMT. 

t&,  AmC  Profe4M>r  Cuffokd  H.  Mookx.  —  ProaefldiMrj.  lotrodaetioB  to  tbe 
metbodf  of  Cnticuin  and  RMesrch,  with  fpecal  itfcfCBce  to  tbe  textvml 
cntirnjrm  and  mterpretadoB  of  CUancml  Anbon.  14  Gr     Total  14. 

Wl  ^hf.  Vrottmor  H.  W.  Smtth.  —  Greek  Ljric  Poetry.  8  Gr.    Total  8. 

33  U/.  ProfeMor  H.  W.  Smtth.  —  Pindar  (Oljmpian  and  Pytluaii  Odef),  with 
•ome  poems  of  Baccbjrlidet.  5  Gr.     Total  5. 

«1 .  AmX.  FTote990T  Grucm,  —  Tbe  Play»  of  Euripidefl.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

40.  yrofeMor  Mokoait.  —  Literary  Critlcisin  in  Antiquity.  Ariftotle ;  Longinof ; 
Horace;  Qnintilian.  4  Gr.    Total 4. 

47.  Profei»or  Mijitov  Wammmm,  —  Tbe  Comediet  of  Terence. 

10  Gr.    Total  10. 

$41  *A/.  Professor  Smith.  —  Cicero's  Correspondence.  5  Se.,  2  R.    Total  7. 

56  *h/.  Professor  Howard.  —  Tbe  Beigns  of  Claodins  and  Nero.  —  Saetonins 

and  Tacitos.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  5. 

57  'A/.  Dr.  E.  K.  Ravd.  —  Boetbins  (Consolatio  Pbilosopbiae) .     1  Gr.    Total  1. 

12.  Professor  SMrra.—  History  of  Latin  Literatore  (Prose). 

13  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  14. 

84  *A/.  Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  —  Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections). 
Study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions.  9  Gr.    Total  9. 

J62*A/.  Professorll.W.  Smyth.  — Greek  Grammar  (Syntax).    6  Gr.    Total  5. 

165  *hf.  Professor  Miirroif  Wabrbn.  —  Interpretation  of  Latin  Inscriptions  im- 
portant for  tbeir  Language  or  Content.  1  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  2. 

32  *A/.  Asst.  Professor  CurroRD  H.  Moore.  —  Tbe  Religion  and  Worship  of 
tbe  Romans.     Ovid's  Fasti.  3  Gr.    Total  8. 

65  *hf.  Professor  Moroav.  —  Isaeus  and  tbe  Greek  Laws  of  Inberitance. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

51  *hf.  Professor  Howard.  —  Roman  Political  Antiquities.  3  Gr.    Total  3. 

37.  Professor  White.  —  Tbe  Private  Life  of  tbe  Greeks  (second  course) .  In- 
vestigations of  the  literary  and  monumental  sources  and  study  of  special 
topics.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philoloot. 

Profeniors  White  and  Minton  Warren,  Directors  for  1901-02.  —  Training 
in  philological  criticism  and  research.  Text-criticism  and  interpretation 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors :  for  1901-02,  Aristophanes  and  Plautus. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 
English. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

i4.  Professors  A.  S.  Hill  and  Brioos,  Asst.  Professor  Hurlbct,  Dr.  Matna- 
DiKR,  snd  Messrs.  Copeland,  J.  G.  Hart,  Nutter,  Notes,  Greenouoh, 
MooRE,  Carleton,  Rideout  and  Retnolds.  —  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition.      1  Ju.,  10  So.,  886  Fr.,  87  Sp.,  140  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  575. 
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BChf*  Mr.  T.  Hall  and  an  assistant.  —  English  Composition. 

1  Gr.,  2  So.,  2  Fr.,  70  Sc,  1  B.    Total  76. 

81.  Asst.  Professor  Gakdimbk,  Dr.  Matkadiek,  and  Messrs.  Wells  and  Sills. 
—  English  Composition. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  16  Ju.,  77  So.,  86  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  154. 

32.  Mr.  LA  Rose,  and  Messrs.  Steakns,  Johnston,  and   Maktin.  —  English 
Composition. 
1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  28  J«.,  Ill  So.,  69  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  219. 

28  Kf,  Professors  A.  S.  Hill,  Brioos,  Wendell,  and  KrrrRBDOE,  and  Messrs. 
J.  G.  Hart  and  Gbntnbr.  —  English  Literature.  History  and  Derelop- 
ment  of  English  Literature  in  outline.  186  Fr.,  11  Sp.    Total  146. 

18.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Huntington  and  H.  L.  Prescott.  — The  Forms  of  Public 
Address.  20  Se.,  89  Ju.,  45  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  109. 

80*"^*.  Mr.  Bollino.  —  Debating.  18  Se.,  22  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  42. 

10  Kf,   Messrs.  Winter  and  Hills.  —  Public  Speaking. 

16  Se.,  40  Ju.,  49  So.,  4  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  8  Sc.     ToUl  118. 

For  Undergraduatei  and  OraduiUet :  — 

8  ^hf.  Dr.  ScHOPiBLD.  —  Anglo-Saxon. 

8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  7  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  28. 

48 'A/.  Professor  Kittredob. — The  English  Language.  Studies  in  the  Sources 
and  History  of  the  English  Vocabulary. 

18  Gr.,  4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  7  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  88. 

1.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Nbilson.  —  English  Literature.    Chaucer. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 

85.  Asst.  Professor  Gardiner.  —  English  Literature.     The  English  Bible. 

8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  16. 

2.  Professor  Kfttredoe.  —  English  Literature.    Shakspere  (six  plays). 

21  Gr.,  24  Se.,  22  Ju.,  28  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  96. 

11  ^hf.  Dr.  Nbilson.  —  English  Literature.     Bacon. 

7  Gr.,  11  Se.,  11  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  89. 

11  *hf.  Dr.  Nbilson.  —  English  Literature.    Milton. 

10  Gr.,  18  Se.,  17  Ju.,  26  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  76. 

42  ^hf.  Dr.  ScROFiBLD.  —  The  Literary  History  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  Chaucer.     9  Gr.,  9  Se.,  7  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  82. 

42*hf.  Dr.  SoHOPiBLD.  —  The  Literary  History  of  England  from  Chaucer  to 
Elizabeth.  18  Gr.,  4  Se.,  7  Ju.,  11  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  89. 

826  ^hf.  Dr.  Nbilson  and  Mr.  Gbntnbr.  —  English  Literature,  from  the  death 
of  Spenser  to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres  (1599-1642). 

5  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  27. 

I6*hf.  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Johnston. —  English  Literature.  From  the  Closing 
of  the  Theatres  to  the  death  of  Dryden  (1642-1700). 

8  Gr.,  12  Se.,  18  Ju.,  8  So.,  4  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  48. 
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Sa^hf.   Mr.  Copblavd  and  Mr.  Rbtnolds.  —  English  Literature.    From  the 
publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  ScoU  (1798-1832). 

II  6r.,  70  Se.,  124  Ja.,  85  So.,  9  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  14  Sc.    Total  326. 

Sb*hf.   Mr.  Flbtchbk   and  Mr.  GeKTinsK.  —  English  Literatare.     From  the 
death  of  Scott  to  the  death  of  Tennyson  (1832-1892). 

10  Or.,  47  Se.,  125  Ju.,  116  So.,  24  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  15  Sc.    Total  349. 

il^hf.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill  and  Mr.  J.  6.  Hart.  —  English  Literatare.     His- 
tory and  Development  of  English  Literatare  in  oatline  from  1700  to  1900. 

15  Se.,  14  Ja.,  19  So.,  I  Fr.,  I  Sp.,  4  Sc.    ToUl  54. 

87  *hf.  Dr.  Matkadxbr.  —  English  Literatare.    The  Story  of  King  Arthur, 
from  Malory  to  the  present  time. 

I  Or.,  12  Se.,  II  Ja.,  18  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  47. 

99  hf.  Professor  A.  8.  Hill  and  Mr.  Cobb.  —  English  Literatare.  The  Begin- 
nings of  the  English  Novel.  2  Or.,  3  Se.,  5  Ja.,  4  So.    Total  14. 

S3  'V*  Professor  Wbndbll.  —  English  Literatare.    The  Works  of  Shakspere. 
7  Or.,  56  Se.,  41  Ja.,  47  So.,  3  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  164. 

83 'Af.  Professor  Wbndbll  and  Mr.  Orbbnouoh. — English  Literatare.  Literary 
History  of  America. 

4  Or.,  28  Se.,  36  Ja.,  21  So.,  I  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  89. 

18.  Professor  Wehdbll.  —  English  Composition. 

7  Or.,  10  Se.,  II  Ja.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.,  I  Sc.    Total  37. 

IVtmarity  for  Chraduaie* :  — 

8  *kf.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Anglo-Saxon.    B^owalf . 

II  Or.,  I  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  14. 

25 'Af<  I^i'*  P*  N*  Robinson. — Anglo-Saxon.    Cedmon.    Cynewalf. 

5  Or.    Total  5. 

27  *A/.  Professor  KrrrREDOB.  —  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. 

10  Or.    Total  10. 

40  *Af.  Dr.  Nbilson.  —  Scottish  Literatare,  from  Barbour  to  Lindesay. 

9  Or.,  2  Se;    Total  II. 

bh  ^hf.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Composition  and  Literature. 

6  Or.,  5  Se.    Total  II. 

CocRSBS  OP  Rbsbarch. 

20.  The  instructors  in  English  held  themselves  ready  to  assist  and  advise 
competent  Oraduate  Students  who  might  propose  plans  of  special  study  in 
the  language  or  literature  of  the  periods,  or  in  the  topics,  mentioned  below. 
Such  plans,  however,  mubt  in  each  case  have  met  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

I.   Pbriods. 

b.    Professor  KrrrREDOB.  —  Middle  English.  2  Or.    Total  2 
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Oennanic  LangiugM  and  LiteratiirM. 

Obrmav. 
I^rifmarUy  for  Undergraduait* :  — 

A,  Dn.  BismwiBTH,  Coae,  SKimnn,  and  Jsssbk,  and  Metfri .  Rbbd,  Dxmbtbr, 

and  Lawbsncs.  —  Elementary  Courte. 

2  Or.,  4  Se.,  2  Ja.,  7  So.,  196  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  16  8c.,  1  Bu.    Total  289. 

2>.  Drs.  BiBBwiBTH  and  Skiwiibb,  and  Messrs.  Esbd  and  Dbmbtbb. — Blemen- 
tary  Coarse.  68  Be,  1  Bn.    Total  69. 

B.  Mr.  W.  O.  HowABD.  —  Elementary  Course  (5  times  a  week,  counting  as  two 

courses).  1  8e.,  28  Fr.,  1  8p.    Total  80. 

0.  Drs.  CoAB  and  Skim nbb,  and  Mr.  Kbndall.  —  German  Prose  and  Poetry 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  58  Fr.,  4  8p.,  5  Sc.     Total  78. 

la.  Drs.  Walz  and  Coab,  and  Mr.  Wbbkabb.  —  (German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  60  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  3Pm  4  Sc.    Total  65. 

1(.  Associate  Professor  Bartlbtt.  —  German  Prose.    Subjects  in  History  and 
Biography.  2  Se.,  8  Jn.,  16  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  26. 

l€.  Dr.  Jbssbn  and  Mr.  Rbbd.  —  German  Prose.    NarratiTe  and  description. 

8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  10  So.,  10  Fr.,  8  8p.,  28  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  59. 

Fhf.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howabd. — German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German 
(first  course).  6  Ju.,  4  So.,  7  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  18. 

O  hf»  Dr.  CoAR.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (second 
course).  1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  7. 

ffhf.  Dr.  BiBRWiBTu.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German. 

8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  14. 

2a.  Associate  Professor  Bartlbtt  and  Dr.  Walz.  —  Introduction  to  Ger- 
man Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Lessing, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller ;  ballads  and  lyrics ;  composition. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  7  Ju.,  24  So.,  25  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  67. 

2b.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard. — Introduction  to  German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller.    German  Ballads  and  Lyrics ;  composition. 

8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  11  So.,  6  Fr.    Total  26. 

8.  Dr.  Bibrwxrth.  —  Schiller  and  his  Contemporaries.  Lessing;  Schiller; 
Goethe.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  10  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  26. 

4.  Professor  von  Jaobmanm.  —  Goethe  and  his  Time.      Lessing;   Schiller; 

Goethe.  4  Se.,  18  Ju.,  10  So.,  15  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  46. 

Gbrman  -Litbrature. 
For  Undergraduaiei  and  Orctduaie» :  — 

5.  Dr.  Bierwirth.  —  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

with  special  study  of  the  Classic  Periods  of  the  Twelfth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  18. 

26  ^hf.  Dr.  Jbssen.  —  German  Literature  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    Kleist;  Uhland;  Heine. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  19. 
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26  *hf.  Dr.  JB88BN.  —  German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    The  Development  of  the  Novel  and  the  Drama. 

8  Or.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  16. 

8.  Dr.  Walz.  —  Oerman  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries. 
Nibelungenlied ;  Kudrun;  Hartmann;  Wolfram;  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide.     Translation  into  modern  Oerman.       8  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  9. 

lOhf.  Mr.  W.  O.  Howard.  —  Oerman  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Humanism  and  Reformation.  Hutten,  Luther,  Hans  Sachs,  Fischart. 
Popular  Literature  in  prose  and  verse.    The  Drama. 

2  0r.,  ISe.    Total  8. 

l*hf.  Dr.  Jbssbn. — Literary  and  aesthetic  critidsm  in  Oermany  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  2  So.     Total  4. 

SOANDnCAVIAN   LiTBRATURB. 

PrinMrily  for  Oraduaies :  — 

2.  Dr.  SoHOfiBLD.  —  Icelandic  (Old  Norse).  Selections  from  the  Sagas  and 
the  Elder  Edda.  6  Or.    Total  6. 

Obrmanig  Philoloot. 
Primarily  for  Graduatet :  — 

X 12  ^hf.  Professor  ton  Jaobmann.  Gothic.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Germanic  Philology.    General  introduction  and  Phonology. 

14  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  16. 

Xl2*hf.  Professor  yon  Jaobmann.  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic 
Philology,  continued.    Morphology,  Etymology.  8  Or.     Total  8. 

16  *hf  Professor  Kittrbdgb.  —  Germanic  Mythology.  8  Or.     Total  8. 

SbMINART   CoURSBS   in   ObRMANIC  LaNOUAGBS  and   LrrSRATURBS. 

PrinMrilyfor  Graduaiea:  — 

t20a.  Professor  yon  Jaobmann. — Topics  in  the  History  of  the  German 
Language.  5  Or.,  I  Instr.    Total  6. 

20rf.  Dr.  Walz. —  The  Storm  and  Stress  Movement.  7  Or.     Total  7. 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Frbnch. 
Prime^lyfor  Under g rod  uates :  — 

A*  Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Clark,  E.  L.  Adams,  and  N.  F. 
Hall.  —  Elementary  Course. 

4  Or.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  78  Fr.,  21  Sp.,  26  Sc.    Total  187. 

Ic.  Dr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Morlbt.  —  Reading,  translation,  gnrammar,  and  com- 
position. 1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  6  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  47  Sc.     Total  61. 

16.  Mr.  Babbitt.  —  French  Prose,  historical  and  general.     Translation  from 
French  into  English.  4  Ju.,  15  So.,  36  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  61. 

la.    Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Wright   and   Dr.  M.  A.  Potter.  —  Reading,  translation, 
grammar,  and  composition.  26  So.,  22  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  66. 
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2e.  Aset.  Professor  Marcoo,  Dr.  Ford,  and  Messrs.  Morlet  and  N.  F.  Hall. 
— French  Prose  and  Poetry.  Comeille ;  Racine ;  Moli^re ;  Beanmarchais ; 
Lamartine;  Victor  Hugo;  Alfred  de  Mnsset ;  Balzac.     Composition. 

4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  89  So.,  82  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  144. 

2a.  Messrs.  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  Babbitt,  and  La  Me8l£b,  and  Dr.  M.  A. 
Potter.  —  French  Prose  and  Poetry.  Comeille;  Racine;  Moli^re; 
Victor  Hugo;  George  Sand;  Alfred  de  Musset;  Sainte-BeuTe.  Com- 
position. 4  Se.,  14  Ju.,  31  So.,  69  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  114. 

3  hf,  Messrs.  Bruit  and  La  Mb8l6e.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing 
French  (elementary  course). 

8  Ju.,  22  So.,  19  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  62. 

ihf.  Mr.  Brun. — Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (intermediate 
course).  2  Or.,  4  Se.,  15  Ju.,  16  So.,  10  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  62. 

5hf,  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (advanced  course). 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  10. 

For  Under graduaiei  cmd  Oraduaiet :  — 

Be.  Professor  OitANDGEirr  and  Mr.  Babbitt.  —  General  view  of  French  Litera- 
ture (course  conducted  in  English) . 

8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  9  Ju.,  25  So.,  2  Fr.    Total  51. 

6.  Mr.  Brun.  —  General  yiew  of  French  Literature  (course  conducted  in 
French).  1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  5  Ju.,  17  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sc*    Total  80. 

18.  Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  — The  rise  and  growth  of  Classicism  in  French  Litera- 
ture. 1  Or.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  7. 

14.   Asst.   Professor  Marcou.  —  French  Lyric   Poetry  from  Villon  and  the 
Fifteenth  Century  to  the  present  time. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Me.    Total  10. 

9.  Professor  F.  B^cher.  —  French  Literature  in  the  SeTenteenth  Century. 

2  Gr.,  18  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  26. 
I^rima/rUy  for  Oraduatei :  — 

16.  Professor  F.  BAchbr.  —  French  Tragedy  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries.  3  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  4. 

11.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French  Literature.    Rapid  reading  of  texts,  with 
consideration  of  their  literary  relations.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Italian. 
Primarily  for  UndergradvcUet :  — 

1.  Dr.  Ford,  assisted  by  Mr.  Capotosto.  —  Elementary  course. 

12  Se.,  6  Ju.,  11  So.,  10  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  89. 

For  UndergraducUet  and  Oraduatet :  — 

10.  Professor  Grandoent.  —  The  Works  of  Dante,  particularly  the  Vita  Nuova 
and  the  Divine  Comedy.  4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  15. 

Primarily  for  Oraduaiet:  — 

8.  Professor  Grandgent.  —  Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 
turies. Selections  from  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  and  Dante.  Early  Italian. 
Monad's  Crestomazia  italiana  dei  primi  secoli. 

9  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.    Total  11. 
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Spanish. 
jyinMrtly  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Dr.  Ford,  Mr.  La  MBSLis,  and  Dr.  M.  A.  Potter,  assiited  by  Messrs. 

£.  L.  Adams  and  N.  F.  Hall.  —  Elementary  course. 

5  Gr.,  12  Se.,  86  Jn.,  31  So.,  26  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  122. 

Fbr  UndergraduaUt  and  OraduateM :  — 

6.  Dr.  Ford.  —  Spanish  Prose  and  Poetiy  of  the  Nineteenth  Centniy.  Com- 
position. 1  Or.,  5  Se.,  16  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  88. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Marcocj.  —  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seyenteenth 

Centuries.    Cervantes;  Lope  de  Vega;  Calder6n. 

8  Or.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  16. 

Romance  Philoloot. 

IViwMrily  for  Oradttatet :  — 

8.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French.  Phonology  and  inflections.  The  oldest 
texts.  La  Chanson  de  Roland ;  Chretien  de  Troyes ;  Aucassin  et  Nico- 
lette.  6  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  So.    Total  8. 

2.  Professors  von  Jaobmann  and  Grandoent.  —  General  Introduction  to 
Linguistic  Science.  The  Principles  of  Change  in  Language.  Phonetics. 
The  Pronunciation  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin. 

6  Or.,  2  Se.    Total  8. 

20a.  Professor  F.  B6chbr.  —  The  Comedies  of  Moli^re  and  those  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  his  contemporaries,  and  his  immediate  successors. 

[iGr.    Total  1.] 

CompAratiTe  Literature. 

For  Undergradttates  and  OraduateM :  — 

1.  Dr.  M.  A.  Potter.  —  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages 

(beginning  with  the  Fourth  Century),  and  its  relations  to  Ancient  and 
Modem  Literature.  1  Qr.    Total  1. 

2.  Professor  Sheldon. — Mediaeyal   Literature  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  with 

especial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Prorence. 

2  Gr.    Total  2. 

8.  Mr.  Fletcher. —  Tendencies  of  European  Literature  during  the  Renaissance. 

5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  10. 
PtimarUy  for  Graduates :  — 

11  ^hf.  Mr.  Fletcher.  —  The  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  the  Continent 

in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

12  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Gates.  —  Literary  Criticism  since  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

7  Gr.,  1  Di.     Total  8. 

Celtic. 

PriwiarUy  for  Oraduates :  — 

1*A/.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  Irish.  General  introduction  to  Celtic  Phi- 
lology. 1  Gr.    Total  1. 

8  hf.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  and  Middle  Welsh.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 
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SlATic  LangnagM. 

For  UndergrcLduaUi  and  Oraduaie* :  — 
la.  AMt.  Professor  Wibnsk.  —  Rnftian.  8  6r.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  6. 

4  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Wxbnbk.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Russian  Liter- 
atore.    Lectures  in  English,  and  collateral  reading  of  representative  worki. 

1  Or.,  8  8e.,  5  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  21. 
Primarily  for  ChradtiaUt:  — 

8  ^hf,  Asst.  Professor  Wibmbr.  — Old  Church  Slayic.    Leskicus'  Handbuch  der 
Altbulgarischen  Sprache.  1  So.    Total  1. 

8  *kf.  Asst.  Professor  Wibkbb.  —  Oeneral  Surrey  of  Slaric  Philology.     Read- 
ing of  Slaric  texts.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

History  and  Goyemment. 

HiSTOBT. 

Jhrimarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1 .  Asst.  Professor  Coolidob,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Lbland  and  McrapHT.  —  Med- 

iaeyal  and  Modem  European  History  (introductory  course). 

88  So.,  860  Fr.,  80  Sp.,  16  Sc.    Total  484. 

Fdr  Undergraduate*  and  Oraduaiee :  — 

2.  Professor  Wbioht.  —  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

7  Gr.,  11  Se.,  16  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  87. 

6.  Professor  Embrton.  —  The  first  Eight  Christian  Centuries. 

8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  4  Sp.,  9  Di.    Total  21. 

7.  Professor  Embeton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 

of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1860-1668). 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Di.    Total  20. 

8.  Professor  Gross.  —  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  6  So.    Total  11. 

9.  Professor  Gross.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth 

Century.  9  Gr.,  10  Se.,  10  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  87. 

12  ^hf.  Professor  Maovanb,  assisted  by  Mr.  Shbarbr.  —  English  History  from 
the  ReTolution  of  1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  14  Ju.,  22  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  8c.    Total  61. 

12  *Kf  Professor  Macvawb,  asssisted  by  Mr.  Shbarbr.  —  English  History  since 
the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se.,  17  Ju.,  26  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  60. 

28  ^hf  Dr.  Fat.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe  in  the  Seyenteenth  Century. 

6  Gr.,  33  Se.,  68  Ju.,  27  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  8  8c.    Total  126. 

16  *i/.  Professor  Magtanb  and  Dr.  Fay.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe  from 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

6  Gr.,  25  Se.,  28  Ju.,  81  So.,  7  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  168. 

16  *Kf.  Professor  Macvane  and  Dr.  Fat.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe  since 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

6  Gr.,  16  Se.,  22  Ju.,  76  So.,  8  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  181. 
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16.  Astt.  ProfeMor  Coolidob.  —  Histoiy  of  North-Eastern  Europe  (Denmaric, 
Sweden,  Poland,  RumU)  from  1458  to  1795. 

3  Or.,  7  Se.,  3  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Tolal  16. 

10.  ProfeMor  CHAmmro,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bdioham.  —  American  History  to  1783. 

8  Gr.,  20  Se.,  44  Ju.,  112  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  189. 

13.  Professor  Hart,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cdshiho  and  Dorman.  —  Constitutional 

and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1783-1865). 

7  Or.,  32  Se.,  99  Ju.,  63  So.,  5  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  211. 

24*hf.  Mr.  W.  G.  Browk.  —  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  since  the  QtU  War. 

6  Or.,  64  Se.,  78  Ju.,  67  So.,  4  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  223. 

14.  Professor  Hart.  —  History  of  American  Diplomacy. 

7  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  So.    Total  10. 

J\\marilyfor  Oraduaiei :  — 

22.  Professor  Gross.  —  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Constitutional 

History.  3  Gr.    Total  3. 

23.  Professor  Channing.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  derelopment  of 

American  Institutions.  9  Gr.,  1  Di.    Total  10. 

27  Kf,  Professor  CHANinNo.  —  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  American  ffistoiy. 

13  Gr.     Total  18. 

Sbminart  Codrsbs  in  History  and  Govbrnmbnt. 

Primarily  for  Oraduaiei:  — 

20a.  Professor  Embrton.  —  Church  and  State.  2  Di.    Total  2. 

206.  Professor  Gross.  —  English  Institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

20<l.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidob.  —  Becent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe. 

1  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  2. 

20f.  Professors  Chaknino  and   Hart.  —  American   History  and   Institutions. 

9  Gr.    Total  9. 

%0f.   Professor  Cranking.  —  English  Institutions  in  the  Tudor    and    Stuart 
Periods.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

GOTBRNMBNT. 

l\'imariiy  for  Undergraduaiet :  — 

1.  Professor  Lowbll,  assisted  by  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  Messrs.  Warrbn,  Burn- 
HAM,  and  Stbphbns.  —  Constitutional  Government  (elementary  course) . 

4  Ju.,  114  So.,  243  Fr.,  34  Sp.,  26  Sc.     Total  421. 

For  Undergraduaiet  and  Graduates :  — 

4.  Professor  Strobbl  and  an  assistant.  —  Elements  of  International  Law. 

10  Gr.,  35  Se.,  31  Ju.,  8  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  88. 

7  ^hf.   Professor    Mactane.  —  Leading    Principles    of    Constitutional  Law. 
Selected  cases  (American  and  English). 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  10  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  30. 
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8  Kf,  ProfeMor  Embrtov.  —  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  Church  Constitution.    1  Or.    Total  1. 

IVima/rUy  for  GraducUet :  — 

14.  Professor  J.  B.  Thatbb.  —  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

15.  Professor  Strobbl.  —  International  Law  as  administered   by  the  Courts. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Law.    Total  8. 

COUBSBS   OF   RbSBARCH. 

80a.  Professor  Mactanb  — Political  Conditions  and  Questions  of  the  tame  in 
European  Countries.  1  R.     Total  1. 

206.  Professor  Lowbll.  —  English  Political  Institutions  at  the  present  day. 

^Gr.,  IJu.     Totals. 

%0c.  Professor  Strobbl.  —  International  Law.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

Economics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduaiet :  — 

1.  Drs.  Andrbw,  Mdctbr,  and  Spbaoub,  and  Messrs.  Pattbn  and  Montagdb. 

—  Outlines  of  Economics. 

19  Se.,  79  Ju.,  289  So.,  87  Fr.,  27  Sp.,  26  Sc,  5  Bu.    Total  482. 

For  Undergraduate  and  Graduate :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Cabybr.  —  Economic  Theory. 

5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  17  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  82. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Cabybr. — The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Theories  of  Social 
Progress.         6  Gr.,  17  8e.,  17  Ju.,  10  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  8c.,  1  Di.    Total  58. 

14  ^hf,  Asst.  Professor  Cabybr  and  Mr.  Bush^b.  —  Socialism  and  Communism. 

5  Gr.,  14  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  27. 

17.  Professor  Riplbt  and  Mr.  Mbtbr.  —  The  Economic  Organization  and  Re- 
sources of  European  Countries. 

2  Gr.,  18  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  24. 

6.  Dr.  Spraoub  and  Mr.  Pattbn.  —  The  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States.  7  Gr.,  88  Se.,  58  Ju.,  19  So.,  8  Sp.,  5  Sc.    Total  125. 

9  *hf.  Dr.  DuRAVD.  —  The  Labor  Question  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

5  Gr.,  20  Se.,  46  Ju.,  82  So.,  1  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  7  Sc.    Total  116. 

9a  ^hf.  Dr.  Durand.  —  Problems  of  Industrial  Organization. 

5  Gr.,  19  Se.,  12  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  45. 

4  A/.  Professor  Riplbt.  —  Statistics.    Theory,  method,  and  practice. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  5. 

5  ^hf  Professor  Riplbt.  —  Railway  Economics  with  particular  reference  to  the 

United  States.    6  Gr.,  40  Se.,  19  Ju.,  5  So.,  2  Sp.,  7  Sc,  2  Law.    Total  81. 

5 *hf  Mr.  Metbr.  — The  Problems  of  Public  Ownership  of  Railways;  and  the 
Question  of  the  Public  or  the  Private  Ownership  of  Street  Railways,  Gas, 
and  Electric  Lighting  Plants. 

5  Gr.,  20  Se.,  11  Ju.,  5  So.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  49. 
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8.  Dn.  Akdbrw  and  Spraqob,  and  Mr.  Mbtbr. — Money.    Banking  and  Intei^ 

national  Payments. 

5  Or.,  85  Se.,  80  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  78. 

7a  ^hf.  Profestor  Bulu>ck  (Williams  College).  —  Financial  Administration  and 
Public  Debts.  2  6r.,  16  Se.,  5  Jn.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  26. 

76  'A/.  Professor  Bullock  (Williams  College) .  —  The  Theory  and  Methods  of 
Taxation,  with  special  reference  to  local  taxation,  in  the  United  States. 

2  6r.,  18  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  26. 

16  ^hf.  Professor  Bullock  (Williams  College). —  Selected  Topics  in  the  Finan- 
cial History  of  the  United  States.  2  Or.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  8. 

18 'A/*  ^»  ^'  M-  CoLB.  —  The  Principles  of  Accounting. 

1  Gr.,  24  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  86. 

21.  Mr.  Wyman .  —  Principles  of  Law  in  their  application  to  Industrial  Problems. 

24  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  88. 
Primarily  for  OraduaUi :  — 

1 15.  Dr.  MixTBR.  —  The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the  opening  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  5. 

(18  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  CaRtbr.  —  Methods  of  Economic  Inyestigation. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Di.    Total  5. 

20.    Thb  Sbmimart  xk  Economics. 

Competent  students  were  guided  in  investigation,  undertaken  independently  or 
in  connection  with  courses  primarily  for  graduates,  and  .the  results  were 
presented  for  discussion.  6  Gr.,  2  Law.     Total  8. 

Hiatory  of  Religions. 

2'Af.    Professor   G.   F.   Moorb.  —  General    Introduction    to    the    Study  of 
Religion;  psychological  and  historioal.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  4. 

Philosophy. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

la.  Professors  Mumstbrbbro  and  Rotgb,  assisted  by  Dr.  B.  Rand.  —  General 
Introduction  to  Philosophy.     Psychology.     Logic. 

7  Se.,  71  Ju.,  93  So.,  39  Fr.,  24  Sp.,  21  Sc.     Total  255. 

16.  Professors  Palmbr  and  Santatana,  assisted  by  Dr.  B.  Rand. —  Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  75  Ju.,  64  So.,  9  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  6  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  172. 

For  UndergradtuUu  and  Oraduaiei :  — 

14  *kf  Dr.  Holt.  —  Experimental  Psychology  (elementary  laboratory  course) . 
The  psychology  of  sensation,  and  of  the  elementary  mental  processes. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  9. 

4.  Professor  Palmbr.  —  Ethics.    The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  construe- 

tirely  7  Gr.,  31  Se.,  16  Ju.,  10  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc,  10  Di.     Total  78. 

5.  Professor  Pbabodt  and  Dr.  B.  Rand.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 
«         The  problems  of  Poor-Relief,   the  Family,   Temperance,  and   various 

phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory. 

7  Gr.,  59  Se.,  35  Ju.,  15  So.,  6  Sp.,  4  Sc,  10  Di.     Total  186. 
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10  *hf.  Aflflt.  Professor  Santatana.  —  Aesthetics.    The  Philosophy  of  Art,  with 

a  survey  of  aesthetic  theories. 

9  Gr.,  84  Se.,  17  Ju.,  13^0.,  1  Fr.,  7  8p.,  7  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  89. 

9.  Professor  Rotcb. — Metaphysics.  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy.  Realism  and  Idealism;  Freedom,  Teleology,  and 
Theism.  10  Gr.,  4  8e.,  5  Ju.,  4  So.,  4  Di.    Total  27. 

15  Professor  Roycb.  —  Theory  of  Knowledge.  The  Processes  of  Concep- 
tion, Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  Relations  of  Thought  and  Reality. 
The  Elements  of  Symbolic  Logic.  4  Gr.,  8  Se.    Total  7. 

8.  Dr.  MiLLBB.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man's 
place  in  Nature.  The  Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Science;  the  rela- 
tion of  Mind  and  Body ;  ETolution. 

2  Or.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Di.    Total  15. 

18  A/.  Dr.  J.  H.  Woods.  —  The  Science  of  Religion.  Studies  in  the  compara- 
tive history  of  religions.  2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Sp.,  4  Di.     Total  14. 

11  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Santa tama.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz. 

6  Gr.,  10  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  21. 

11  *hf.  Dr.  MiLLBB.  — The  History  of  English  Philosophy  from  Locke  to  Hume. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  17. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Santatama.  —  The  Kantian  Philosophy. 

10  Gr.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  21. 
Primarily  f6r  Gruduaies :  — 

|6  hf.  Professor  Jambs.  — The  Psychological  Elements  of  Religious  life. 

12  Gr.,  1  So.,  8  Sp.,  6  Di.     Total  22. 

Sbminabt  Coubsbs. 

jyimarily  for  OraducUes  :  — 

^20a.  Professor  Munstbbbbbo,  Dr.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Ybrkbs. — Psychological 
Laboratory.     Experimental  investigations. 

12  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Instr.    Total  14. 

205.  Professor  M&nstbbbbbo.  —  Psychological  Seminary.  The  Theory  of  the 
Wm.  17  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  18. 

X20c.  Professor  Rotcb.  —  Metaphysical  Seminary.  The  Problems  of  Logic. 
Studies  of  various  fundamental  conceptions  of  Philosophy  and  of  Science. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  7. 

X20d,  Professor  Palmbb.  —  Ethical  Seminary.  The  Ethics  of  Idealism.  The 
Development  of  German  Ethics  in  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel. 

12  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  18. 

20e.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  Sociological  Seminary.  The  Ethics  of  Jesus 
Christ.  9  Di.     Total  9. 

20/.  Asst.  Professor  Santatana.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Ancient  Phil- 
osophy.    Studies  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

X20g.  Dr.  Millbb.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.  Ethical 
Ideals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Di.,  1  Me.    Total  6. 
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Edncation. 

For  Undergraduatet  and  Chraduatei :  — 

1.  Mr.  A.  O.  NoBTON.  — The  HUtory  of  Edacational  Theories  and  Practices. 

4  Gr.,  11  8e.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  13  Sc.    Total  41. 

2  ^hf.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Introduction  to  Edacational  Theory.  Discossion 
of  Educational  Principles. 

2  Gr.,  21  Se.,  11  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc      Total  47. 

Prvmarily  for  OraducUet :  — 

|8.  Professor  Hanus,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Norton.  —  Organization  and 
Management  of  Public  Schools  and  Academies.  Supervision,  Courses  of 
Study,  and  Instruction.  10  Gr.,  12  Se.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  24. 

{4  *hf.  Professor  Hanus.  —  The  School  Systems  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  7. 

XlOh*hf.  Dr.  BiBRWiBTH.  —  The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of 
German  in  Secondary  Schools.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  R.    Total  6. 

Sbminabt  Cocbse. 

{20a.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Pedagogical  Seminary.  Contemporary  Problems 
in  Education.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

The  Fine  Arts. 

PrimtMrily  for  UndergradueUes :  — 

1.  Professor  Cuablbs  H.  Moobe,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mowbb.  —  Principles  of 

Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscuro,  with  some  consideration  of  historic 
forms  of  art,  and  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  them. 

1  Se.,  10  Ju.,  13  So.,  20  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  15  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  68. 

2.  Professor  Chablbs   H.  Moobe.  —  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture, 

Sculpture,  and  Painting,  as  exemplified  in  the  Arts  of  past  ages. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  9. 

For  Undergraduatet  and  Oraduatee :  — 

3.  Mr.  Bdwabd  Robikson,  assisted  by  Dr.  ton  Mach.  —  The  History  of  Greek 

Art,  with  an  introduction  on  the  Arts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Phoenicia, 
in  their  relation  to  Greek  Art. 

2  Gr.,  47  Se.,  91  Ju.,  104  So.,  11  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  26  Sc.    Total  291. 

4.  Professor  Chablbs  H.  Moobe  and  an  assistant. — The  Fine  Arts  of  the 

Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

64  Se.,  72  Ju.,  35  So.,  3  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  14  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  200. 

J^'tmariiy  for  Oraduatee :  — 

206.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore.  —  History  and  Principles  of  Engraring. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.     Total  4. 
Architecture. 

The  courses  in  Architecture  are  intended  primary  for  students  in  ike 
Lawrenee  Scientific  Schoot,  and  only  Courses  la,  Ihj  and  Ic  may  be  counted 
ioufords  the  degree  of  A,B. 

la.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabben.  —  Technical  and  Historical  Derelopment  of  the 
Ancient  Styles,  with  especial  reference  to  Classic  Architecture. 

3  Se.,  7  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  13  Sc.     Total  28. 
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Ic.   Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn.  —  Technical  and  Historical  Derelopment  of 
Renaissance  and  Modern  Architecture. 

8  6r.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  22  Sc,  2  Bu.     Total  88. 

2a.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn,  and  Messrs.  Nbwton  and  Swan.  —  Elementary 
Architectural  Drawing.    The  Orders. 

8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  U  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  20. 

8a.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  —  Freehand  Drawing. 

2  6r.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  14  Sc.     Total  19. 

86.   Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn,  assisted   by  Mr.  Swan.  —  Freehand   Drawing 
(second  course).  1  Se.,  7  Sc.    Total  8. 

Se,  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn  and  Mr.  Nbwton.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (third 
course).  5  Sc.     Total  5. 

4a.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn  and  Mr.  Nbwton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan. — 
Elementary  Architectural  Design. 

1  6r.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  7  Sc,  2  Bu.     Total  18. 

46.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn  and  Mr.  Nbwton.  —  Architectural  Design  (second 
course) .  6  Sc.     Total  6. 

4c,  Professor    H.   L.   Wabbbn    and    Mr.    Nbwton.  —  Architectural    Design 
(adranced  course) .  6  Sc.     Total  6. 

6*hf,  Mr.  Nbwton.  —  Building  Construction :  Carpentry. 

1  Sc,  1  Sp.,  11  Sc.    Total  18. 

6  hf,  Mr.  Gabbutt.  —  Modelling.  4  Sc.    Total  4. 

7^hf,  Dr.  Ross.  —  Theory  of  Design.      Pure  Design  (Balance,  Rhythm,  Har- 
mony). 2  Gr.,  4  Sc,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  11  Sc.    Total  20. 

Landscape  Architectiire. 

1.  Mr.  Olmbtbd,  assisted  by  Mr.  Shubtlbff  (with  occasional  lectures  by 

Professors  Good  alb  and  Shalbb)  .  —  History  and  Principles  of  Landscape 
Design.  6  Sc,  16  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  13  Sc,  4  Bu.    Total  45. 

2.  Messrs.  Olmstbd  and  Shubtlbff.  —  Practice  in  Landscape  Design  (first 

course).  1  Sc,  3  Bu.     Total  4. 

8.  Messrs.  Olmstbd  and  Shubtlbff.  —  Practice  in  Landscape  Design  (second 
course).  1  Gr.,  2  Sc     Total  3. 

Muaic. 

For  Undergraduaiei  and  Chraduatei :  — 

1.  Mr.  Spaldino.  —  Harmony. 

1  Gr.,  8  Sc,  3  Ju.,  6  So.,  17  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc     Total  88. 

2.  B4r.  Spalding.  —  Counterpoint. 

8  Sc,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc    Total  16. 

2a  ^.  Mr.  Spaldino.  —  Vocal  Counterpoint,  with  analysis  of  choral  works  of 
the  great  composers.  1  Sc,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

8.  Professor  Painb. —  History  of  Music. 

10  Sc,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  4  Sc     Total  28. 

4  hf,  Mr.  Spaldino.  —  Musical  Form,  with  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  great 
composers.  1  Sc,  1  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  10. 
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Primarily  for  GradueUet :  — 

X6.  Professor  Paine.  —  Canon  and  Fugue.     Free  Thematic  Music. 

2  Ju.    Total  2. 

^6.  Professor  Paine.  —  Advanced  Canon  and  Fugue  and  Free  Composition. 

1  Or.,  1  8e.    Total  2. 

7.  Professor  Paine.  —Instrumentation.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  5. 

Xatheiiuitics. 

Ptimarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

F*    Dr.  BouTON  and   Mr.  Whittbmore. — Trigonometry  and   Plane  Analytic 
Geometry.  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  12  So.,  52  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  74. 

A  ^hf  Mr.  AsHTON.  —  Logarithms.    Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  9  So.,  14  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  28. 

B*hf  Mr.  AsHTON.  —  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (elementary  course). 

2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  11  Fr.,  2  Sc.    Total  21. 

(7.  Asst.  Professor  M.  B6cher. — Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (extended 
course).  1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  17  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  5  Sc.    Total  80. 

D  ^hf  Mr.  J.  L.  CooLiDOE.  —  Algebra. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  22  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  41. 

E*hf  Mr.  Whittemoee  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Coolidob.  —  Solid  Geometry. 

4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  17  So.,  21  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  15  Sc.     Total  64. 

2.  Asst.   Professor    Osgood    and  Dr.   Bouton.  —  Differential  and  Integral 

Calculus  (first  course) . 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  6  Ju.,  23  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  39. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood  and  Dr.  Bouton.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanics. 

5  Gr.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  25. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 

1  ^hf  Mr.  J.  L.  Coolidob.  —  Theory  of  Equations. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

3.  Mr.  Whittemobe.  —  Modern  Methods  in  Geometry.     Determinants. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  14. 

5.  Professor  Bterlt.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (second  course). 

5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  17. 

6.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  The  Calculus  of  Quaternions  (first  course). 

5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  18. 

8.  Professor  Byerlt.  —  Dynamics  of  a  Rigid  Body. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  8. 

12  ^hf  Asst.  Professor  Osgood. — Infinite  Series  and  Products.    6  Gr.    Total  6. 

14a  *hf  Asst.  Professor  M.  B6cher.  — Algebra.    The  Properties  of  Polynomials ; 
Invariants.  7  Gr.    Total  7. 

24  ^hf  Dr.  Bouton.  —  The  Theory  of  Numbers.  4  Gr.,  1  Ju.     Total  5. 

18'*/.  Dr.  Bouton.  —  Elementary  Theory  of  Differential  Equations. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  7. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

J 18.  A§»t.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory  course). 

10  6r.    Total  10. 

{7a.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbircb.  —  The  Theory  of  Triangular  Coordinates  and  Al- 
gebraic Plane  Cunres,  with  special  study  of  the  properties  of  Cubics. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  8. 

}29.  Mr.  J.  L.  CooLXDOE.  —  Non-Euclidean  Geometry.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

$10.  Professor  Btbrly. — Trigonometric  Series.      Introduction  to  Spherical 
Harmonics.    The  Potential  Function.  11  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  18. 

{II.  Mr.  Whittbmore.  —  Hydrostatics.     Hydrokinematics.     Force  Functions 
and  Velocity-Potential  Functions  and  their  uses.     Hydrokinetics. 

3  Gr.     Total  8. 

{80  *A/.  Asst.  Professor  M.  BAoubb.  —  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential  Equa- 
tions. 8  Gr.    Total  8. 

{19.  Asst.  Professor  M.  BAchbr.  —  Linear  Differential  Equations  of  the  Second 
Order.  1  Gr.,  1  Instr.    Total  2. 

Astronomy. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduaiei :  — 
1  ^hf  Asst.  Professor  Willson  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole.  —  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

1  Gr.,  22  Se.,  17  Ju.,  21  So.,  8  Fr.,  14  Sc.     Total  78. 

2*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Willson  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole.  —  Practical  Astronomy. 
Application  of  Astronomy  to  Navigation  and  Exploration. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  6  Sc.     Total  20. 

For  Undergraduatet  and  Graduates :  — 
8.  Asst.  Professor  Willson.  —  Practical  Astronomy.         2  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  8. 

Engineering. 

The  courses  in  Engineering  are  intended  prim^xrily  for  students  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School^  hut  many  of  them  are  counted  towards  the  degree 
of  A.B,     The  CatcUogue  shows  what  courses  may  be  so  counted. 

la  *hf  Asst.  Professor  Love,  and  Messrs.  Ashton,  Frizell,  and  E.  V.  Hunt- 
ington. —  Advanced  Algebra. 

1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  138  Sc.    Total  160. 

lb^'^*hf  Asst.  Professor  Love,  and  Messrs.  Ashton,  Frizell,  and   E.  V. 
Huntington.  —  Trigonometry. 

1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  10  So.,  9  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  117  Sc.    Total  148. 

ld*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Love,  and  Messrs.  Ashton,  Frizell,  and  E.  V.  Hunt- 
ington. —  Analytic  Geometry.       1  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.,  127  Sc.    Total  189. 

ic.  Asst.  Professor  Love,  and  Messrs.  Ashton  and   E.  V.  Huntington.-^ 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  7  So.,  68  Sc.    Total  76. 

If^hf   Asst.  Professor  Love.  —  Integral  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. 

5  Sc.    Total  5. 

Ba.    Messrs.   Kennedy,  A.  E.  Norton,   Durant  and   Meem.  —  Mechanical 
Drawing.  1  Se.,  12  Ju.,  8  So.,  16  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  117  Sc.     Total  156. 
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Sb  ^hf.  Mr.  MoTSK.  —  Descriptive  Geometry. 

5  Se.,  7  Ja.,  6  So.,  56  Sc.    Total  74. 

Zd*hf.  Mr.  Kenkedt.  —  Mechftnisni.   Study  of  Gearing  and  Mechanical  More- 
menU.  1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  8  So.,  47  Sc.    Total  55. 

Se*hf.  Mr.  Motbr.  —  Stereotomy,  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective. 

4  Se.,  1  Jn.,  8  Sc.    Total  18. 

*4a,  Mr.  Tubnss  and  assistants.  —  Plane  Surveying.     (See  page  94.) 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  16  Jn.,  19  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  89  Sc.    Total  88. 

*4e.  Mr.  Turnnnt  and  assistants.  —  Geodetic  Snrreying.     (See  page  94.) 

11  Jn.,  12  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  84  Sc.    Total  61. 

*4d.  Mr.  TuRNBB  and  assistants.  —  Railroad  Surveying.     (See  page  94.) 

12  Ja.,  11  So.,  8  Fr.,  88  Sc.     Total  59. 

**lOa.  Asst.  Professor  Burkb. — Chipping,  filing,  and  fitting.    (See  page  94.) 

2  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  22  Sc.    Total  27. 

**lOb,  Asst.  Professor  Burkb. — Blacksmithing.     (See  page  94.) 

2  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  21  Sc.    Total  26. 

**10c.  Asst.  Professor  Burkb.  —  Pattern-making  and  Foundry  Practice. 

(See  also  page  94.)  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  24  Sc.    Total  29. 

**10e.  Asst.  Professor  Burkb. —  Machine  Shop  Practice.     (See  also  page  94.) 

2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  24  Sc.    Total  29. 

/br  UndergraduaitB  and  QradtiaitB  :  — 

^e*hf,  Mr.  McClintock. — Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Roads. 

1  Gr.,  26  Sc,  8  Bu.     Total  80. 

56  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor   Johnson    and    Mr.    Motbb.  —  Elementary  Statics. 
Graphic  and  Algebraic  Methods. 

2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  10  Ju.,  9  So.,  79  Sc.    Total  106. 

5d  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Motbr.  —  Resistance  of  Ifaterials 
(introductory  course).     Elementary  Structural  Design. 

4  Se.,  9  Ju.,  8  So.,  62  Sc.    Total  88. 

5a.  Professor  Holus  and  Mr.  Shaughnesst.  —  Applied  Mechanics. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  49  Sc.    Total  55. 

Sc  ^hf.  Professor  Holus.  —  Resistance  of  Materials  (second  course) . 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  27  Sc.    Total  29. 

6a *^.  Mr.  F.  A.  Sanborn.  —  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  39  Sc.    Total  46. 

6«  *A/.  Mr.  FuNN.  —  Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

14  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  15. 

6<2  'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Mbad.  —  Canals,  Rivers,  and  Harbors. 
Irrigation.  11  Sc     Totol  11. 

*  ''Courses  4a,  4c,  and  id  follow  in  leqnence  during  the  same  anminer;  Coarse  4a  may  be 
counted  as  one  course,  and  Conrses  4c  and  4d  together  may  be  counted  as  one  half-course, 
towards  the  degree  of  A.B." 

**  **  The  four  shopwork  courses  (10a,  10&,  10c,  10«)  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  S.B. 
in  General  Science  as  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  courses.  They  cannot  be  counted 
towards  the  degree  of  A.B." 
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7a.  ABBt.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Bridges  and  Buildings.     Design  of  Framed 
Stmctures.  1  Gr.,  10  Sc.     Total  11. 

8a  *^/.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Masonry  and  Foundations. 

1  Or.,  1  Se.,  81  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  84. 

11a 'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  —  Steam  Machinery.     Introductory  course. 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  12  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Fr.,  76  Sc.    Total  104. 

12b  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics.     Theory  of 
Heat  Engines.  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  89  Sc.     ToUl  42. 

12a  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  — Efficiency  and  Economics  of  Heat  Engines. 

1  Gr.,  12  Sc.     Total  18. 

I2c^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Burke.  —  Heating  and  Ventilation.      18  Sc.     Total  18. 

18a.  Asst.  Professor  Marks,  and  Messrs.  Motbr  and  WurrriBR.  —  Engineering 
Laboratory.     Introductory  course  in  experimental  methods. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  36  Sc.    Total  41. 

18&.  Asst.  Professor  Marks  and  Mr.  Motrr.  —  Engineering  Laboratory  (second 
course).  1  Gr.,  12  Sc.    Total  18. 

14a  *^.  Mr.  Kennbdt.  —  Machine  Design  (introductory  course). 

1  Se.,  88  Sc.     Total  84. 

146.  Professor  Holus.  —  Machine  Design  (second  course).      10  Sc.     Total  10. 

15a.  Professor  Hoixis.  —  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers.      1  Or.,  5  Sc.    Total  6. 

16a.  Asst.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Writing.  — Generation,  Transmission,  and 
Utilization  of  Electrical  Energy  (elementary  course) . 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  47  Sc.     Total  66. 

IBc^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Adams. — Direct  Current  Dynamo- Electric  Machinery. 

IGr.,  6Sc.     Total  7 

16e.  Asst.  Professor  Adams   and   Mr.  Whiting.  —  Alternating    Currents    and 
Alternating  Current  Machinery.  2  Gr.,  7  Sc.    Total  9. 

IM.  Asst.  Professor  Adams.  —  Dynamo  Design.  5  Sc.    Total  6. 

16/.  Mr.  Whiting.  —Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.    2  Gr., 6  Sc.    Total  7. 

18a  «A/.  Asst.  Professor  Burke.  —  Metallurgy .  1  Se.,  84  Sc.    Total  86. 

31.  Professor  Holus.  —  Conference  on  Engineering  Subjects.    26  Sc.    Total  26. 

22  «A/.  Asst.   Professor  Westeno a rd.  —  Contracts  and    Specifications.      The 
Principles  of  Common  Law  as  applied  to  Contracts. 

1  Gr.,  88  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  40. 

Physics. 
IVimarxly  for  Undtrgraduates :  — 

Bkf.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall  and  Mr.  LbSourd.  —  Experimental  Physics  (ele- 
mentary course). 

2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  27  So.,  47  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  63  Sc.     Total  164. 

(7.  Asst.  Professor  Sarins  and  Dr.  McElfrbsh.  —  ExperimenUl  Physics.    Me- 
chanics, Sound,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  18  Ju.,  16  So.,  29  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  86  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  160. 

1.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall  and  Mr.  McK at.  — General  Descriptive  Physics. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  7  Ju.,  9  So.,  2  Fr.,  26  Sc.    ToUl  46. 
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For  UndergradiuUtB  and  OradiujUes :  — 

2  ^hf,  Asst.  Professor  Sabinb  and  Mr.  Blackwbll. — ^The  Theory  of  the  Micro- 
scope, its  accessories,  aiid  other  optical  apparatus  used  in  the  study  of 
organisms.  2  6r.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  11. 

8.  Professor  B.  O.  Pbircb  and  Dr.  Atbbs.  —  Electrostatics,  Electrokinematics, 
and  parts  of  Electromagnetism. 

4  6r.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  19. 

4.  Professor  Trowbridgb,  Asst.  Professor  Sabine,  and  Dr.  Q.  W.  Pibrcb. — 

Electrodynamics,  Magnetism,  and  Electromagnetism. 

5  Gr.,  6  Sc.    Total  11. 

5.  Asst.  Professor  Sabikb.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  Thermometry 

and  Physical  Optics.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  9. 

6'^.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics. 

7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  11. 

6*fc/.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Modem  Developments  of  Thermodynamics. 

7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  11. 
JVimariiy  for  OradtuUts :  — 

CouRSBS  OF  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Light  and  Electricity.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

2(k.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall. —  Heat  and  Electricity.  I  Gr.     Total  1. 

Chemistry. 

jyimarilyfor  Undergraduates:  — 

B,  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Archibald.  —  Experimental  Chemistry. 

2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  11  So.,  22  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  47. 

1.  Professor  C.  L.  Jackson,  Mr.  Calhanb,  and  Messrs.  Mark,  Bbhb,  Wtmav, 
Carlton,  and  Benedict.  —  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

15  Se.,  82  Ju.,  64  So.,  79  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  145  Sc,  1  Me.,  1  Bu.     Total  841. 

2  ^hf.  Mr.  W.  J.  Halb.  —  Organic  Chemistry  (elementary  course). 

15  Se.,  23  Ju.,  12  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  10  Sc.     Total  65. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Sanger,  Mr.  McCarthy,   and   Messrs.   Bonnet,   Fiskb, 

Forbes,  and  Moorb. — Qualitative  Analysis. 

1  Gr.,  17  Se.,  81  Ju.,  22  So.,  3  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  38  Sc.     Total  116. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Sanger  and  Mr.  Dunlap.  —  Quantitative  Analysis,  gravi- 

metric and  volumetric.  3  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  10  Sc.     Total  24. 

For  UndergraduaieM  and  Graduates :  — 

S*hf.  Professor  Richards  and  Dr.  G.  N.  Lewis.  —  The  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Chemical  Theory.     5  Gr.,  5  Se.,  11  Ju.,  10  So.,  9  Sc.     Total  40. 

9  'A/.  Professor  Richards  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Wells.  —  Advanced  Quantitative 
Analysis.  3  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  14. 

10 'A/.  Professor  Richards  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Wells.  —  Gas  Analysis. 

7  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  5  Sc.     Total  22. 

5.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds. 

7  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  Sc.     Total  28. 
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IVimarilyfor  Oraduaie»:  — 
6.  Professor  Richards  and  Dr.  G.  N.  Lswis.  —  Physical  Chemistry. 

7  Or.,  6  8e.,  5  8c.    Total  18. 

7  *hf.  Dr.  G.  N.  Lewis.  — Electrochemistry.  7  Or.,  6  8e.    Total  13. 

Courses  of  Rbsbarch. 

SOa.  Professor  Richards.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  inclnding  Determination  of 
Atomic  Weights.  8  Gr.,  1  8c.    Total  4. 

90&.  Professor  C.  L.  Jaoksom.  —  Organic  Chemistry. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  6. 

SOtf.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Organic  Chemistry.     1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  8c.    ToUl  8. 

20<2.  Professor  Richards.  —  Physical  Chemistry.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

20e.  Asst.  Professor  Sanosr.  —  Applied  Chemistry. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  5. 

Botany. 
IVimartlyfor  dndergraducUes :  — 

1  *hf.  Professor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Olivb.  —  Botany  (introductory  course). 

14  Se.,  19  Ju.,  88  So.,  42  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  82  Sc.     Total  146. 

2  ^hf.  Professor  Thaxter  and  two  assistants.  —  Morphology  of  Plants. 

3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  3  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  14  Sc,  1  Bu.     ToUl  34. 

For  Undergraduaies  and  Ortiduaies :  — 

8.  Professor  Goodale,  and  Messrs.  Ouvb  and  Ames. — Botany  (second  course). 
Morphology,  histology  (with  special  reference  to  the  technique  of  the 
microscope)  and  physiology  of  flowering  plants. 

6  Se.,  1  Fr.,  5  Sc.    Total  13. 

4  *hf.  Professor  Thaxter  and  one  assistant.  —  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  7. 

5.  Professor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Ambs.  —  The  Principles  of  Botanical  Classifi- 
cation, Ecology,  and  Plant  Distribution.  4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  7. 

I^rima/rily  for  Chraduaies :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Gtoodalb.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Phanerogams. 
Elxperimental  Vegetable  Physiology.  Economic  Botany,  with  special 
reference  to  Tropical  Plants.  6  Gr.     Total  5. 

306.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Cryptogams. 

4Gr.,  iSc     Totals. 

Zoology. 

Prima/rily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1  ^hf  Asst.  Professor  G.   H.  Parker,  Mr.   Breed,   and  other  assistants.  — 

Zoology  (introductory  course). 

1  Gr.,  14  Se.,  20  Ju.,  26  So.,  30  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  29  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  127. 

2  *hf.   Dr.   Castle,    Mr.    Peters,   and   a  second   assistant.  —  Morphology  of 

Animals.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  12  So.,  5  Fr.,  9  Sc     Total  89. 
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For  Undtrgraduattt  and  Graduates :  — 

8.  Dr.  H.  W.  Rakd  and  Mr.  Cabpbnter.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 6  Or.,  7  Se.,  5  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  16  Sc.    Total  38. 

4^hf.  Professor  Mask  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Rakd.  —  Microscopical  Anatomy. 

8  6r.,  8  Se.,  1  Jn.,  7  Sc.    Total  14. 

5  *hf.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Rand.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

8  Or.,  8  Se.,  1  Jn.,  8  Sc.    Total  10. 

9  *V^  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Fossil  Invertebrates. 

8  Or.,  1  Sc.    Total  4. 

9a*hf.  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jaokson.  —  Fossil  Invertebrates.      Advanced 
studies  of  special  gn*oup6.  2  Sc.    Total  3. 

11.  Dr.  Castle.  —  Experimental  Morphology.    Phylogenesis. 

7  Or.,  1  Jn.     Total  8. 

18  *A/.  Ajst.  Professor  O.  H.  Pa&keb.  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Ner- 
vous System.  4  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  7. 

15 'A/.  Asst.  Professor  O.  H.  Parker.  —  The  Nervous  System  and  its  Terminal 
Organs.     Sense  Organs.  8  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  So  ,  1  Sc.    Total  6. 

Primarily  for  Oraduates :  — 

Course  of  Researoh. 

20a.  Professor  Mark.  —  Anatomy  and  Development  of  Vertebrates  and  Inverte- 
brates. 8  Or.,  1  Sc.     Total  9. 

Geology  and  Geography. 

PrimarUy  for  UhdergradtuUes :  — 

A  ^hf.  Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  Read.  —  Physiography  of  the  Lands. 

1  Or.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  38  Sc,  2  Bu.     Total  64. 

B  *hf  Asst.  Professor  Ward,   assisted   by  Mr.  Wilder.  —  Meteorology  (ele- 
mentary course) . 

8  Se.,  10  Ju.,  25  So.,  18  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  43  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  111. 

4  *A/.  Professor  Shaler,  assisted   by   Messrs.   Woodman  and  Read.  —  Ele- 
mentary Oeology. 
8  Or.,  17  Se.,  56  Ju.,  126  So.,  141  Fr.,  28  Sp.,  79  Sc,  7  Bu.     ToUl  461. 

b^hf.  Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Wood  worth,  aided  by  Mr.  Woodman  and  other 
assistants.  —  Elementary  Field  and  Laboratory  Oeology. 

1  Or.,  5  Sc,  11  Ju.,  26  So.,  89  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  56  Sc,  2  Bu.     Total  146. 

1  'fc/.  Asst.  Professor  Ward.  —  Meteorology  (second  course). 

3  Sc,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  6  Sc,  2  Bu.    Total  18. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

7  *A/.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physiography  of  Europe. 

3  Or.,  8  Sc,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  22  Sc    Total  81. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth,  assisted  by  Mr.  Woodman.  —  Oeneral 
Critical  Oeology.  1  Or.,  2  Sc,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  13  Sc.     Total  20. 
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10.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth.  —  Mining  Geology. 

8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Jn.,  29  Sc.    ToUl  87. 

22.  Dr.  Jaooab.  —  Adyanced  Geological  Field  Work.  Areal  Geology  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  5  Gr.,  2  8e.,  1  Ju.,  9  Sc.    Total  17. 

9  'A/.  Dr.  Jaooar.  —  Structural  and  Dynamical  Geology  of  the  United  States. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  17  Sc.     ToUl  26. 

16  ^hf,  Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth.  — Glacial  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Sc.    ToUl  6. 

19  ^hf,  Asst.  Professor  Ward.  —  General  Climatology.       1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  8. 

26  •fc/-  Asst.  Professor  Ward.  —  Climatology  of  the  United  SUtes. 

8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  Sc.    Total  9. 

14  'A/.  Professor  Shaler  and  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Read.  —  General  Palaeontology. 

1  Gr.,  24  Se.,  12  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  27  Sc.    Total  76. 

lAahf.  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Read.  —  General  Palae- 
ontology. 4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  11  Sc.     Total  16. 

16.  Professor  Shaler  and  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Historical  Geology. 

1  Sc.    Total  1. 

18 'fc/.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth.  —  Economic  Geology.  Non-metalliferous 
products  and  water  supply.  1  Gr.,  6  Sc.    Total  7. 

I^rimckrUy  for  Qraduaits :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

t20.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physiography  (advanced  course). 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  6 

21.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth.  —  Mining  Geology  (advanced  course). 

3  Gr.,  7  Sc.    Total  10. 

28.  Professors  Shaler,  Davis,  Wolff,  H.  L.  Smyth,  Asst.  Professor  J.  B. 
Woodworth,  and  Dr.  Jagoar.  —  Geological  Investigation  in  the  Field 
and  Laboratory.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc,  1  Instr.    Total  4. 

24.  Professor  Shaler  and  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Advanced  Palae- 
ontology. 1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Dr.  Palache,  assisted  by  Mr.  Prindlb.  —  Mineralogy. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  7  Ju.,  9  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  35  Sc.     Total  62. 

8  ^hf  Professor  Wolff. —  Building  Stones  (course  for  students  of  Architecture). 

16  Sc.    Total  15. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  ;• — 

7  ^hf  Dr.  Palache.  — Crystallography.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

S^hf  Professor  Wolff  and  Dr.  Palache.  —  Physical  Crystallography  (mainly 
Optical  Mineralogy  and  its  applications).         1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.    Total  8. 

12.  Professor  Wolff,  assisted  by  Mr.  Prindle.  —  Petrography. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  10  Sc.     Total  16. 
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Prvma/rHy  for  Oraduates :  — 

Course  of  Rbsbaroh. 

^20.  Professor  Wolff  and  Dr.  Palachb.  —  Mineralogical  and  Petrographical 
Research.  1  6r.    Total  1. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

1  *hf.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth. — Mining.    Prospecting  and  exploring;  sampling, 

and  the  principles  of  exploitation. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  20  Sc.    Total  26. 

9'^/.  Asst.  Professor  Sauveur.  —  General  Metallurgy. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  5  So.,  2  Fr.,  33  Sc.     Total  48. 

2  ^hf.  Asst.  l^rofessor  Sauveur.  —  Metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  23  Sc.     Total  85. 

S*hf.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth. —  Metallurgy  of  copper,  lead,  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  zinc,  and  the  minor  metals. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  14  Sc.     Total  24. 

4.  Mr.  Raymbr.  —  Ore-dressing,  Concentration,  and  Milling. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Sc.     Total  11. 

5  ^hf.  Professor  H.L.  Smyth.  —  Mining.    Metal  and  coal  mining;  exploitation. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  9  Sc.     Total  11. 

11  *hf.  Mr.  Raymbr.  —  Mining  Plant.  1  Gr.,  8  Sc.    Total  9. 

B*hf,  Mr.  C.  H.  White. — Metallurgical  Chemistry. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  13  Sc.     Total  17. 

7.  Mr.  C.  H.  White.  —  Metallurgical  Chemistry  (advanced  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Sc.     Total  6. 

10  V-  Mr.  Raymbr.  — Fire  Assaying.        3  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  21  Sc.     Total  26. 

12.  Mr.  Raymbr. — Mining.    The  study  of  mining  operations.    11  Sc.    Total  11. 

I4*hf,  Asst.  Professor  Sauveur.  —  Metallography.  8  Sc.     Total  3. 

Prinuirxly  for  Oraduates :  — 

Course  of  Research. 

20.  Asst.  Professor  Sauveur.  —  Metallography  and  the  Physics  of  Metals. 

8  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

1.  Dr.  J.  H.  Woods,  Dr.  Dixon,  and  ^^r.  Farabbe. — General  Anthropology. 
Somatology.  Prehistoric  Archaeology  of  Europe  and  America.  Eth- 
nology. 11  Se.,  11  .Tu.,  9  So.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  37. 

Prima/rily  for  Graduates :  — 

X*2*hf  Professor  Putnam  and  Mr.  Huxley.  —  Somatology. 

1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  2. 
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{8  ^hf.  Dr.  Dixon.  —  PrimitiTe  Religioni.  Theories  of  origin,  animism,  totem- 
ism,  fetiildsm,  ceremonial,  symbolism,  comparative  mythology,  and 
folklore.  1  Di.    Total  2. 

}6  *hf.  Dr.  Dixon.  —  Ethnology  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America.  Special 
reference  to  Lingoistics.  5  Ja.,  1  8c.    Total  6. 

CouRSBS  OF  Special  Study. 

t20a.  Professor  Putnam.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 
Anatomy,  Ph3rtiology,  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Dr.  Daruno,  Dr.  Proyandib.  and  Dr.  Bacon.  —  Elementary  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.     Personal  Hygiene.    Emergencies. 

1  Gr.,  19  Se.,  28  Ja.,  48  So.,  12  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  26  Sc.     Total  148. 

4*fc/.  Dr.  Sarobnt.  —  Anthropometry.  2  Gr.,  4  Sc.    Total  6. 

H^hf.  Dr.  Sargent.  —  Applied  Anatomy  and  Animal  Mechanics. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  So.,  11  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  17. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  whereby 
the  Faculty  may,  under  certain  conditions,  authorize  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  a  Doctor  of  Science  to  give  instruction  gratuitously  or 
for  such  fees  as  he  may  himself  collect,  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce  con- 
ducted a  course  in  The  Electro-Magnetic  Theory  of  Light. 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction^  1902. 

The  following  courses  were  given,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty,  in  the  summer  of  1902.  The  abbreviations,  with  the 
addition  of  S.S.  for  "member  of  the  Summer  School,"  are  the  same 
as  those  in  the  preceding  list.  A  hand  |^  points  to  each  course 
that  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree : — 

Greek. 

I.  Dr.  Chase.  —  Greek  for  Beginners.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  R.,  7  S.S.     Total  8. 

Latin. 

I.  Dr.  Presoott.  —  Latin  for  Teachers  in  the  Secondary  Schools.    5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks. '  16  S.  S.    Total  16. 

Bngliah. 

A.  Asst.  Professor  IIurlbut,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  C.  A.  Moosb. 

—  Enghsh   Composition   (elementary  course).      5  times   a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  49  S.  S.     ToUl  49. 

B.  Dr.  Matnadier,  assisted    by  Mr.  C.  A.  Moore.  —  English   Composition 

(advanced  course).     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.        30  S.  S.     Total  80. 

C.  Mr.  LA  Rose. — English  Composition  (second  advanced  course).     5  times 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  5  S.  S.     Total  6. 
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Mr.  Lawbbitcb.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Grammar.  5  timet 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  7  S.  S.    Total  7. 

Dr.  NsiLAOH.  —  Shakspere.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.      22  S.  S.    Total  22. 

Asst.  Professor  Hukiaut  and  Bir.  Touko,  assisted  by  Mr.  Rbtwolds. — 
English  Literatore  of  the  Eighteenth  Centorj.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  17  S.  S.    Total  17. 

Dr.  NiiLSOir.  —  English  Literature  in  Outline,  from  Anglo-Saxon  Times  to  the 
Present.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  22  8.  S.     Total  22. 

Mr.  Hills,  assisted  by  Mr.  B.  6.  Willard.  —  Voice  Cultivation.  6  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  2  Law,  11  S.  S.    Total  14. 

Mr.  WnrrsR.  —  Public  Speaking  and  Reading.    Course  for  teachers  of  reading 

and  public  speaking,  and  for  teachers  of  English.     5  timet  a  week, 

for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  1  Law,  9  S.  S.    Total  11. 

Gennan. 

I.  Dr.  CoAR.  —  Composition  and  Conversation.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

19  S.  S.     Total  19. 
French. 

I.  Dr.  Ford.  —  Introductory  Course.  Grammar,  reading,  and  translation. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  13  S.  S.     Total  18. 

Spanish. 

I.  Dr.  Ford. — Introductory  Course.    Grammar,  composition,  and  translation. 

5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  6  S.  S.    Total  6. 

History  and  Goyerament. 

I.  Professor  Macvahb.  —  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History.    5  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  7  S.  S.    Total  7. 

n.  Dr.  A.  L.  Cross.  —  English  History.  28  lectures,  supplemented  by  written 
exercises.  7  S.  S.    Total  7. 

ni.  Professor  Hart  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Cross.  —  American  History.  Lectures  and 
training  in  the  use  of  materials,  and  in  the  application  of  the  laboratory 
method  of  study.    25  lectures,  supplemented  by  4  pieces  of  written  work. 

24  S.  S.    Total  24. 

IV .  Professor  Maovanb.  —  Civil  Government.  Lectures,  reading,  and  reports. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  4  S.  S.    Total  4. 

Psychology. 

I.  Dr.  Ybrkbs.  —  The  Psychology  of  the  senses  and  the  development  of 
voluntary  motor  ability.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  8  S.  S.    Total  9. 

II.  Dr.  Ybrkbs.  —  Experimental  investigations  in  the  field  of  sensory  and 
motor  activity.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.         1  Ju.,  5  S.  S.    Total  6. 

Education. 

I.  Professor  Hanus.  —  General  Principles  of  Education.  Courses  of  study; 
organization  and  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems.  25  lec- 
tures, supplemented  by  written  work  and  thesis.  45  S.  S.    Total  45 
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n.  Mr.  A.  O.  Norton.  —  History  of  Edocmtiona]  Aims  and  Principlef  from 
ftDtiquity  to  the  present  time.  25  lectures,  sapplemented  by  reading  and 
reporto.  10  S.  S.    Total  10. 

III.  Messrs.  Aldbich,  Ballibt,  HuLnro,  Morss,  and  Prihob.  —  Organization 
and  Administration  of  Schools,  etc.    26  lectures.  16  S.  S.    Total  16. 

Thaory  of  Design. 

Dr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Clark.  — Lectures,  with  experimental  practice,  for  designers, 
for  teachers  of  Design,  and  for  teachers  of  the  History  of  Art. 

ISe.,  79S.S.    Total  80. 

Freehand  Drawing. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Warrbn.  —  Practice  and  personal  instruction.  5  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  5  S.  S.    Total  5. 

Mnaic. 

I.   Mr.  D.  Q.  Mason.  —  Grammar  and   Principles.      6  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  2  S.  S.    Total  2. 

n.  Mr.   D.   G.   Mason.  —  General  Course.      5   times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

3  S.  S.     Total  8. 

Mathematics. 


SD.  Asst.  Professor  Loyb.  —  Adranced  Algebra.    6  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.,  11  S.  S.     Total  16. 

SE.  Dr.  Huntington.  —  Solid  Geometry.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Se.,  6  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sc,  1  Law,  4  S.  S.     Total  19. 

SA.  Mr.  AsHTON. —  Plane  Trigonometry.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  Ju.,  1  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  S.  S.    Totol  9. 

SB.  Dr.  HuNTiNOTON.  —  Plane  Analytic    Geometry.     6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  11  Sc,  1  Law,  8  S.  S.    Total  16. 

82.  Mr.  AsHTON.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    5  tiroes  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  1  Ju.,  8  Sc,  6  S.  S.    Total  10. 

Professor  D.  E.  SMrrn  (Columbia).  —  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Mathematics.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  10  S.  S.    Total  10. 

Ph3rsiC8. 

Messrs.  MoElfbbsh  and  L.  D.  Hill.  —  Elementary  Physics.    6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  29  S.  S.    Total  29. 

Asst.  Professor  Sabinb.  —  Advanced  Physics.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc,  12  S.  S.     Total  15. 

Chemistry. 

Dr.   Baxtbr,   assisted   by  Mr.  R.  C.  Wblls.  —  Elementary  Theoretical    and 
Descriptive  Chemistry.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.     12  S.  S.    Total  12. 

Dr.  Baxtbr  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Wblls.  —  Physical  Chemistry.    5  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  3  S.  S.     Total  3. 
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BoUnj. 

81.  Messrs.  Outb,  Plowman,  and  Damdbmo. — Lectures,  laboratory  work, 
and  field  work.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  3  Ja.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.,  1  R.,  13  8.  8.    Total  24. 

82.  Mr.  Olttb  and  assistants.  —  Adranced  Coarse  in   Morphology,  etc. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Jn.,  6  8.  8.    Total  6. 

Geology. 

81.  Professor  8halbr  and  Mr.  Woodman.  —  Elementary  coarse.     Lee- 
tares,  laboratory,  and  field  work.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  Ja.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  8p.,  5  Sc.,  6  8.  8.    Total  16. 

Geography. 

Ifr.  H.  T.  Burr,  assisted  by  Bir.  C.  H.  Morrill.  —  Lectares,  laboratory,  and 
field  work.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ja.,  1  Fr.,  1  Law,  30  S.  8.    Total  88. 

Physical  Training. 

Dr.  Sarobht  and   assistants.  —  Elementary  and  advanced  coarses  in  theory. 
5  weeks.  127  8.  8.     Total  127. 

Dr.  Sarobkt  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  and  adTanced  coarses  in  practice. 
5  weeks.  77  S.  8.     Total  77. 

Historical  Bxcorsions. 

Bir.  W.  E.  DoRMAK,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  Nbwhall.  —  Historical  Excarsiona. 
1  lectare  and  7  ezcarsions. 


The  following  coarses  were  given  in  the  summer  as  part  of  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School :  — 

Engineering. 

4a.  Mr.  Tdrnbr.  —  Plane  Surreying.     Field  work.     Daily,  6  weeks. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  16  Ja.,  19  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  39  Sc,  4  S.  S.     Total  87. 

4c.  Mr.  Turner.  —  (Geodetic  Sarveying.     Daily,  5  weeks. 

11  Ja.,  12  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  34  Sc,  1  S.  8.     Total  62. 

id.  Mr.  Turner. — Railroad  Sarreying.     Daily,  3  weeks. 

12  Ja.,  11  So.,  3  Fr.,  33  Sc,  1  8.  S.     Total  60. 

10a.  Asst.  Professor  Burkr.  —  Chipping,  filing,  and  fitting.     Ninety  boars. 

2  Ja.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  22  Sc,  1  S.  S.     Total  28. 

105.  AsBt.  Professor  Burkb.  —  Blacksmithing.     Ninety  hoars. 

2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  21  Sc.    Total  26. 

10c.  Asst.  Professor  Burkb.  —  Pattern  Making,  etc     Ninety  hoars. 

2  Ja.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  24  Sc.     Total  29. 

lOe.  Asst.  Professor  Burkb.  —  Machine-Shop  Practice.     Ninety  hoars. 

2  Ja.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  24  Sc,  1  8.  8.    Total  80. 
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Instruction  provided  for  1902-03. 

Among  the  new  coursee,  or  old  courses  revived,  for  1902-03  the 
most  noteworthy  for  number  and  variety  are  in  Classical  Philology. 
Under  this  head  eighteen  half-courses  not  given  last  year  are 
offered  for  1902-03,  among  them  half-courses  in  Aeschylus  and 
in  Aristotle,  conducted  by  Professor  Goodwin.  In  Grerman  the 
coming  of  Professor  H.  S.  White  and  the  return  of  Professor 
Francke  have  established  new  courses  and  revived  courses  not  given 
last  year.  In  History,  Professor  Haskins  treats  Mediaeval  Institu- 
tions, and  Mr.  Meniman  Spanish  History  to  the  death  of  Philip  II. 
In  Government,  Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin  deals  with  the  Administration 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  F.  J.  Stimson,  Esq., 
with  Tendencies  of  American  Legislation.  Professor  Santayana, 
already  teaching  the  History  of  Philosophy,  adds  a  new  course  in 
the  Philosophy  of  History ;  Dr.  Miller  deals  with  Ethical  Ideals  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  Professor  E,  C.  Moore  with  the  History 
of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant.  Among  new  courses  in  science. 
Professor  Kennelly's  half-course  in  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 
deserves  special  mention.  Several  Departments  offer  new  graduate 
courses  of  peculiar  attractiveness  to  small  groups  of  advanced 
students. 

ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS   UNDER  THE   NEW   METHOD. 

With  the  admission  examinations  of  1901  the  Old  Method  of 
admission  to  Harvard  College  disappeared.  The  New  Method  was 
established  in  May,  1899,  held  a  place  beside  the  Old  Method  till 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1901-02,  and  now  stands  alone. 
By  this  time  the  Faculty  should  be  able  to  judge  with  something 
like  accuracy  whether  the  New  Method  is  satisfactory.  To  be  satis- 
factory, it  must  train  the  candidate  as  well  as  the  Old  Method  trained 
him,  it  must  not  materially  increase  or  decrease  the  difficulty  of 
admission  to  Harvard  College,  it  must  relieve  rather  than  embarrass 
the  high  schools,  and  it  must  be  readily  adjustable  to  the  work  of 
the  Freshman  year. 

Of  the  four  questions  implied  in  these  criteria,  the  first  is  the  hardest 
to  answer.  Many  candidates  admitted  by  the  New  Method  have 
had  substantially  the  same  training  that  they  would  have  had  under 
the  Old  —  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  English,  either  German  or 
French,  History,  and  Physics.  The  new  subjects,  Physiography, 
Anatomy,  Astronomy,  and  Meteorology,  as  at  present  taught  in 
schools  when  taught  at  all,   attract  so  few  candidates  that   they 
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are  not  yet  significant.  The  chief  difference  of  training  in  the  two 
methods  is  for  those  candidates  who  do  not  offer  Greek :  under  the 
Old  Method  such  candidates  made  up  for  Greek  by  additional 
Mathematics ;  under  the  New  Method  they  make  up  for  it  by  any 
subjects  covering  the  same  total  number  of  points  in  the  admission 
scheme.  The  Old  Method  recognized  two  sorts  of  intellectual 
discipline  (corresponding  to  two  great  orders  of  intellect),  the  lin- 
guistic or  literary  and  the  mathematical :  to  the  first  it  gave  more 
weight ;  but  it  conceded  that  some  deficiency  in  the  first  might  be 
balanced  by  an  additional  amount  of  the  second.  •  Its  advocates 
believed  that  modem  languages  and  natural  science,  as  at  present 
taught  in  schools,  do  not  provide  firm  training  for  the  mind,  and 
that  the  fault  is  not  wholly  in  the  teaching  but  lies  partly  in  the 
unsettled  character  of  the  subjects  themselves.  The  New  Method 
proclaims  that  of  any  two  studies  efficiently  taught  for  the  same 
length  of  time  one  is  about  as  good  as  another  and  deserves  equal 
recognition  in  a  scheme  of  examinations.  It  is  too  early  to  judge 
whether  students  admitted  with  neither  Greek  nor  Trigonometry  and 
Solid  Geometry  are  on  the  whole  weaker  than  those  admitted  with 
either  or  with  both ;  too  early  to  judge  whether  the  training  of  the 
new  subjects  can  match  the  training  of  the  old.  Yet  these  are  among 
the  questions  that  rouse  in  conservative  minds  a  grave  apprehension. 

Though  the  question  whether  the  New  Method  is  harder  for  the 
candidate  or  easier,  is  still  debated,  yet  by  far  the  stronger  testi- 
mony declares  it  harder.  The  total  number  of  examination  hours 
and  subjects  is  diminished  slightly;  but  the  diminution,  school- 
masters affirm,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  difficulty  of 
individual  subjects.  As  soon  as  a  general  change  in  the  admission 
scheme  was  proposed,  each  Department  of  the  Faculty  represented 
therein  saw  a  chance  of  improving  the  position  of  its  own  subject ; 
the  Faculty  as  a  whole  hesitated  in  rejecting  the  propositions  of 
experts;  and  the  result  is  what  most  schoolmasters  regard  as  a 
decided  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  work  required.  The  increase 
in  Elementary  Latin  alone,  though  it  makes  the  new  requirement 
better  than  the  old,  and  seems  to  demand  none  too  much  Latin  for 
the  college  man  who  has  no  Greek,  is  to  many  candidates  a  burden. 

In  relief  for  what  are  called  English  High  Schools  and  for  other 
high  schools  that  cannot  conveniently  teach  Greek,  the  New  Method 
makes  its  strongest  claim.  Nor  is  the  advantage  to  the  schools  only ; 
for  the  more  natural  connection  between  Harvard  College  and  the 
high  schools  encourages  the  most  promising  boys  throughout  the 
country  in  coming  to  the  College.     Thus  far  it  cannot  be  said  that 
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the  increased  difficulty  in  single  subjects  repels  as  many  boys  as  the 
wider  option  attracts,  since  the  Freshman  Class  this  year  is  much 
larger  than  ever  before. 

In  adjustment  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  the  New  Method 
is  plainly  inferior  to  the  Old.  An  essential  part  of  the  old  scheme 
was  a  simple  and  practical  relation  between  admission  studies  and 
college  studies  in  the  same  subjects.  Since  every  admission  study 
either  led  directly  to  a  college  course,  prescribed  or  elective,  or  was 
the  rough  equivalent  of  such  a  course,  the  question  what  courses 
were  open  to  a  newly  admitted  student  in  the  subjects  he  had  offered 
for  admission  was  simple :  — 

Elementary  English  led  to  English  A. 

Elementary  Greek  led  to  Greek  A. 

Elementary  Latin  led  to  Latin  A. 

Elementary  German  was  roughly  equivalent  to  German  A^  and  led  to 

German  C. 
Elementary    French    was   roughly   equivalent  to   French  A,   and    led   to 

French  Ic  or  la. 
Elementary  History  led  (imperfectly)  to  History  1. 
Elementary  Algehra  led  to  Mathematics  D. 
Plane  Geometry  led  to  Mathematics  E. 

Elementary  Physics  was  equivalent  to  Physics  B,  and  led  to  Physics  C. 
Advanced  Greek  was  equivalent  to  Greek  A,  and  led  to  Greek  B  or  C. 
Advanced  Latin  was  equivalent  to  Latin  A^  and  led  to  Latin  B  or  C. 
Greek  Composition  was  equivalent  to  Greek  F,  and  led  to  Greek  E. 
Latin  Composition  was  equivalent  to  Latin  F,  and  led  to  Latin  E. 
Advanced  Grerman   was  equivalent  to  German  C,  la,  or  16,   and  led  to 

German  2a. 
Advanced  French  was  eqmvalent  to  French  \c  or  la,  and  led  to  French  2c 

or  2a. 
Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  was  equivalent  to  Mathematics  A. 
Solid  Creometry  was  equivalent  to  Mathematics  E. 
Analytic  Geometry  was  equivalent  to  Mathematics  B, 
Advanced  Algebra  was  equivalent  to  Mathematics  D. 
Advanced  Physics  was  equivalent  to  Physics  C. 
Advanced  Chemistry  was  equivalent  to  Chemistry  B. 

In  spite  of  some  unevennesses,  the  simple  relation  between  admis- 
sion studies  and  college  studies  was  distinctly  helpful.  In  the  New 
Method,  however,  such  a  relation  is  not  steadily  maintained :  Physi- 
ography and  Meteorology  are  equivalent  respectively  to  Geology 
and  Greography  A}^  and  Geology  and  Geography  B^\  but  neither 
Astronomy  nor  Advanced  History  has  a  distinct  relation  to  any 
course  taught  in  College.  The  requirement  for  Advanced  History 
strikes  the  ordinary  mind  as  an  extreme  case  of  unnecessary  compli- 
cation. In  Elementary  History  the  candidate  may  offer  either  the 
History  of  Greece  and  Rome  or  that  of  England  and  America ;  in 
Freshman  elective  work  History  1,  the  course  designed  especially 
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for  Freshmen  as  a  kind  of  gate  to  all  other  courses  in  History,  is 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  European  History.     The  Advanced  History 
of  the  admission  scheme  stands  in   an  uncomfortable  relation  to 
both  the  Elementary  History  and  the  college  elective  work.     It  not 
only  need  not  be  in  the  same  field  as  the  Elementary ;  it  cannot  be 
in  that  field  :  Advanced  History  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  be  offered 
by  those  candidates  only  who  offer  Elementary  History  of  England 
and  America ;  Advanced  History  of  England  and  America  by  those 
only  who  offer  Elementary  History  of  Greece  and  Rome.     The  rela- 
tion of  Advanced  History  to  elective  courses  in  Ck>llege  is  even  more 
confusing.     There  are  four  kinds  of   Advanced  History:    he  who 
passes  the  examination  in  (1)  may  count  his  first  elective  course  in 
Greek  or  Roman  History  as  a  half-course  only ;    he  who  passes  in 
(2)  may  count  his  first  elective  course  in  American  History  as  a 
half -course  only ;   he  who  passes  in  (3)  may  count  History  1  as  a 
half-coui*se  only ;  what  he  who  passes  in  (4)  may  or  may  not  count 
depends  pi^esumably  on  what  field  he  covers  in  (4),  but  as  nobody 
(except  Radcliffe  candidates)  passes  in  (4)  the  question  is  not  yet 
practical.     The  mere  book-keeping  of  a  scheme  so  involved  is  a 
solid  argument  against  the  scheme ;    the  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
candidates  and  teachers  is  a  more  solid  argument.     Advanced  His- 
tory (4)  is  at  first  sight  inviting ;  but  it  is  too  hard  for  a  boy  without 
more  counsel  than  the  College  gives  him,  and  too  hard  for  a  teacher 
who  is  not  a  specialist  in  History.      No  study  in  which  a  bright  boy 
cannot  be  prepared  by  an  intelligent  and  experienced  all-round  tutor 
is  fit  for  a  scheme  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  class;    nor  any 
study  that  stands  in  a  tangled  relation  to  school  work  on  one  side  or 
college  work  on  the  other.     When  we  consider  the  admission  scheme 
in  Advanced  History,  we  feel  the  force  of  the  old  saying  that  who- 
ever can  understand  the  scheme  of  admission  requirements  ought 
ipso  facto  to  be  admitted. 

Almost  as  complicated  as  the  requirements  in  Advanced  History 
are  the  requirements  in  English,  and  the  rules,  closely  connected  with 
them,  which  fix  the  amount  of  English  Composition  prescribed  for 
any  one  student  at  college.  In  both  History  and  English  our  scheme 
needs  simplification. 

Experience  in  the  College  Office  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
New  Method  of  Examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  is 
not  so  good  as  the  Faculty  meant  it  to  be.  I  believe,  also,  that 
the  Faculty  may  well  consider  again  the  relation  of  the  Harvard  ad- 
mission examinations  to  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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CASES  OF  DISCIPLINE  THAT  CONCERN  MORE  THAN  ONE 
ADMINISTRATIVE   BOARD  UNDER  THE  FACULTY  OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

As  the  result  of  a  ^^case  of  discipline"  in  which  a  graduate  and 
an  undergi*aduate  were  involved  and  were  dealt  with  on  different 
principles,  the  Faculty  voted  in  December,  1901,  ^^That  serious  eases 
of  discipline  affecting  students  of  more  than  one  of  the  Departments 
under  the  control  of  the  Faculty  shall  be  dealt  with  by  consultation 
and  agreement  between  the  Administrative  Boards  of  those  Depart- 
ments; in  case  of  disagreement  they  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Faculty."     No  case  of  disagreement  has  since  been  reported. 

THE  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COLLEGE. 

For  some  years  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  occupied  two  seem- 
ingly incompatible  positions :  it  was  a  professional  school  of  high 
grade,  fit  to  attract  college  graduates  and  having  one  immense 
advantage  over  polytechnic  schools  in  general  because  of  its  univer- 
sity background ;  and  it  was  also  a  school  in  which  a  number  of 
ill-trained  persons  who  could  not  or  would  not  prepare  themselves 
for  Harvard  College  might  get,  either  as  regular  or  as  special  stu- 
dents, a  foothold,  if  only  temporary,  in  the  University, — taking 
almost  the  same  studies  that  they  would  have  taken  in  Harvard 
College.  This  state  of  affairs  came  about  through  various  causes. 
In  1886-87  the  School  had  shrunk  to  fourteen  students  and  needed  the 
strength  that  comes  of  increased  membership.  Through  a  vigorous 
administration  combined  with  a  liberal  policy  of  admission  it  grew 
so  rapidly  that  it  could  soon  afford  to  send  away  worthless  students  as 
freely  as  it  gave  to  presentable  candidates  the  opportunity  of  proving 
that  they  deserved  its  privileges.  When  its  numbers  had  increased 
and  its  students  mingled  freely  with  college  students  in  the  social 
and  athletic  life  of  the  University,  its  admission  requirements,  which 
could  be  met  with  considerably  less  study  than  those  of  the  College, 
attracted  many  boys  who  were  in  no  sense  scientific  but  who  wished  ' 
for  life  at  the  University,  and  secured  it  most  readily  at  the  Scien- 
tific School.  These  boys  often  proved  themselves  useful  members  of 
the  University :  but  they  really  belonged  in  Harvard  College  rather 
than  in  the  Scientific  School ;  and  not  infrequently,  when  they  had 
covered  at  the  School  those  College  admission  requirements  which 
they  had  not  covered  earlier,  they  transferred  themselves  to  the 
College.     As  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the 
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these  students  (who  last  year  numbered  about  a  hundred)  have  actually 
received  diplomas  at  the  end  of  three  years  is  twofold :  most  of  them 
have  preferred  to  remain  forever  members  of  the  classes  in  which  they 
entered  college  and  consequently  to  wait  a  year  for  their  diplomas ; 
and  many  of  them  have  not  won  the  cum  laude  record  without  which 
the  Faculty,  though  requiring  of  them  neither  more  work  nor  longer 
residence,  would  not  recommend  them  for  the  degi'ee  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  The  essential  diflference  between  the  new  plan  and 
the  old  is  expressed  by  the  last  sentence  in  the  statement  of  the 
new  plan.  The  cam  laude  requirement  for  the  three-year  man  is 
abandoned :  the  three'-year  man  is  treated  like  the  four-year  man ; 
and  if  he  waits  a  year  for  his  degree  he  waits  to  please  himself  and 
not  the  Faculty. 

The  new  plan  calls  for  somewhat  better  work  than  the  old ;  and  in 
discussing  the  new  plan  the  Faculty  i*aised  the  question  whether  it 
could  fairly  demand  better  grades  without  better  teaching.  This 
question  led  to  discussion  of  the  lecture  system  in  large  elective 
courses,  and  led  further  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  which 
should  consider  ways  of  making  college  instruction  more  efficient. 

LACK  OF  GUIDANCE  FOR  FRESHMEN. 

For  a  Freshman  when  first  he  faces  the  elective  system  the  danger 
of  mistakes  is  grave.  His  home  advisers  seldom  know  the  College ; 
his  college  adviser  seldom  knows  him.  Moreover,  his  college  adviser 
may  well  hesitate  to  discriminate  among  studies  which  the  Faculty 
declares  to  be  of  equal  value ;  or  he  may  believe  it  his  duty  to  recruit 
his  own  specialty ;  or  he  may  believe  it  his  duty  to  keep  clear  of 
what  anybody  could  construe  as  recruiting  his  own  specialty :  in  the 
matter  wherein  a  Freshman  first  needs  advice  the  adviser  is  neither 
qualified  nor  permitted  to  advise.  The  burden  rests  on  the  Fresh- 
man himself ;  and  though  it  is  well  for  him  to  take  responsibility, 
for  this  particular  responsibility  he  may  be  too  immature  and  short- 
sighted. A  suggestion  to  the  Faculty  that  specimen  programmes  of 
study  might  help  both  students  and  advisers  found  little  favor  last 
year  in  the  Faculty  as  a  whole.  It  may  well  be  considered,  how- 
ever, by  the  committee  whose  appointment  I  have  just  mentioned, 
**  the  Committee  on  Improving  Instruction." 
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RELATIVE  COST  OF  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COURSES. 

One  fault  in  the  andei^raduate  lecture  courBes  is  their  small 
supply  of  assistants  who  shall  keep  track  of  the  students  indi- 
vidually; and  one  reason  for  this  small  supply  is  the  high  cost 
of  elective  courses  provided  for  very  small  numbers  of  students. 
Though  these  courses  for  the  few  are  of  immense  value  to  the 
University,  and  though  without  them  it  could  scarcely  be  a  Uni- 
versity, I  question  whether  it  can  rightly  maintain  many  of  them  at 
a  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  large  elective  courses  which  belong  more 
especially  to  Harvard  College.  I  suspect  that  if  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  Harvard  College  could  be  disentangled  once  more 
from  those  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Scientific  School,  the 
process  would  reveal  some  sacrifices  of  the  College  to  its  neighbors ; 
and  I  believe  with  my  predecessor  that  the  time  has  come  for  peculiar 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  Harvai*d  College.  I  write  as  one  who 
holds  that  the  College  is  the  very  heart  of  the  University,  and  that 
"out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life";  and  I  write  the  more 
earnestly  because  I  see  some  American  universities  pushing  blindly 
out  from  under  them  the  college  props  on  which  they  stand. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 


THE  COLLEGE. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sm,  — I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  to  you  my  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Harvard  College  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  total  number  of  stadents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Seniors 846 

Juniors 412 

Sophomores 538 

Freshmen 551 

Total  number  of  Undergradomtes 1842 

Special  Stadents J41 

Total 1988 

During  the  year  the  College  lost  by  death  the  following  students :  -* 

George  Irring  Hayes,  '02 Died  March  9,  1902. 

Thomas  Gordon  Wheelock,  '05   .   .  Died  April  20,  1902. 

Ralph  Samuel  Hersey,  '05    ....  Died  June  25,  1902. 

Henry  Coleman  Farrington,  '05  .   .  Drowned  July  17,  1902. 

Edward  Leander  Wood,  '04  ...   .  Accidentally  shot  September  20,  1902. 

At  Commencement  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  students,  as 
against  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  in  1901,  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Of  these,  three  hundred  and  eight  were  registered 
as  Seniors,  as  against  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  in  1901. 

The  r^stration  in  1902,  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year,  shows  a  net  loss  of  nine :  — 

GMn.     LoM. 
Seniors 42 

Juniors 82 

Sophomores 8 

Freshmen 14 

Special  Students ^       2? 

46        55 

46 

Net  loss 9 

The  notable  loss,  that  of  forty-two  from  the  Senior  Class,  is  appar- 
ently due  to  the  increased  number  of  students  who  have  completed 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aits  at  the  end  of 
three  years  and  have  asked  for  leave  of  absence  for  the  fourth  year. 

The  next  table  shows  the  registration  of  those  who  received 
degrees  in  1901  and  1902,  but  who  were  not  registered  as  members 
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1902. 
47 

•     • 

15 

9 

20 


1 
I 
1 
6 
6 


of  the  Senior  Class.     In  1901  there  wei*e  ninety  such  candidates ;  in 
1902  one  hundred  and  nineteen :  — 

IMl. 

On  leave  of  absence  all  the  year 18 

On  leare  of  absence  first  half-year 1 

On  leave  of  absence  second  half-year 

Graduate  students 18 

Registered  in  Law  School 27 

Registered  in  Medical  School 7 

Registered  in  Dental  School 1 

Registered  in  Divinity  School 

Registered  in  Scientific  School 2 

Special  Students 8 

Registered  in  Junior  Class 8 

Registered  in  Sophomore  Class 8 

Registered  in  Senior  Class  of  1900 ^ 

90  119 

In  this  table  the  students  given  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  or  either 
half  thereof,  and  those  who  were  registered  in  the  Law,  the  Medical, 
the  Dental,  or  the  Divinity  School  may  be  regarded  as  having  practi- 
cally completed  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or  as  being  within  a  course  and  a  half  of  the  attainment  thereof,  and 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  completion  of  the  requirements  to 
begin  work  elsewhere.  No  enumeration  is  made  of  students  who 
had  completed,  or  nearly  completeil,  the  requirements  in  three  years, 
but  who  remained  as  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  taking  work 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  ultimately  counted  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  fifty-four  students  in  the 
first  class  in  1901,  ninety  in  1902, — an  increase  from  eleven  and 
three-quarters  per  cent,  in  1901  to  twenty-one  per  cent,  in  1902. 
Most  noteworthy,  however,  in  this  table  is  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  who  have  severed  their  connection  with  the  University.  In 
1901  nineteen  men  took  leave  of  absence  without  registering  in  any 
other  Department  of  the  University ;  in  1902,  sixty-two. 

The  losses  and  gains  in  the  three  younger  classes  between  Novem- 
ber, 1901,  and  November,  1902,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables :  — 


November,  1901. 

LOM. 

6«in. 

Norember,  1002. 

Class  of  1908    .   . 
Class  of  1904    .    . 
Class  of  1905    .   . 

(Juniors)           412 
(Sophomores)  588 
(Freshmen)      551 

121 
177 
107 

405 

89 

64 

186 

(Seniors)           880 
(Juniors)           420 
(Sophomores)  580 

289 

Net  loss  in  the  three  classes  between  Nov.,  1901,  and  Nov.,  1902    .   .   .  116 

(48  leM  than  in  1001) 
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ClMSOf 
1903. 

ClaiMof 
1904. 

ClaMof 
1906. 

Tbtelfiw 

three 

dftaset. 

7 

19 

25 

51 

106 

86 

18 

160 

2 

5 

4 

11 

5 

74 

89 

118 

1 

48 

21 

65 

121 

177 

107 

405 

10 

6 

76 

92 

44 

21 

0 

65 

35 

87 

60 

182 

89 

64 

186 

289 

82 

118 

0 

116 

0 

0 

29 

0 

Losses. 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .  .  . 
Were  ** dropped"  and  left  College  .   .    . 

Entered  a  lower  class 

Entered  a  higher  class 

Total  loss 

Gaiws. 

From  higher  classes 

From  lower  classes 

Newly  admitted 

Total  gain 

Net  loss 

Net  gain 


As  usual,  the  most  noteworthy  loss  is  in  the  Sophomore  Class, 
which  is  increased  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  by  students  obliged 
to  register  therein  under  the  rule  requiring  them  to  remove  their 
admission  conditions  before  they  may  be  promoted  to  the  Junior 
Class,  and  depleted  at  the  end  of  the  year  (when  the  Sophomore  Class 
becomes  the  Junior  Class),  first,  by  the  promotion  to  a  higher  class  of 
the  men  who  have  been  held  in  the  Sophomore  Class  on  account  of 
admission  conditions  which  they  have  at  last  succeeded  in  removing, 
and,  second,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  already  mentioned.  The 
number  of  men  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year,  one  hundred 
and  six,  shows  an  increase  of  six  over  last  year.  The  number  of 
men  newly  admitted  to  this  class  (now  [1902-03]  the  Senior),  thirty- 
five,  shows  an  increase  of  fifteen  over  the  number  admitted  to  the 
Class  of  1902  at  the  corresponding  time.  The  number  newly 
admitted  to  the  three  classes  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  a  gain 
of  thirty-eight  over  the  number  admitted  the  preceding  year. 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1901.  The  total  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1902-03  shows  a  net  loss  of  eighteen,  due,  it 
is  probable,  to  the  Committee's  increased  strictness  in  scrutinizing 
the  training  and  the  purpose  of  the  candidates.  During  the  last 
three  years,  many  more  candidates  than  heretofore  seeking  admis- 
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sion  as  Special  Students  have  been  advised  to  enter  preparatory 
schools:  — 

In  attendance,  December,  1901 141 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 20 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 66 

Entered  a  College  class 26 

Total  loss 101 

Reentered  College  as  Special  Students,  1902  ....      40 
Newly  admitted 88 

Total 128 

Net  loss     18 

The  Freshman  Class  of  1902-08  shows  an  unexpected  gain  of 
fifty-eight  members :  — 

1901-02.  lOOi-Ot. 

Admitted  by  examination 469  624 

Admitted  by  examination  before 87  84 

From  a  higher  class 62  42 

««     the  Special  Stadento 1  4 

^*     the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  ...        1  4 

Total 650  608 

This  table  shows  that  the  Class  of  1906  received  by  examination 
in  1902  sixty-five  more  members  than  did  the  Class  of  1905  in  1901 ; 
that  the  number  of  students  who  entered,  having  passed  their  exami- 
nations before  1902,  was  three  less  than  the  number  thus  admitted  in 
1901 ;  that  the  Class  of  1905  contributed  ten  less  to  the  Class  of 
1906  than  did  the  Class  of  1904  to  the  Class  of  1905 ;  in  short,  that 
proportionately  the  increase  in  the  class  over  the  Class  of  1905  is 
due  more  to  students  admitted  by  examination  than  by  dropping 
from  another  class. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  transferred  from 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  to  a  Collie  class  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  1902-08  :  — 

Freshmen 4 

Sophomores 7 

Juniors 5 

Seniors 8 

Total 19 

The  gradual  raising  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Scientific  School,  which  in  1903  will  be  the  same  in  number  of  points 
as  for  admission  to  the  College,  has  made  transference  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  much  easier  than  heretofore  for  a  student  who 
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has  once  gained  admission  to  the  School,  and  it  is  likely  that  here- 
after the  number  of  students  transferred  from  the  School  to  the 
College  in  the  first  years  of  their  university  life  will  be  larger  than 
the  number  transferred  from  the  College  to  the  School.  Further 
evidence  of  this  tendency  is  given  in  the  records  of  the  admission 
examinations.  Students  who  intend  to  take  up  a  scientific  profes- 
sion conclude  that  they  need  a  liberal  training  before  entering  upon 
their  professional  studies,  and,  accordingly,  they  seek  admission  to 
the  College.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  college  students  who 
take  advantage  of  the  plan  whereby  a  student  after  thi*ee  yeara  in 
the  College  may  register  in  the  Scientific  School  and  complete  in  two 
years  more  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  end  of  his  fourth 
year  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  end  of  his  fifth,  steadily 
grows.  If  inquiries  concerning  this  plan  indicate  an  intention  to 
follow  it,  the  number  of  such  men  resorting  to  the  School  in  the  next 
few  years  should  show  a  large  increase. 

Thirty-three  candidates  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  Final 
Examinations  for  admission,  intending  to  postpone  the  remainder 
until  September,  did  not  complete  this  examination  in  September: 
two  of  these  were  transferred  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  of 
the  remaining  thirty-one,  eight  passed  in  so  few  subjects  that  they 
were  obliged  to  take  all  of  their  examinations  over  again  in  Septem- 
ber; and  two,  who  might  have  gone  on,  prefeiTcd  to  try  all  their 
examinations  again  in  order  to  secure  a  better  record.  Eighteen 
rejected  in  June  took  their  examinations  again  in  September,  and 
thirteen  who  I'egistered  as  Postponing  Candidates  but  who  passed  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  entitle  them  to  admission  were 
allowed  to  change  their  registration,  and  i*eceived  an  admission  cer- 
tificate. Nine  who  took  examinations  for  Harvard  College  were  later 
admitted  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  nine  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Scientific  School  were  af terwai*d  admitted  to  Harvard 
College.  One  Preliminary  Candidate  was  allowed  to  become  a  Final ; 
six  who  presented  themselves  as  Final  Candidates  were  allowed,  after 
the  examinations,  to  count  a  part  of  the  examinations  tbey  had 
passed  for  a  Preliminary  Certificate.  Seven  Preliminary  Candidates, 
who  took  their  examinations  for  Harvard  College,  became  candidates 
for  the  Scientific  School. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  candidates,  thirty-nine  more  than  in 
1901,  took  Final  Examinations.  Of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
four  hundred  and  seventy- three  had  Preliminary  Certificates ;  sixty- 
three  divided  the  examinations  between  June  and  September ;  sixty- 
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three  took  all  their  examinations  in  Jane;  forty-four  took  all  in 
September ;  fourteen  who  had  a  Preliminary  Certificate  divided  their 
Final  Examination  between  June  and  September  in  accordance  with 
the  new  rule  of  the  Faculty : 


Admitted. 

Admitted  •*€!««:." 

Rejected. 

June 

September 

Total 

474 
121 

695 

221 

20 

241 

88 
24 

62    ^5^ 

The  percentage  of  June  candidates  admitted  clear  is  slightly  less 
than  the  percentage  so  admitted  last  year ;  on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  September  candidates  admitted  clear  increases  from  less  than  one- 
tenth  last  year  to  one-sixth  this  year. 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  candidates,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  offered  ancient  history  rather  than  modem ;  ninety-four 
modem  rather  than  ancient;  sixty-six  both  ancient  and  modem; 
fourteen  ancient  and  advanced  European;  one  modem  and  ad- 
vanced European,  and  fourteen  neither.  From  the  advanced  studies 
Latin  and  Greek  composition  and  analytic  geometry  disappear. 
Latin  as  usual  holds  the  first  place;  French  regains  the  second 
place,  last  year  held  by  Greek;  German  holds  fourth  place,  but 
is  separated  from  Greek  by  twenty-four  per  cent.  History  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  scientific  subjects  and  of  two  of  the  mathemati- 
cal. The  difference  between  the  choices  of  languages  and  the  choices 
of  mathematics  and  science  is  striking:  of  the  former  there  were 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen ;  of  the  latter,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four. 


1900. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  French. 

3.  Latin  Composition. 

4.  Greek. 

6.  Greek  Composition. 

6.  German. 

7.  Solid  Geometry. 

8.  Log.  and  Trig. 

9.  Algebra. 

10.  History. 

11.  Analytic  Geometry. 

12.  Physics. 
18.  Astronomy. 
14.  Meteorology. 


1901. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

Latin  Composition. 

German. 

Greek  Composition. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Algebra. 

History. 

Physics. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Meteorology. 


1902. 

Latin. 

French. 

Greek. 

German. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

History. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Algebra. 

Astronomy. 

Physics. 

Meteorology. 


no 
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The  next  table  gives  the  details  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is 
based:  — 


Number  of  cundidatee  oflbring 

1900. 

1001. 

190S. 

Advanced  Greek 

Advanced  Latin 

Advanced  German 

Advanced  French 

Advanced  History 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 

Advanced  Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 

Percent. 
380     60. 
550     85. 
157      24.26 
397      61. 
36       5.56 
88      13.60 
93      14.37 
51       8. 
8        1.23 
7       1.08 
4         .61 

Percent. 
819     51.62 
489     79.13 
123     19.9 
259     41.91 

48  7.77 
101     16.84 

82     13.27 

49  7.93 
7       1.13 
0         .00 
2         .32 

Percent. 

317     48.25 

541     82.34 

157     23.90 

401     61.04 

82     12.48 

97     14.76 

77     11.72 

71      10.81 

2         .30 

•6         .91 

1         .15 

The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure {A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  candidates,  including  the 
records  of  their  successful  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (B)  in 
their  records  at  Final  Examinations  only:  — 


{A) 

BI^BMBHTABT   STUDIBS. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French  

History  (Ancient)   .... 
History  (Modern)    .... 

Algebra  

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)    .   . 
Physics  (Experimental)     . 

Chemistry 

Physiography 

Anatomy 


1807. 


10.9 
5.4 
4.5 

24.9 
6.2 
9.09 

17.1 

16.04 


15.02 
28.7 
16.9 
16.1 


1008. 


8.7 

7.86 

6.75 

17.07 
3.54 
9.41 
7. 

14.56 


26.29 
27.06 
12.65 
15.29 


1800. 


9.6 
10.6 

4.65 
22.97 

6.65 

5. 
10. 
16.55 


25.7 
47.37 
18.53 
18.48 


1000. 


10.2 
4. 
6. 

17.85 
7.6 
8.2 
7.44 

14. 

24. 

26.60 

27.67 

18.44 

12. 

11. 

20. 


1001. 


9.42 

3.18 

8.91 

16.67 

7.05 

10.46 

16.54 

14.97 

7.06 

16.38 

22.45 

17.07 

10.82 

33.33 

50. 


1002. 


6.25 

3.16 

5.91 

17.82 

7.71 

12.14 

16.67 

10.44 

13.83 

21.86 

.   • 

17.97 

6.90 

64.29 

27.27 
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ADVANCBD   8TUDIB8. 


Greek 

Latin 

German 

French  

Hiitory 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Algebra  

Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 


1807. 


7.6 
19.1 
82.2 
15.5 


27.1 
88.5 
54.9 
55.5 


1898. 


12.5 
15.78 
14.18 
17.78 


41.60 
26.76 
43.14 
16.67 


18M. 


14.28 
20. 
26.61 
18.87 


26.17 
20.98 
35. 
37.5 


1900. 


13.16 
28.45 
80. 
26.47 
41.66 
28.86 
22.58 
41.17 
37.5 
100. 
50. 


1001. 


12.96 
21.74 
31.21 
27.57 
45.1 
28.85 
27.78 
48. 
71.48 
.00 
100. 


1902. 


11.04 
27.36 
81.85 
22.19 
35.37 
25.77 
41.56 
56.34 
100. 
66.67 
.00 


(B) 


English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French    

History  (Ancient)  .  . 
History  (Modem)     .   . 

Algebra  

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry  .  .  . 
Physios  (Descriptive)  . 
Physics  (Experimental) 

Chemistry 

Physiography  .... 
Anatomy,  etc 


UDIK8. 

1901. 

1902. 

18.48 

8.82 

10.67 

11.36 

11.76 

14.67 

25.98 

30.86 

17.79 

17.53 

20.41 

28.16 

25.61 

24.69 

32.62 

21. 

10. 

18.57 

21.2 

29.48 

26.19 

•      • 

19.65 

20.43 

11.67 

8. 

88.38 

64.29 

60. 

30. 

▲DYAKGBD   STUDIES. 


Greek     .   .    .   . 

Latin 

German  .  .  . 
French  .  .  .  . 
History  .  .  .  . 
Log.  and  Trig. 
Solid  Geometry 
Algebra  .  .  .  . 
Physics  .  .  .  . 
Astronomy  .  . 
Meteorology  .   . 


1901. 


18.21 
22.45 
36.77 
89.53 
47.92 
29.7 
31.88 
48.98 
71.43 
.00 
100. 


1902. 


11.40 
29.02 
36.76 
27.78 
86.25 
26.88 
48.24 
66.57 
100. 
66.67 
.00 


In  phyBiography,  anatomy,  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  advanced 
physics  the  great  fluctuation  in  peroentages  is  due  to  the  small 
number  of  candidates  oflfering  these  subjects.  Of  the  candidates  this 
year,  fourteen  offered  physiography,  ten  anatomy,  six  astronomy, 
one  meteorology,  and  two  advanced  physics. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-four  candidates  (seven  less  than  in  1901) 
took  Preliminary  Examinations ;  of  these,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  (thirty-seven  less  than  in  1901)  received  certificates :  — 
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NEW   METHOD. 

Eight  points 58 

Nine       *•      6 

Ten         **      71 

Eleven    **      7 

Twelve  **      96 

Thirteen  points 10 

Fourteen     "        115 

Fifteen        **        8 

Sixteen        **        59 

Seventeen  ♦♦        6 

Eighteen     **        80 

Nineteen     *^        4 

Twenty       **        17 

Twenty-one  points 2 

Twenty-two      **      8 

Twenty-three    **      2 

Twentv-four     "      2 

Less  than  eight  points 4 

Received  certificates 494 

Failed 130 

Total  number  of  candidates 624 

The  next  table  gives  the  percentages  of  failure  in  Preliminary 
Studies.  It  will  be  observed  that  although  the  examination  in 
descriptive  physics  disappears,  and  all  candidates  are  now 
obliged  to  oflfer  experimental,  nevertheless  the  percentage  of 
failure  decreases :  — 


BLBMENTABY. 

1901.  1908. 

English 34.78  33.45 

Qreek 5.81  8.78 

Latin 23.95  31.37 

Qerman 24.34  24.48 

French 16.07  19.54 

History  (Ancient)     .   .    18.66  27.73 

History  (Modern)    .   .    27.54  30.51 

Algebra 29.57  15.63 

Geometry 19.05  4.36 

Plane  Geometry    .    .   .    35.55  41.02 

Physics  I  ^^"^"P^^'^  •    ^2-^ 

I  Experimental  26.61  21.78 

Chemistry 13.51  6. 

Physiography     .   .    .Not offered  100. 

Anatomy,  etc 00*  .OOf 


▲DYAWGED. 

1901.        1902. 

Greek 38.89    35.71 

Latin 47.62    60.47 

German 28.95    26.83 

French 36.99    32.28 

History 71.43    50. 

Log.  and  Trig 33.38    31.25 

Solid  Geometry  ....  14.29    67.14 

Algehra 52.38    58.38 

Physics 100.      NotoTd 

Astronomy Not  offered 

Meteorology Not  offered 


Four  candidates  only. 


t  Two  candidates  only. 
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In  printing  Btatistics  of  "  Credits"  won  at  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  College,  I  give  (A)  the  ''  Credits  **  won  this  year  at 
Final  Examinations ;  (B)  those  won  this  year  and  some  earlier  year 
by  the  Final  Candidates  of  this  year ;  and  ( C)  those  won  this  year 
at  Preliminary  Examinations :  — 


(A) 


BLKMBMTART   STUDIES. 


ADYANOBD   STUDIES. 


English 

Qreek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient)  .   .   . 
History  (Modem)  .   .   . 

Algehra  

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry    •   .   . 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physiography    .... 
Anatomy,  etc 


June. 

Sept. 

19 

1 

8 

1 

10 

7 

19 

2 

12 

2 

11 

14 

4 

5 

36 

8 

5 

0 

41 

2 

117 

7 

37 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

820 

60 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History 

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry .... 

Algehra  

Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 


June. 


32 

29 

26 

7 

0 

20 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 


119 


Sept. 


1 
6 
0 
3 
3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


16 


(B) 


BLBMBICTAKT. 


English    .... 

Greek 

Ladn 

German    .... 
French     .... 
History  (Ancient) 
History  (Modem) 
Algebra    .... 
Greometry     .   .    . 
Plane  Geometry 
Physics    .... 
Chemistry    .   .   . 
Physiography.  . 
Anatomy,  etc.    . 


23 

134 

63 

71 

61 

63 

12 

108 

7 

84 

144 

42 

2 

0 

804 


ADVANCED. 


Greek  .... 
Latin  .... 
Grerman  .  .  . 
French  .  .  . 
History  .  .  . 
Log.  and  Trig. 
Solid  Geometry 
Algebra  .  .  . 
Physics  .  .  . 
Astronomy  .  . 
Meteorology    . 


36 

39 

38 

18 

3 

20 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 


167 
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(C) 


ELBMENTART. 


ADYANGBD. 


English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French     

History  (Ancient) 

History  (Modem) 

Algebra    

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Experimental)   .   . 

Chemistry 

Physiography 

Anatomy,  etc 


6 

46 

39 

86 

28 

25 

5 

94 

5 

20 

22 

8 

0 

0 


Greek  .... 
Ladn  .... 
German  .  .  . 
French  .  .  . 
History  .  .  . 
Log.  and  Trig. 
Solid  Geometry 
Algebra  .  .  . 
Physics  .  .  . 
Astronomy  .  . 
Meteorology   . 


833 


0 
2 
11 
11 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


27 


Solid  geometry,  which  in  the  first  draft  of  the  new  scheme  of 
admissioQ  requirements  disappeared  as  an  independent  subject, 
has  been,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  retained  among  the  subjects 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  to  count  as  one  advanced  point. 

During  the  year  the  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  con- 
sidered the  question  of  allowing  a  division  of  the  Preliminary  Exami- 
nation between  two  years.  After  the  Chairman  had  corresponded 
with  the  headmasters  of  various  schools,  the  Committee  decided  that 
on  account  of  the  differences  of  opinion  among  teachers  it  was  inexpe- 
dient to  allow  such  a  division.  The  Committee,  however,  recom- 
mended to  the  Faculty,  which  adopted  the  recommendation,  that  with 
the  approval  of  the  principal  or  (in  case  the  candidate  has  attended 
no  school  in  the  year  preceding  his  Final  Examination)  with  the 
approval  of  a  responsible  tutor,  a  candidate  holding  a  Preliminary 
Certificate  may  divide  his  Final  Examination  between  June  and 
September.  This  division  is  of  great  service  to  a  candidate  who 
holds  a  Preliminary  Certificate  for  but  a  few  points.  Under  the  old 
system  such  a  candidate  was  frequently  unprepared  to  take  all  of  his 
Final  Examinations  in  June,  and  accordingly  carried  over  the  whole 
body  of  work  until  September,  a  burden  which  was  not  unlikely  to 
leave  him  exhausted  after  the  examinations  and  unfitted  to  take  up 
his  College  duties.  With  the  present  arrangement  the  burden 
is  lightened,  and  a  candidate  enters  College  much  better  prepared 
to  work  effectively. 
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The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  1901-02 
were :  Professors  Briggs,  Willson,  C.  P.  Parker,  Gross,  Grandgent, 
Gardiner,  Coolidge,  Johnson,  Ward,  Galick,  and  Woodworth; 
Messrs.  Cram,  F.  N.  Robinson,  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  Cobb,  Palache, 
and  Whitteraore. 

During  the  year  four  students  were  suspended  for  dishonesty  in 
connection  with  written  work,  and  two  for  taking  an  unauthorized 
vacation.  One  student  was  dismissed  for  cheating  at  an  examina- 
tion. On  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Board,  the  Faculty  voted 
to  re-admit  to  Harvard  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
academic  year  a  student  dismissed  in  1897  who  had  given  evi- 
dence of  good  work  since  Ills  dismissal.  Four  students  withdrew 
under  pressure.  The  Board  closed  the  probation  of  twelve,  —  one 
Senior,  one  Sophomore,  and  ten  Freslmien — for  neglect  of  work.  Of 
the  ten  Freshmen,  five  had  been  dropped  from  a  higher  class  and 
were,  therefore,  on  probation  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Of 
the  other  five,  four  were  placed  on  probation  early  in  the  year  on 
account  of  unsatisfactory  work.  At  the  Mid- Year  Examinations 
their  work  showed  no  improvement,  and  their  probation  was  closed. 
The  fifth  was  placed  on  probation  after  the  Mid-Years,  and  his  pro- 
bation was  closed  at  the  end  of  April.  In  no  case  was  a  student 
refused  hope  of  return  in  case  he  should  show  that  he  had  worked 
effectively  elsewhere,  and,  if  allowed  to  rejoin  the  College,  would  work 
well  here.  Four  of  the  ten,  by  passing  examinations  in  June  and 
September,  won  standing  which  enabled  the  Board  to  allow  them  to 
raster  provisionally  with  the  Sophomore  Class. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board  the  Faculty 
adopted  a  new  rule  in  regard  to  dropped  students  in  Harvard 
College,  whereby  such  students  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half- 
year,  have  made  up  their  deficiencies  besides  doing  satisfactorily  the 
amount  of  work  regularly  required  in  the  first  half-year,  may  be 
restored  to  their  original  classes  by  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board. 
This  nile,  although  it  affects  but  a  few  students,  is  an  incentive  to 
better  work  on  their  part,  for  the  desire  to  be  registered  with  their 
original  class  is  strong,  and  the  chance  to  be  restored  before  the  end 
of  the  year  is  highly  prized.  The  Board  may  well  consider  whether 
an  extension  of  the  rule  to  apply  to  students  who  give  good  evidence 
of  regaining  their  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  desirable. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  has  pointed  out  in  his  report  the  change 
in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  details  of  the  new  statement  of  the  requirements 
shows  that  the  change,  far  from  being  so  radical  as  most  published 
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accounts  have  declared  it,  is  in  effect  but  a  slight  modification  of 
the  existing  practice.  Heretofore,  in  order  actually  to  have  the 
degree  conferred  upon  him  at  the  end  of  three  years,  a  candidate  has 
been  required  to  win  the  degree  cum  laude :  but  a  candidate  who  has 
in  three  years  completed  the  requirements  for  a  degree  without  dis- 
tinction has  had  no  further  prescription  of  work;  he  could  obtain 
leave  of  absence  for  his  Senior  year,  and  spend  that  year  in  whatever 
way  he  chose.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  two  candi- 
dates has  become  practically  a  technical  one.  The  former  could, 
it  is  true,  take  his  degree  if  he  wished  it ;  but  the  latter  has  had 
only  to  live  a  year  to  receive  his.  Comparatively  few  candidates 
of  either  class,  however,  have  asked  for  their  degrees  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  for  most  have  preferred,  as  candidates  hereafter  will 
probably  prefer,  to  receive  their  degrees  with  the  class  graduating 
four  years  from  the  time  they  entered,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
associated  with  this  class  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  the  reports 
of  the  Class  Secretaries,  and  class  celebrations.  The  present 
change  whereby  the  cum  laude  requirement  is  abandoned  is  in 
reality,  therefore,  but  a  matter  of  form.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
doing  away  with  the  technical  difference  between  candidates  of  the 
two  sorts,  the  Faculty  has  taken  occasion  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  work  required  from  all  candidates.  Heretofore  a  candidate  must 
have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  one-half  of  all  his  work ; 
hereafter  he  must  attain  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds. 
This  strengthening  of  the  requirements  has  also  resulted  in  improve- 
ment in  the  work  required  each  year.  This  is  shown  in  the  new  rules 
for  promotion,  which  apply  to  students  admitted  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege as  Freshmen  with  the  Class  of  1905,  and  to  all  students 
subsequently  admitted :  — 

In  order  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  at  the  end  of  any 
academic  year,  a  student  must  have  satisfied  the  following  require- 
ments :  — 

For  promotion  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  he  must  have  passed  in 
college  studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  three  courses,  in  at  least 
two  of  which  his  grade  is  above  D. 

For  promotion  to  the  Junior  Class,  he  must  have  passed  in  college 
studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  seven  courses,  in  at  least ^ve  of 
which  his  grade  is  above  D,  He  must,  moreover,  have  made  up  all 
deficiencies  in  his  admission  i*ecord. 

For  promotion  to  the  Senior  Class,  he  must  have  passed  in  college 
iies  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  courses,  in  at  least  eight  of 
^  his  grade  is  above  D, 
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For  promotion  from  the  Freshman  to  the  Sbphomore  Class,  the 
standard  remains  practically  as  heretofore.  For  promotion  to  the 
Junior  Class,  the  number  of  courses  in  which  a  student  must  have 
stood  above  grade  D  is  raised  from  three  or  three  and  a  half 
(depending  upon  the  mark  attained  in  the  prescribed  English  of 
the  Freshman  year)  to  five.  The  amount  of  deficiency  with  which 
a  student  may  be  promoted  to  this  class  remains  as  heretofore,  save 
that  no  distinction  is  made,  as  at  present,  in  the  case  of  a  student 
who  falls  below  grade  C  in  his  prescribed  English.  For  promotion 
to  the  Senior  Class,  instead  of  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  four  or 
four  and  a  half  courses  (the  minimum  under  the  old  rule)  a  student 
must  now  have  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  eight  courses,  and  he 
may  not  have  a  deficiency  of  more  than  a  course  and  a  half. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  First  Group  of  scholarship  holders 
(see  pp.  116,  117)  is  this  year  forty-one,  as  against  fifty-one  in 
190(M)1.  Thirteen  of  these  hold  honorary  scholarships  (John 
Harvard)  and  twenty-eight  scholarships  with  stipend,  as  against 
fifteen  holding  honorary  scholarships  and  thirty-six  holding  scholar- 
ships with  stipend  in  the  preceding  year.  The  percentage  of  holders 
of  honorary  scholarships  in  this  group  is  thus  slightly  increased. 

In  the  Second  Group  there  are  forty  holders  of  honorary  scholar- 
ships (Harvard  College)  and  fifty-five  holders  of  scholarships  with 
stipend,  as  against  fifty- four  holders  of  honorary  scholarships  and 
fifty-two  holders  of  scholarships  with  stipend  in  190(M)1,  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  holders  of  honorary  scholarships. 

At  the  end  of  the  academic  year  Harvard  College  met  with  a  great 
loss :  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs,  for  eleven  years  Dean  of  the  College, 
resigned  from  that  position  to  become  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  an  appointment  which,  although  it  extended  the  breadth 
of  his  supervision,  nevertheless  loosened  the  firmly  knit  bonds  that 
gave  the  students  of  Harvard  College  the  peculiar  privilege  of  calling 
him  their  own.  Fortunate  in  the  possession  of  such  a  son,  the  Col- 
lege was  doubly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  claim  his  services  at  the 
time  he  gave  them.  For  years  the  growing  number  of  students  had 
made  the  administration  of  the  countless  details  of  their  relation  to 
the  College  by  so  large  a  body  as  the  Faculty  cumbersome  and  waste- 
ful. In  1890  the  administration  of  government  was  re-adjusted,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1890-91  saw  most  matters  of  the 
administration  of  the  three  Departments,  which  had  been  organized 
under  the  Faculty,  entrusted  to  Administrative   Boards,  and  the 
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Faculty,  as  a  body,  free  to  consider  the  larger  questions  of  univer- 
sity policy.  The  first  year  of  so  important  a  change  could  be  called 
only  one  of  experiment,  the  success  of  which  could  not  be  judged  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months.  Time  was  needed.  Twelve  years  of  trial 
have  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  change ;  and  to  Professor  Briggs,  who 
became  the  head  of  the  College  Administrative  Board  in  its  second 
year  of  existence,  is  due  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  new  plan. 
A  study  of  the  Catalogues  and  the  records  of  the  Administrative 
Board  for  the  last  eleven  years  gives  but  faintly  an  outline  of  the 
work  he  has  done.  In  the  first  year  of  his  administration  the  stu- 
dents numbered  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  in  the  last, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- three.  While  he  was  Dean, 
the  University  conferred  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  more 
than  four  thousand  men :  more  than  five  thousand  have  known  him 
as  an  administrative  ofiScer,  and  have  been  better  men  because  they 
have  known  him,  —  a  just  man,  tender  yet  clear-sighted,  who  in 
protecting  the  College  never  once  forgot  the  individual.  No  one  of 
all  this  army  has  ever  felt  himself  neglected  or  without  a  friend. 
But  in  enduring  value  his  services  go  even  beyond  this,  for  he  has 
given  a  definite  form  to  the  administrative  policy  of  the  College,  and 
set  an  example  for  all  who  may  succeed  him.  The  minutes  of  the 
Board  show  but  a  few  of  the  perplexing  and  diflScult  questions  with 
which  he,  as  the  officer  whose  delicate  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the 
law,  has  had  to  deal,  —  petitions  for  an  exception  to  every  rule 
the  College  has  ever  made,  the  spurring  on  of  the  lazy,  the  en- 
couragement of  plodders,  the  punishment  of  wrong  doers ;  —  only 
in  the  hearts  of  men  are  written  the  full  records  of  his  untiring 
patience,  his  boundless  faith,  and  the  sympathy  that  has  made  each 
man  his  brother. 

B.  S.  HURLBUT,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Scientific  School  I  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  this  School   in   the  last 

academic  year  and  their  distribution  in  the  several  groups  and 
classes  is  indicated  in  the  following  tables. 

registration    BT   OLA8SE8. 

ClaM.                                                               1900-01.  1001-02. 

Fourth-Year 69  76 

Third-Yewr 66  88 

Second-Year 136  141 

First-Year 165  167 

Specials _82  _87 

Totals 607  549 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

One 68  59 

Two 14  16 

Three 10  6 

Four 6  4 

FiTe ^  J 

Totals 82  87 

REGISTRATION    FOR    ADMISSION    EXAMINATIONS. 

Yeur.                                    Preliminary.            FinaL  TotaL 

1901 68         216  284 

1902 82         176  257 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   STUDENTS    IN    FOUR-TEAR  PROGRAMMES. 

Programme.                                                1900-01.  1001-OS. 

Ciril  Engineering 62  56 

Mechanical  Engineering 64  82 

Electrical  Engineering 42  49 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 42  67 

Architecture 26  29 

Landscape  Architecture 11  9 

Chemistry 21  82 

Greology 6  5 

Biology 10  12 

Anatomy,  etc 31  30 

Teachers  of  Science 22  21 

General  Science 170  167 

Totals 607  649 
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The  most  notable  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  attendance  in 
the  several  programmes  are  to  be  found  in  the  decrease  in  the  number 
registered  in  General  Science  and  a  considerable  gain  in  some  of  the 
programmes  of  Engineering  and  in  Mining. 

It  is  evident  that  when  in  1903  the  examinations  for  admission  to 
this  School  no  longer  differ  in  the  amount  of  time  required  for  pre- 
paration from  those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  the  attendance 
in  the  course  in  General  Science  will  be  somewhat  further  reduced. 
It  appears  probable,  however,  that  this  reduction  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  discontinue  this  programme.  It  is, 
indeed,  likely  that  for  some  time  thereafter  about  the  present  number 
of  students  will  resort  to  it.  The  reasons  for  this  resort  are,  in  part, 
to  be  found  in  the  convenient  opportunity  which  this  programme 
affords  to  a  considerable  number  of  students  who,  having  entered  on 
some  one  of  the  four-year  courses  in  special  subjects,  such  as  Engi- 
neering, find,  for  one  reason  or  another,  that  they  do  not  desire  to 
go  forward  to  the  degree  in  that  programme.  By  transferring  to  the 
course  in  General  Science  these  persons  are  able  to  widen  their  field 
of  study,  though  in  most  instances  they  make  the  required  degree 
of  concentration  of  their  work  in  the  department  in  which  they  began. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  number  of  men  have  of  late  years  transferred 
from  the  programmes  of  Engineering  to  that  of  General  Science,  and 
in  their  new  positions  have  elected  to  do  the  required  advanced  woric 
by  going  on  with  some  of  the  advanced  subjects  required  in  the  pro- 
gramme they  have  left.  Among  the  subjects  demanded  of  those  who 
take  their  degree  in  General  Science  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Engineering  are  Calculus  and  Mechanics.  Several 
persons  who  have  thus  obtained  a  modified  course  in  Engineering 
have  entered  on  professional  careers  in  that  field,  and  have  apparently 
been  successful  in  their  work. 

The  above-described  use  of  the  programme  in  General  Science, 
whereby  students  who  are  unfitted  for,  or  who  may  not  desire  to  pur- 
sue, the  limited  and  arduous  courses  prescribed  in  the  special  pro- 
grammes may  follow  a  freer,  yet  well-selected,  course  of  study  will 
of  itself  warrant  the  maintenance  of  the  system  that  affords  such 
opportunities.  It  is,  in  a  word,  valuable  as  a  remedy  for  such  hard- 
ships as  arise  from  the  rigidity  and  strenuousness  of  the  demands 
made  in  the  several  professional  schemes  leading  to  the  degree. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  service  the  programme  in  General 
Science  is  useful  for  the  reason  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
those  students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  general  elective  course  but 
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with  a  ooncentration  in  some  field  of  sdence,  all  their  work  being 
chosen  with  the  consent  and  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  expert 
advisers.  Experience  has  shown  that  some  parents  and  students 
prefer  this  arrangement  to  that  of  free  election  such  as  the  College 
affords.  Thus  while  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Scientific  School  will  undoubtedly  lessen  the 
resort  to  the  programme  of  General  Science  on  the  part  of  the  class 
of  students  who  have  found  it  easier  to  enter  the  Scientific  School 
than  the  College,  it  appears  probable  that  the  group  will,  for  other 
reasons,  continue  to  be  useful. 

It  now  begins  to  be  evident  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  this  School  is  seriously  taxing  the  teaching 
resources  of  the  public  high  schools  whence  come  the  greater  number 
of  our  candidates  for  admission  to  regular  standing.  As  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  list  of  entrance  requirements  the  subjects  com- 
monly taught  in  the  public  high  schools,  viz.,  English,  French  or 
German,  History,  Elementary  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Greometry, 
make  up  but  thirteen  points  or  one-half  of  the  number  to  be  required 
in  1903  for  admission  clear  of  conditions.  Assuming  that  the  school 
provides  instruction  equivalent  to  the  advanced  as  well  as  to  the 
elementary  requirement  in  either  French  or  German,  or  the  elemen- 
tary in  both  French  and  German,  then  the  number  of  points  that 
school  covers  is  fifteen.  If  training  in  the  elementary  and  advanced 
requirements  in  both  languages  is  provided  for,  the  number  is 
increased  to  seventeen.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  very  few 
high  schools  afford  any  such  extensive  training  in  the  modem 
languages.  As  for  the  requirement  in  Physics  or  Chemistry,  a 
training  BuflScient  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  examiners  is  to  be 
had  in  just  as  small  a  proportion  of  our  country  high  schools ;  so  that 
students  from  those  institutions  cannot,  in  most  instances,  present 
all  of  the  subjects  which  it  is  desired  that  they  should  bring,  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  first  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  fifteen  points,  even  if  no  failure  is 
encountered,  the  candidate  has  still  to  pass  in  studies  aggregat- 
ing nine  points  in  order  to  be  admitted  ''dear."  These  points 
can  be  most  easily  won,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  by  passing 
in  elementary  Latin  and  elementary  Greek,  each  of  which  counts  for 
four  points,  and  in  some  other  subject  counting  for  one  point,  as, 
for  instance.  Trigonometry.  As  the  requirement  now  stands,  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  candidate  to  make  up  a  total  of  twenty-four  points  in 
languages  alone.     No  offering  such  as  this,  or  in  any  considerable 
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measui'e  approaching  it,  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  made ;  but  the 
possibility  indicates  that  the  linguistic  studies  which  may  be  offered 
for  entrance  are  relatively  excessive. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  list  of  subjects  which  may  be  offered  for 
entrance  more  nearly  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  high 
schools,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has,  within  a  year,  added 
to  the  list  from  which  the  required  number  of  points  may  be  made 
up  these  additional  studies,  viz..  Civics,  Economics,  Architectural 
Drawing,-  and  Harmony.  In  the  opinion  of  those  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  management  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  the 
two  first  named  are  now  sufi9ciently  well  taught  in  many  high  schools 
to  enable  students  to  pass  suitable  examinations.  The  fourth  study, 
that  of  Harmony,  though  not  taught  in  many  such  schools,  has  found 
a  place  in  a  considerable  number,  and  is  likely  to  be  generally 
adopted.  Among  the  reasons  for  adopting  these  new  subjects  for 
entrance,  and  not  the  least  important,  is  that  young  men  who  enter 
on  any  of  the  programmes  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  except 
that  in  General  Science,  are  necessarily  limited  during  their  four 
years  of  work  to  subjects  immediately  pertaining  to  the  professions 
they  intend  to  enter.  It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  they  pur- 
sue in  the  preparatory  schools  some  of  the  studies  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph. 

During  the  last  academic  year  the  new  buildings  designed  for  the 
service  of  the  Departments  of  Engineering,  Geology,  and  Architec- 
ture have  been  completed  and  put  to  use.  They  have  proved  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  several  needs.  There  i*emain  to  be  provided 
adequate  quarters  for  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  which  is  now  by 
far  the  worst-housed  part  of  the  University.  Some  relief  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature  has  been  provided  by  the  shed  on  the  south  side  of  Boyls- 
ton  Hall,  but  in  order  to  make  a  fit  provision  for  courses  in  Economic 
Chemistry,  such  as  the  School  should  offer,  very  much  more  room  is 
needed.     There  is  an  evident  demand  for  such  instruction. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  and  is 
easily  maintained.  During  the  year,  sixty-nine  students  were  put 
on  probation  for  inadequate  performance  of  duty.  One  was  sus- 
pended for  making  a  false  statement.  One  was  dismissed.  During 
the  ten  years  in  which  I  have  served  as  Dean  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  serious  offences.  At  present 
breaches  of  order  are  with  rare  exceptions  limited  to  mere  pranks. 
It  is  likely  that  this  gain  is  in  part  due  to  the  bettered  traditions  of 
the  undergraduate  body,  which   have  been  brought  about  by  the 
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adqiirable  system  of  the  Students'  Reception  Committee,  an  associa- 
tion of  the  leading  men  of  the  upper  classes  who,  as  individuals, 
meet  the  newcomers  and  set  them  in  a  fair  way. 

There  was  but  one  death  during  the  year,  that  of  Louis  Howard 
Switzer,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November 

7th,  1901. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  receipts  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  University  in  Cambridge,  while  the 
expenditures  have  grown  less  in  proportion.  A  fee  or  subscription 
from  each  student  of  $16.72  a  year  would  be  sufficient  to  maintwi 
the  sports  on  their  present  scale  without  gate  receipts,  by  means  of 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  money  is  raised.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  money  that  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Graduate  Treasurer 
is  subscribed  by  graduates  or  students. 

Four  other  tables  are  added,  to  indicate  the  separate  items  of 
expense  for  the  most  popular  sports. 

Foot'baU.  —  It  will  appear  that  the  expenditures  for  foot-ball  are 
steadily  increasing.  The  outfit  and  supplies  for  candidates  are 
expensive,  as  they  require  a  variety  of  safeguards  against  injury 
while  on  the  field.  The  number  of  candidates  who  try  for  the  teams 
is  much  larger  than  it  was  when  the  sole  idea  was  the  production 
of  one  team.  The  foot-ball  squad,  after  the  weeding  out  of  the 
unavailables,  often  numbers  sixty  men,  as  the  possibility  of  injuiy 
renders  it  necessary  to  have  several  substitutes  for  each  place.  Pub- 
lic attention  has  so  often  been  called  to  the  dangerous  side  of  the 
game,  that  the  following  list  of  injuries  for  the  seasons  of  1900  and 
1901  is  supplied  from  the  records  of  the  attending  surgeons. 

Table  VII. 

1900  1901 

Muscle  and  bone  bmises 6  14 

Injuries  about  shoulder 4  7 

"          **      knee 12  16 

"          **      ankle 4  10 

Cuts 4  4 

Dislocations, — elbow 1  1 

daricle 1  1 

shoulder 8  1 

finger 1 

Fractures,  —  nasal  bones 8  8 

clavicle 1 

radius 1 

ulna 1 

metacarpal 1 

rib 1 

fibula 1  __ 

88  61 

Mere  bruises  and  contusions  are  not  recorded  where  they  did  not 
take  a  player  out  of  a  subsequent  game.  The  average  period  of 
disability  was  ten  days,  although  this  does  not  signify  that  the 
men  were  laid  up  for  that  period.     In  many  cases  they  were  simply 
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kept  out  of  practice  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  they  were  able 
to  attend  lectures.  None  of  the  injuries  above  recorded  were  fol- 
lowed with  i)ermanent  disability,  or  with  serious  after-effects.  There 
were  241  who  played  foot-ball  more  or  less,  but  not  all  of  them  were 
strong  enough  to  make  even  the  class  teams.  The  casualties  were, 
therefore,  about  25  per  cent,  of  all  who  became  candidates  for  the 
sport.  This  fact  indicates  not  necessarily  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ducting the  game  without  danger,  but  rather  the  desirability  of 
changes  in  the  rules,  to  make  it  less  hazardous,  and  also  more 
interesting. 

At  present  a  premium  is  put  on  weight  and  physical  strength 
rather  than  on  skill  and  activity,  although  the  latter  are  undoubtedly 
useful  to  a  player.  *  So  far  as  could  be  discovered  by  the  doctors,  no 
deaths  have  ever  been  traced  directly  to  injuries  received  on  a  Har- 
vard field.  There  is  no  permanent  record  covering  a  long  period  of 
years  to  show  whether  the  game  is  now  more  or  less  dangerous  than 
it  was  in  former  years.  Some  indication  may  be  obtained  from  the 
average  expenditure  for  medical  attendance  and  massage.  For  the 
three  yeai-s  ending  June,  1893,  this  was  $1,103.94;  for  the  three 
years  ending  June,  1902,  it  was  $1,272.57.  This  comparison  may 
not  be  wholly  satisfactory,  as  the  medical  attendance  has  always  been 
rendered  by  physicians  interested  enough  in  the  students  to  give  their 
services  at  merely  nominal  rates.  The  game  is  essentially  a  weeding 
process  for  the  selection  of  the  most  powerful  men,  rather  than  a 
developer.  At  the  same  time  it  leads  many  young  men  to  take  an 
interest  in  outdoor  life  who  would  otherwise  pay  little  attention  to 
the  care  of  the  body. 

Base-ball.  — The  number  of  candidates  for  base-ball  has  increased 
of  recent  years,  and  the  interest  in  the  game  is  fairly  measured  by 
the  receipts.  The  same  care  and  attention  are  given  to  the  training 
of  the  men  as  in  foot-ball.  No  injuries  were  reported  during  the  last 
season. 

Rowing.  —  The  table  of  expenditures  for  rowing  shows  only  part 
of  the  total  expense,  as  the  Newell  and  Weld  clubs  require  almost 
as  much  money  as  the  University  crew.  The  total  average  per  year 
for  rowing  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  $13,854.97,  or  about 
the  same  as  is  paid  in  foot-ball,  and  the  number  of  men  benefited  has 
been  twice  as  great.  The  growth  of  interest  in  rowing  of  recent  years 
has  been  very  marked,  and  presents  some  difficulties  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  providing  accommodations.  The  new  boat  house  already 
needs  a  large  addition  to  its  locker  space.  Among  the  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  is  one  requiring  that  no  student  shall 
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become  a  member  of  a  crew  who  does  not  know  how  to  swim.  Up 
to  this  time  the  only  practicable  method  of  enforcing  this  rule  has 
been  to  question  the  students  who  ask  for  boats  at  the  boat  houses, 
and  this  has  proved  sufficient  during  the  past  year.  At  the  same 
time,  students  are  occasionally  tempted  to  go  into  a  crew  without 
clearly  establishing  their  ability  to  swim. 

Trcick  Athletics.  — The  number  of  candidates  for  the  track  games 
has  fallen  off  somewhat,  although  there  is  a  continued  interest  in  the 
events.  There  is  not  the  element  of  team  competition  in  these  games 
which  seems  to  be  necessary  to  lead  men  to  the  field.  They  are 
contests  in  bodily  activity  rather  than  in  skill.  Another  consider- 
ation is  that  the  removal  of  the  track  to  Soldier's  Field  has  made  it 
less  convenient  to  individuals  who  are  not  drawn  out  of  doors  by 
their  friends. 

Minor  Sports.  —  The  interest  in  the  minor  sports  has  increased, 
and  the  number  of  students  who  take  part  in  them  is  about  equal  to 
that  in  the  larger  sports.  The  Athletic  Ck>mmittee  has  encouraged 
them  only  in  proportion  to  their  value  as  developers. 

Grounds  and  Buildings.  —  It  will  appear  from  Table  II  that  a 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  used  for  permanent  improvements. 
Unfortunately,  part  of  this  has  gone  into  wooden  seats  which  are 
destined  to  be  short-lived.  It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Committee 
to  grade  and  drain  the  marsh  outside  of  what  was  the  old  Soldier's 
Field.  During  the  past  year  four  acres  of  this  was  sown  with  grass 
seed  and  is  now  in  good  condition  for  use.  There  is  a  constant 
demand  for  additional  opportunities  for  out-of-door  sports.  One 
improvement  that  must  shortly  be  made  is  the  replacement  of  the 
old  wooden  stands  on  each  side  of  the  foot-ball  field.  These  demand 
a  constantly  increasing  expenditure  for  repairs.  Plans  for  new 
stands  have  been  prepared  by  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Worcester  and  the  advice  of  Mr.  McKim. 
Money  has  been  reserved  every  year  from  the  athletic  income  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  these  plans,  but  the  total  amount  necessary 
to  put  up  a  sightly  structure  has  so  far  been  prohibitive.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  proposed  stands  may  be  in  process  of  construction  during 
the  coming  spring  in  order  that  a  large  expense  for  additions  and 
repairs  to  the  old  stands  may  be  saved. 

Eligibility  Rules. — The  enforcement  of  eligibility  rules  has  become 
almost  a  matter  requiring  special  training  for  the  purpose  and  special 
information  about  every  athlete  who  contemplates  taking  part  on  one 
of  the  Harvard  teams.  The  cases  which  have  been  ruled  on  during  the 
year  have  been  those  of  extremely  technical  violations  of  well-known 
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raleB.  That  against  professionalism,  made  at  a  time  when  abuses 
were  glaring,  has  reached  the  point  where  a  young  man  must  be 
excluded  from  any  important  team  if  he  has  ever  instructed  a  child 
in  physical  exercise  of  any  kind  for  money ;  and  some  of  the  rulings 
seem  absurd.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  only  one  course  open  to  an 
honorable  body  of  men,  and  that  is  to  enforce  rules  established  in 
good  faith  until  they  can  be  modified  by  mutual  agreement  with  other 
colleges.  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  numerous  disputes  in  the 
present  keen  rivalry  among  the  colleges  for  winning  teams.  Viola- 
tions of  rules  can  so  easily  be  hidden  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
them ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  student  is  induced  by  a  graduate  or  other 
students  to  go  to  a  university  to  take  part  in  athletic  sports  for  a 
direct  or  indirect  money  inducement,  the  facts  cannot  be  ascertained. 
This  has  led  to  a  feeling  among  a  number  of  those  interested  in 
athletic  sports  that  the  only  measure  of  eligibility  should  be  scholar- 
ship, leaving  the  individual  sports  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
would  mean  that  public  opinion  must  be  depended  upon  to  maintain 
decency  in  the  sports.  Public  opinion  can  act  only  through  well- 
established  rules  and  prec^edent,  and  these  must  be  definitely  formu- 
lated, if  we  are  to  have  uniformity  of  practice,  without  which 
misunderstandings  are  common.  There  is  only  one  basis  upon 
which  amateur  sports  can  be  conducted  in  colleges,  and  that  is  to 
assume  that  all  the  men  going  into  the  sports  are  gentlemen  and  that 
they  will  declare  the  facts  in  any  case  where  their  eligibility  under 
established  rules  is  questioned.  A  detective  system  for  spying  out 
the  previous  records  of  the  young  men  is  not  only  unacademic  but  it 
is  also  indecent.  Unfortunately,  the  desire  to  play  sometimes  mis- 
leads students  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  rules.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  conferences  among  the  universities  and  colleges  the  spirit 
may  be  improved,  and  the  proper  interest  in  the  games  maintained, 
so  that  they  may  become  builders  of  character  as  well  as  developers 
of  the  body.  The  next  conference  of  the  larger  Eastern  universities 
will  be  held  in  Cambridge. 

CoacJies  and  Trainers,  —  The  payment  of  coaches  has  been  a 
subject  of  anxious  consideration  by  the  Committee.  After  much 
discussion,  a  small  salary,  more  or  less  as  compensation  for  loss 
of  time  in  an  office,  was  voted  to  one  of  the  graduates  for  foot-ball 
coaching.  A  larger  sum,  collected  privately  by  graduates  wholly 
outside  of  the  Committee,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  added  to  this  as  a  salary.  While  there  seems  to  be  no 
moral  objection  to  a  coach's  receiving  pay  for  his  services,  as  the 
question  is  one  mainly  of  policy  in  promoting  amateur  sports,  there 
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is  every  reason  why  the  facts  should  not  be  concealed  from  the 
members  of  the  University.     The  Conmiittee  has  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion to  face,  as  it  is  now  the  custom  in  many  of  the  colleges  and 
large  schools  to  pay  salaries  to  coaches  and  instructors  in  outdoor 
sports.     Newly  graduated  students  who  have  been  members  of  teams 
easily  obtain  such  positions  in  the  secondary  schools.      It  would^ 
therefore,  be  decidedly  exceptional  for  any  large  university  to  give 
up  all  payment  for  assistance  on  the  athletic  fields.     The  practice  of 
paying  coaches  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  game  a  profession  rather 
than  a  sport.     Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  genuine  sport  a  useful 
reform  could  be  efifected  by  intercollegiate  agreement  to  have  no  paid 
coaches  or  officers  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
teams.     On  the  other  hand,  the  guidance  of  the  physician  or  trainer 
in  diet  and  in  the  care  of  the  body  is  needed  by  students.     Other- 
wise, their  inexperience  is  likely  to  lead  them  into  excesses.     The 
distinction   between  the  two  classes  of  men  is  simple  in  theory. 
The  amateur  coach   shares  with   the   captain  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  a  group  of  youths  acting  as  a  team,  and 
the  trainer  or  instructor  looks  after  the  men  individually,  as  a  matter 
of  health,  skill,  and  diet.     So  long  as  this  distinction  is  made,  there 
is  no  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  trainer  to  assist  in  looking  about 
the  country  for  likely  athletic  material,  and  the  colleges  may  be  left 
to  develop  the  young  men  who  come  to  them  naturally.     Each  sport 
has  its  own  special  requirements,  however,  which  render  a  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  men  difficult  to  maintain  in  practice.     For 
instance,  in  rowing  there  are  three  separate  sides  to  the  sport :  one  is 
the  proper  handling  of  the  body  by  the  individual,  another  is  the  proper 
rigging  of  the  boat  and  seats,  and  the  third  is  the  cooperation  of 
individuals  to  make  a  crew  which  acts  as  one  man.     These  may  well 
demand  the  services  of  two  different  classes  of  men,  —  the  instructor, 
who  is  present  at  the  boat  house  at  all  times  to  look  after  students 
who  have  had  little  experience  in  rowing;  and  the  coach,  to  look 
after  the  men  acting  as  a  crew.     It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many 
men  who  know  how  to  rig  a  boat,  and  this  knowledge  is  as  likely 
to  be  found  among  the  amateur  coaches  as  among   professionals, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  mechanics  and  experience.     An 
extension  of  the  paid  coach  system  would  be  unfortunate  for  Harvard 
sports,  and  ultimately  would  certainly  detract  much  from  the  interest 
in  them. 

IRA  N.  HOLLIS. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sm, — As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  I  have  the  honor  to 
sabmit  my  report  apon  the  School  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  were  Professors 
Toy,  Jackson,  Davis,  M.  Warren,  Strobel,  von  Jagemann,  Hart, 
Kittredge,  Mtinsterberg,  M.  B6cher,  and  the  Dean  of  the  School. 
The  only  member  who  had  not  been  in  service  daring  the  previous 
year  was  Professor  B6cher;  he  replaced  Professor  Byerly.  The 
Board  met  seven  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  in  this  report  are,  first,  the  member- 
ship of  the  School;  secondly,  the  degrees  for  which  recommenda- 
tions were  made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  holders  of  these 
degrees ;  thirdly,  fellowships  and  scholarships ;  and,  fourthly,  mis- 
cellaneous topics,  which  include  married  men  as  fellows  or  scholars, 
the  printing  of  the  Doctors'  dissertations,  a  proposed  Graduate  Hall, 
and  other  subjects.  Much  information  about  the  School  may  be 
given  in  tabular  form,  and  in  tables  which  for  the  most  part  explain 
themselves. 

I.  Nomber  and  clMsification  of  stodents  (Resident  and  Non-Resident ;  stu- 
dents doing  fnll  or  partial  work;  fields  of  stndy;  length  of  connec- 
tion with  the  School ;  holders  of  Bachelors*  and  of  higher  degrees)  : 
1899-1900,  1900-01,  1901-02. 
II.   Resident  Students  doing  fnll  work,  and  Non-Resident  Students :  1886-1903. 
in.   Percentage  of  students  in  their  first  and  following  years :  1896-1902. 
IT.   Colleges  and  Universities  represented,  with  degrees  held  :  1901-02. 
y.   Percentage  of  students  from  other  colleges :  1890-1902. 
VI.   Percentage  of  Bachelors'  degrees  of  different  kinds :  1897-1902. 
VII.   Colleges  and  Universities  represented  by  foar  or  more  graduates  in  the 
School:  1897-98,  1898-99,  1899-1900,  1900-01,  1901-02. 
VIII.   Birthplaces  of  Gradaate  Students :  1895-1902. 
IX.   Residences  of  Gradaate  Students  :  1899-1902. 
X.   Recommendations  for  degrees  in  1900,  1901,  1902. 
XI.   Divisions  and  Departments  in  which  recommendations  for  the  higher 

degrees  were  made  in  1902. 
XII.   Age  of  Gradaate  Students  recommended  for  the  Masters*  and  Doctors' 
degrees:  1902. 

XIII.  Age  of  Graduate  Stadents  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Philosophy:  1897-1902. 

XIV.  Age  of  Graduate  Fellows  and  Scholars  in  1901-02. 

XV.   Fellowships  and  Scholarships :  numbers  and  classifications  of  applicants 
and  appointees  in  1900-01,  1901-02,  1902-08. 
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The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  for  1901-02  was 
three  hundred  and  fifteen,  a  smaller  number  than  in  the  two  previous 
years.  This  number  does  not  include  a  few  men  who  were  in  the 
School  for  a  period  of  less  than  six  weeks  at  the  opening  of  the 
year.  Besides  these  three  hundred  and  fifteen  persons,  who  were 
actually  members  of  the  School,  might  be  reckoned  twenty-eight 
members  of  the  Class  of  1902  in  Harvard  College  who,  in  their 
Senior  year,  were  pursuing  studies  that  had  been  approved  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  School  lost  one  member  by  death  after  the  close  of  the  year. 
Wilfred  Alexis  Alward,  of  New  Brunswick,  a  high  minded  and  pro- 
mising student  of  history,  was  drowned  on  July  17,  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals.  When  he  might  have  saved  his  own  life  he  gave  it  up  that 
others  might  be  saved. 

Table  I.  —  Number  and  Classification  of  Students. 

1890-1900.      1900-01.        1901-02. 

I.   Resident   Students  doing   full  work  in  the  ^ 

School  for  the  whole  academic  year    ...    227  226  218 
Resident  Students  not  doing  full  work  or  not 
working  for  the  whole  year  as  resident  stu- 
dents         99            113  86 

—  326     339      —  304 

Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships    .13  14  11 

Non-Resident  Students  not  holding  fellowships        2  0  0 

—  16      —14      —     11 
II.   Students  whose  studies  lay  chiefly  in  ♦ 

1 .  Semitic  Languages  and  History 0  1  1 

2.  Ancient  Languages  (Classics  and  Sanskrit)      55  47  41 

3.  Modern  Languages  (including  Comparative 

Literature) 83  75  70 

4.  History  and  Political  Science 54  53  52 

5.  Philosophy  (including  Education)   ....  48  65  41 

6.  Fine  Arts  (includmg  Architecture)     ...  4  4  6 

7.  Music 1  1  1 

8.  Mathematics 12  20  17 

9.  Engineering 4  6  6 

10.  Physics 10  14  13 

11.  Chemistry 17  19  21 

12.  Biology 21  21  23 

13.  Geology 10  14  13 

14.  Americnn  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  .    .  3  3  2 

Unclassed  Students 19  10  8 

—  341       —  363      —  316 

*  For  detailed  statistics  as  to  the  nnmber  of  Graduate  Students  enrolled  in  the  Tarious  coorvM 
of  instruction  offered  hy  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  see  the  Report  of  the  Deaa,  pp.  06-01. 
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III.  Firat-year  Students 181 

Second-year  Students 85 

Third-year  Students 38 

Fourth-year  Students 24 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 13 

—  341       — 

IV.  A.B.*s  and  S.B.'s  of  Hanrard  University  and 

of  no  other  institution 101  101  94 

A.B.*s  and   S.B.'s   (and   holders  of   similar 

degrees)  of  other  institutions  and  also  of 

Harvard  University 88  88  48 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of 

A.B.  or  S.B 207  219  178 

841     858    815 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A  .M., 

S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 108  110  100 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A  .B .  or 

S.B.,  but  not  of  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.     84  88  90 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts, 

Philosophy,  or  Science 149  155  125 

341     353    815 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  ordinarily  granted  to  holders 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  good  colleges  and  to  a  few  other  persons 
of  maturity.  Though  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  open  to 
Students  in  the  Graduate  School,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Board 
to  advise  recent  graduates  of  other  colleges  who  seek  this  degree 
to  secure  admission  to  the  Senior  Class.  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  were  represented  in  the  School  in  1901-02  are  named 
in  Tables  IV  and  VII. 

The  foregoing  table  (Table  I)  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of 
the  students  of  the  School  and  is  given  for  convenience  of  compari- 
son for  the  three  successive  academic  years,  1899-1900,  1900-01, 
1901-02.  My  comments  upon  this  table  will  have  reference,  first, 
to  the  members  of  the  School  in  general  and  to  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  them ;  secondly,  to  their  fields  of  study ;  thirdly,  to  their 
period  of  residence,  and,  fourthly,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  School 
draws  its  members  from  Harvard  University  as  contrasted  with  other 
institutions. 

Of  the  Resident  Students  two  hundred  and  eighty  were  in  attend- 
ance throughout  the  whole  year.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and 
eighteen,  including  all  holders  of  fellowships  and  scholarships,  were 
engaged  in  what  is  technically  defined  as  a  complete  year  of  work 
(four  courses  of  advanced  grade  or  their  equivalent)  or  were  doing  a 
larger  amount  of  work.  Sixty-two  of  the  number  in  residence 
throughout  the  year  were  doing  partial  work,  which  ranged  from 
a  half -course  (in  six  cases)  to  three  courses.      Of  the  remaining 
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twenty-four  Resident  Students,  seven  entered  after  November  1, 
1901,  and  seventeen  withdrew  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  foregoing  table  (II)  gives  the  statistics,  since  1886-87 
when  such  statistics  were  first  recorded,  of  Resident  Students  doing 
full  or  partial  work,  and  of  Non-Resident  Students.  The  Graduate 
School  contains  two  distinct  classes  of  students :  the  first  class  is 
made  up  of  the  regular  students,  men  who  are  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  their  studies ;  the  second  class  is  composed  of  men  to  whom 
study  in  the  School  is  a  secondary  matter,  the  larger  part  of  their 
time  and  energies  being  given  to  the  pui*suit  of  a  profession  or  to 
other  similar  occupations.  Through  the  former  class  —  which  has 
been  proportionately  increasing  from  year  to  year — the  School  does 
its  most  effective  work,  but  the  latter  class  is  extremely  important. 
In  the  year  1901-02  about  one-fifth  of  the  Resident  Students  were 
registered  for  less  than  full  work.  Of  the  sixty-two  men  who  in  this 
year  were  doing  partial  work  throughout  the  year,  twenty-nine  were 
teachers  at  this  University  either  as  assistants  or  as  instructors; 
nineteen  were  teachers  in  actual  service  in  neighboring  colleges  or 
schools ;  three  were  clergymen  in  charge  of  congregations ;  two  were 
students  in  a  neighboring  theolc^cal  institution,  and  the  remaining 
nine  consisted  mainly  of  students  who  had  nearly  completed  the 
requirements  for  the  higher  degree  and  found  it  necessary  to  regis- 
ter  only  for  a  small  amount  of  instruction.  Several  of  the  teachers 
referred  to  above  were  enrolled  in  the  courses  on  education  and 
teaching.  As  I  have  remarked  in  previous  reports,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers  in  the  colleges 
and  schools  of  eastern  Massachusetts  might  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  advanced  work  that  are  offered  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  group  of  Non-Resident  Students  in  1901-02  included  only 
holders  of  travelling  fellowships. 

The  second  division  of  Table  I  indicates  in  general  the  several 
fields  of  learning  and  science  in  which  the  work  of  the  students 
chiefly  lay.  Classification  here  is  difficult,  since  in  the  case  of 
some  students  the  work  of  each  lies  in  more  than  one  department, 
a  fact  that  cannot  be  noted  in  this  table.  Detailed  information 
about  the  choice  of  studies  of  Graduate  Students  in  the  several 
Departments  may  be  obtained  from  the  statistics  which  are  given 
in  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (see 
above,  pages  65  to  91).  The  steady  attraction,  which  varies  but 
slightly  from  year  to  year,  that  several  of  the  great  Departments 
of  learning  exercise  upon  advanced  students  is  apparent  from  the 
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table.     In  1901-02  the  Bubjects  of  study,  arranged  according  to  the 
namber  of  students  that  pursued  them,  were  :  — 

Modem  Languages,  Greology, 

History  |ind  Political  Science,  Physics, 

Ancient  Languages,  Fine  Arts, 

Philosophy  (including  Education),  Engineering, 

Biology,  American  Archaeology, 

Chemistry,  Semitic, 

Mathematics,  Music. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  was  an  almost  equal  division  of  the 
students  between  the  three  great  groups  of  the  languages,  ancient 
and  modern  (thirty-five  percent.),  the  historical  and  philosophical 
sciences  (thirty- two  per  cent.),  and  the  mathematical,  physical  and 
natural  sciences  (thirty-one  per  cent.).  As  compared  with  previous 
years  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students  of  the 
last  group,  though  it  still  remains  true  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  School  are  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  language  and  literature,  together  with  history  and  philosophy,  as 
contrasted  with  the  so-called  sciences. 

An  inspection  of  the  next  division  of  the  table  (and  of  Table  HI 
below)  shows  that  the  propoilion  of  students  who  were  in  the  School 
for  a  second  year  and  for  a  fourth  year  has  slightly  increased, 
whereas  that  for  men  in  their  first  year,  as  also  for  those  in  their 
third  year,  has  notably  diminished.  As  in  the  past,  about  one-half 
of  the  members  of  the  School  have  been  in  it  but  one  year ;  some- 
what less  than  half  of  these  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
(fifty-five)  or  Master  of  Science  (seven)  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
About  one-fourth  have  been  in  the  School  for  two  years  only,  while 
nearly  the  same  number  have  been  in  it  for  three  or  more  years.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  many  of  the  First- Year  Students  — 
those  of  them  who  have  pursued  Graduate  studies  elsewhere  —  their 
first  year  at  this  University  is  really  often  a  second  or  a  third  year  of 
Graduate  study.  Table  III  shows  that  for  the  last  six  years  the 
proportion  of  Second-Year,  Third-Year,  and  Fourth-Year  Students 
has  been  remarkably  uniform^  while  that  of  First- Year  Students  has 
somewhat  diminished  since  1898-99.  In  spite  of  this  diminution  it 
is  obvious  that  men  who  resort  to  the  Graduate  School  for  only  one 
year  of  work  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  majority  of  its  students, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  as 
effective  as  possible  this  single  year  at  the  University. 

The  members  of  the  Graduate  School  are  for  the  most  part  a 
company  of  rather   mature   young   men  who  have  on  the  average 
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devoted  a  considerable  time,  since  receiving  their  first  degree,  to 
intellectual  work  either  as  teachers  or  as  Graduate  Students  here  or 
elsewhere.  In  this  respect  the  Fii-st-Year  men  of  the  Graduate 
School  differ  essentially  from  the  First- Year  men  in  professional 
schools.  Of  the  First- Year  Students  in  1901-02  only  twenty-six  per 
cent,  entered  the  School  immediately  on  receiving  their  first  degree 
(42)  ;  about  twenty-one  per  cent,  were  one  year  out  of  college,  t.  e. 
had  received  their  degree  in  1900  (38) ;  about  seventeen  percent, 
had  received  their  degree  in  1899  (27) ;  eight  per  cent,  in  1898 
(12);  six  per  cent,  in  1897  (10),  while  the  remainder  —  about 
twenty-two  per  cent.  (33) — had  received  the  degree  in  1896  or 
earlier,  five  or  more  years  before  they  had  entered  the  School. 
Without  exception  the  seventy-four  per  cent,  who  had  been  one 
or  more  years  out  of  college  before  coming  to  the  School  had  been 
carrying  on  Graduate  studies  at  other  colleges  or  universities  or  had 
been  engaged  in  teaching,  or  both.  It  is  apparent  from  these  sta- 
tistics that  the  Graduate  School  as  yet  appears  to  make  no  strong 
appeal  to  very  young  men  in  the  Senior  classes  either  of  Harvard 
College  or  of  other  colleges.  The  relatively  advanced  age,  then,  of 
Graduate  Students  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  age  limit  that 
might  fitly  be  established  for  recipients  of  such  scholarships  and 
fellowships  as  carry  stipends. 

Table  III.  —  Percentage  op  Students  in  their  first  and 

FOLLOWING  tears:  1896-1902. 


1896-07. 

1807-M. 

1806-W. 

1890-1900. 

I90(Mn. 

1001-08. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Fhvt-year  Students  . 

51 

51 

55 

58 

54 

50 

Second-year  Students 

28 

25 

21 

25 

28 

26 

Third-year  Students . 

16 

15 

18 

11 

15 

12 

Fourth-year  Students 

and     Students    of 

longer  residence  . 

10 

9 

11 

11 

8 

12 

The  fourth  division  of  Table  I  shows  in  general  the  extent  to  which 
the  School  draws  its  members  from  Harvard  University  as  contrasted 
with  other  institutions  (for  specific  information  on  this  point  Tables 
IV  and  VII  may  be  consulted) .  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  held  a  degree  from  Harvard  University,  and  the 
remaining  forty  per  cent,  of  course  held  no  Harvard  degree;  in 
1900-01,  however,  these  percentages  were  fifty-six  and   forty-four 
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respectively.  This  difference  BhowB  that  the  loss  in  numbers  in 
1901-02  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  a  loss  in  men  from 
other  colleges,  an  inference  that  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  whereas 
in  1900-01  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  School  held  no 
Harvard  first  degree  in  Arts  or  Sciences,  in  1901-02  this  percentage 
had  dropped  to  fifty-six.     (See  Table  V,  and  p.  137.) 

Table  V. — Pebcbntaob  of  Students  fbom  other  Colleges. 


1896-97. 

1897-M. 

ISW  llv* 

18M-1900. 

190<M)1. 

IMl-OS. 

Percentage  of    Stu- 

dents   holding  no 

Harrard  degree    . 

40 

40 

41 

44 

44 

40 

Percentage  of   Stu- 

dents   holding   no 

Hanrard   first  de- 

gree   in    Arts    or 

Sciences    .... 

52 

55 

55 

61 

62 

56 

Tables  IV-VII  supplement  each  other  and  show  in  detail  the 
extent  to  which  the  different  higher  institations  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  represented  in  the  Graduate  School.  In  Table  IV 
are  given  the  various  colleges  and  universities  and  the  professional 
and  technical  schools  whose  graduates  were  members  of  the  School 
in  1901-02,  together  with  the  degrees  these  men  held  and  the  num- 
ber of  different  men  from  each  institution. 

These  tables  show  that  men  continue  to  come  to  the  Graduate 
School  from  colleges  and  universities  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  to  a  slight  extent,  from  those  in  Canada  and  foreign  lands.  The 
entire  number  of  institutions  represented  thus  is  one  hundred  and 
eleven.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  First- Year  men  thirty-one 
per  cent,  came  from  Harvard,  fourteen  per  cent,  from  other  New  Eng- 
land colleges,  thiity-four  per  cent,  from  colleges  in  the  central  states, 
nine  per  cent,  from  colleges  west  of  the  Mississippi,  only  four  per 
cent,  from  collies  in  the  southern  states,  while  seven  per  cent,  came 
from  Canadian  institutions.  This  comparatively  small  representa- 
tion of  the  South  among  the  First- Year  men  deserves  to  be  noted. 
Perhaps  this  condition  will  be  changed  for  the  future  by  the  Ftobody 
Scholarship  established  within  the  current  year  for  students  from 
Georgia. 

The  most  common  degree  held  by  members  of  the  School  was 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  next,  that  of  Master  of  Arts.     A  review 
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of  the  percentages  of  Bachelors'  degrees  for  the  past  five  years 
shows  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  gaining  slightly 
in  popularity  at  the  expense  both  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  of 
the  other  kinds  of  Bachelor's  degrees. 


Table  VI.  —  Percentaob  of  Bachelors'  Degrees  of 

DIFFERENT   KINDS:    1897-1902. 


1807-M. 

18O»-«0. 

1899-1900. 

190(M». 

1001-QS. 

A.B.'s 

84 

86 

84 

80 

84 

S.B.'s 

9 

8 

10 

11 

11 

Other  Bachelor  degrees  .   .   . 

7 

6 

6 

9 

5 

There  were  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Masters  of  Arts,  sixteen 
Masters  of  Science,  and  twelve  Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  the  School 
in  1901-02,  as  against  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  Masters  of 
Arts,  fifteen  Masters  of  Science,  and  twenty  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  increasing  popularity  of  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  is  of  course  the  consequence  of  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

There  is  but  a  slight  change  in  the  lists  of  colleges  which  have  for 
several  years  each  sent  four  or  more  representatives  to  the  Graduate 
School  (Table  Vll).  Leaving  Harvard  graduates  out  of  considera- 
tion, there  were  in  1896-97  fourteen  colleges  represented  by  four 
or  more  men;  1897-98,  eighteen;  1898-99,  fifteen;  1899-1900, 
twenty-four;  1900-01,  twenty-three;  1901-02,  seventeen. 

The  colleges  and  universities  that  have  been  steadiest  in  the  supply 
of  Graduate  Students  for  the  past  five  years,  each  sending  four  or 
more  each  year,  are  Amherst,  Brown,  California,  Toronto,  and  Yale. 
Other  colleges  that  within  this  period  have  sent  four  or  more  stu- 
dents, for  four  years,  are  Bowdoin,  Haverford,  Kansas,  Northwestern, 
Oberlin,  Tufts;  for  three  years,  Dalhousie,  Dartmouth,  Indiana, 
Leland  Stanford,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Wesleyan  (Conn.),  Western 
Reserve. 

In  my  last  report  I  gave  at  length  statistics  with  reference  to  the 
extent  to  which  members  of  the  School  have  pursued  Graduate 
studies  before  they  came  to  Harvard  University,  and  the  general 
subject  of  the  migration  of  Graduate  Students  has  been  exhaustively 
considered  in  a  paper  presented  by  Dean  Birge,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
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ties  held  in  February,  1902.  With  respect  to  members  of  the  School 
in  1901-02  I  will  only  add  that  ninety,  a  little  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  number,  had  carried  on  Graduate  studies  elsewhere ;  in 
1900-01  the  proportion  was  two-fifths;  in  1899-1900  it  was  about 
one-third.  This  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  tide  of  migration 
hither  has  been  temporarily  checked. 

With  the  migrants  might  well  be  grouped  teachers  who  are  in  the 
School  on  formal  leave  of  absence  and  expect  to  return  to  the  posi- 
tions they  have  left.  Ten  colleges  were  thus  represented  in  the 
School  in  1901-02,  and  five  preparatory  schools  or  institutions  of 
the  same  grade  were  similarly  represented.  This  enumeration  does 
not  include  the  lai^e  number  of  men  who  were  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  in  or  near  Cambridge  and  Boston,  either  in  the  University 
or  independently,  and  were  registered  for  partial  work.  There  were, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  twenty-nine  such  in  the  service  of  this 
University,  and  nineteen  other  teachers  registered  in  the  School. 

Table  VIII. — Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Students:  1895-1902. 


I 


i 


i 


Studenta  bom  in  the  New  England 

States 

Stadents  bom  in  other  Northern 

States  east  of   the    Mississippi 

River  

Students  bom  in  Southern  States 

east  of  the  Mississippi  River  .  . 
Students  bom  in  States  west  of  the 

Mississippi  River 

Students  bom  in  (he  Dominion  of 

Canada 

Students    bom    in    other   foreign 

countries     

Total  number  of  students    .   . 

Percentage  of  students  bom  in  New 
England 

!^ercentage  of  students  born  else- 
where   


181 

141 

121 

148 

122 

127 

85 

86 

89 

106 

119 

186 

19 

18 

19 

15 

17 

16 

25 

25 

26 

80 

84 

80 

16 

17 

18 

25 

28 

21 

23 

24 
806 

20 

17 

26 

28 

299 

298 

836 

841 

858 

44 

46 

41 

48 

86 

86 

56 

54 

59 

57 

64 

64 

107 


109 


11 


89 


22 


27 


815 


84 


66 
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Table  IX. — Restoences  op  Graduate  Students:  1899-1902. 

18M-1000.  1900-01.  IMl-OS. 

New  England  States 164  167  146 

Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  .   .      94  99  88 

Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  .   .      22  16  11 

States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 45  46  46 

Canada 19  18  19 

Foreign  countries 7  7  6 

841  868  816 

These  tables  (VIII,  IX)  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  stadents  in 
1901-02  were  bom  out  of  New  England,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
this  proportion  has  been  slowly  increasing  since  1895-96.  On  the 
other  hand,  almost  exactly  one-half  claim  residence  in  New  England. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  tables  proves  that  a  considerable  namber 
of  persons  not  bom  in  New  England  have  taken  up  their  permanent 
residence  in  it.  While  the  percentage  of  students  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  general  shows  no  very  marked  variation 
within  three  years,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  representation  of 
the  Southem  States  in  1901-02  is  one-half  what  it  was  three  years 
ago.  Assuming  that  the  same  number  of  advanced  students  from 
the  South  enter  northern  universities  from  year  to  year,  it  is  clear 
that  other  northern  institutions  are  gaining  in  such  students  at  the 
expense  of  Harvard  University. 

DEGREES. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  men  were  recommended*  for  the 
higher  degrees  at  Commencement,  1902,  one  more  than  in  the 
previous  year,  though  the  membership  of  the  School  in  that  year 
was  about  twelve  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1901-02. 

The  details  are  found  in  the  following  table  (X),  which  gives  in 
the  first  and  second  parts  the  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  any 
degree,  and  the  number  of  other  students  recommended  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  three  years,  1900,  1901, 1902.  In  the 
third  part  of  the  table  all  persons  recommended  for  the  higher 
degrees  are  classified  with  reference  to  their  previous  graduation 
as  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  of  Science. 

*  The  number  of  persons  recommended  each  year,  and  that  of  the  men  who 
actually  receive  the  degree,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  do  not  always 
agree.  Usually  a  few  of  the  candidates  recommended  do  not  receive  the  degree 
at  once.  The  degree  is  in  these  cases  ordinarily  conferred  in  a  later  year, 
^^as  of**  the  year  in  which  the  recommendation  was  made. 
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Table  X. — Recommendations  for  Degrees  in  1900-02. 


I.  Graduate  students  recommended  for  A.B.  . 
Graduate  studenta  recommended  for  A.M.  . 
Graduate  studenta  recommended  for  8.M.  . 
Graduate  students  recommended  for  Ph.D. 
Graduate  students  recommended  for  S.D.  . 


II.  College  Seniors  recommended  for  A.M.  .   . 

College  Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  Senioryear 

College  Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended for  S.M.  on  work  done  in  Senior  year 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M. 
on  special  courses  of  study 

Professional  students  recommended  for  Ph.D. 
on  special  courses  of  study 

Total  of  the  above  list 

Deduct  Graduate  students  recommended 
for  A.B 

Total  number  recommended  for  A.M.,  S.M., 
Ph.D.,  and  S.D 

m.  Harrard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not 

previously  graduated  elsewhere 

Harrard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or 
Science 


1900. 

1001. 

1 

1002. 

10 

18 

11 

100 

92 

94 

1 

9 

8 

85 

29 

28 

1  158 

0  148 

8  144 

0 

1 

1 

19 

28 

19 

1 

0 

0 

7 

8 

10 

0  27 

0 

82 

0  80 

180 

175 

174 

10 

18 

11 

170 


162 


168 


62 

59 

58 

22 

20 

81 

86  170 

88  162 

74  168 

Two  or  three  remarks  suggest  themselves  on  this  table.  Nearly 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  recommendations  for  the  higher  degrees  were 
made  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  who  had  never 
been  registered  in  the  Graduate  School,  thoi^h  the  Administrative 
Board  had  passed  upon  their  programmes  of  study.  In  this  cate- 
gory belong  nineteen  members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  1901  who  had 
completed  in  their  Senior  year  four  approved  courses  for  the  degree 
(*'  postponed  A.  M.'s"). 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  of  non-Harvard  men  who 
are  coming  up  for  the  higher  degrees,  to  which  I  called  attention 
in  my  last  report,  was  checked  in  1902.  In  this  year  about  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  men  recommended  for  the  higher  degrees  held 
no  first  degree  from  Hai'vard;  in  1901,  however,  over  fifty-one  per 
cent. ;  in  1900,  about  fifty  per  cent. ;  in  1899,  about  forty-four 
per  cent. 

The  largest  number  of  Masters  of  Arts  recommended  in  course 
at  this  University  was  that  of  1900,  when  there  were  one  hundred 
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and  thirty-two ;  in  1901  and  in  1902  the  number  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four;  in  1899,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three;  in  1898,  one 
hundred  and  seven,  a  number  that  had  not  been  exceeded  in  previous 
years,  except  in  1897,  when  one  hundred  and  thirteen  recommenda- 
tions were  made. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Graduate  School  who  are  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  happily  diminishing. 
The  time  must  be  ripe  when  the  anomalous  custom  of  conferring  the 
Bachelor's  degree  on  Graduate  Students  might  be  abolished. 

In  the  next  table  (XI)  the  Departments  or  fields  of  study  are 
indicated  in  which  lay  the  chief  work  of  the  candidates  for  the 

Table  XI.  —  Divisions  and  Depabtments  in  which  recommenda- 
tions FOR  THE  Higher  Degrees  were  made  in  1902. 


DITUIOH.  DSFABTHBIT.  a.m.  8.M.  TBJt.  ■.». 

I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 1     .  . 

II.  Ancient  Languages : 

Indie  Philology 1  .  .             1 

The  Classics  (Greek,  Latin)  ...  16  .  .             6 

Total  in  Ancient  Languages ..  —  17    —  ..    —     7    —   .. 

III.  Modem  Languages : 

English 15  .  .  3 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures    3 
French,  and  other  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  ....      8  4 

In  more  than  one  Department 1 

Total  in  Modem  Languages  .    —  27    —  .  .    —     7    —    .  . 

IV.  History-  and  Political  Science: 

History  and  Govemment 10  .  .  3 

Political  Economy 15  .  .  1 

Total  in  Hist,  and  Political  Sci.    —  25    —   .  .     —     4    —    .  . 

V.  Philosophy 16  .  .  2 

[Education 2] 

VI.  The  Fine  Arts  : 

History  and  Principles  of  the  Fine 

^^ns  •....••••...*••  .•  ••  •> 

Architecture 1 

Total  in  the  Fine  Arts .     ...   —     1     —   ..    —   ..     — 

VII.  Music 1 

VIII.  Mathematic-8 6  .  .  1 

IX.  Engineering 1 

X.  Physics 1 

XI.  Chemistrv 2  3  2 
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Division.                DspABnonrr.  a.m.  a.m.        ph.d.        •.d. 
XII.  Biology: 

Botany 3  1             a             1 

Zoology 2  .  .             2 

Total  in  Biology —  5     —      1     —     5     —     1 

XIII.  Geology: 

Geology  and  Geography B  2           .  .             1 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 4  1    . 

Total  in  Geology —  7—     a—   ..—     1 

XXV,  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  .   .  1 

In  more  than  one  Division 5 

Professional  Students : 

Divinity  School 6 

Law  School 3 

Medical  School 2 

Total 124  "h  28  "s 

Masters'  and  Doctors'  degrees.  The  Divisions  which  were  repre- 
sented by  ten  or  more  candidates  were  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, thirty-nine  (including  four  Doctors) ;  Modern  Languages, 
thirty- four  (including  seven  Doctors) ;  Ancient  Languages,  twenty- 
four  (including  seven  Doctors) ;  Philosophy,  seventeen  (including 
two  Doctors)  ;  Biology,  twelve  (including  six  Doctors)  ;  Geology, 
eleven  (including  one  Doctor). 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on  the  thirty-one  men  named 
below :  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  twenty-eight  of  them,  and 
that  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  three.  With  each  name  is  indicated  the 
special  field  in  which  the  degree  was  taken,  the  candidate's  academic 
history,  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  and  his  present  occupation. 

The  Doctors  of  Philosophy  were :  — 

Philology.  William  Wistar  Comfort. 

BomftDce  Pbtloloinr.— a.b.  {Uavtr/ord  OoU., 
Donald  Cambron.  Pa-)  1894,  a.b.  Tffarrard  Unit,)  1W6,  A.M. 

Clawlcal  PhUologT.  —  a.b.  ( Univ.  of  Texat)  n^^t^'\}S!!^- ;7  ^f'  ^^'  ^}^r:i ^???^1* 

1896,  A.M.   ({mS.)   189«,   A.M.   {harvard  The«»Ii:  "The  Development  of  the  C^^^ 

Univ.)  1900.-  Rci..  Gr.  Stud..  \m-\Wi.  ,  Typep  in  the  Frenrfi  Ckan»ont  de  qetU.** 

Thc8i«:  "Quae  In  Feitl  SententUs  ct  Or»-  Inatrnctor  in  Romance Lunguages in  Barer. 

tione  a  Paulo  mutata  sint  quaeritur."  "''<'  College. 

Now  studying  Classical  Phllolog}-  at  Berlin,  Harold  DE  Wolf  Fuller. 

as  Parker  FeUow.  Engliih  Philology.  —  a.b.  {Adelbert  CoU.  of 

Vbawv  T^wbv  PtAvr  Wentem  Retervt   Univ.,    O.)    1897,   A.B. 

f.t    I    7?^i  T  ^^^^^'    ,  ^    ^      ,^„.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1898,  a.m.  {ibid.)  1900.— 

Classical  PhUology.-A.B.  (.ImAert/  Coll.)  J{;«.  o^.  gtud.,  1897-i'eb.  1899,  and  Feb. 

1894,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)   1899.  — Bes.  1900-02 

Gr.  Stud..  1898-99  and  1900-01.  Thesii*:  ••The  Sources  and  Authorrfilp  oi 

Thesis:   **  Qua  Ratione    Platonis  laudandi  Titus  Andronicus  " 

usus  sit  Clemens  Alexandrinus  quaeritur."  Student  of  English  PhUology  and  Compara- 

Professor  of  Greek  in  Washburn  College,  ^j^e   LiteraSire   at  Leyden,   as    Rogers 

Kansas.  Fellow. 

Thatcher  Clark.  Joseph  William  Hewitt. 

Romance     Philology.  —  a.b.     {Columbian  Classical  Philology.  — a.b.  (iffotectoin  Cbtf.. 

Univ.,  n.C.)  1898,  a.m.  {Harvard  Univ.)  Me.)  1897, A.M. (ift/d.)  1899.  a.m. (^arrartf 

1899.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-1902.  Univ.)  1900.  —  Res.  Gr.  8tud.,  1899-1902. 

Thesis :  **  Long  unaccented  final  ^,  in  Latin,  Thesis :  "  De  Rationibus  Juris  Graecomm 

does  not  phonetically  become  i  in  Italian."  placandi  Capitula." 

Teacher  of  Modem  languages  in  the  Uni-  Instructor   in   Classics   at    the   Worcester 

rersity  School,  Baltimore.  Academy. 
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Walter  Datid  Hopkins. 

Indie  Philology.— A.B.  (CbmW/  Vniv.,N.  Y.) 

1898,  A.M.  (Barvard  Unit),)  190a  — Be«. 

Gr.  Stad.,  1890-1901  and  first  half  of  1901- 

02. 
Tbeiit :  **  Hinda  Familj  Life  m  set  forth  in 

the  J&takas." 
Now  teaching  Latin   in   the   Boys*  High 

School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Pbbntiss  Chknbt  Hott.    • 
BnglishPhUology.— A.B.  {MiddUbury  OoU., 

ft)  1889,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1892,  a.m.  (ffar. 

vard  Unit.)  1899.  — Res.  Qr.  Stad.,  189S- 

1902. 
Thesis :  **  llie  Anton  of  Arthor  at  the  Tame 

Wathelan.*' 
Now  Instmctor  in  English  at  this  Unirersity . 

Stltanus  Gbiswold  Morlst. 
Romance   Philology.  —  a.b.   (7V^    Ooll.) 
1898,  A.M.  (ffdrvard  Univ.)  1899.  — Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1808-1902. 
Thesis :  **  Spanish  Influence  on  Moliire.** 
Instructor  in  Romance  Langaages  and  Lit- 
eratures at  this  Unirersity. 

Lbwis  Rbichle. 

Classical  Philology.  —  A.B.  (  Univ,  of  MUhi- 
gan)  1898,  a.m.  {ibid,)  1894,  a.m.  {Har- 
vard Unit.)  1809.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898- 
1901. 

Thesis  :  D^  ab  de  ex  Praeposldonom  in 
Inscriptionibus  Usu.*' 

Now  continuing  his  studies  at  Cambridge. 

Carl  Cosmo  Ricb. 

Romance  Philology.  —  a.b.  ( Unit,  of  Teaeat) 
1897,  A.M.  {ibid,)  1899,  a.m.  {Ifarpard 
Unit,)  1900.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1899-1902. 

Thesis :  *'  The  Phonology  of  Gallic  Clerical 
Latin  after  the  Sixth  Century.*' 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
and  Latin,  in  the  Unirersity  of  Oregon. 

John  Calvin  Watson. 

Classical  Philology.  —  a.b.  {Kureka  OoU,, 
III,)  1802,  A.B.  cum  laude  (ffarvard  Univ.) 
1894,  A.M.  {ibid,)  1900.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1899-1902. 

Thesis:  **De  Scaenarum  Titulis  Imaginl- 
busque  Pemonarum  Terentianis  in  CoidSd- 
busPlctis.** 

Instructor  in  Latin  at  Cornell  Unirersity. 

Kbnnbth  Grant  Trbmatnb  Wbbstbr. 

English  Philology.  — A.B.  {Dathounie  Univ,^ 
N,8,)  1802,  A.B.  {Harvard  Unit.)  1898, 
A.M.  {ibid.)  1894.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898- 
94, 1808-09.  and  1900-02. 

Thesis :  '*  Lancelot  and  Guinevere :  A  Study 
in  the  Origins  of  Arthurian  Romance.'* 

Teacher  of  English,  Milton  Academy,  Mass. 

Willis  Patten  Woodman. 
Classical     Philology.  —  a.b.   magna    cum 

laude  1896,  a.m.  1896.- Res.  Gr.  Stud., 

1895-96, 1898^09, 1900-02. 
Thesis :  "  De  Arte  Piscandi  apud  Antiquos 

GraeooR," 
Instructor  in  Latin  at  Princeton  Univerxity. 

Philosophy. 
Frbdbrick  Mbakin. 

Psychology.  — A.B.  {Antioc.h  CoU.^  O.)  1876, 
8.T.B.  {Harvard  Unit.)  1878,  A.M.  {ibid.) 
1901.  —Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1000-02. 

Thesis:  <*  Inhibition  of  Ideas.** 

Present  residence  and  occupation  unknown. 


ROBBBT   MbARNB   TbBKBS. 
Psychology.  —  a.b.    ( UrHnuM    Ooll.t   /^.) 

1897,  A.B.    {Harvard   Unit.)    1898,   aJI. 

{ibid.)  1800.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1806-1902. 
ThcMs:   **The   Psychic   Processes  of  tibe 

Frog.** 
Instructor  in  Pqrchology  at  this  Unireratty. 

History. 
RooBB  BioBLOw  Mbbriman. 

English    History.  —  A Ji.    1896,   A.M.    180T, 

LRT.B.  (  Unit,  of  Orford.  England)  1890. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1W6-97  and  1890-1000; 

Non-Res.  Stud.,  1000-02. 
Thesis :  *'  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 

Cromwell.** 
Instructor  in  History  at  this  Unirersi^. 

Francis  Samubl  Philbbick. 
American   History.  —  8.B.    (Univ.   tf  Kt- 

brattka)  1807,  a.m.  {ibid,)  1800.  — Rea.  Gr. 

Stud.   1800-1902. 
Thesis':' "  The  Relations  of  the  United  States 

and  Cuba  to  1880.** 
Now  studrinff  History  in  Europe,  as  John 

Harrard  Fellow. 

JosBPH  Pabkbb  Wabbbn. 
Goremment.  —  a.b.  ^Hmma  atim  laud«  189S, 

A.M.  1807.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1800-07, 180S- 

Jan.  1001,  and  1001-02. 
Thesis :  *'  The  Shays  Rebellion.'* 
Instructor  in  History,  Unirersity  of  Chicago. 

Political  Science. 
Fbbdbbick  Albxandbb  Bush^b. 

Sociology.— UTT.B.  {Dartmouth  Ooll.,N.H,^ 
1804,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1808.  — Rea. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1807-1000:  Non-Res.  Stud., 
1000-01. 

Thesis :  **  Ethnic  Factors  in  the  Population 
of  Boston." 

Instmctor  in  History  and  Boonomics  in  the 
Collegiate  Department  of  Clark  Unirer- 
sity. 

Kstheinatics. 

Otto  Ddnkbl. 
Analysis.  —  Mech.  Eng.  ( Univ,  of  Virgimia) 

1806,  A.B.  {ibid.)  im,  AM,  (ibid,)  1806, 

A.M.  {Harvard   Univ.)  1800.  —  Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1808-1002. 
Thesis :  •*  Regular  Singular  Points  of  a  Srs- 

tem  of  Homogeneous  Linear  Differential 

Equations  of  Uie  First  Order.** 
Instmctor  in  Mathematics,  Wesleyan  Uni> 

rersityi  Middletown,  Conn. 

Chemistry. 

Ebbnbzbb  Henbt  Abchibald. 
Inorganic  Chemistry .—•.B.(/>a/AoaMle  Univ., 
y.S.)  1897,  8.M.  {tbid,)  1808,  A.M.  (Har- 
vard Unit.)  1900.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  180S- 
1902. 
Thesis :  "  The  Atomic  Weight  of  Caesium.** 
Demonstrator  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Mc- 
Gill  Unirersit}',  Montreal,  Que. 

William  Jay  Halb. 
Organic  Chemistry  .—A.B.  (Miami  Unit.,0.) 

1897,  A.M.  (ibid.)    1897,   A.B.    (Harvard 

Univ.)  1898,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1899.  —  Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1898-1902. 
Thesis:  I.  ** On  the  Ozimesot  Nitromalonic 

Aldehyde.**    II.   '*  On  the  Condensation 

of  Nitromalonic  Aldehyde  with  Benzylme- 

thyl  Ketone.** 
Now   studying    Chemistry    at    Berlin,   as 

Harris  Fellow. 
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Biology. 

ROBBBT   StANLBT   BrBBD. 
Zoology.  ~8.B.  (Atnhertt  OolL)  18M,  9J|. 

( UiUtK  of  Colorado)  1899.~B«t.  Gr.  Stad., 

1880-1002. 
Uresis :  **  The  Metamorphotit  of  the  Mot- 

det  of  a  Beetle  (ThjrmAliu  nuurginicollii, 

Cherr.)." 
Plrofessor  of  Biology  ftod  Qeology,  Allegheny 

College,  MewlTffle,  P». 


Ctbus  Ambbosb  Kibo. 

BotMiy.— ▲.&.  (Indiana  Unit,)  IMS,  A.B. 

(harvard  Unit,)  1807,  a Ji.  (ibid,)  1808. ~ 

Bee.  Gr.  Stud.,  1806-1000. 
Thesis:  ** Obtenratioiis  on  the  pytology  of 

Araiotfor»polchra,  Thaxter.'* 
Teacher  of  Biology,  De  Witt  CUnton  High 

School,  New  York  Ci^. 


Edoab  William  Olivb. 
Botany.— 8.B.  (Wabath  OoU.,  Jnd.)  1808, 
■.X.  (ibid.)  1806.  A.M.  (harvard  Univ,) 
1807.  — Ben.  Gr.  Btad.,  180(MI6. 
l^esia :  **  A  Monograph  of  the  Acraeieae." 
Instmctor  in  Botany  at  this  Unirereity. 

Cablbton  £«tbt  Pbbston. 
Botany.  —  A.B.  cum  laude  1800,  A.X.  1000.— > 

Res.  Gr.Stnd.,  1800-1000;  Non- Res.  Stud., 

1000-01. 
Thesis :  **  Stmctaral  and  Ecological  Studies 

on  Desert  Vegetation." 
Assistant  in  Botany,  Tale  Forest  School. 

William  Mabtdt  Smallwood. 
Zotflogy.  —  A.B.   (Sfracu9«    Univ.,  IT.  F.) 

1800,  ▲.X.  (iM<f.)  1807.  — Res.  Gr.Stnd., 

1001-02. 
Thesis  :  **The    Maturation.   Fertilisation, 

and  Early  Clearage  of  Bulla  soUtaria.** 
Associate  Professor  of  Zodlogy,  Syracuse 

UniTersity. 


The  Doctors  of  Science  were :  — 
Chemistry. 

RiOHABD  BlaIB  EaBLB. 

Organic  Chemistry  and  Inorganic  Chemis- 
^.  — 8.B.  iWorce$ter  Polfttchnic  lh9t.) 
1807.  ■.X.  (ffanard  Unit,)  1800.— Res* 
Gr.  Stud.,  180»-1002. 

Thesis :  I.  **  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Col- 
ored Compounds  obtained  fW)m  Sodlc 
Alcoholates  and  certain  Aromatic  Com- 

Sounds.**    n.  **  On  the  Action  of  Sodic 
ulphite  in  Alcoholic  Solution  on  Tribiom. 
dinitrobenzoland  Tribromtrinitrobensol.** 
Research  Assistant  of  Professor  StlegUts, 
UniTersity  of  Chicago. 


Biology. 

Gbobob  Pebkibs  Clinton. 
BoUny  and  Zotflogy.— •.&.(  Crn<o.o////<iio<t) 
1800,  8.x.  (ibid,)   1804,   8.x.    iifarvard 
Univ.)  1001.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  100(M)2. 
Thesis :  **  North  American  Ustuagineae.** 
Botonist,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  New  Haren,  Conn. 


Geology. 

JosBPH  Edmund  Woodman. 
General   Geology  and  Glacial  Geology. — 

8.B.  1800,  A.x.   1000.  — Res.   Gr.   Stud., 

Apr.  1800-1000. 
Thesis :  "  Geology  of  the  Moose  Rirer  Gold 

District,  Halilax  County,  Nora  Scotia; 

together  with  the  Pre-Carboniferous  Hi^ 

tory  of  the  Megnma  Series.** 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Miner- 

alogy,  Dalhousie  Unirersity,  HalUkx,  N.8. 


Of  these  thirty-one  Doctors,  twenty-five  —  or  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  number  —  are  known  to  be  now  engaged  each 
in  the  actual  pursuit  of  his  profession.  Except  one,  who  is  a  scienti- 
fic assistant  at  an  agincultural  experiment  station,  all  of  the  twenty- 
five  are  teachers  either  in  colleges  or  universities  (five  being 
professors,  and  fourteen  instructors),  or  in  secondary  institutions 
(five).  Of  the  teachers  five  are  in  the  service  of  this  University 
as  instructors.  Five  of  the  remaining  Doctors  are  continuing  their 
studies,  one  in  Cambridge,  and  the  others  in  Europe  as  holders  of 
fellowships.  Nothing  is  known,  at  this  writing,  of  the  occupation 
of  the  remaining  Doctor. 

As  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  this  University  is  based 
on  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  its  equivalent,  all  the 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  held  either  a  first  or  second  degi*ee  in  Arts, 
except  one :  he,  though  a  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Science,  had  also 
fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  first  degree  in  Arts.    Twenty-five  of 
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the  twenty-eight  held  Harvard  degrees :  eleven  Harvai'd  A.B.  and 
A.M.,  and  fourteen  A.M.  only.  All  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  except 
five ;  of  these  two  were  respectively  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master 
of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science ;  three  were 
Harvard  Masters  of  Arts,  of  whom  two  were  also  Bachelors  of 
Science,  and  one  a  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

In  the  case  of  twelve  candidates,  six  or  more  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  candidate  had  received  a  Harvard  A.B.  or  had  been 
accepted  as  of  equivalent  standing.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen, 
two  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  five  years'  standing,  seven  of  four 
years'  standing,  six  of  three  years'  standing,  and  one  of  two  years' 
standing. 

The  period  of  resident  study  at  this  University  varied  between  one 
year  (two  candidates)  and  four  years  (twelve  candidates).  Six 
candidates  had  spent  two  years,  and  eight  three  years  in  residence. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  these  candidates  had  spent 
besides  one  or  more  years  in  Graduate  study  at  other  universities, 
American  or  foreign.  The  Division  in  which  the  degree  was  con- 
ferred after  but  one  year  of  resident  study  was  Biology  (two  candi- 
dates). The  Divisions  or  Departments  in  which  the  degree  was 
conferred  after  two  yearS|  of  resident  study  were  —  each  with  one 
candidate  —  Indie  Philology,  Classics,  Romance  Philology,  Philoso- 
phy, History,  and  Biology.  The  Departments  where  three  years 
were  found  necessary  by  some  candidates  were  Classics  (four)  and 
Romance  Philology,  History,  Political  Science,  and  Biology,  each 
with  one  candidate.  The  twelve  remaining  candidates,  who  had 
each  devoted  four  years  to  resident  study  in  preparation  for  the 
degree,  were  students  of  English  (three  candidates) ;  Romance 
Philology  and  Chemistry  (each  with  two  candidates),  and  Classics, 
Philosophy,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Biology  (one  each). 

The  average  period  of  resident  study  for  these  candidates  is  a 
little  above  three  years.  The  large  number  of  four-year  men  in 
1902  (twelve)  as  compared  with  the  smaller  number  in  1901 
(four)  is  formidable.  The  tendency  to  the  reduction  of  the  period 
of  study  which  was  noted  in  my  last  report  has  ceased,  probably 
because  some  of  the  four-year  candidates  gave  much  of  their  time  to 
teaching. 

Statistics  of  several  years  show  that  the  period  of  professional 
study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  fixing  itself  at 
three  years  —  the  normal  period  for  graduates  in  Law  and  Divinity, 
and  shorter  than  the  normal  period  for  graduates  in  Medicine. 
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Table  XII.  —  Age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for 
THE  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doc- 
tor OF  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science:   1902.* 


« 

90 

1 

•      • 

21 

3 
2 

22 

18 
2 

28 
11 

•       • 

1 

•    • 

24 

11 

1 
2 

•    • 

26 
9 

•       • 

8 

•   • 

26 
6 

•       • 

4 
1 

27 

3 
8 
2 

•       • 

28-84 
26 

86-80 
3 

40 
or  orer 

Total. 

A.M. 8    .   « 

O.M.  8     .    . 

Ph.D/8  .    . 

2 

88 
8 

28 
3 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•    •    • 

S.D.'b    .   . 

•      • 

•       • 

•    • 

Table  XII  gives  the  age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for 
the  higher  degrees  at  Commencement,  1902,  and  Table  XIII  that  of 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  for  the  six  years  since  1897.  What  I  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  age  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
in. former  reports  remains  time.  The  average  age  of  the  normal 
Master  of  Arts  —  that  is,  a  student  who  has  continued  his  studies 
immediately  on  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree  or  after  an  interval  of 
not  more  than  one  year  —  is  a  little  under  twenty-four.  The  large 
group  of  older  men  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  been  obliged  to 
interrupt  or  intermit  their  studies  by  two  or  more  years  of  active 
service,  mainly  professional,  in  which  they  have  secured  the  means 
to  continue  their  studies. 

The  normal  Doctors  are  of  course  older,  but  not  much  older,  as  a 
glance  at  the  statement  of  the  average  age  of  the  Doctors  from  1897 
to  1902,  given  in  Table  XIII,  will  show.     This  is  a  little  above 

Table  XIII.  —  Age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for 
THE  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy:   1897-1902. 


22 

28 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 
<»roTer 

lATerageage 
of  men  27  or 
1      under. 

1897 

8 
1 

1 
4 

4 
2 

2 
2 

16 
16 

26.6 
26.2 

1898  ..... 

1 

•        •        a 

1899 

1 

4 

2 

8 

2 

1 

8 

24.3 

1900 

•       •       • 

2 

8 

4 

2 

6 

18 

26.4 

1901 

1 
2 

3 
3 

6 

4 

3 
2 

17 
16 

26.8 
26.3 

1902 

•       •       • 

1 

twenty-five   years.     So   long,  however,  as  candidates  in  consider- 
able numbers  yield  to  the  temptation  of  the  opportunities  of  making 

*  Men  recommended  for  *'a8  of"  degrees  are  not  incladed. 
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money  at  the  University  as  teachers,  teaching  fellows,  or  assistants, 
the  age  at  which  such  men  can  come  up  for  the  degree  will  be  inevi- 
tably increased.  It  is  a  question  whether  in  the  long  run  it  would 
not  be  wiser  for  the  University  —  both  in  the  interests  of  these  men 
and  of  the  efficiency  of  university  instruction  —  to  enable  promising 
candidates  by  an  ampler  provision  of  scholarship  aid  promptly  to 
conclude  their  studies  for  the  Doctorate,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
secure  their  services  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  when  they 
can  give  their  undivided  energies  to  their  task  of  teaching. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  1901-02 
were  made  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  academic  year, 
chiefly  in  June,  1901 ;  similarly  the  appointments  for  the  coming 
year,  1902-03,  were  for  the  most  part  made  within  the  academic 
year  covered  by  the  present  report.  The  recommendations  to  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships  are  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  nomination  of  its  Committee  on  FeUowships  and 
other  Aids  for  Graduate  Students,  and  thus  are  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  that  Faculty ;  but  as  the  students  appointed  are  members  of 
the  Graduate  School,  information  on  this  subject  is  always  given  in 
the  reports  of  the  Dean  of  this  School. 

Twenty-four*  fellowships  and  forty-seven  scholarships  were  held  by 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1901-02.  With  these  fellowships 
are  included  the  John  Har\'ard  Fellowships,  without  stipend,  —  two 
in  1901-02.  Eleven  of  the  fellowships,  including  the  two  John  Har- 
vard Fellowships,  were  held  by  Non-Resident  Students  who  pursued 
their  studies  abroad,  —  in  England  (two),  France  (one),  Germany 
(five),  Italy  (two),  and  Greece  (one).  Fourteen  of  the  fellowships 
and  all  the  scholarships  were  held  by  Resident  Students. 

For  1902-03  appointments  have  been  made  to  twenty-nine  fellow- 
ships and  to  fifty-three  scholarships. 

The  names  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  for  the  two  academic 
years  1901-02  and  1902-03,  with  statements  as  to  the  present 
occupation  of  each,  follow.  The  fellowships  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  foundation. 

*  In  these  lists  and  enomerationB  the  Austin  Teaching  Fellowships  are  not 
inclnded;  they  are  of  the  nature  of  instmctorships  or  assistantships  and  are 
therefore  noted  in  another  place.    In  1901-02  they  were  fifteen  in  nnmher. 
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inoi-oa. 


190S-0S. 


Harris  FeUowthip. 


Ohaelks  Nelson  Haskiks. 

■.B.  (Mat:  Inst,  q/  Technology)  1897,  t.M. 
{Harvard  Unit^  1809,  aji.  (<Md.)  1900, 
rHJ>.  (Marhematics)  1901.  —  Res.  Gr. 
Stad.,  1898-1901;  Nod.Rm.  Stud.,  1901- 
02.  •>  ShftttQck  Scholar,  1898-1900. — Mor- 
gan  Fellow,  1900-01. —Student  of  Blatbe- 
matica,  at  QOttinffen. 

InaOnctor  in  MatBematica,  Massachnaettt 
Institute  of  Technology. 


WiLUAM  Jay  Hale. 

A.B.  (Miami  Unit,,  O.)  1897,  a.m.  (<Mtf.) 
1897,  A.B.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1898,  A.M. 
(iMd.)  1899,PB.D.(CheDiiatnr)  190t.~B«t. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1898-1902. —Unirertltj  Scholar. 
1808-99;  Thayer  SchoUr,  1899-1900.— 
Aaaiatant  in  uhemiatry,  1900-01;  Anatia 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemittey,  1901-4)2. 

Student  of  Chemistry,  at  Berlin. 


Rof m  Fellowthipt. 


John  Taooabt  Clark. 

A3. 1898,  A.M.  1899,  PH.D.  (Romance  Phil> 
ology)  1901.— Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1808-1901; 
Non-Res.  Stud.,  1901-02.  —  Unirersity 
Scholar,  1898-99;  Townsend  Scholar,  1809- 
1900 ;  Shattnck  Scholar,  1900-01.— Student 
of  Romance  Languages,  at  Fkiris. 

Now  continufaig  his  studios  at  Paris,  as  John 
Thornton  Kinland  Fellow. 


Carl  Newell  Jackson. 

A.B.  1898,  A.M.  1899,  PB.D.  (Classical  Phil- 
ology)  1901.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-1901; 
Non-Res.  Stud.,  1901-02.  —  Unirersity 
Scholar,  1898-09;  Townsend  Scholar,  1809- 
1900;  Shattuck  Scholar,  1900-01.— Student 
of  Classical  Philology,  at  Berlin. 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  St.  Fkiul's 
School,  Concord,  N.H. 


Harold  db  Wolf  Fullrr. 

A.B.  (Adelbert  OolL  cf  W—itm  lUttrv 
Univ.,  O.)  1807,  A.B.  {Harvard  Univ.) 
1898,  A.M.  (iMd.)  1900,  pa.i>.  (SnglMi 
PhUolofT)  1902.— Res.  Gr.  StadiTuOr- 
Feb.  1899,  and  Feb.  1900-02. —Unirenlty 
Scholar,  1900-01;  Christopher  H.  Weld 
Scholar.  1901-02. 

Student  of  English  Philology  and  Compara- 
tire  Literature,  at  Leyden. 

Roland  Orbbnb  Ushbr. 
A.B.  lOOL  A.H.  1908.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901- 

08.  —  RIcardo  Prise  Scholar,  1901-02. 
Student  of  History,  at  Oxford. 


Parker  Followthipt. 


George  Hubbard  Blakeslee. 
A.B.  {We$l€yan  Univ.,  Conn.)    1898,  A.M. 
{ibid.)  1897,  A.X.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1900. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-1901 ;  Non-Res. 
Stud.,  1901-02.  Townsend  Scholar,  1899- 
1900.  —  Student  of  History,  at  Berlin. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  Oxford. 

George  William  Heimrod. 
A.B.  1898,  A.M.  1899.  PH.D.  (Chemistry)  1901. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1808-1901 ;  Non-Rea. 
Stud.,  1901-02.  —  Thayer  Scholar,  189»- 
1900.  —  Assistant  in  Chemistrjr.  1898-09; 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry, 
1900-01. — Student  of  Chemistry,  in  Europe. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  Berlin. 

Charles  William  Prentiss. 
A.B.  {MiddUbwry  OoU.,  Vi^  1898,  a.m.  {ibid.) 
ISCrr,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1898,  phj>. 
(Biology)  1900.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1807- 
1900.— Townsend  Scholar.  1897-08.— Asais- 
tant  in  Zodlogy,  1898-1900;  Instructor  in 
Anatomy,  Harrard  Veterinary  School, 
1900-01 .— Student  of  Zodlogy,  in  Europe. 
Continuing  his  studies  at  Strasourg,  as  Par- 
ker Felk»w. 


John  William  Bradshaw. 

A.B.  {Univ.  of  Michigan)  1900,  A.M.  {Hcsr- 
vard  Univ.)  1902.— Rea.  Gr.  Stud.,  1900- 
02.— Lererett  Saltonstall  Scholar,  1901- 
02. 

Student  of  Mathematics,  at  Strmsburg. 

Donald  Cameron. 
(See  Edward  Austin  Fellowshipt,  1901-02.) 


Charles  Wiluam  Prentiss. 
Bvappointed. 


John  Thornton  Klrkland  Followfhip. 


Robert  Huntington  Fletcher. 
A.B.  {Dartmouth  Coll.,  K.H.)  1896,  A.M. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1898,  ph.d.  (English 
PhUology)  1901.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897- 
98  and  1899-1901 ;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1901- 
02.— Townsend  Scholar,  1800-1900;  Chris- 
topher  M.  Weld  Scholar,  1900-01.— Student 
01  English  PhilologT,  in  Europe. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Snclish,  Washington 
Unirersity,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


John  Taogart  Clark. 
(See  Rogers  Fellowshipt,  1901-02.) 
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James  Walker  Pellowship. 

Knight  Dunlap.  William  Ernest  Hocxnca. 

ra^.  (Unir»,  of  OaH/omia)  1890,  LITT.M.  (See  Heniy  Bromfield   Bogen  MemorfaJ 

(UM,)  1900,  A.X.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1901.  Fellowship,  1901-02.) 

—  Res.  6r.  Stad.,  190(M)2.  —  SCadent  of 

Philosophy,  at  this  Unirenitj. 
Asaistsnt  in  the  Psychological  Lftbontory 

of  the  Unirersity  of  C«lifonii«. 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship. 

Edwin  Plimpton  Adams.  Edwin  Plimpton  Adams. 

•.B.  (BeloU  CML,  Wis.)  1899,  t.x.  (ffarvard  aeapwHnted. 

Uhivl)  1901.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud^.  1899-1901 ; 
Non-Res.  Stad.,  1901-02.  ~  Whiting  Fel- 
low. 1899-1901.  — Student  of  Physfcs,  at 
Berlin. 

Now  continaing  his  studies  at  Cambridge, 
England,  as  John  Tyndall  Scholar. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship. 

Andrew  Light  Horst.  Francis  Reeve  Cope,  Jr. 

A3. 1900,  A.M.  (Cblumbta  Univ., If.  Y.)  190L  A.B.  {ffaverford  OotL, Pa.)  1900,  A3,  (ifar' 


—Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-02.  — Student  of  eard  fTniv.)  1901,  a.m.  (iMd.)  1908.  — Ret. 

Social  Science,  at  this  Unirersi^.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-02. 

In  business,  at  Omaha,  Neb.  Student  of  bocial  Science,  at  New  York. 


Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Robert  Morris,  Leon  Carroll  Marshall. 

Reappointed.  a.b.  {Ohio  WesUvan  Univ.)  1900, A.B.  {ffar' 

A.B.'C Univ.  of  NaehviUe,  Tenn.)  1897.  A.B.  vard  Univ.)  1901,  A.X.  (ibid.)  1902.  — Res. 

{Wett  Vi$*ffinia  Univ.)  1899,  ll.b.  (ibid.)  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-02.— Assistant  in  History, 

1899,   A.M.    (ibid.)  1900,  A.M.    (ffarvard  1901-02. 

Univ.)  1902.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1900-02.—  Student  of  Political  Economy,  at  this  Uni- 

Student  of  Political  Economy,  at  this  Uni-  rersity. 

rersity. 
Now  continuing  his  studies,  at  the  Univer. 

sity  of  Chicago. 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 

James  Auqdstds  George.  Emerson  David  Fite. 

A.B.  (Univ.  of  New  Brunawick)  1898,  a.b.  a.b.  (Yale  Univ.)  189T.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud., 

(ffarvard  Univ.)  1899,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1901.—  1901-02.  —  Townsend  Scholar,  1901-02. 

Res.  Gr.   Stud.,   1899-1902.  -  Unirersity  Student  of  History,  at  this  UniTersity. 

Scholar.  1900-01.  — Assistant  in  Gorem- 

ment,  1899-1900.  — Student  of  History  and 

Gorernment,  at  this  Unirersity. 
Assistant  in  Gorernment,  at  this  Unirersity. 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship. 

William  Ernest  Hocking.  Rufus  Edward  Miles. 

A.B.  1901,  A.M.  1902.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-  A3.  (Amhertt  CoU.)  1899,  A3.  (Ibid.)  1908. 

02.  —  Student  of  Philosophy,  at  this  Uni-  —Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1899-1900. 

rersity.  Student  of  Philosophy,  at  this  Unirersi^. 
Now  continuing  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  as 

James  Walker  Fellow. 

Hemenway  Fellowship. 

Henry  Minor  Huxley.  George  Byron  Gordon. 

A.B.  1899,  a.m.  1902.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-  s.B.  1901. 

02.— Student   of  Anthropology,  at   this  Student  of  Anthropology,  at  this  Unirersity. 
Unirersity. 
In  business  in  Chelsea. 
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I001-09. 


I909-0S. 


John  Hanrard  Fellowships. 


Habrt  Nelson  Gay. 

Beappotnted. 

A.B.  {Amheri^  OoU.)  1891,  A.X.  (ffarwMrd 
Unh,)  1806.— Bes.  Gr.  Stnd.,  18M^  ud 
1808-07 ;  NoD-Bes.  Stad.,  1806-00  ud  lOOO- 
02.—  Student  of  Hittonr,  in  Borne. 

Continolnff  his  •tndiet  in  Italy,  m  John 
Harrara  Fellow. 

BooBR  BioBLOw  Mbrrimah. 

RM^pohUed, 

▲.B.  1800,  A.X.  1807,  LnT.B.  (Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford, Jhtaland)  1800,  PH.D.  (Hi^rjr)  1808- 
—Bet.  Or.  Stad.,  1800-07  and  1800-1000; 
Non>Be8.  Stad.,  1000-02.— Assistant  in 
History,  1800-1000.  —Student  of  History, 
inBorope. 

Instmctor  in  History,  at  this  UniTersity. 


Harrt  Nelsok  Gay. 
B^appointed. 


Apthorp  Gould  Fuller. 
A.B.  1000,  A.X.  1002.  — Bes.  Or.  Stud.,  1000- 

02. 
Student  of  Philosophy,  at  Oxford. 


William  Henry  Paine  Hatch. 
A.B.  1808.  A.M.  1800, 8.T.B.  (SpUcopal  TheoL 

SchooL    Cambridge)    1002.  — Bes.    Or. 

Stsd.,  i808»1002i 
Student  of  Classical  Philology,  at  this  Uni- 

rersity. 

Mortimer  Phillips  Mason. 

AJ.  1800,  A.M.  1000. 

Student  of  Philosophy,  at  this  Unirersity. 

Francis  Samuel  Philbrick. 
(See  Edward  Austin  Fellowships,  1001-02.) 


Whiting  FeUowships. 


Gustavus  Adolphus  Andereoo. 
8.B.  (Oberlin  Coll.,  0,)  1800,  A.B.  (ffdrvard 

Umv.)  1000,  A.M.  {UHd.)  1002.— Bes.  Or. 

Stud..   1000-02.  —  Assistant  in    Physics, 

1000-01.  —  Student  of  Physics,  at  this  Uni. 

rersi^. 
Blectrieu  engineer  in  Chicago. 

Charles  Monro  Pasba. 
8.B.  (PaihouHe  Univ,,ir,S,)  1000,  A.B.  C Har- 
vard Ohiv,)  1001.— Bes.  Or.  Stud.,  1001-02. 
—  Student  of  Physics,  at  this  Unirersity. 
Now  teaching  in  Trinidad. 

Joseph  Cleaybland  Pearson. 

3.  (BowMn  OoU,.  Me,)  1000.  — Bes.  Or. 
Stndjj  1001-02.  — Student  of  Physics,  at 
this  Unireriity. 
Continuing  his  studies  at  this  UniTersity,  as 
Whiting  Fellow. 


Harvey  Nathaniel  Davis. 
A.B.  (Brown  Unit,,  B,I.)  1001,  a.m.  {ihid,) 

1002. 
Student  of  Physics,  at  this  Unirersi^. 


John  L  Hogg. 
A.B.  (Univ,  of   Toronto,  OnL)  1800,  a.m. 
{.Haroard  Univ,)  1002.  — Bes.  Or.  Stud., 
i001-<)2.  —  Unirersity  Scholar,  1001-02. 
Student  of  Physics,  at  this  Unirersity. 

Joseph  Cleaybland  Pearson. 
Reappointed, 


South  Snd  House  Fellowship. 


ROSWELL   FOULK    PhELPS. 

Beappointed, 

83.  lAmherU  Coll,)  1800,  a.b.  (ffarvard 

UiUv,)  1000,  A.M.  {iMd,)  1001.— Bes.  Or. 

Stud.,  1000-4)2.— Student  of  Sociology,  at 

this  Unirersity. 
In  municipal  employment,  Boston. 


Albert  Benedict  Wolpe. 

A.B.  1002. 

Student  of  Sociology,  at  this  Unirersity. 


Charles  SUot  Norton  FeUowship. 


Oliver  Samuel  Tonks. 

A3. 1808,  A.M.  1800.— Bes.  Gr.  Stud^  1808- 
1001:  Non-Bes.  Stud.,  1001-02.— Unirer. 
si^  Scholar,  1800-1001.  —  Student  of  Clas. 
sical  Archaeology,  in  Athens. 

Now  continuing  ms  studies,  at  this  Unirer- 
sity, as  Lererett  Saltonstall  Scholar. 


Harold  Ripley  Hastings. 
A.B.  (DaHmouth  Coll,,  If.ff,)    1000,  a.m. 

(Harvard  Univ,)  1002.  — Bes.  Or.  Stud., 

1001-02. 
Student  of  Classical  Archaeology,  in  Athens. 
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1001-09. 


looa-os. 


Edward  Awtin  Fellowships. 


Donald  Camerow. 
A.B.  (.Univ.of  Texa$)  1806,  a.m.  (ifrkf.)  18M, 
▲.M.  (ffarvard  Univ.)  liMX),  PH.D.  (CIm- 
•icftl  Philoloinr)  1002.  ^Bes.  Gr.  Btad., 
1800-1002.  —  Towntend  Scholar,  1000-01.— 
Student  of  ClMsical  Philology,  at  this  Uni- 
renrttjr. 
Student  of  ClaMical  Philology,  in  Berlin, 
as  Parker  Fellow. 

JOSBPH    HORACK    FaULL. 

A.B.  {Unit),  of  Toronto,  OrU,)  1808. —  Res. 

Gr.  Stud.,  1001-02. 
Student  of  Botany,  at  this  Unirersity. 
Instructor  in  Botany,  at  the  Unirersity  of 

Toronto. 

Prentiss  Cheney  Hoyt. 

A.B.  (MiddUlmry  Coll.,  Vt^  1880,a.m.  (ibid,) 
1802,  A.M.  (Harvard  Onic.)  1800,  pb.d. 
(English  Philology)  1002.— Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1808-1002.  —  Shattuck  Scholar,  lOOO-Ol.  — 
Student  of  English,  at  this  Unirersity. 

Instructor  in  English,  at  this  Unirersity. 

Francis  Samuel  Philbrick. 

a.B.  ( Univ.  of  Nebraska)  1807,  A.M.  (iMd.) 
1800.  PBJ>.  (History)  1002.  —  Res.  Or. 
Stud.,  1800-1002. —  Unirersity  SchoUr, 
1800-1000;  Morgan  FeUow,  1000-01.— 
Student  of  History,  at  this  Unirersity. 

Now  continuing  his  studies  in  Europe,  as 
John  Harrara  Fellow. 


Earnest  Cary. 

A.B.  (GaU9  OoU.,Neb.)  1808,  a.b.  (HariMrd 
Univ.)  1000,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1001.  — Bee.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1000-4tt.— Thayer  Scholar,  1000-01; 
Shattuck  Scholar.  1001-02. 

Student  of  daaaical  Philology,  at  this  Uni- 
rersity. 


Leon  Jacob  Cole. 
A.B.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1001. 
Student  of  Zotflogy,  at  this  Unirersity. 


Robert  Bell  Michbll. 

A.B.  ( Univ.  qf  ToTonio)  1000,  a.m.  (ffarward 
Univ.)  1001.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  100<M».— 
Townsend  Scholar,  1001-02. 

Student  of  Romance  Philology,  at  this  Uni- 
rersity. 

Wilfred  Newsomb  Stull. 
8.B.  (State  Univ.  of  Iowa)  1808,  s.M.  (<6^) 
1800.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1001-02.  —  George 
and  Martha  Derby  Scholar,  1001-02. 
Student  of  Chemistry,  at  this  Unirersi^. 


TraveUing  Fellowship  in  Indie  Philology  (special  for  1909-03). 

David  Brainbrd  Spoonbr. 
A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,  Cat.)  1800. 
Student  of  Indie  Ailology,  at  Benares. 

The  holders  of  fellowships  consist  of  two  clasBes  of  students : 
first,  those  that  have  ordinarily  received  the  Doctor's  degree  and 
are  continuing  studies  and  researches  of  a  highly  specialized  nature 
for  a  year  or  two  before  taking  up  professional  work  either  as 
teachers,  or  as  men  of  science,  or  in  literature ;  and,  secondly,  a  group 
of  men,  younger  academically,  whom  the  stipend  of  the  fellowships 
enables  to  carry  on  studies  normally  for  a  higher  degree  either  at  this 
or  at  some  other  university.  Of  the  twenty-five  fellows  in  1901-02 
six  were  already  Doctors  of  Philosophy  when  they  became  fellows, 
and  four  others  received  this  degree  at  this  University  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  two  only  have  no  Harvard 
degree  ( A.B.'s  of  Toronto  and  Bowdoin)  ;  two  were  Harvard  A.B.'s 
only ;  the  remaining  eleven  were  already  Masters  (seven)  or  became 
Masters  at  the  close  of  the  year  (four). 

The  Doctors  and  holders  of  the  higher  fellowships  are  perhaps  the 
men  through  whom  the  Graduate  School  does  and  expects  to  do  its 
most  important  work  for  the  enlargement  of  learning  and  science  and 
for  their  advancement  in  the  community.  They  are  chosen  men, 
believed  to  be  of  ability  and  great  promise.     Of  the  twenty-five 
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holders  of  fellowships  in  1901-02  nine  are  now  engaged  in  teaching : 
seven  of  them  in  colleges  (one  being  an  assistant  professor)  or 
universities  (including  two  here),  and  two  in  secondary  schools. 
Three  are  in  business,  and  one  is  in  municipal  employment.  The 
remaining  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  are  continuing  their  studies, 
nine  of  them  abroad,  seven  being  holders  of  travelling  fellowships 
from  this  University ;  two  are  resident  students  at  this  University. 
Eight  of  the  fellowship  holders  for  1901-02  hold  similar  appoint- 
ments for  the  present  year  (1902-08).  An  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fellows  of  1901-02  are  continuing  their  studies. 

The  fact  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  for  good  reasons,  the 
average  age  of  members  of  the  Graduate  School  must  be  higher  than 
of  men  in  the  professional  schools  in  general,  even  in  those  that  are 
founded  on  a  college  education.  A  considerable  number  of  the  men 
who  come  to  the  Graduate  School  are  obliged,  before  taking  up 
advanced  studies,  to  spend  time  in  earning  the  money  that  will 
enable  them  to  carry  on  these  studies.  Many  of  them  have  dis- 
covered their  calling  in  the  actual  and  often  highly  successful  work 
of  teaching,  and  have  also  perceived  the  deficiencies  in  then*  equip- 
ment,  which  they  seek  to  make  good  by  advanced  studies.  In  the 
present  organization  of  our  educational  system  this  must  be  so. 
It  thus  happens  that  excellent  candidates  for  financial  aid  in  the 
Graduate  School  will  be  oldish  men.  Table  XIV  gives  the  ages  of 
the  seventy-two  men  who  held  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  1901- 
02.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  three  exceptional  cases  of 
men  over  thirty-two,  the  average  age  of  the  remaining  sixty-nine  is 
twenty-six.  To  fix  this  age  as  a  maximum,  above  which  men  could 
not  receive  appointments,  would  obviously  be  a  hardship. 

Table  XIV. — Age  of  Graduate  Fellows  and  Scholars: 

1901-02. 


20 

•  • 

21 

•  • 

22 

•  • 

23 
1 

24 

.  a 

25 
3 

26 
3 

27 
2 

28 

a  . 

29 

30 

1 

31 
1 

32 

a  a 

84  to  88 

ToUL 
11 

Non-Resident  Fellows  .   .   . 

•  • 

Resident  Fellows 

•  • 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

•  • 

3 

•  a 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  • 

14 

AnBtin  Scholars 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

.  a 

2 

a  a 

•     • 

1 

5 

Holders  of  Scholarships  pay- 

ing tuition  only 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

2 

1 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  a 

2 

1 

.  a 

•     • 

1 

9 

Other  Resident  Scholars  .   . 

1 
1 

3 

4 

8 
5 

4 
8 

3 
6 

6 
13 

2 

6 

2 

5 

3 

7 

a  a 

2 

2 

6 

a  a 

2 

3 
4 

1 

83 
72 

Total 

3 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS:    APPLICATIONS  AND 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The  following  table  (XV)  gives  the  usual  statistics  relative  to 
the  applications  and  appointments  for  the  three  successive  years 
1900-01,  1901-02,  and  1902-03:  — 


Table  XV.  —  Fellowships  and  Scholarshh^s  (1900-02). 
1.   Applications  and  Appointments. 


Spring  applicants  for  reappointment  or  pro- 
motion     

Spring  applicants  for  a  first  appointment .  . 

Later  applicants 

Appointed  to  fellowships* 

Appointed  to  scholarships  * 

Appointed  instructors,  teaching  fellows,  or 
assistants 

Deduct  for  repetitions 

Entered  or  continned  in  the  Graduate  School 
without  receiving  any  of  the  aboTe-named 
appointments 

Entered  undergraduate  classes  of  Harrard 
Unirersity 

Entered  other  departments  of  the  University 

Applicants  who  were  at  the  University  in 
the  year  following  their  applications  .   . 

Applicants  not  at  the  University  in  that  year 


1M(M>1. 


61 
256 
47  854 

19 
57 

87  108 


102 


66 


8 

4     78 


175 
179 

854 


1901-4)3. 


42 
225 
56  828 

21» 
48» 

15    79 

0 

79 

68 

8 

5    76 


155 

168 

828 


UQS-OS. 


46 
210 
57  818 

21» 
50» 

28    99 

4 

95 

55 

8 

5    68 


161 
150 

811 


*  These  figures  do  not  include  the  John  Harvard  fellowships  (two  in  1901-02 ; 
five  in  1902-08),  the  Hemenway  fellowship,  and  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  fellow- 
ship, the  special  fellowship  in  Indie  Philology  for  1902-08,  nor  the  scholarships 
of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Chicago  (not  awarded  to  a  Graduate  Student  in  1902-08), 
San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis,  nor  the  Robert  C.  Winthrop  scholarship  (in  1902- 
08) .  If  these  be  added  the  enumerations  here  will  agree  with  the  figures  given 
on  page  158. 
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2.    Classification  of  Applicants  and  Appointees, 


Students  of  Philology 

Students  of  Philosophy,  History,  or  Political 

Science 

Students  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Chemistry 

Students  of  Natural  History 

Students  of  other  branches,  or  unclassified  .   . 

Students  in  the  Graduate  School 

Students  in  Harrard  College 

Students  in  other  Departments  of  the  Unirersity 
Former  students  in  some  Department  of  the 

University 

Persons  nerer  preriously  members  of  the  Uni- 

Tersity 

Harrard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  not  Harvard 
Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College,  not 
already  graduated  elsewhere 

Undergraduates  of  other  institutions  and  other 
non-graduates 


1900-01. 


128 

123 

61 

88 

4 


854 

110 

48 

8 

88 

160 


854 

31 
24 
237 
28 
84 


854 


a 


27 

23 

15 

11 

0 


76 

49 

6 
1 


13 


76 


8 


59 


3 


76 


1901-02. 


1 

a 

a 

< 


112 

97 

67 

44 

8 


328 

109 

28 

4 

16 

166 


323 


29 


17 


285 


19 


23 


823 


I 


19 

20 

16 

9 

0 


64 

88 
5 
0 


22 


64 


10 


46 


64 


1003-<». 


I 


115 

101 
55 
84 

8 


813 

80 

85 

5 

86 

157 


313 


28 


23 


210 


26 


31 


313 


22 

21 

17 
8 
8 


71 

41 
6 
1 


18 


71 


9 


9 


46 


0 


71 


Various  comments  may  be  made  on  this  table.  There  has  been 
for  three  years  a  gradual  falling-off  in  the  number  of  applications  for 
Graduate  aid.  Curiously  enough  the  number  of  applicants  in  each 
year  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  in 
the  following  year,  though  just  about  one-half  of  the  applicants  do 
not  come  to  the  University  in  that  year.  Of  the  disappointed  appli- 
cants in  1901  abont  thirty  per  cent,  entered  or  remained  in  the 
School  in  1901-02,  while  of  those  of  1902  about  twenty-six  per  cent. 
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are  in  the  School  in  the  current  year.  Of  the  whole  number  of  appli- 
cants in  1902  less  than  one  in  four  was  successful.  As  usual,  the 
applicants  in  philology,  philosophy,  history,  and  political  science 
outnumber  those  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences 
by  more  than  two  to  one.  Of  the  applicants  (in  1902)  in  philology 
less  than  one  in  five  was  successful;  in  philosophy,  history,  and 
political  science  about  one  in  five ;  in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  one  in  three ;  in  natural  history  one  in  four.  Of  applicants 
who  had  previously  been  in  the  School  one-half  received  appoint* 
ments;  of  those  who  had  never  been  members  of  the  University 
about  one  in  eight  was  successful.  Of  Harvard  Bachelors  more 
than  one  in  three  was  successful,  while  of  the  very  large  number  that 
had  no  Harvard  degree  more  than  one  in  five  received  an  appoint- 
ment. These  proportions,  which  differ  but  slightly  from  year  to 
year,  show  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  applicant  to  be  a  holder  of 
the  Harvard  Bachelor's  degree  or  to  have  studied  at  this  University. 
At  the  same  time  the  large  number  of  men  not  of  this  class  (in  1902 
forty-six  appointments  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty  applicants  who 
held  no  first  degree  from  Harvard)  shows  that  graduates  of  other 
colleges  are  not  discriminated  against. 

In  making  the  nominations  for  appointments  the  committee  in 
charge  does  not  apportion  the  nominees  among  the  several  Depart- 
ments with  reference  to  the  number  of  applicants  or  students  in  these 
Departments,  but  aims  to  select  the  most  meritorious  candidates 
individually.  Consequently  the  proportion  of  appointments  to  apph- 
cants  or  students  in  the  several  Departments  varies  somewhat  from 
year  to  year. 

INSTRUCTORSHIPS   AND   ASSIST ANTSHIPS ;    NEW 
FELLOWSHIPS  AND   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  small  number  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  School,  beside 
carrying  on  their  studies,  usually  for  a  higher  degree,  serve  the 
University  as  salaried  teachers  or  assistants  under  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  by  regular  appointment  of  the  Corporation.  The 
amount  of  their  work  as  students  varies  from  half  a  course,  or  what 
technically  is  one-eighth  of  full  work,  to  four  courses,  or  full  work. 
There  were  in  1901-02  fifty-five  such  persons ;  seven  of  them  were 
instructors,  fifteen  were  Austin  Teaching  Fellows,  and  thirty-three 
were  assistants.  In  the  current  year  there  are  (in  December,  1902) 
fifty-nine  such  persons,  —  ten  instructors,  forty  assistants,  and  nine 
Austin  Teaching  Fellows.     There  are  in  fact  in  1902-03  seventeen 
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Austin  Teaching  Fellows  in  the  service  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  but  only  nine  of  them  are  registered  as  Graduate  Students. 
It  would  seem  to  be  just,  if  these  men  are  to  be  recognized  as  stu- 
dents and  belonging  to  the  same  category  with  the  ordinary  fellows, 
except  that  they  do  teaching  in  addition  to  being  fellows,  that  they 
should  be  registered  in  the  School,  and  that  thus  the  usual  supervision 
might  be  exercised  over  their  work. 

Out  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  members  of  the  School  in 
1901-02,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  —  or  nearly  forty  percent, 
(as  against  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year)  —  received 
stipends,  either  as  teachers,  assistants,  fellows,  or  scholars.  Further- 
more, other  members  of  the  School  held  proctorships,  parietal  or 
examination,  whereby  their  expenses  were  reduced. 

One  new  fellowship  and  three  new  scholarships  were  established 
in  1901-02  for  Graduate  Students.  The  fellowship  is  known  as  the 
Nelson  Eobinson  Jr.  Travelling  Fellowship  in  Architecture,  and  is 
designed  for  distinguished  Graduate  Students  in  architecture. 
Travel  and  study  in  Europe  are  prescribed,  and  the  holder  of  the 
fellowship  is  not  to  be  more  than  twenty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment.  The  annual  stipend  is  $1,000,  larger  by  about 
$300  than  any  other  fellowship  now  awarded. 

The  new  scholarships — of  $800  each  —  are  for  Resident  Students. 
They  are  founded  from  the  Edward  Austin  Fund ;  two  are  for  archi- 
tecture and  one  for  landscape  architecture.  Harvard  Bachelors  of 
Science  in  these  subjects  are  alone  eligible. 

There  are  now  five  classes  of  stipendiary  appointments  maintained 
from  the  Edward  Austin  Fund :  four  Edward  Austin  Fellowships 
($500  each),  an  undetermined  number  of  Austin  Teaching  Fellow- 
ships ($500  each),  eight  Austin  Scholarships  for  Teachers  ($250 
each),  and  the  thi*ee  scholarships  mentioned  above.  Much  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  names  in  these  cases,  and  the 
Committee  on  Fellowships  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  new  name  should 
be  devised  for  the  Austin  Teaching  Fellowships,  which,  as  at  present 
administered,  are  in  fact  instructorships  rather  than  fellowships. 

The  Faculty  adopted  toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  regulation 
which  provides  that  any  fellowship  (other  than  an  Austin  Teaching 
Fellowship)  or  any  scholarship  to  which  a  person  has  been  recom- 
mended for  appointment  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
ordinarily  be  vacated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  holder.  In 
the  year  1901-02  forty-seven  members  of  the  School  were  married 
men,  and  of  these  eleven  held  fellowships  or  scholarships,  three 
being  Austin  Teaching  Fellows.     The  regulation  does  not  mean  that 
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married  men  are  hereafter  to  be  excluded  from  appointment  —  for 
sach  persons  are  not  infrequently  excellent  candidates  from  every 
point  of  view  —  but  only  that  a  marriage  which  is  entered  upon 
apparently  on  the  strength  of  an  appointment  shall  disqualify. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities,  which  was  founded  in 
1900  ^'  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of  common  interest 
relating  to  Graduate  studies,"  held  its  third  annual  conference  in 
February,  1902,  at  Chicago,  with  Professor  Briggs  as  the  representa- 
tive of  this  Univeraity.  Among  the  topics  discussed  were:  ''The 
Doctor's  Dissertation,"  including  its  scope  and  the  importance  of 
requiring  its  publication;  ''The  Migration  of  Graduate  Students'*; 
"  Research  in  the  University  Sense" ;  and  "  The  Degree  of  Master 
of  Arte." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  first  topic  it  became  apparent  that  Harvard 
and  Yale  are  at  present  alone  among  American  universities  of  stand- 
ing in  not  requiring  the  publication  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation,  and 
that  Yale  is  ready,  under  certain  conditions,  to  adopt  the  require- 
ment, conditions  that  would  assuredly  be  acceptable  to  Harvard 
University.  As  I  have  more  than  once  urged,  most  recently  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Harvard  Oraduates*  Magazine,  justice 
to  the  writers  of  dissertations,  our  obligations  to  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship from  which  the  resulte  of  research  should  not  be  withheld,  our 
relation  to  the  common  ideals  of  university  endeavor,  and  a  due 
regard  for  our  own  standards  and  the  improvement  of  our  own  effi- 
ciency, demand  the  adoption  of  such  a  requirement  at  this  University. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  the  financial  one — the  burden  which  the  require- 
ment would  possibly  impose  upon  about  one-third  of  the  writers  of 
dissertations,  for  ordinarily  about  two-thirds  of  the  dissertations  are 
printed  without  exjiense  to  the  writers.  A  foundation  for  the  publi- 
cation of  dissertations  whose  publication  is  not  secured  through  the 
usual  channels,  would  be  highly  serviceable ;  it  would  in  effect  be  a 
fund  for  the  further  endowment  of  research,  and  could  be  used  either 
in  extending  the  scope  of  the  large  number  of  official  scientific  pub- 
lications of  the  University  that  are  now  regularly  issued  by  several 
of  the  Departmente,  or  in  special  subventions  —  such  as  are  made  by 
learned  societies  —  whereby  Doctors  could  be  enabled  to  publish  their 
theses  independently.  In  the  absence  of  such  assistance  the  writers 
of  dissei-tations  might  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  an  enterprising  publishing  firm  in  Chicago,  which  now  undertakes 
to  publish,  in  a  series  entitled  DissertcUiones  Americanae,  "  theses 
accepted  by  the  Faculties  of  American  Universities  for  the  degree  of 
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Doctor  of  PhiloBophy,"  at  a  Domkial  expense  to  the  writers  and 
under  competent  editorial  supervision. 

Many  friends  of  the  Graduate  School  have  long  thought  that 
its  attractiveness  and  usefulness  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  School  possessed  a  house,  or  group  of  houses,  of  its  own,  in 
which  a  common  life  could  be  lived,  an  establishment  not  unlike 
some  of  the  halls  of  English  colleges,  or  the  hall  proposed  at  Prince- 
ton University  for  its  Graduate  School.  The  Harvard  Graduate  Stu- 
dent misses  much  of  the  helpfulness  and  the  stimulus  of  the  associ- 
ated intellectual  and  social  life  which  are,  to  a  large  extent,  gained 
by  undergraduates  and  by  students  in  the  professional  schools,  the 
latter  of  whom  are,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  nature  of  their  common 
studies,  thrown  intimately  together.  The  denial  to  all  but  under- 
graduates of  the  privilege  of  rooming  in  the  College  Yard  after  the 
current  j^ar  will  tend  yet  more  to  isolate  the  ordinary  Graduate  Stu- 
dent. A  Graduates'  Quadrangle  or  Hall,  such  as  has  been  suggested, 
would  prove  of  the  highest  value  in  pi*omoting  the  sense  of  union 
and  fellowship  and  of  the  solidarity  of  interests  on  the  part  of  those 
who  pursue  the  scholar's  life,  which  is  among  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  the  development  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  character. 
These  buildings  should  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  sleeping  rooms 
and  studies  for  two  or  three  hundred  students  and  young  instructors, 
large  common  rooms,  reading  rooms,  probably  a  refectory  and  dining 
hall,  and  other  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  societies  or  clubs,  sci- 
entific or  other,  which  are  made  up  mostly  of  Graduate  Students. 

It  is  obvious  to  one  who  examines  the  statistics  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  the  last  three  years  that  the  School  is  not  growing  as  it 
should,  and  that  men  from  other  colleges  are  not  coming  to  it  in 
relatively  large  proportions.*  Other  departments  increase  rapidly, 
and  a  School  that  has  all  the  advantages  that  are  summarized  in 
your  last  Report  (page  23)  should  draw  greater  numbers.  Perhaps 
the  most  obvious  explanation  of  this  lack  of  growth  is  that  these 


*  New  Men  from  other  Colleges  :  1899-1908. 


1899-1900    

1900-01    

1901-02    

1902-08  (to  Dec.  1, 1908) 


Total  member- 
ship of  the 
School. 


841 
858 
815 
819 


New  men 

from  otlier 

Colleges. 


Ill 

121 

96 

107 


All 
others. 


280 
282 
219 
212 


Proportion  of 
new  men  from 
other  Colleges. 


82.5% 
84.8% 
80.5% 
88.6% 
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advantages  are  not  so  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  they 
should  be.  A  more  extended  publication  of  them  through  the  time- 
lier issue  of  programmes  of  instruction  and  other  information  would 
certainly  be  useful ;  but  there  are  other  retarding  causes.  At  the 
present  time  not  a  few  students  who  in  the  past  might  have  sought 
the  d^ree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Graduate  School  are  enabled  to 
get  it  by  work  done  in  their  Senior  Year  in  Harvard  College,  supple- 
mentary to  that  done  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (in  1901-02 
there  were  nineteen  such  persons ;  1902-03,  twenty-eight ;  this  year 
there  are  forty-five).  Furthermore,  other  colleges  and  universities 
are,  as  never  before,  offering  attractions  of  various  sorts  to  Graduate 
Students:  enlarged  programmes  of  advanced  instruction;  easier 
access,  through  the  provision  of  Summer  Courses  of  instruction 
and  otherwise,  to  the  higher  degrees,  and  that  too  to  degrees 
whose  standards,  at  least  on  paper,  appear  to  be  higher  than  the 
Harvard  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  great 
pecuniary  inducements  in  the  more  abundant  provision  of  scholar- 
ships and  in  the  almost  universal  remission  of  tuition  fees  for  stu- 
dents that  ask  such  remission.  All  these  things  make  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  study  the  problem. 

The  formal  opening  meeting  of  the  School  for  the  current  year 
(1902-03)  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  October  2,  in  the 
Faculty  Room.  The  principal  address  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Josiah  Royce,  on  the  liberalizing  influence  of  special  study;  this 
address  will  appear  in  the  March  number  of  the  Ghnduates'  Maga- 
zine^ 1903.  A  short  address  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  Graduate 
Club  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Carpenter,  President  of  the  Club,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  reception. 

JOHN   HENRY   WRIGHT,  Dean. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  op  the  Uniyebsitt:  — 

Sm,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  con- 
cerning the  Divinity  School  tor  the  year  1901-02. 

The  death  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry  Thayer  on  November  26, 
1901,  was  a  grave  loss  to  the  School.  Professor  Thayer's  acknowl- 
edged leadership  among  American  students  of  the  New  Testament 
gave  distinction  to  the  University;  and  his  colleagues  and  pupils 
cherish  the  happy  memory  of  his  intellectual  generosity,  moral 
fidelity,  and  affectionate  companionship.  His  loyalty  to  the  School 
and  his  confidence  for  its  future  were  manifested  by  his  large  bequest 
to  its  Library.  Under  the  terms  of  this  gift,  1,407  volumes  and 
1,058  pamphlets  have  been  received,  together  with  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  papers  which  were  connected  with  Professor  Thayer's  work 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Committee  on  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Professor  George  Foot  Moore,  of  Andover  Seminary,  began  his 
service  of  the  School  in  February,  1902,  and  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  was  elected  Parkman  Professor  of  Theology 
in  February,  though  he  did  not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  October. 
Rev.  Samuel  Silas  Curry,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  Elocution,  retired  in 
June,  1902,  after  a  faithful  and  sympathetic  service  of  six  years; 
and  an  arrangement  was  made,  in  connection  with  the  College  and 
Law  School,  by  which  the  same  system  of  instruction  in  Elocution  is 
to  be  applied  to  all  these  departments  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Winter.  These  changes  in  our  teaching  staff,  together  with  those  of 
the  year  1900-01,  while  involving  serious  losses,  restore  the  Faculty 
of  the  School  to  its  full  strength  in  numbers,  and  give  to  the  list  of 
courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  a  variety  and  a  systematic 
arrangement  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  School.  Of  these 
changes  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  expansion  of  the  single  course, 
given  for  many  years  by  Dr.  Everett,  into  a  Department  of  the 
History  of  Religions,  announced  both  in  the  Divinity  School  and 
in  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
This  new  Department  is  directed  by  Professor  George  F.  Moore, 
with  whom  are  associated  seven  other  University  Teachers,  so  that 
there  are  now  exhibited  systematically  the  resources  of  the  University 
for  instruction  in  Comparative  Religion. 
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In  the  Dean's  report  for  the  year  1900-01  it  was  pointed  out  that 
each  step  in  improving  the  standards  of  the  School  had  temporarily 
involved  a  decrease  of  numbers,  but  that  in  each  case  a  revival  of 
numbers  had  soon  occurred  to  justify  the  step.  Thus,  in  1886  the 
degree  of  A.B.  was  for  the  first  time  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  the  number  of  students  of  Theology  promptly 
dropped  in  1887  from  25  to  16.  In  1890  the  School  had  recovered 
from  this  shrinkage,  and  in  1894  there  were  50  students.  In  1897-98 
a  more  threatening  step  was  taken  in  the  increase  of  the  fee  from  $50 
to  $150,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  the  attendance  dropped  in  1898 
to  26.  This  second  wave  of  reaction  has  now  apparently  spent  its 
force,  the  attendance  at  the  School  having  increased  from  28  in 
1900-01  to  37  in  1901-02.  Two  reforms  of  the  most  fundamental 
importance  have  thus  been  accomplished,  not  indeed  without  check- 
ing the  natural  growth  of  the  School,  but  at  least  without  involving  a 
positive  loss  in  numbers. 

In  considering  the  future  prospects  of  the  School,  however,  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  by  requiring  a  fee  equal  to  that  paid  in 
Harvard  College  and  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  the  Divinity  School 
has  departed  radically  from  the  tradition  of  theological  education  in 
this  country,  and  is  confronted  by  a  competition  which  makes  large 
increase  in  numbers  for  the  present  improbable.  The  prevailing 
custom  in  schools  for  the  ministry  has  long  been  to  provide  such 
education  practically  without  cost.  In  many  cases  the  expenses  of 
living  have  been  so  abundantly  met,  and  the  opportunities  for  earning 
money  have  been  so  considerable,  that  a  winter  of  theological  study 
might  be  procured  without  any  demand  for  self-denial  or  thrift.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  effect  of  this  indiscriminate  aid 
has  been  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Christian  ministry ; 
and  in  the  more  prudent  schools  there  is  a  growing  inclination  to 
check  the  evil.  An  examination  of  the  catalogues  and  announce- 
ments of  nineteen  of  the  principal  Protestant  seminaries  of  this 
country  for  1901-02  indicates  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  admin- 
istration of  scholarship  funds  dunng  the  last  twenty  years. 

Some  schools  still  boldly  maintain  the  theory  that  education  for 
the  ministry  is  a  form  of  charity,  and  emphasize  the  complete  free- 
dom from  expense  which  their  students  may  anticipate  by  announce- 
ments like  the  following :  '^  The  expense  of  attending  the  Seminary 
has  always  been  remarkably  low,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
reduce  it  still  further."  The  effect  of  this  bidding  for  customers  is 
made  sufficiently  obvious  by  the  correspondence  which  reaches  the 
Dean  of  a  Theological  School.     Self-respecting  and  honorable  as  are 
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most  of  the  letters  of  application  made  to  him,  there  arrive  each  year 
some  distressing  letters  which  betray  their  writers  as  bargaining  with 
various  Schools,  and  as  considering  where  the  most  lucrative  oppor- 
tunity is  to  be  found.  Grave  temptations  to  enter  the  ministry  are 
thus  set  before  young  men  of  meagre  capacity,  and  many  young  men 
of  force  are  deterred  from  a  career,  the  entrance  to  which  is  made 
cheap  and  easy. 

A  majority  of  schools  are,  however,  obviously  concerned  to  find 
some  method  by  which  students  may  be  aided  without  pauperization ; 
or  some  equivalent  for  a  tuition  fee  secured.  A  common  practice  is 
to  make  the  amount  of  aid  dependent  on  the  grade  of  scholarship 
attained.  Out  of  the  nineteen  seminaries  considered,  six  announce 
that  no  student  may  receive  scholarship  aid  if  his  rank  falls  below 
75  per  cent.  Such  a  limitation  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  evil 
of  indiscriminate  aid  and  a  partial  relief  for  it.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  standard  of  excellence  practically  applied,  and  the 
method  does  not  affect  the  aid  given  through  free  tuition  and  free  — 
or  partially  free  —  room  rent ;  for,  in  most  cases,  these  charges  are 
remitted  to  all  comers. 

Another  method  of  securing  some  return  for  aid  given  is  in  the 
now  widely  extended  practice  of  demanding  work  in  outlying 
churches  and  missions  as  a  condition  of  securing  aid  from  the 
School.  This  method,  which  in  some  schools  has  practically  become 
a  department  of  school  work,  relieves  the  student  of  the  sense  of 
mendicancy ;  but  is  not  without  the  disadvantage  of  detaching  the 
student  for  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  week  from  the  work  of  the 
school.  To  make  it  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  the  school  that 
a  student  shall  do  much  of  his  work  outside  the  school  would  seem 
to  subordinate  the  immediate  duties  of  the  school  to  the  duties  of  a 
parish ;  and  in  the  interest  of  practical  efficiency,  to  defeat  in  some 
degree  the  purpose  of  academic  training  for  which  a  School  of 
Theology  exists. 

What  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
of  indiscriminate  aid,  through  charging  a  substantial  fee  and  admin- 
istering scholarship  aid,  not  primarily  as  a  relief  of  poverty,  but 
as  a  reward  for  distinguished  work,  has  as  yet  found  no  wide- 
spread acceptance.  Of  the  nineteen  seminaries  considered,  only 
five  announce  any  charge  whatever  for  tuition,  viz. :  — 

Hanrard  Univenity $150 

Chicago  University 190 

Boston  University 100 

Tofts  ($100,  including  room-rent) SO 

Episcopal,  Cambridge 60 
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Of  these,  however,  Boston  University  appears  to  give  to  every 
Btadent  a  scholarship  sufficient  to  cover  toition,  besides  its  other  aid. 
Something  approaching  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of 
the  circular  of  Chicago  University.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
four  of  these  schools  which  regard  the  study  of  theology  as  deserv- 
ing the  same  estimate  of  value  as  the  study  of  other  sciences  are 
close  neighbors  to  each  other. 

A  rapid  growth  of  numbers  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard 
University  is  not  to  be  expected  while  education  for  the  min- 
istry is  still  so  generally  regulated  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  cannot  pay  their  way.  How  far  the  general  decrease 
in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  due  to  the  over- 
whelming solicitations  of  conunercial  pursuits,  and  how  far  the 
seminaries  themselves  are  defeating  their  own  purposes  and  lessen- 
ing the  attractiveness  of  the  ministry  through  their  tradition  of 
indiscriminate  aid,  may  be  questioned.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  freedom  from  financial  anxiety  and  the  denominational 
advantages  which  most  schools  offer  to  students  are  likely  to  be  for 
the  present  sufficient  to  deter  some  young  men  from  entering  a 
school  which  demands  a  considerable  fee  and  which  has  no  organic 
relation  with  a  special  body  of  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Divinity  School  of  this  University  — 
though  in  its  past  history  by  no  means  guiltless  in  the  matter  of 
indiscriminate  aid  —  now  has  special  advantages  in  leading  the  way 
to  a  more  justifiable  administration  of  scholarship  funds.  It  has 
always  been  a  small  School,  and  is  under  no  temptation  to  com- 
mend itself  by  increase  of  numbers  to  denominational  support.  It 
is  able  to  offer,  in  the  intellectual  liberty  and  elective  methods  of 
the  University,  some  compensating  advantages  to  offset  its  unusual 
expenses.  It,  like  Harvard  College,  has  adequate  scholarship 
funds  which  are  administered  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of 
Hai'vard  College,  —  so  that,  as  in  Harvard  College,  ample  en- 
couragement is  offered  to  students  of  high  quality  and  promise. 
It  has  gained  by  its  present  policy  the  complete  respect  of  the  other 
Departments  of  the  University,  and  students  who  enter  it  find  them- 
selves associating  with  the  best  students  of  the  Graduate  School  in 
self-respecting  fellowship.  From  the  experience  6t  the  last  few 
years  it  may  be  inferred  that  young  men  who  are  resolute  enough 
to  face  the  financial  problem  of  such  a  School,  and  who  can  maintain 
their  religious  faith  under  the  free  conditions  of  a  university,  will  not 
find  themselves  distrusted  in  the  communion  which  they  enter,  but  will 
on  the  contrary  be  regarded  with  unusual  confidence  and  esteem.  In 
any  event,  it  is  plain  that  an  important  function  of  our  School  is  to 
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commend  the  profession  of  the  ministry  to  young  men  of  independent 

spirit,  who  desire  no  exceptional  benefit  of  clergy  and  are  not  primarily 

dependent  on  denominational  favor ;  and  the  change  to  the  present 

policy  has  been  accomplished,  not  only  without  loss  in  numbers,  but 

also  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  School  in  intellectual  results,  in 

self-respect  and  in  standing  among  the  Schools  of  the  University. 

The    principles    of    administration    in    scholarship   aid   as   now 

accepted  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  statement  from  the 

Committee  on   Scholarships,  which   represents  their  dealings  with 

the  applications  made  to  them  for  the  year  1902-03 :  — 

Total  number  of  applications  for  scholarships  ....    57 
Of  which  were : 

Withdrawn 8 

Rejected 18 

Granted  and  declined 8 

Granted  and  accepted  but  later  declined   .  4 

Granted  and  accepted 29 

Total 67 

Scholarships  granted  and  accepted  1902-08  :  — 

2  Williams  fellowships  of $400 

1  scholarship  of 820 

5  scholarships  of 800 

6  Hopkins  scholarships  of  about 290 

2  scholarships  of 250 

18  scholarships  of 200 

29  scholarships,  with  total  value  of 7,460 

The  progress  of  our  purpose  to  create  an  undenominational  school 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  which  takes  account  of  those  of 
cor  students  during  the  last  ten  years  who  have  become  ordained 
ministers  or  were  already  ordained:  — 


• 

18M. 

6 
8 
2 
1 
2 

18M. 

6 
6 
8 
1 

18M. 

11 
7 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

1806. 

7 
8 
8 
2 
8 
1 

1897. 

6 
4 

•  • 
2 

4 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
1 

1898. 

11 
4 

8 

1 

1899. 

7 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

8 
2 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 
1 

•  • 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

1900. 

8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
• . 

•  • 

•  • 
1 

•  a 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

1901. 

8 

•  • 
1 

•  • 
2 

•  • 

•  a 

•  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 

1 

•  • 

1002. 

9 
2 
2 

a  a 
1 

2 

a  a 
1 

1 

Unitarian  Cong 

Trinitarian  Cong 

Methodist  Episcopal    .   .   . 

Presbyterian 

Protestant  Episcopal    .   •  . 
Bantist 

Christian 

Lutheran 

Methodist  Protestant    .   .   . 
IMAcinles 

I 
1 
1 

Dutch  Reformed 

New  Church  ....... 

Free  Baptist 

Universalist 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 
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The  thirty-seven   students  enrolled  in  the  year   1901-02   were 
distributed  as  follows :  — 

Kefident  Graduates 15 

Senior  Class 7 

Middle  Class 4 

Jimior  Class 7 

Special  Students 4 

Total 37 

Twenty-two  colleges  were  represented  as  follows :  — 


Antioch  College 1 

Bates  College 1 

Bowdoin  College I 

Brown  University 8 

Dartmouth  College I 

(Geneva  College 1 

Harrard  University 8 

Kenyon  College 1 

University  of  Maine 1 

University  of  Missouri  ....  1 

Muhlenberg  College 1 

University  of  Pennsylvania  .   .  I 

Queen's  University 1 


Rollins  College I 

Simpson  College I 

Southern  University I 

Universi^  of  Toronto    ....  1 

Trinity  College 1 

Tufts  College 1 

Valparaiso  College 1 

Wesleyan  University I 

Yale  University I 


Counted  more  than  once 


81 
8 

89 


Sixteen  theological  seminaries  were  represented  as  follows :  — 


Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Allegheny  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary 

Boston  University 

University  of  Chicago 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pti. 

Garrett  Biblicallnstitute 

Harvard  University 

Meadville  Theological  School 

Newton  Theological  Institution 

IMvinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia  .  . 

Queen's  University 

St.  Lawrence  University 

TufU  College     

Vanderbilt  University 


Counted  more  than  once 


80 


19 


Six  members  of  the  School  were  reoommended  for  the  degree  o 
S.T.B.,  and  four  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 

The  address  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  by  Professor  Fenn. 
His  subject  was:  ^^The  Minister's  Debt  to  his  Profession." 
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A  Summer  School  was  held,  as  in  the  three  preceding  years,  from 
July  1  to  July  18;  the  entire  series  of  forty-five  lectures  being 
devoted  to  the  subject:  "Current  Problems  in  Theology."  The 
Faculty  of  the  School  was  reinforced  by  representatives  of  Dartmouth 
(College,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Oberlin  College,  Northwestern 
University,  St.  Lawrence  University,  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  of  Cambridge,  and  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole.  The 
four  sessions  of  the  School  have  had  the  following  record  of 
attendance :  — 

Men.  Wom«n.  Total. 

1899 96       9  105 

1900 52       2  54 

1901 84       5  89 

1902 74       4  78 


The  distribution  by  denominations,  in  the  case  of  ministers  attend- 
ing in  the  four  years,  was  as  follows :  — 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


• 
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4 

1 

ll 

• 

i 
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I 

Is 

56 
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& 

27 

17 

16 

14 

17 
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14 

28 

12 

11 

14 

28 

7 

15 
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5 
6 
5 
5 


I 

! 


j5 

Ok 
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8 

•     • 

2 
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8 

•  • 
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«> 
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3 

10 

8 


1 
1 


i 


1 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  offered  in  the 
School  in  the  year  1901-02.  With  each  course  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  students  electing  it  from  the  Divinity  School,  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  and  from  the  College.  It  is  not  practicable  to  discrimi- 
nate accurately  between  instruction  given  by  members  of  the  Divinity 
Faculty  to  students  not  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  elections  made 
by  Divinity  students  of  College  Courses,  for  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  Departments  of  Homiletics  and  Theology  all  the  Departments 
of  the  Divinity  School  are  represented  in  the  coui^ses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Classifying,  however,  all  Professors 
of  the  Divinity  School  as  of  that  Department,  it  appears  that  the 
courses  opened  by  the  Divinity  Faculty  to  students  of  the  College 
and  the  Graduate  School  were  elected  by  no  less  than  205  students ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand.  Divinity  students  made  election  of  College 
studies  in  1901-02  to  the  amount  of  35  courses,  so  that  the  contri- 
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bution  of  the  Divinity  Faculty  to  the  common  stock  of  University 
courses  was  about  six  times  that  made  by  instructors  not  of  the 
Divinity  Faculty  to  students  of  the  Divinity  School.  Of  these  35 
elections  27  were  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  half  the 
others  in  the  Department  of  Economics. 

There  is  appended  to  the  list  of  regular  courses  a  list  of  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Summer  School.  Almost  all  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  Summer  School  attended  all  its  courses. 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  Dr.  Hatkes.  —  Hebrew.  —  Daridson's  Introdactory    Hebrew    GramiiMr. 

Explanation  of  parte  of  Oenesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.  8  Col. 

2.  Professor   Tot. — Hebrew  (second  coarse).  —  Syntax. — Interpretation  of 

parts  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.    Text-criticism.  8  Col. 

8  *hf.  Dr.  Hatkes.  — Jewish  Aramaic.  Kantzsch's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Gram- 
matik.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targoms.  Half- 
course, 

4.  Professor  Kbllnbb  (Episcopal  Theological  School).  —  History  of  Israel, 
political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jemsalem  by  the  Romans.  Text- 
books, lectures,  and  theses.  8  Div.,  80  Col. 

6.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature. 

8  Div.,  1  Gr.,  4  Col. 

6.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  religions.  8  Div. 

7.  Dr.  Hatnbs. — Assyrian.    Lyon*s  Assyrian  Manual.     Delitzsch's  Assyrian 

Grammar.    Delitzsch^s  Assyrische  Lesestiicke,  ed.  4.  1  Col. 

SO.  Research  courses.  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise  for  any 
properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on  such  topic  as  may  be 
agreed  on. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

2'^/.  Asst.  Professor  Ropbs. — New  Testament  Introduction.  —  The  origin 
and  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  including  the  formation  of 
the  Canon.     Half-course,  10  Div.,  1  Gr.,  2  Col. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  — The  Synoptic  (Gospels.  5  Div.,  1  Col. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Epistles  of  Paul.  —  Selected  portions. 

2  Div.,  1  Col. 

16  *hf,  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  — New  Testament  Theology.  — The  Teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Theological  and  Ethical  Ideas  of  the  New  Testament 
Writers.     Half-course,  18  Dir.,  1  Gr.,  2  Col. 

22*^/.  Dr.  Hatnbs.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  Rddiger*s  ChrestomaUda 
Syriaca  (ed.  8).  The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Half- 
course. 

20.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Advanced  study  and  research. 
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CHURCH   HISTORY. 

1.  Professor  Emerton. — The  First  Eight  Christian  Centaries.  —  The  conflict 
of  Christianity  with  Paganism.  Origin  and  development  of  the  Roman 
Papacy  to  its  alliance  with  the  Prankish  State.  The  Germanic  races  aa 
the  hasis  of  a  new  Christian  civilization.  9  Div.,  12  Col. 

8.  Professor  Embrton.  — The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  from  the  rise 
of  Italian  HomaDism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1850-1563. 

8  Div.,  8  Gr.,  9  Col. 

6  hf.  Professor  Embrtom.  —  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  Church  Constitution.     HaXf-eourue, 

20a.  Professor  Embrton.  —  Advanced  study  and  research.    Onctawttk.  2  Div. 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 
2  *V.  Professor  G.  F.  Moorb.  —  The  Origins  of  Religion.    HcUf-courte,  4  Div. 

THEOLOGY. 
4.  Professor  Fenn.  —  Outlines  of  Christian  Theology.  6  Div. 

5'^.  Professor  Fenn.  —  New  England  Theology.     Half-course.  2  Div. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Professor  Pbabody.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  modem 

social  questions :  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases 
of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  etliical  theory.  Lectures,  special 
researches,  and  required  reading.  10  Div.,  7  Gr.,  119  Col. 

20.  Professor  Pbabodt. — Sociological  Seminary.     Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Ethics  of  Jesus  Christ.  9  Div. 

HOMILETICS   AND   PASTORAL  CARE. 

\hf,  Asst.  Professor  Hale.  —  The  structure  and  analysis  of  sermons.  Half- 
course.    (General  exercise.  10  Div. 

2.  Professor  Pbabodt  and  Asst.  Professor  Hale.  —  Each  student  writes  eight 

sermons  during  the  year,  of  which  some  are  preached  before  the  class 
and  criticised  by  students  and  instructor ;  some  are  preached  before  the 
instructor  and  a  member  of  tKe  class  and  criticised  by  them ;  and  the  rest 
are  criticised  by  the  instructor  privately.  This  course  may  be  taken 
twice.  18  Div. 

4fc/.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  history  of 
Christian  preaching.     Half-course.  9  Div. 

5  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Hale.  —  The  Minister  as  Organizer  and  Director  of  Church 
Activities.     Half-course.  8  Div. 

l^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Hale.  —  The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  New  Testament. 
HaXf-course.  1  Div. 

ELOCUTION. 
2fc/.  Dr.  Curry.  —  Vocal  expression.     Half-course.  8  Div. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL   OF  THEOLOGY. 

President  W.  J.  Tucker.  — Four  lectures :  Modem  Cbristisni^. 

Professor  G.  B.  Foster.  —  Six  lectures :  The  Finality  of  the  ChristiAn  Religion. 

Professor  W.  W.  Fehh.  —  Six  lectures :  The  Aathority  of  Jesns. 

Professor  G.  H.  Palmer.  —  Two  lectures  :  A  Defense  of  Dogma. 

Professor  G.  F.  Moore.  —  Six  lectures :  The  Study  of  Religions  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  conception  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  upon  the  practical 
task  of  the  Church. 

Professor  H.  C.  Kino.  —  Six  lectures  :  The  Obscurity  of  Spiritual  Truth. 

Professor  G.  A.  Coe. —  Six  lectures :  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Religion. 

Professor  H.  S.  Nash.  —  Two  lectures :  (1)  The  Dogma  of  Creation  in  Relation 
to  the  Personal  and  Social  Consciousness.  (2)  The  Atonement  as  the 
Realization  of  Diyine  and  Human  Freedom. 

Rey.  C.  F.  Dole.  — Two  lectures:  (1)  The  Good  Will  in  Ethics.  (2)  The 
Good  Will  in  Religion.  ^ 

Professor  William  James.  —  Two  lectures :  Intellect  and  Feeling  in  Religion. 

Professor  Orbllo  Cone.  —  Two  lectures:  The  Significance  of  the  Death  of 
Jesus. 

Professor  F.  G.  Pea  body.  — One  lecture :  The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Daring  the  year  from  October  1,  1901,  through  September  30, 
1902,  there  were  added  to  the  Library  401  volnmes  and  23  pam- 
phlets by  purchase,  and  1,590  volumes  and  1,292  pamphlets  by 
gift.  October  1,  1902,  there  were  in  the  Library  32,568  volumes 
and  8,307  pamphlets.  During  the  year  1,392  titles  were  catalogued 
in  the  author  catalogue  and  344  titles  in  the  subject  catalogue. 
There  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use  1,092  volumes; 
from  the  stack  for  hall  use,  431  volumes ;  from  the  reserved  books 
for  over-night  use,  1,155  volumes. 

FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  table  on  pages  182,  183  gives  the  courses  of  study  and 
instruction  during  the  year,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of 
exercises   per   week  in   each  course,  and   the  number  of  students 
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who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Daring  the  twelve  months  from  October  1, 1900,  to  October  1, 1901, 
5,059  bound  volumes  and  425  pamphlets  were  added  to  the  library. 
The  library  contained,  October  1,  1901,  about  67,500  volumes  and 
6,800  pamphlets. 

The  table  on  page  181  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  daring 
the  last  thirty-one  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  colleges 
represented  by  their  gi*adaates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  will 
be  slightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

The  number  of  non-graduates,  44,  is  somewhat  misleading.  Thirty- 
five  of  these  are  Harvard  College  Seniors,  on  leave  of  absence  and 
registered  in  the  Law  School,  of  whom  29  have  completed  the  work 
required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  3  lack  only  a  coarse.  If 
these  85  Seniors  be  transferred  to  the  College  Graduate  column,  we 
have  631  graduates,  and  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  rises 
from  93  to  99. 

JAMES   BARR   AMES,  Dean. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir, — As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  have  the  honor  to 
Bobmit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

Early  in  the  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  President 
Eliot  appointed  the  following  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
as  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  location  and  construction  of  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Medical  School :  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  (Chairman), 
and  Drs.  W.  L.  Richardson,  H.  P.  Bowditch,  E.  H.  Smith,  W.  F. 
Whitney,  F.  C.  Shattuck,  C.  S.  Minot,  H.  L.  Burrell,  H.  C.  Ernst, 
C.  Harrington,  F.  Pfaff,  T.  Smith,  F.  Dexter,  and  F.  B.  Mallory. 
Dr.  Farrar  Cobb  was  appointed  Secretary. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Committee  the  following  sub-commit- 
tees were  appointed :  — 

ExectUive  Committee.  —  Drs.  J.  C.  Warren,  W.  L.  Richardson, 
and  H.  P.  Bowditch. 

Cmnmittee  on  the  Administration  Building,  —  Drs.  W.  L.  Richard- 
son, W.  F.  Whitney,  J.  C.  Warren,  and  F.  C.  Shattuck. 

Committee  on  the  Building  for  Anatomy^  Histology^  and  Embry- 
ology,  —  Drs.  C.  S.  Minot  and  F.  Dexter. 

Committee  on  the  Building  for  Physiology  and  Physiological 
Chemistry,  —  Drs.  H.  P.  Bowditch  and  E.  S.  Wood. 

Committee  on  the  Building  for  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, — 
Drs.  H.  C.  Ernst,  F.  B.  Mallory,  T.  Smith,  and  H.  L.  Burrell. 

Committee  on  the  Buildivg  for  Hygiene  and  Pharmacology.  — 
Drs.  C.  Harrington  and  F.  Pfaflf. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  second  year  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
third  year,  sectional  work  has  been  substituted  so  far  as  possible  for 
class  work.  The  classes  have  been  divided  into  sections  of  six,  and 
thus  the  amount  of  individual  instruction  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  In  many  departments  a  prac- 
tical examination  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  required  final  exami- 
nation. 

Since  early  in  the  spring  of  1901  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Education  has  been  considering  the  advisability  of  making  the  fourth 
year  in  the  Medical  School  elective,  and  in  January,  1902,  made  a 
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report  recommeDding  such  a  change.  The  report  was  accepted  and 
referred  for  consideration  to  the  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study 
and  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  acting  as  a  joint  com- 
mittee. After  many  meetings  the  Committee  reported  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  plan.  The  report  was  discussed  by  the  Faculty  at 
the  June  meeting  and  it  was  voted  that,  beginning  with  the  class 
entering  the  School  in  the  fall  of  1902,  the  fourth  year  be  elective 
without  any  restrictions  and  that  the  total  number  of  hours  required 
for  each  student  be  at  least  one  thousand. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  166  men  were  recommended  to 
the  Corporation  for  degrees,  as  follows :  — 

Medical  School  .   .  i  ^*^'  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  *^'  ^'^ ^^^ 

I  **  **  **        cumlaude.   .   .    28 

Dental  School     .    .  (  For  the  degree  of  D.M.D 26 

I          "          "          "           cum  laude  .    .      6 
Veterinary  School  .    .  For  the  degree  of  M.D.V 1 

ToUl 166 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Dental  School  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Dental  School,  to  take  effect  in  June,  1904,  were  changed  so  as  to 
admit  without  examination  candidates  holding  a  degree  in  Letters, 
Science,  or  Medicine,  from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school, 
or  those  who  have  passed  an  examination  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College  or  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  or  any  other  reputable 
college  of  letters.  The  requirement  for  admission  of  all  other 
candidates  was  raised  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  examination 
required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  or  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  Administrative  Board  for  the  Medical  School  was  constituted 
as  follows :  Drs.  W.  L.  Richardson,  J.  C.  Warren,  E.  S.  Wood, 
F.  C.  Shattuck,  W.  F.  Whitney,  C.  M.  Green,  C.  Harrington, 
F.  Dexter,  and  F.  B.  Mallory. 

Building. — The  principal  change  made  in  the  Medical  School 
building  was  the  construction  of  a  new  laboratory  for  the  Department 
of  Surgical  Pathology.  About  one-third  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  locker  room  in  the  first  story  was  turned  into  a  very  convenient, 
practical  working  laboratory,  at  an  expense  of  somewhat  less  than 
one  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  found  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  that  the  various 
leaks  in  the  Histological  Laboratory,  Museum,  and  various  other 
rooms  in  the  building  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mortar  in  the 
brick  work  and  stone  facings  had  become  crumbled  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  permit  water  to  pass  through  the  walls  in  various  places.  It 
was  therefore  found  necessary  to  employ  masons  to  point  up  the 
brick  walls  and  stone  facings  during  the  past  summer.  This  was 
done  in  a  thorough  manner  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Physiology. — The  following  papers  containing  investigations  by 
the  Laboratory  stafif  have  been  published :  — 

The  movements  of  the  intestines  studied  by  means  of  the  Rcintgen  rays. 
By  Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology^  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  261-277. 

A  comparative  study  in  the  viscosity  of  the  blood.  By  Dr.  R.  Burton- 
Oprrz.     The  American  Journal  of  Physiology ,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  243-260. 

On  the  oxidative  properties  of  the  cell-nucleus.  By  Dr.  Ralph  S. 
LiLUE.     The  American  Journal  of  Physiology ^  Vol.  VII,  pp.  412-421. 

The  fiow  of  the  blood  in  the  external  jugular  vein.  By  Dr.  R.  Bcrton- 
Opitz.     The  American  Journal  of  Physiology^  Vol.  VII,  pp.  435-469. 

On  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum :  I.  The  frontal  lobes  in  relation  to 
the  production  and  retention  of  simple  sensory-motor  habits.  By  Dr. 
Shepherd  Ivory  Franz.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol. 
Vin,  pp.  1-22. 
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Maximal  contraction,  **  staircase  "*  contraction,  refractory  period,  and 
compensatory  pause,  of  the  heart.  By  Dr.  R.  S.  Woodworth.  The 
American  Journal  of  Physiology^  Vol.  VIII.  This  paper  was  begun  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  W.  T.  Porter  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  completed  in  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

Professor  W.  T.  Porter  has  collected  additional  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  his  explanation  of  fibrillar  contraction  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon  has  ready  for  the  printer  further  investigations 
on  the  mechanics  of  digestion. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Day  have  completed  an  inves- 
tigation on  salivary  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

The  following  have  also  been  published  :  — 

An  Introduction  to  Physiology,  Part  IV.  Physiological  Optics,  pp.  1- 
96.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  The  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
1902.  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  Experiments  for  Students  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  Third  Series. 

Physiology  at  Harvard,  pp.  1-66.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  The 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  1902.  Tliis  pamphlet  is  the  first  precise 
account  in  any  university  of  the  work  done  by  each  student  in  Physiology. 

Animal  Experimentation.  By  Professor  H.  P.  BowDrrcH.  Pages  66-80 
of  the  *»  Series  of  Statements,  etc.,''  edited  by  Professor  H.  C.  Ernst. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1902. 

Animal  Experimentation.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  Pages  81-106 
of  the  »•  Series  of  Statements,  etc.,''  edited  by  Professor  H.  C.  Ernst. 
Little,  Brown  and  C*onipany,  Boston,  1902. 

The  Harvard  Physiolc^cal  Apparatus  devised  by  Professor  Porter 
and  his  associates  is  now  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
laboratories  of  seventy-seven  schools  in  the  United  States,  three  in 
Canada,  and  fifteen  in  Europe.  Professor  Porter's  desire  is  to  make 
the  laboratory  teaching  of  Physiology  as  common  as  the  laboratory 
teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
designing  accurate  apparatus  that  can  be  '^ manufactured"  in  large 
quantities  at  small  cost.  During  the  past  year  steady  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  » 

The  Department  has  established  a  summer  course  for  the  purpose 
of  training  teachers  in  the  management  of  laboratory  classes  in 
Physiology. 

Anatomy,  —  During  the  past  year  the  course  in  Anatomy  has  been 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  one.  Professor  Dwight  is 
of  the  opinion  that  an  unexpected  amount  of  instruction  can  be 
g^ven  by  the  concentration  system,  but  how  much  will  be  retained 
by  the  student  is  still  to  be  proved. 
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The  work  of  the  Department  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Professor  Dwight  has  added  considerably  to  the  manuscript  of  a 
work  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  several  years,  and  has 
continued  his  investigations  as  to  the  means  of  determining  the  sex 
of  bones.  He  has  published  the  description  of  two  cases  of  the 
occurrence  of  an  occasional  bone  in  the  human  foot  as  yet  nn- 
described.  The  series  of  anomalies  of  the  wrist  and  ankle  is 
increasing  and  several  interesting  specimens  have  been  added  to 
the  series  in  the  Museum. 

Associate  Professor  Dexter  has  written  two  papers,  one  on  the 
Vitalline  Vein  and  one  on  the  Paraphysis  of  the  Cat,  which  have 
appeared  in  The  American  Journal  of  Anatomy. 

During  the  year  Dr.  John  Warren  has  carried  on  the  work  of 
studying  hardened  bodies  and  making  models  from  the  same.  He 
showed  a  fine  model  of  both  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  During  the  past  year  the  elementary 
course  in  Histology  has  been  entirely  rearranged  and  considerably 
enlarged.  The  class  graduating  in  1901  has  studied  in  the  Histo- 
logical Laboratory  twenty-five  organs,  illustrated  by  thirty-five  prepa- 
rations, all  of  which  were  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
students  who  entered  in  1901  examined  fifty  oi^ans  and  eighty 
preparations,  most  of  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  retain.  The 
changes  have  been  beneficial  and  popular. 

The  new  admission  requirements  provided  a  small  class,  but  one 
which  was  notably  successful  in  its  histological  efforts. 

The  embryological  collection  has  been  increased  by  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  new  series  of  sections,  so  that  it  now  contains  over 
five  hundred  carefully  graded  embryos.  It  includes  the  material 
employed  in  most  of  the  investigations  already  completed  in  this 
Department,  and  will  prove  of  still  greater  value  for  future  research. 
A  part  of  the  collection  has  been  placed  in  metal  cabinets,  especially 
designed  for  the  purpose.  These  cabinets  are  so  far  superior  to  all 
other  receptacles  for  microscopic  slides,  that  their  general  employ- 
ment may  be  expected. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Ordway  has  procured  from  the  Winchester  State 
Hatchery  a  considerable  number  of  trout,  representing  all  stages  of 
growth  between  embryos  three  weeks  before  hatching  and  fishes  of 
four  months.  During  the  coming  year  these  are  to  be  added  to  the 
collection. 

As  was  reported  last  year,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is 
needed  to  enlarge  this  collection,  which  is  unique.  A  gift  of  this 
sum  would  be  an  important  contribution  to  medical  science. 
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The  publications  from  those  connected  with  this  Department  have 
been  onusually  numerous,  and  include  the  results  of  several  pro- 
tracted and  valuable  investigations.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

On  the  morphology  of  the  pineal  region  based  upon  its  development  in 
Acanthias.  By  Professor  C.  S.  Minot.  American  Journal  of  Aftatomy, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  81-98. 

The  distribution  of  vacations  at  American  Universities.  By  Professor 
C.  S.  MiNOT.     Science,  Vol.  XV.  pp.  441-444. 

The  relation  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  to  other  scientific 
societies.     By  Professor  C.  S.  Minot.     Science,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  241-244. 

The  problem  of  consciousness  in  its  biological  aspects.  By  Professor 
C.  S.  Minot.  Science,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  1-12.  This  was  the  president's 
address  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Origin  and  migration  of  the  germ-cells  in  Acanthias.  By  Dr.  F.  A. 
Woods.     American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Vol.  I,  pp.  307-320. 

Mental  and  moral  heredity  in  royalty.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Woods.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Vol.  LXI,  pp.  369-378. 

On  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  in  mammals.  By  Dr.  J.  L. 
Bremer.  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Vol.  I,  pp.  137-144.  This 
paper  has  been  reviewed  by  Professor  Hochstetter  in  his  Entwickelung 
des  BlutgefasS'Sy stems,  1902,  p.  103. 

Nuclear  changes  in  the  striated  muscle  cell  of  Necturus.  A  preliminary 
account.  By  Dr.  A.  C.  Eycleshyher.  Anat,  Anzeiger,  Bd.  XXI, 
S.  379-385. 

Connective  tissue.  By  Dr.  R.  C.  Larrabee.  Reference  Hand-book  of 
Medical  Science,  Vol.  IH,  pp.  251-266. 

The  development  of  the  vena  cava  inferior.  By  Dr.  F.  T.  Lewis. 
American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Vol.  I,  pp.  229-244. 

Professor  Minot's  ^'Laboratory  text-book  of  Embryology"  is  now 
in  process  of  publication.  Its  manner  of  presenting  the  scienoe  of 
embryology  is  new  and  practical.  Quite  confidently  it  may  be  said 
that  the  12  mm.  pig  embryo,  upon  which  a  considerable  section  of  it 
has  been  based,  is  now  the  best  known  embryo  in  existence.  The 
book  promises  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  embryological 
literature. 

Bacteriology. — The  required  course  was  given  as  usual  to  a 
very  large  class,  including  the  dental  students,  and  the  numbers 
emphasized  the  feeling  that  has  existed  in  the  mind  of  Professor 
Ernst  for  some  time  that,  so  far  as  Bacteriology  is  concerned,  the 
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present  method  of  instruction  is  somewhat  too  concentrated  to  secure 
absolutely  the  best  results. 

The  new  fourth  year  elective  was  given  for  the  first  time  and 
worked  very  satisfactorily ;  the  essentials  of  the  course  being  that 
each  man  taking  it  was  expected  to  be  grounded  in  the  technique  of 
the  methods  and  capable  of  carrying  on  some  small  piece  of  research, 
upon  which  he  should  report  in  writing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Once 
a  week  all  the  assistants  and  the  men  electing  the  course  were  called 
together  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  discussing  the  work  going 
on  and  problems  of  interest  that  arose  in  connection  with  it. 

Professor  H.  C.  Ernst  carried  on,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
N.  L.  Beny,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Johnson,  the  study  of  the  lesions 
in  leprosy  begun  last  year.  He  edited  during  the  year  ^'Animal 
Experimentation,"  Little,  Brown  dc  Co.,  Boston,  and  ^^Bacterio- 
logical Methods''  (compiled  by  the  assistants  in  the  Department) 
for  use  in  the  required  course  in  the  School,  and  "The  Journal  of 
Medical  Research,''  of  which  two  volumes  and  a  half  have  been 
issued  in  a  little  over  a  year.  He  also  spent  the  summer  abroad, 
visiting  many  laboratories,  for  possible  hints  in  planning  for  the  new 
laboratories  of  the  Department  in  the  School. 

Langdon  Frothingham,  M.D.V.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bac- 
teriology, has  published  "The  Diagnosis  of  Glanders  by  the  Strauss 
Method."  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research^  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  p.  831. 
"Die  Diagnose  des  Rotzes  nach  der  Straussschen  Methode."  Zeit, 
/.  Thiermedicin^  Bd.  VI,  Heft  2, 1902.  "A  tumor-like  lesion  in  the 
lung  of  a  horse,  caused  by  a  blastomycete  (torula)."  Hie  JoumaX 
of  Medical  Research^  Vol.  VIII,  p.  81,  June,  1902. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Weis,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology, 
carried  out,  for  the  Cancer  Commission,  a  study  of  "Four  patho- 
genic torulae  (blastomycetes)."  The  Joiwnal  of  Medical  Research^ 
Vol.  VII,  p.  280,  1902. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Wolbach,  Rockefeller  Research  Scholar,  has  been  and 
is  carrying  on  an  extensive  investigation  upon  the  nature  and  effecta 
of  tuberculine,  obtained  from  cultures  of  the  bacilli  from  different 
forms  of  mammalian  tuberculosis,  in  inoculation  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Denny  has  been  carrying  on  a  study  of  the  morphology 
of  the  diphtheria,  pseudo-diphtheria  and  xerosis  bacillus,  the  results 
of  which  are  not  yet  ready  for  publication. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Robey,  Jr.,  finished  the  work  begun  last  year  with 
Dr.  C.  J.  White  upon  "MoUuscum  Contagiosum."  The  Journal  of 
Medical  Research ^  Vol.  VI,  p.  255.  Dr.  Robey  has  begun  a  study 
of  the  agglutination  reaction  in  the  tubercle-bacillus. 
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Dr.  George  S.  Whiteside  carried  on,  but  did  not  bring  to  a  com- 
pletion, a  study  of  certain  bacilli  occurring  in  the  male  orethra. 

A  number  of  minor  problems  were  undertaken  by  other  gentlemen 
but  not  carried  sufficiently  far  to  be  mentioned. 

Chemistry. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  character  of  the 
instruction  in  the  Chemical  Department  during  the  past  year.  One 
of  the  instructorships  in  Chnical  Chemistry  was  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Ogden.  This  vacancy  was  not  filled,  but  in 
place  of  the  instructorship  in  Clinical  Chemistry  an  instructorship  in 
Physiological  Chemistry  was  established,  which  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  L.  Emerson,  who  has  taught  during  the 
past  year  both  in  Clinical  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

During  the  past  year  Professor  Wood  has  carried  on  investigations 
on  the  specific  blood  sera,  and  the  biological  or  serum  test  for  human 
blood,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  detection  of  the  origin  of  blood 
stains.  In  connection  with  that  subject,  Dr.  Wood  has  published 
the  following  articles  :  — 

Medico- Legal  Examination  of  Blood  Stains.  The  Boston  Medical  and 
SurgicalJournal,  November  14,  1901. 

The  Serum  Test  for  Blood.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
April  24.  1902. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  R.  L.  Emerson  has  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Medical  Researcli  an  article  ^^Upon  the  occurrence  of 
oxyphenylethylamin  in  pancreatic  digestion,"  also  in  Beitrlige  zur 
chemischen  Physiologie  und  Pathologic  an  article  entitled  '^  Ueber 
das  Auftreten  von  Oxyphenylaethylamin  bei  Pankreasverdauung  und 
dber  fermentative  COs-Abspaltung."  ke  is  continuing  his  work  on 
the  chemistry  of  pancreatic  digestion.  He  is  also  investigating  the 
nature  of  the  precipitins  found  in  the  different  animal  sera. 

Eocperimental  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics, — The  following 
represents  the  work  done  in  this  Department  during  the  year :  — 

Ivy  poisoning  and  its  treatment.  By  Professor  Franz  Pfaff.  Rho- 
dora.  Vol.  IV,  p.  4.S. 

On  the  active  principle  of  Jamaica  Dogwood.  By  I)r.  M.  Vejux- 
Tyrode.     The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  \^I,  No.  4. 

Composition  of  Zygadenus  Frumentii  and  Zygadenus  Venenosus.  By 
Dr.  M.  Vejux-Tyrode.     The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2. 

The  importance  of  milk  analysis  in  infant  feeding.  By  I>r.  A.  H. 
Wentworth.  The  Boston  Medical  atid  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CXLVI, 
No.  26.  Vol.  CXLVII,  No.  1. 
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The  influence  of  fat  upon  the  secretion  of  aceton  and  oxybutyric 
acid  in  human  beings.  By  Dr.  Elliot  P.  Joslin.  He  is  continuing 
his  research. 

Mr.  McCrudden  continued  his  research  upon  ^^  The  metabolism  in 
the  different  types  of  Arthritis  in  human  beings." 

Pathology.  —  The  method  of  teaching  adopted  in  1899  has  proved 
a  great  advance  over  previous  methods.  The  students  take  greater 
interest  in  their  work  and  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  subject.  Some  minor  changes  in  the  method 
of  instruction  have  been  made  from  year  to  year  as  they  seemed 
advisable,  but  the  principle  of  objective  study,  limiting  the  lecture 
to  explanations  of  things  already  studied,  has  been  steadily  adhered 
to.  Under  this  system  very  large  classes  can  be  easily  handled  pro- 
vided there  is  sufficient  space  and  material.  The  lack  of  space  in 
the  present  building  is  greatly  felt.  During  four  months  the  entire 
laboratory  is  given  up  to  teaching,  leaving  no  desk  room  for  research 
students.  It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  have  men  work  continuously 
in  rooms  used  for  the  study  of  fresh  material,  owing  to  the  danger 
of  infection.  This  applies  particularly  to  danger  of  infection  with 
tuberculosis. 

The  Department  last  year  undertook  the  investigation  of  the 
pathology  of  smallpox,  opportunity  for  this  being  afforded  by  the 
existence  of  a  small  epidemic  in  the  city.  The  chief  work  in  the 
collection  of  material  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Magrath  and  carried 
out  by  him  with  great  zeal  and  efficiency.  For  the  study  of  certain 
features  of  the  disease  Drs.  Brinckerhoff  and  Tyzzer  lived  for  some 
weeks  in  the  Smallpox  Hospital  on  Galloupe's  Island.  Dr.  Tyzzer, 
who  was  appointed  Rockefeller  Research  Fellow,  also  worked  on  the 
experimental  study  and  comparison  of  vaccinia  and  smallpox.  The 
work  done  by  the  Department  has  materially  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  disease  and  it  is  expected  that  a  full  report  will  be  made  the 
coming  year. 

The  changes  in  the  Department  have  been  as  follows :  Dr.  J.  H. 
Pratt  was  granted  leave  of  absence  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
and  spent  the  time  in  study  with  Professor  Krehl  in  Tubingen.  He 
has  resigned  from  Pathology  and  accepted  a  position  as  Assistant  in 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  His  position  has  been  taken  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Christian,  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  who  has  spent  two  years  as  Assistant  in  the  Pathological 
Laboratory  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Dr.  Verhoeff  has  also 
resigned,  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Williams. 
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In  reviewing  the  following  work  of  the  Department,  the  work  in 
the  hospital  laboratories  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
Department  is  included :  — 

On  the  leucoc^-tes  of  the  circulating  blood  of  the  rabbit.  By  Drs.  W.  R. 
Bkinckekhoff  and  E.  £.  Tyzzer.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research, 
1902,  Vol.  VU,  p.  173. 

On  physiological  loucocytoses  of  the  rabbit.  By  Drs.  W.  R.  Brimckkr- 
UOKF  and  E.  E.  Tyzzer.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1902,  Vol. 
VIT,  pp.  191-203. 

A  case  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  due  to  the  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatos. 
By  Drs.  W.  R.  Brinckeriioff  and  R.  L.  Thompson.  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital Medical  and  Surgical  Rejxyrts,  1901,  Vol.  XII. 

A  case  of  cholecystitis  from  which  the  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  was 
isolated  in  pure  culture.  By  Dr.  H.  A.  Christian.  Boston  City  Hospital 
Reports,  1901,  Vol.  XII,  p.  136. 

Dermoid  cystti  and  teratomata  of  the  anterior  mediastinum.  By  Dr. 
H.  A.  Christian.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1902,  Vol.  VII, 
pp.  64-71;  also  Boston  City  HospittU  Reports,  1901,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  114- 
134. 

(Glanders.  By  l^fessor  VV.  T.  Councilman.  Reference  Handbook  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  1902,  Vol.  IV. 

Inflammation.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Councilman.  Reference  Hand- 
book of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1902,  Vol.  IV. 

A  case  of  papillary  adenocystoma  of  the  thyroid  gland.  By  Dr.  H.  C. 
Low.  Boston  City  Hospital  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports,  1901,  Vol.  XII ; 
also  Boston  Mediccd  and  Surgical  Journal,  1901,  Vol.  CXLV,  p.  698. 

Tubular  Perivascidar  Sarcoma.  By  Drs.  H.  C.  Low  and  F.  B.  Lund. 
The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1902,  Vol.  VII. 

Three  gliomata  of  ependymal  origin.  By  Professor  F.  B.  Mallort. 
The  JourmU  of  Medical  Research,  1902,  Vol.  Vm,  p.  1. 

Typhoid  cholecystitis  with  observations  on  gall-stone  formation.  By 
Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt.  The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1901,  Vol. 
CXXII,  p.  584. 

(ioitre.     By  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt.      Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical 

Sciences,  1902,  Vol.  IV. 

On  an  anatomical  classification  of  the  benign  glandular  tumors  of  the 
thyroid.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
1902,  VoL  CXLVII. 

A  case  of  glioma  of  tlie  frontal  lobe.  By  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard.  The 
Boston  City  Hospital  Medical  and  Surgical  Rejxnis,  1901,  Vol.  XH. 
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Acute  degenerations  of  the  nervous  system,  the  muscles,  and  the  heart 
in  diphtheria.  Additional  cases.  By  Dr.  H.  S.  Steensland.  The 
Boston  City  HospitcU  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports,  1901,  Vol.  XII. 

Unusual  complications  of  tabes.  (1)  Tabes  with  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  (2)  Tabes  with  multiple  sclerosis.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Tayi-or. 
The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1902,  Vol.  CXLVII,  p.  129. 

Poliomyelitis  of  the  adult.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor.  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1902,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  449. 

A  case  of  myeloma  of  the  spine,  with  compression  of  the  cord.  By 
Dr.  J.  J.  Thomas.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1901, 
Vol.  CXLV,  p.  367. 

A  case  of  noma  of  the  auricles  due  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  etiology  of  noma  in  general.  By  Dr.  F.  H.  Verhoeff. 
The  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  1901,  Vol.  V,  p.  465. 

A  rapid  method  for  differential  staining  of  blood  films  and  malarial 
parasites.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research, 
1902,  Vol.  Vn,  p.  135. 

Eine  schnelle  Methode  zur  dauemden  aufbewahrung  gefrorener 
Schnitte.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  WRroHT.  CerUrdWL  f  Allg,  Path.  w.  Path, 
Anal.,  1901,  Bd.  XH. 

Degeneration  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  of  the  pancre^  in  diabetes 
mellitus.  By  Drs.  J.  H.  Wright  and  E.  P.  Josun.  The  Journal  of 
Medical  Research,  1901,  Vol.  VI,  p.  360. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  which  have  been  finished,  but 
not  yet  published :  — 

On  the  erythrogenic  spleen  of  mephitis  mephitica.  By  Dr.  W.  R. 
Bbinckerhoff.     (For  Bullard  Fellowship.) 

On  an  erythrohaemagglutenin  in  a  cyst  fluid.  By  Drs.  W.  R. 
Bbinckerhoff  and  E.  E.  Southard.     (For  Bullard  Fellowship.) 

On  amphophile  leucogenesis  in  the  rabbit.  By  Drs.  W.  R.  Brincker- 
HOFF  and  E.  E.  Ttzzer.     (For  Rockefeller  and  Bullard  Fellowships.) 

Ependymal  epithelium  as  a  constituent  of  a  teratoma.  By  Dr.  H.  A. 
Christian. 

Subphrenic  abscess  complicating  appendicitis.    By  Dr.  H.  A.  Christian. 

Secondary  adenocarcinoma  of  the  liver  with  report  of  a  case  in  which 
the  liver  weighed  33 J  lbs.     By  Dr.  H.  A.  Christian. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  at  autopsy.  By  Dr.  H.  A.  Christian. 
Contributed  for  a  chapter  in  a  treatise  on  appendicitis  by  Howard  A. 
Kelly. 
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The  pathogenesis  and  pathology  of  enlarged  prostate.  By  Dr.  L.  R.  G. 
Crandon. 

Pylephlebitis  and  liver  abscesses  following  appendicitis.  By  Dr.  R.  L. 
Thompson. 

Xanthoma  and  lipoma  xanthomatodes.     By  Dr.  W.  W.  Whjjams. 

Comparative  Pathology.  —  The  work  of  undergraduate  instruction 
was  conducted  during  the  past  year  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
year  preceding.  As  heretofore,  only  one  assistant,  an  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow,  was  associated  with  the  professor. 

In  the  laboratory  there  were  at  work  upon  various  subjects,  at 
different  times  during  the  year,  five  graduate  students.  Some  of  the 
results  of  the  work  are  given  as  titles  below ;  others  will  be  published 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  following  papers  have  appeared  during  the  year :  — 

The  relation  between  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis.  By  Professor 
Theobald  Smith.  Proceedings  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1901. 
The  Medical  News,  February  22,  1902. 

The  preparation  of  animal  vaccine.  By  Professor  Theobald  SMrrn. 
Proceedings  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1902.  Bostoji  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

On  a  coceidium  (Klossiella  muris,  gen.  et  spec,  nov.)  parasitic  in  the 
renal  epithelium  of  the  mouse.  By  Professor  Theobald  Smith  and  Dr. 
H.  P.  Johnson.  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1902,  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  303-316. 

A  new  sporozoan  parasite  of  Anopheles.  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Johnson. 
Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1902,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  213-219. 

Experiments  on  the  permeability  of  the  Berkefeld  filter  and  the  Pasteur- 
Chamberland  bougie  to  bacteria  of  small  size.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Wherry. 
(To  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  in  November,  1902.) 

Surgery.  —  The  Surgical  Department  has  issued  during  the  year  a 
second  report  from  the  Croft  Cancer  Commission.  In  view  of  the 
interest  which  is  taken  at  the  present  time  in  the  origin  of  this  dis- 
ease, the  following  summary  of  the  work  done  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  investigators  of  the  Cancer  Commis- 
sion during  the  past  year  to  study  each  of  the  following  claims  of 
those  who  believe  that  cancer  is  due  to  a  parasite,  i.  e. 

(1)  A  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  analogous  to  the  lesions 
seen  in  cancerous  tumors  can  be  produced  by  certain  well-known 
r^rr^f^T^a  (nodulcs  causcd  by  the  coceidium  o\iforme). 
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(2)  Certain  skin  lesions  (molluscum  contagiosum)  characterized 
by  epithelial  cell  proliferation* are  due  to  the  action  of  a  so-called 
protozoon. 

(3)  Blastomycetes  are  constantly  present  in  human  cancers  and 
are  the  cause  of  the  lesion. 

(4)  By  experimental  inoculations  of  animals  with  "blastomycetes/* 
true  epithelial  or  cancerous  nodules  can  be  produced. 

(6)  Finally,  the  well-known  endocellular  bodies  seen  m  the  proto- 
plasm of  cancer  cells  have  a  definite  morphology,  are  ''parasites," 
and  the  cause  of  cancer. 

The  subjects  studied  and  the  investigators  were  as  follows :  — 

Coccidium  infection  of  the  rabbit's  liver.     By  Dr.  E.  E.  Tyzzer. 

Molluscum  contagiosum.    By  Drs.  C.J.  WnrrE  and  W.  H .  Robey,  Jr. 

Culture  experiments  with  malignant  tumors.  By  Dr.  O.  Richard- 
son. 

Four  pathogenic  torulae  (blastomycetes).     By  l)r.  J.  D.  Weis. 

The  relation  of  blastomycetes  to  cancer.     By  Dr..E.  H.  Nichols. 

Cell  inclusions  in  cancer  and  non-cancerous  tissue.  By  Dr.  R.  B. 
Greenough. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  pursued  by  these  investigators  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cancer  Commission,  it  is  concluded  that : 

(1)  The  lesion  produced  by  the  coccidium  oviforme  is  essentially 
a  process  of  chronic  inflammation  and  is  not  analogous  to  the  lesion 
seen  in  cancer. 

(2)  The  lesion  in  molluscum  contagiosum  is  characterized  by 
certain  changes  in  the  epidermis,  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  a  pro- 
tozoon, and  is  not  analogous  to  cancer. 

(3)  The  so-called  "  blastomycetes"  ("saccharomycetes")  of  San- 
felice  and  Plimmer  are  torulae. 

(4)  The  lesions  produced  by  these  "blastomycetes"  (torulae)  are 
essentially  nodules  of  peculiar  granulation  tissue,  are  not  cancerous, 
nor  in  any  sense  trae  tumors. 

(5)  Blastomycetes  are  not  constantly  present  in  human  cancers. 

(6)  The  peculiar  bodies  seen  in  the  protoplasm  of  cancer  cells 
are  not  parasites,  nor  the  cause  of  the  lesions,  but  probably  are,  in 
part  at  least,  typical  stages  of  the  process  of  secretion  by  glandular 
epithelium. 

The  Surgical  Department  is  also  affording  opportunities  for  original 
investigations  in  selected  subjects  to  recent  graduates,  and  research 
work  has  been  taken  up  as  follows  :  — 

Bacteriology  of  chancroid,  by  Drs.  W.  E.  Faulkner  and  Lincoln 
Davis,  Boston  City  Hospital  and  Massachusetts  Grcneral  Hospital. 
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Toxines  of  peritoneal  exudates,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Manahan,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

Joint  fractures,  by  Drs.  F.  J.  Cotton  and  L.  T.  Wilson,  Boston 
City  Hospital  and  Children's  Hospital. 

Lympho-sarcoma,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Simmons,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Patella  fractures,  End  results,  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Scannell. 

Effects  of  X-rays  on  tissue,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Allen,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

End  results  of  gynaecological  operations,  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Wadsworth, 

Chronic  mastitis,  by  Drs,  H.  F.  Hartwell  and  R.  B.  Greenough, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  In  order  to  bring  advanced  students  in  closer 
contact  with  disease,  for  some  years  attendance  on  at  least  three 
oases  in  dispensary  districts  has  been  required  of  each  fourth  class 
student,  with  written  reports  on  the  cases  and  a  maximum  of  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  final  mark  attached  to  the  work.  The  results  of  this 
course  not  proving  entirely  satisfactory,  it  was  determined  a  year 
ago  to  substitute  for  it  two  months'  daily  attendance  on  a  Medical 
Out-Patient  Department  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  teachers 
of  the  School.  It  was  necessary  to  enlist  the  services  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  departments  other  than  that  of  Clinical  Medicine 
alone  to  carry  out  this  plan.  These  services  have  been  cheerfully 
and  efficiently  rendered,  and  the  head  of  the  Department  is  glad  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  returning  these  gentlemen  public  thanks 
therefor.  So  far  there  is  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  success  of 
the  experiment  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  lead  to  a  further  extension 
of  similar  practical  work  in  the  future. 

Hygiene.  —  Professor  Harrington  investigated  the  nature  of  the 
various  proteid  food  preparations  recommended  for  invalids  and 
children,  and  embodied  his  results  in  a  paper  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  He  also  made  an  extensive  revision  of  his 
text-book  in  Hygiene,  published  last  year  by  Lea  Brothers  &  Co. 
The  second  edition  is  now  ready  for  issuance.  Dr.  Harrington  pre- 
pared also  the  manuscript  for  the  Department  of  Hygiene  for  the 
1902  edition  of  **  Progressive  Medicine." 

Dr.  Lawrence  J .  Henderson  conducted  a  research  which  demon- 
strated that  the  molecular  concentration  of  milk  is  slightly  below 
that  of  the  blood ;  that  the  specific  conductivity  of  milk  is  very  much 
below  that  of  the  blood ;  and  that  the  commonly  accepted  statement 
that  tricalcium  phosphate  is  in  positive  combination  with  caseine  is 
probably  incorrect.  Dr.  Henderson's  paper  will  appear  during  the 
coming  winter. 
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The  results  obtained  in  a  series  of  determinations  of  specific  con- 
ductivities by  the  modified  wheatstone  bridge-telephone  method  led 
to  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  employing  the  method  for  the 
rapid  examination  of  commercial  milk  for  added  water.  This  is  yet 
to  be  completed. 

Dr.  William  F.  Boos  completed  his  work  concerning  the  use  of 
objectionable  preservatives  in  meats  and  other  foods,  and  the  results 
thereof  will  form  part  of  a  paper  now  in  preparation. 

Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Strong  undertook  the  completion  of  the  research 
on  the  question  of  toxicity  of  matters  given  off  to  the  air  from  the 
skin,  which  work  was  begun  during  the  preceding  year  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
Walker  and  unavoidably  interrupted.  Dr.  Strong's  results  dis- 
proving that  the  constituents  of  sweat  are  of  importance  in  ^'  crowd 
poisoning  "  will  be  published  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Walker. 

Museum,  —  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  changes  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  of  specimens. 

The  series  of  specimens  described  in  Professor  Dwight's  "  Mono- 
graph on  numerical  variations  of  the  human  spine,"  have  been 
arranged  and  new  labels  added  by  him. 

Although  a  number  of  specimens  have  been  received  during  the 
past  year,  they  have  been  stored  rather  than  exhibited  owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  shelves.  The  final  review  of  the  index 
catalogue  has  been  completed. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  people  from 
outside  who  have  used  or  visited  the  Museum. 

The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Barringer  Scholarship,  No.  1,  W.  L.  Barnes,  A.B.,  2d  Class. 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship,  C.  L.  Overlander,  Ph.B.,  1st     ^^ 
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aaudius  M.  Jones   << 

W.  L.  Sargent,  A.B., 

3d 

Hilton                        <^ 

L.  G.  Beeley,  A.B., 

2d 

ii                            Ii 

C.  H.  Staples,  A.B., 

2d 

Barringer                 '* 

No.  2, 

G.  T.  Spicer,  A.B., 

8d 

Alfred  Uosmer  Linder  Scholarship, 

H.W.  Goodall,  A.B., 

4th 

Eveleth 

E.  L.  Hunt, 

4th 

ii 

S.  V.  R.  Hooker,  A.B., 

4th 

ii 

A.  S.  Murphy, 

4th 

Edward  Wigglesworth 

W.  L.  Heam, 

4th 

Charles  B.  Porter 

J.  Stanton,  Ph.G., 

3d 

Faculty 

R.  J.  Graves,  S.B., 

3d 

ti 

C.  S.  Oakman,  A.B., 

8d 

ii 

F.  H.  Albee,  A.B., 

8d 

ii 

L.  Arkin,  S.B., 

2d 

John  Thomson  Taylor 

N.  H.  Clark,  S.B., 

2d 

Lucius  F.  Billings 

W.  G.  Lee,  A.B., 

2d 

Orlando  W.  Doe 

L.  S.  Beals,  A.B., 

2d 

Charles  Pratt  Strong 

J.  L.  Bridge,  S.B., 

3d 

David  Williams  Cheever 

D.  Rohinson,  A.B., 

lat 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden 

T.  H.  Thomas,  A.B., 

3d 

Cotting  Gift, 

D.  B.  Reardon, 

3d 
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The  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  W.  R. 
Brinckerhoff,  A.B.,  M.D.,  for  a  research  on  experimental  leucoey- 
tosis  in  the  rabbit. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  L.  W.  Strong, 
A.B.,  M.D.,  for  a  research  on  the  nature  of  the  toxic  principles  of 
respired  air. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  E.  E.  Southard,  A.B., 
M.D.,  for  a  research  on  gliomata. 

No  essay  was  submitted  for  the  William  H.  Thorndike  prize. 

The  Boylston  Medical  prize  was  awarded  R.  L.  Randolph,  M.D., 
of  Baltimore,  for  an  essay  entitled  ^^The  toxins  in  inflammation  of 
the  eye." 

The  Corporation  appointed  the  following  Committee  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Boylston  Medical  prizes:  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney 
(Chairman),  and  Drs.  H.  C.  Ernst,  F.  Pfaff,  T.  Smith,  W.  T. 
Porter,  F.  Dexter,  and  E.  H.  Nichols. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following 
tables :  — 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,    1901-02. 

FIRST   YEAR.  Stodente 

examined. 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwioht,  Associate  Professor  Dbxter,  Demon- 
strator Warren,  Assistant  Young,  Assistant  WHrrssiDE,  Assistant 
MosHER,  Assistant  Davis,  Assistant  Allen,  Assistant  Butler,  Assist^ 
ant  Marcy,  Assistant  Stetson.  89 

Physiology.  —  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Associate  Professor  W.  T. 
Porter,  Instructor  Cannon,  Assistant  Lillie,  Assistant  Burton- 
Opitz.  81 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Instmctor  Woods, 
Assistant  DoNoiiurE,  Assistant  Larrabeb,  Assistant  Emerson, 
Assistant  Bremer,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Lewis.  78 

Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Associate  Professor  Hills,  Assistant  Con- 
nolly, Assistant  Lahd,  Assistant  Musorave.  76 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst.  Assistant  Denny,  Assistant  Page, 
Assistant  Pekry,  Assistant  Robey,  Assistant  Everett,  Assistant 
Sanborn,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Weis,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow 
Frothinoham.  164 

Advanced  Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwioht,  Associate  Professor  Dexter.       167 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Councilman,  Associate 
Professor  Mallory,  Instmctor  Taylor,  Instructor  Wright,  Instruc- 
tor Pratt,  Demonstrator  Nichols,  Assistant  Magrath,  Assistant 
Vkuhoeff.  Assistant  Williams.  160 
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Clinical  Chemifltfy.  —  Professor  Wood,  Instructor   Emerson,    Assistant 

CoKNOLLT,  Assistant  Lane,  Assistant  Tileston,  Assistant  Bailey.  151 

Therapentics.  —  Asst.    Professor  Ppaff,    Assistant  Jordan,    Assistant 

Vejux-Tyrodb.  176 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Instructor  Cutler,  Assistant  Stone,  Assistant 
JosLiN,  Assistant  Wrfte,  Assistant  Badger. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Asst.  Professor  Sears,  Instructor  Vickbrt,  Assistant 
Bartol,  Assistant  Prescott,  Assistant  J.  M.  Jackson,  Assistant 
Ajies,  Assistant  Cabot. 

Surgery.  —  Asst.  Professor  Burrell,  Instructor  C.  A.  Porter,  Demon- 
strator Nichols,  Assistant  Lothrop. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  —  Professor  Fitz,  Instructor  Cutler, 
Assistant  Stone,  Assistant  Joslin,  Assistant  White,  Assistant 
Badoer.  181 

Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green, 
Instructor  Reynolds,  Assistant  Hiogins,  Assistant  Newell,  Assistant 
Swain,  Assistant  Friedman.  128 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M. 
Green,  Instructor  Hioonrs,  Assistant  Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  As- 
sistant Friedman. 

Dermatology.  —  Professor  White.  188 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam,  Assistant  Water- 
man. 188 

Diseases  of  Children.  —  Professor  Rotch,  Instructor  Buckingham,  Assis- 
tant Craigin,  Instructor  McCollom,  Instructor  Morse,  Assistant 
Ladd.  188 

Psychiatry.  —  Instructor  Cowles.  187 

Gynaecology. — Asst.  Professor  Davenport,  Instructor  Haven,  Assistant 

Storer,  Assistant  Hiogins.  188 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. —  Professor  Warren,  I*rofe88or  C.  B. 
Porter,  Asst.  Professor  Burrell,  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richard- 
son, Lecturer  Watson,  Lecturer  Homans,  Instructor  C.  A.  Porter, 
lecturer  Gay,  Instructor  Thorndike,  Assistant  Lothrop,  Instructor 
Munro,  Instructor  Nichols,  Assistant  Greenough.  181 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Asst.  Professor  Sears,  In- 
structor WiTHiNGTON,  Instructor  Vickbry,  Instructor  Jackson, 
Assistant  Bartol,  Assistant  Ames. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Asst.  Professor  Burrell, 
Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson,  Instructor  Monks,  Lecturer 
Beach,  Lecturer  Elliot,  Assistant  Mixter,  Assistant  J.  B.  Blake, 
Assistant  Lund,  Assistant  Balch,  Assistant  Scudder,  Assistant 
MuMFORD,  Assistant  Cobb,  Assistant  Cabot,  Assistant  Manahan, 
Assistant  Bottomley,  Assistant  Brewster,  Assistant  Codman.  189 
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Clinical  Medicine. — Professor  Shattcck,  Aegt.  Professor  Sbakb,  In- 
structor McCoLLOM,  Assistant  R.  C.  Cabot,  Instructor  Withingtok, 
Instructor  Jackson.  137 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wadsworth,  Instructor  Standish,  Asfist- 

ant  Jack,  Assistant  Greenwood,  Assistant  Quackenboss.  139 

Otology .  —  Professor  Blake,  Professor  J.  O.  Green,  Assistant  Hammond.      134 

Laryngology.  —  Instructor    DeBlois,    Instructor  Fablow,    Instructor 

Coolidoe.  137 

Legal  Medicine.  — Professor  Draper,  Instructor  E.  W.  Dwioht.  134 

Syphilis. — Instructor  Post.  136 

Orthopedics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bradford.  99 

Hygiene.  — Asst.  Professor  Harrington,  Assistant  Strong.  141 

Psychiatry.  —  Instructor  Cowlbs,  Instructor  Lane. 

OTarian  Tumors. — Lecturer  Homans. 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery.  —  Lecturer  Watson,  Instructor  Thorndikb. 

Municipal  Sanitation.  —  Lecturer  Duroin. 

Fourth  Year  Eiectives, 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wads  worth.  6 

Otology. —  Professor  Blakb,  Professor  J.  O.  Grbbn,  Assistant  Hammond, 

Assistant  Crockett.  1 

Dermatology.  —  Instructor  Bowbn,  Assistant  C.  J.  Write.  63 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Potnam,  Instructor  Walton, 

Instructor  Knapp.  9 

Gynaecology. — Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Grbbn.  13 

Operative  Obstetrics. — Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Grbbn,  Instructor  Hioonrs, 

Assistant  Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  Assistant  Friedman.  98 

OperatiTe  Surgery.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Assistant  Mixtbr,  Instruc- 
tor MuNRO,  Instructor  Monks,  Assistant  Balch,  Assistant  Sguddeb, 
Assistant  Mumfobd,  Assistant  Blake,  Assistant  Lund,  Instructor 
C.  A.  Porter,  Assistant  Brewster,  Assistant  Cobb,  Assistant  Cabot, 
Assistant  Lothrop,  Assistant  Bottomlbt,  Assistant  Codman.  81 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ebnst,   Assistant  Dennt,   Assistant  Pbbrt, 

Assistant  Page,  Assistant  Robbt.  3 

Orthopedics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bradford.  38 

Clinical  Microscopy.  —  Curator  WnrrNBT.  8 

Clinical  Chemistry.  —  Professor    Wood,    Instructor    Hewes,   Assistant 

Connolly.  3 

Anatomy .  —  Demonstrator  Warren  .  14 

Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Instructor  Woods.  2 

Histology  of  the  Nerrous  System.  —  Professor  Minot,  Assistant  Bremer, 

Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Lewis.  1 

Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Asst.  Professor  Pfaff.  3 

Comparative  Etiology  of  Infectious  Diseases.  —  Professor  Smith.  3 

Hygiene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Harrington,  Assistant  Strong.  5 
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TABLE  I.  — GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

New  nmtricnUata    .  .   .    67  /  ®"^'"'*«*  *"  *'«^'*'«»  •   •   •   '       » 

I  Undergraduates 67 

The  whole  nnmber  of  stadents  in  attendance :  — 

In  courses  for  (graduates 25 

Fourth  Class 115 

Third  Class 118 

Second  Class 181 

First  Class 87 

Total 521 

Applicants  for  Degree 142 

Rejected 9 

Graduated 188 

Of  the  188  students  who  receired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  22  receired 
the  degree  nun  laudt. 


Sunn  CouBsas. 

OBADUATa  COUBSM. 

1808. 

1800. 

1000. 

1001. 

1902. 

1807-08. 

loOo  00. 

1890-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-08. 

Gonrtes  taken    . 
Btodents   •  •  •  • 
Bccoipti  •  •  •  « 

118 

107 

$8860 

142 

116 

$8896 

167 
140 
$4606 

161 
196 
$4276 

146 

180 

$4400 

114 

60 

$8780 

184 
60 
$2861.26 

68 

46 

$1466 

40 

29 

$1066 

80 

26 

$700 
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As  had  been  anticipated,  the  number  of  new  matriculants  (67) 
was  the  smallest  for  many  years.  The  requirement  of  a  degree  as  a 
prerequisite  for  admission  caused  a  great  falling  off  in  number,  but 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  qualification  of  the  matricu- 
lants. Of  the  class  which  entered  the  previous  year  (numbering  196), 
thirty-three  dropped  out  during  the  first  year,  and  twenty  were  again 
classified  as  first  year  students  at  the  beginning  of  their  second  year ; 
while  of  the  sixty-seven  who  entered  last  fall,  only  four  failed  to  com- 
plete the  year,  and  only  six  were  again  classified  as  first  year  students. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 


THE  DENTAL   SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sm,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  School  I  herewith  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  105,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Third-year  stadents 85 

Second-year  students 32 

First-year  students 35 

Post-graduates 3 

105 

There  were  forty  candidates  for  the  degree,  eight  of  whom  failed 
in  final  examinations,  leaving  a  graduating  class  of  thirty-two,  six 
of  whom  received  the  degree  cum  laude. 

The  courses  of  instruction  were  as  follows :  — 

Anatomy.  —  l^ofessor  T.  Dwight,  Associate  Professor  Dbxtrb,  Demonstrator 
Warbbn,  Assistants  Allen,  Mosher,  Young,  Bctlbb,  Marcy,  Whitbsidb, 
Davis,  Stbtson.     392  hours. 

Physiology.  —  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Associate  Professor  W.  T.  Pobtbb, 
Instructor  Lillie.    340  hours. 

Histology  and  Bmbryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Assistants  Donoohcie,  L abba- 
bee,  Woods,  Bremer,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Lewis.    311  hours. 

Chemistry. — Professor  Hills,  Assistant  Smith.     190  hours. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistants  Page,  DEKirr,  Robet,  Pbbbt. 
160  hours. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  —  Professor  Briggs,  32  lectures ;  Assistant 
RoDGEBS,  32  recitations. 

Dental  Pathology.  —  Professor  Brackett.     32  lectures. 

Neurology.  —  Instructor  E.  W.  Taylor.    4  lectures. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work  and  Metallurgy.  —  Assistant  Professor  Cookb. 
32  lectures. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Instructor  Monks.  18 
lectures. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia.  —  Professor  Smith.    32  lectures. 

Orthodontia.  —  Professor  Smith,  32  climes ;  Assistant  Baker,  64  hours. 

Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  J.  D.  Dickinson.  8  clinical  lectures. 

Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Stoddard.  16  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

Mechanical  Dentistry,  laboratory,  Juniors.  —  Demonstrator  Cross,  Assistant 
Demonstrator  Chase.    544  hours. 
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Mechanical  Dentistry,  laboratory,  Seniors.  —  Demonstrator  Cross,  Instmctors 
Hayden,  Eldrbd,  Burnham,  Grant,  Chute.     496  hours. 

Practical  Dentistry.  —  Instructor  Upham.     14  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Jurisprudence.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Clapp,  12 
lectures;  Instructor  Starratt,  clinical  assistant. 

Operative  Dentistry  and  Oral  Surgery.  —  Professor  Fillbbrown,  32  lectures ; 
Assistant  Balj>win. 

Operative  Dentistry.  —  Assistant  Professor  Potter.    82  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  Wbrnbr.  13  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

Operative  Dentistry,  infirmary,  Juniors.  —  Assistant  Demonstrator  D.  W. 
Dickinson,  Instructor  Farrinoton.    448  hours. 

Operative  Dentistry,  infirmary,  Seniors. — Demonstrator  McMeekin,  Instructors 
Paul,  Eddy,  Blaisdbll,  Perkins,  Tapt,  Gray,  Harding,  Holmes, 
Bradley.     624  hours. 

Mechanical  Treatment  of  Fractured  Jaws,  Cleft  Palates,  and  other  Deformities. 
—  Demonstrator  Cross.     15  lectures. 

Ehctracting  and  Anaesthesia  (Demonstrations).  —  Instructors  Hart,  Square- 
brigs.     160  afternoons. 

The  following   tables  show  the  work  done  in  the  infirmary  and 
laboratory  during  the  year :  — 


OPERATIVE   DEPARTMENT. 

Surgical  clinics  by  Professor  Fillebrown. 

Necrosis Number  of  cases  11 

Abscess "  "  11 

Antrum  disease **  '*  3 

Tumor **  '*  3 

Epulis **  *'  1 

Hare  lip **  *'  4 

Cleft  palate '*  **  3 

Bisection  of  inferior  dental  nerve    ...          '*  **  1 

Ulcer **  **  1 

Dental  Cyst "  **  1 


INFIRMARY. 

No.  of  patients  treated 7,789 

(^          «'           «*      for  diseases  of  teeth  and  gums  .   .  2,809 

**     sets  of  teeth  cleaned 1,497 

"     operations 19,981 

**     fillings  — gold 3,236 

^*         "           amalgam 2,063 

**         **            cement 1,718 

**         ^'           guttapercha 3,680 

**        **            porcelain  inlays 10 
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MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Sbrviob  to  Patibitts. 

No.  of  Bets  of  ardficial  teeth 273 

**          **            ^*          **    repaired 121 

<*     oases  of  fractured  jaws 46 

'*      appliances  for  fractured  jaws 52 

'^     cleft  palate  appliances 9 

'*      splints  for  cleft  palate  operations 4 

^'      obturators  and  appliances  for  cleft  palates    ...  11 

**•     appliances  for  nose 1 

Practicb  Work. 

No.  of  sets  of  artificial  teeth 142 

'*      splints  for  fractured  jaws 18 

**      vulcanite  plates 233 

"             **           "      repaired 18 

'*      angle  appliances 3 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  SMrrH :  — 

No.  of  cases  of  irregnlarity  treated  and  corrected    ...  93 

'*      appliances 174 

'*      articulated  models  of  regulating  cases 132 

orthodontia  appliances,  practice  work 181 


<i 


Under  the  direction  of  Asst.  Professor  Cooke  and  Dr.  Eldbbd  :  — 

Sbrvicb  to  Patibhts. 

No.  of  crowns  and  caps 162 

*'             **        **        repaked 15 

*'      pieces  of  bridge  work 27 

'*           **               **            repaired 7 

**      porcelain  inlays 31 

**            **        tips 1 

Practicb  Work. 

No.  of  crowns  and  caps 420 

**      bridges 130 

**      porcelain  tips 29 

**             "        inlays 55 

^*      carved  teeth  models 29 

The  summer  service  at  the  Infirmary  was  much  better  than  in 
previous  vacation  seasons.  The  Infirmary  was  open  daily,  except 
Sundays,  and  395  patients  were  treated  for  various  troubles  relating 
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to  the  teeth  and  mouth.  Of  the  cases  treated  thirteen  were  eases  6f 
fractured  jaws.  The  Emergency  Corps  was  in  constant  attendance 
and  responded  to  many  calls  for  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
with  dental  troubles  in  homes  and  in  hospitals. 

Dr.  Cross  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry 
and  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  School.  Heretofore  two 
demonstrators  have  shared  this  work,  one  taking  charge  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  This  change  has  proved 
so  beneficial  to  the  students  and  the  patients  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  School  can  soon  afford  to  extend  the  system  to  the  Operative 
Department. 

Sixty-six  new  books  were  added  to  the  library  during  the  year, 
making  a  total  of  595  volumes  in  circulation. 

To  the  Museum  have  been  added  six  pathological  specimens,  eight 
mechanical  specimens,  and  a  variety  of  animal  skulls  that  are  not 
yet  classified. 

Dr.  Potter  presented  to  the  School  a  valuable  collection  consisting 
of  ten  mounted  photographs  representing  sections  through  the  teeth 
and  the  superior  maxilla. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Administrative  Board  which  provides  for 
higher  entrance  examinations  is  an  important  step  towards  raising 
the  entrance  requirements  to  the  same  standard  as  that  for  entrance 
to  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The  act 
provides  that  in  June,  1904,  and  thereafter,  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Dental  School  holding  a  degree  in  letters,  science,  or  medicine 
from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school,  or  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  or  any  other  reputable 
college  of  letters,  or  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  are  admitted 
without  examination.  All  other  candidates  must  offer,  from  the  fol- 
lowing list,  studies  amounting  to  16  points.  Sections  1,  2,  8,  4  are 
required.  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  Section  5.  The  figure 
attached  to  each  study  indicates  the  relative  weight  (termed  points) 
which  may  be  given  to  it  in  determining  the  question  of  the  candi- 
date's fitness  for  admission. 

1.  English  (4) 

2.  Physics  (2) 

3.  Latin  (4)  or  French  (2)  and  English  and  American  History  (2) 

or  French  {2)  and  Greek  and  Roman  History  (2) 

or  German  (2)  and  English  and  American  History  (2) 

or  German  (2)  and  Greek  and  Roman  History  (2) 

4.  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  (Inorganic)  Chemistry  and  Qualitative 

Analysis  (4) 
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In  addition  he  will  be  obliged  to  offer  either :  — 

6.   Algebra  (2) 

Plane  Geometry  (2) 

Or  any  two  of  the  following :  — 

Solid  Geometxy  (i)  ;  Botany  (i)  ;  Zoology  (i) 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  (1) ;  Wood-working  (1) 
Blacksmithing  (2)  ;  Chipping,  Filing,  and  Fitting  (I) 
Machine-tool  Work  (2) 

The  following  papers  were  read  during  the  year  by  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  were  subsequently  published :  — 

Physiological    results   of  operation  for    cleft  palate.     By  Professor 

FnXEBROWN. 

A  hare-lip  incision.     By  Professor  Fillebrown. 

A  contribution  to  operative  orthodontia.     By  Professor  Sboth. 

Porcelain  inlays.     By  Professor  Brigos. 

The  ethics  and  prosthetics  of  crown  and  bridge  work.     By  Professor 

COOKE. 

Foreign  observations.    By  Dr.  Bradley. 

Some  things  I  have  found  useful  in  practice.     By  Dr.  Stoddard. 

Which  shall  it  be,  M.D.  or  A.B.P     By  Dr.  Grant. 

Winning  the  confidence  of  children.     By  Dr.  Wentworth. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 


THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sm,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  known  as  the  Bussey  Institution,  for 
the  year  1901-02. 

The  improvement  noted  in  previous  reports  as  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  students  seeking  the  professional  instruction  which  the 
School  has  to  give  was  well  maintained.  Thirty-five  students  were 
in  attendance,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was 
conferred  upon  five  candidates  at  Commencement. 

Instruction  was  given  as  usual  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Agri- 
cultural Natural  History,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  Chemical 
Analysis,  and  in  Cattle  Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding,  and  Dairying. 
In  addition  to  these  standard  classes  a  new  course  in  ^^  Mathematics 
and  Surveying  "  was  given  at  the  Bussey  Institution  to  students  of 
the  second  year,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Fox.  This  course  occupied  three 
afternoons  a  week  throughout  the  school  yeai\  It  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  students  and  was  most  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  HoUis,  the  instruments  and 
appliances  necessary  for  conducting  the  course  were  lent  to  the 
Bussey  Institution  by  the  Department  of  Engineering  at  Cambridge. 

One  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  entitled  "Testing  for 
Mannose,"  by  F.  H.  Storer,  was  published. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  more  room  is  urgently  needed 
in  the  Stone  Building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ordinary  exercises 
of  the  School.  A  separate  fii-e-proof  building  for  the  library  also  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  necessity. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1901-02. 

Another  year  of  generous  growth  in  our  collections,  another  year 
of  administration  hampei-ed  by  crowded  rooms,  overflowing  shelves 
and  lack  of  the  desired  conveniences  for  study,  makes  more  pressing 
than  ever  before  the  ui^ent  necessity  of  a  new  library  building  or  of 
a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  building.  That  this  is  also  the 
greatest  need  of  the  University  is  matter  of  common  remark  and  the 
general  opinion  of  members  of  the  University.  More  shelf  room  is 
needed  for  our  constantly  increasing  store  of  books,  but  still  greater 
is  our  need  of  better  conveniences  for  using  what  we  have.  The 
Library  is  at  the  focus  of  all  college  work  that  is  not  carried  on  in 
laboratories ;  in  fact,  jt  is  itself  the  laboratory  for  all  work  in  histori- 
cal, literary,  economic,  and  philosophic  fields,  while  it  also  gathers 
and  preserves  record  material  essential  to  the  students  of  science 
and  art.  Admirable  laboratories  equipped  with  abundant  material 
and  apparatus  have  already  been  provided  for  most  of  the  scientific 
departments.  Equally  good  facilities  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
workers  in  these  other  fields,  both  professors  and  students ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  Harvard  University  should  possess  a 
building  for  its  Library  as  perfectly  and  generously  adapted  to  its 
purpose  as  it  is  possible  to  devise. 

That  the  University  may  be  prepared  to  erect  such  a  building 
when  the  opportunity  to  do  so  appears,  the  Corporation,  at  the 
request  of  the  Librai^  Council,  on  December  31,  1901,  appointed  a 
Committee  to  study  the  Library's  needs.  This  Committee  consisted 
of  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory, Chairman,  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  and  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Arnold,  R.  S.  Morison,  and  Samuel  Henshaw,  librarians  respectively 
of  the  Law  School,  Divinity  School,  and  University  Museum.  The 
Committee  met  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  winter,  and  on  March 
81,  1902,  presented  its  report  to  the  Corporation. 

With  your  permission  I  will  attempt  to  state  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible the  results  of  the  Committee's  study.  Being  unhampered  by 
any  specified  limitations  as  to  expense,  the  Committee  was  free  to 
consider  what  was  in  itself  desirable  for  the  Library,  not  what  could 
be  accomplished  with  a  given  sum  of  money.     It  refrained  from 
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proposing  any  detailed  architectural  plan,  and  from  making  any  final 
recommendation  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  changing  over  and 
enlarging  the  present  building  or  beginning  anew.  It  studied  simply 
what  the  needs  of  the  Library  were,  not  how  they  could  best  be  met, 
and  it  tried  to  present  these  needs  in  as  specific  a  form  as  possible. 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  Committee  invited  to  an  evening 
conference  in  Phillips  Brooks  House  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Library  Staff, 
together  with  a  few  other  persons  interested,  and  sought  to  learn 
their  opinions  on  several  points  of  general  policy.  The  remarks 
made  at  this  meeting,  which  showed  on  the  whole  a  surprising 
unanimity  of  opinion,  were  carefully  considered  by  the  Conmiittee, 
and  were  made  the  basis  of  its  own  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  clear,  the  Committee  thought,  ^^  that  the 
general  policy  of  the  Harvard  Library  ought  not  to  be  a  policy  of 
disintegration  into  scattered  special  collections  (thongh  cases  of  such 
separation  already  exist  and  still  others  may  prove  desirable),  but  a 
policy  of  centralization,  and  that  therefore  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  growth  and  use  of  this  central  collection." 

In  regard  to  the  special  working  collections  now  scattered  in  many 
buildings,  the  Committee  declared  that ''  the  greater  number,  perhaps 
all,  of  these  should  properly  be  placed  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
Central  Library,  each  in  a  separate  room  or  rooms  of  its  own,  to 
which  only  the  advanced  students  and  th^  instructors  in  each  depart- 
ment would  ordinarily  have  access."  Facilities  of  this  kind  for 
conducting  research  in  close  connection  with  the  resources  of  the 
general  library  the  Committee  likened  to  the  laboratory  facilities 
provided  for  scientific  departments.  *'  On  it,  in  their  opinion,  even 
more  than  on  any  increase  in  an  abundant  supply  of  well  selected 
books,  must  depend  during  the  next  twenty  years  the  continuance 
of  the  primacy  of  the  Harvard  Library  among  American  college 
libraries." 

In  regard  to  the  separation  of  "  live  "  and  '^  dead  "  books,  that  is 
of  books  frequently  used  and  those  seldom  wanted,  and  the  possible 
elimination  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  latter,  the  Committee 
pointed  out  that  while  there  were  a  few  classes  of  books,  such  as 
out-of-date  scientific  text-books  and  treatises,  old  editions  of  ency- 
clopaedias and  other  reference-books,  school  editions  of  the  classics 
since  re-edited  in  better  form,  and  some  others,  where  judicious 
exchange  or  transfer  to  other  institutions  might  avoid  duplication 
and  bring  some  relief  to  crowded  shelves,  it  was  nevertheless  true 
that  nine- tenths  of  the  so-called  dead  books  ^^  constitute  in  one  way 
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or  another  the  record  of  human  thought,  expression,  action,  condi- 
tion or  discovery"  and  are  therefore  "  the  original  sources  to  which 
students  of  philosophy,  literature,  history,  economics,  and  science 
turn  for  the  material  on  which  they  work."  The  Committee's  opinion 
was  therefore  clear  that  while  seeking  what  relief  it  could  get  from 
cooperation  with  neighboring  libraries,  the  Harvard  Library  ^^  must 
maintain  and  administer  its  collections  undiminished  (with  incon- 
siderable exceptions)  —  collections  which  it  has  brought  together  at 
great  pains  and  expense  and  with  the  best  expert  advice." 

The  needs  of  the  Library  the  Committee  stated  in  the  following 
general  terms,  making  under  each  head  specific  recommendations  as 
to  dimensions,  seating  capacity,  shelving,  etc. :  — 

''I.  Two  or  more  large  reading-rooms,  in  which  are  to  be  kept 
general  reference  books  and  current  periodicals,  and  reserved  books 
for  all  the  elementary  courses  and  for  some  of  the  more  advanced 
courses" ;  —  with  provision  for  500  readers,  and  shelving  for  36,000 
volumes. 

^^11.  A  series  of  rooms  of  moderate  size  having  as  far  as  possible 
the  privacy  and  attractiveness  that  belong  to  a  good  private  library, 
one  or  more  for  each  of  the  departments  that  maintains  or  desires  to 
maintain  a  separate  working  reference  library  for  its  advanced 
students.  Some  of  these  rooms  should  provide  the  regular  places  of 
meeting  for  small  advanced  courses.  Opportunity  for  quiet  study 
should  also  be  provided  for  professors  and  visiting  scholars."  Rooms 
from  25  X  15  to  25  X  30  feet  in  size  were  suggested. 

^'  III.  A  bookstaek  substantially  like  the  present  one,  large  enough 
to  allow  the  reclassification  of  the  library  to  be  completed  and  to 
hold  the  accessions  of  at  least  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  with 
definite  plans  for  future  enlargement."  The  Committee  suggested 
an  improvement  over  the  present  library  stack  in  the  interest  of 
economy  of  space  and  proposed  to  provide  for  double  the  present 
capacity. 

"  IV.  Suitable  rooms  for  the  books  on  fine  aits  and  archaeology, 
for  the  archives  and  other  historical  material  relating  to  the  College, 
for  manuscripts,  for  the  maps,  and  for  other  special  collections." 
For  these  sections  of  the  Library  and  for  newspapers,  the  ordinary 
stack-construction  is  unsuitable,  and  does  not  provide  either  for  safe 
preservation  or  for  convenient  use.  "  A  room  in  which  rare  and 
interesting  books  can  be  exhibited,  and  in  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  held  exhibitions  to  illustrate  special  subjects,  is  needed. 
Provision  should  likewise  be  made  for  the  care  of  si)ecial  collections 
of  rare  and  valuable  books  which  may  be  given  to  the  Library  and 
which  must  be  carefully  guarded." 

"  V.    Convenient  and  ample  administration  rooms." 

In  regard  to  these  last  I  need  not  enter  into  details,  but  will  simply 
refer  to  the  Committee's  report.     At  every  point  the  present  accom- 
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moclation  has  become  inadequate,  and  larger  rooms  are  needed  for 
the  card  catal(^e,  and  the  delivery  desk,  for  the  shelf  department, 
the  eatalogaing  department,  and  the  order  department,  besides  rooms 
for  typewriters,  for  the  storage  of  duplicates  and  supplies,  for 
bicycles,  for  luncheon,  etc. 

The  cost  of  such  a  building  as  would  be  required  the  Committee 
estimated  would  be  not  less  than  $750,000.  A  few  words  the  Com- 
mittee added  on  the  impoitance  of  giving  architectural  distinction  to 
the  Library,  which  I  beg  to  quote,  since  it  is  a  subject  about  which 
I  feel  strongly  myself.  "  Not  only  should  the  new  Library  be  as 
perfect  in  plan  and  equipment  as  a  wise  and  generous  expenditure 
can  make  it;  it  should  also,  avoiding  any  display  of  costliness, 
possess  a  beauty  and  dignity  of  its  own  both  within  and  without, 
that  it  may  be  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  all 
who  use  it.  Such  added  beauty  and  dignity  will  doubtless  increase 
the  cost  of  the  building,  but  the  Committee  earnestly  hopes  that  the 
means  to  make  the  library  complete  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
conveniences  of  daily  service  will  not  be  wanting." 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations, I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  last  year.  ''  For  relief 
we  can  only  look  to  some  lover  of  learning  who  unites  generosity 
toward  the  College  and  a  broad-minded  liberality  with  the  possession 
of  large  resources;  it  is  evident  that  our  needs  are  really  two  — 
ample  means  to  build  a  library  as  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose 
as  good  design  and  wise  expenditure  can  make  it,  and  an  increased 
endowment  to  meet  the  necessarily  larger  cost  of  administration  in 
the  larger  building." 

After  an  inteiTal  of  four  years  the  publication  of  further  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions  has  been  taken  up,  and  number  54,  A 
Bibliography  of  Justin  Winsor,  by  William  F.  Yust,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library,  was  issued  in  the  early  autumn  of  1902.  Others 
are  in  course  of  preparation.  Part  of  the  income  of  the  R.  M. 
Hodges  Fund,  amounting  to  about  $800  a  year,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  support  of  this  work. 

The  publication  in  December,  1901,  by  Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr., 
at  his  own  expense,  of  the  letters  of  William  Weeks,  of  the  Class  of 
1775,  written  while  serving  as  paymaster  in  the  Continental  army, 
may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Library's  publications, 
since  these  letters  were  acquired  by  the  Library  last  year.  Mr. 
Bingham  printed  them  primarily  for  distribution  to  friends,  but 
agreed  to  send  twenty-five  copies  to  libraries  designated  by  us,  and 
n  addition  placed  a  small  number  on  sale. 
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The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


AccmsiONS. 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bussey  Institution 

Museam  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Twenty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  (rore  Hall  and 
Department  Libraries 

Total 


Present  ezteiit  in 

Volnmet 
ftdded. 

14,017 

Volumes. 

Punphleta. 

400,263 

265,000 

5,059 

67^82 

6,825 

1,991 

32,568 

8,307 

36 

2,352 

•   • 

66 

595 

3,580 

60 

4,300 

11,300 

1,129 

34,458 

28,194 

ISl 

2,766 

2,858 

292 

10,369 

17,179 

203 

8,012 

6,130 

690 

8,954 

•       • 

6,917 

34,924 

•      • 

30,591 

198 

30,393 

607,148 

349,373 

Of  the  14,017  volumes  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  7,400 
came  by  purchase  or  exchange,  1,359  as  the  result  of  binding  serial 
publications,  and  610  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  4,648  volumes,  were  received  by  gift. 

17,679  pamphlets  have  been  received,  16,280  by  gift,  and  1,449 
by  purchase  or  exchange.  524  sheets  of  maps  have  been  added  to 
the  map  collection,  which  now  numbers  20,192  sheets.  Dr.  Malcolm 
Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  the  addition  of  139  pieces  to 
the  numismatic  collection. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1901-02  and 
the  previous  five  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Qim  TO  THX  COLXJMB 
LIBR4BT. 

1896-07. 

1807-08. 

1808-09. 

1809-00. 

1900-01. 

1001-OS. 

Volnmes 

Pamphlets 

5,048 

8,427 

2,646 
11,365 

7,096 
12,448 

11,360 
11,072 

4,749 
14,235 

4,648 
16,230 

Totals  .... 

13,475 

14,011 

19,544 

22,432 

18,984 

20,878 

The  rate  at  which  the  Library  grows  shows  a  steady  increase. 
In  the  five  years,  1880  to  1885,  the  average  annual  growth  of  the 
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Library  was  about  9,100  volumes ;  in  1885  to  1890,  9,800  volumes; 
in  1890  to  1895,  10,400  volumes;  in  1895  to  1900,  12,800  volumes; 
while  the  additions  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  about  13,800 
and  14,000  volumes  respectively.  The  Library  has  doubled  in  size 
since  1881  and  quadrupled  since  1861. 

Other  coUege  libranes  have  grown  even  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  CorneH's  255,000  volumes  have  doubled  since  1892 
and  quadrupled  since  1886 ;  Columbia,  with  800,000  volumes,  had 
only  half  that  number  in  1894,  and  one-fourth  as  many  so  recently 
as  1888.  This  prospect  of  indefinite  accumulation  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate  can  not  be  faced  with  equanimity.  It  is  evident  that 
at  some  point  the  present  policy  of  maintaining  intact  the  accumula- 
tions of  a  large  library  must  be  modified.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to 
the  point  at  which  a  halt  in  the  increasing  rate  of  growth  should  be 
made.  It  may  be  at  a  million  volumes,  or  two  million  volumes, 
or  even  more ;  but  the  general  policy  to  be  pursued  demands  serious 
consideration.  One  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
suggestion  made  at  a  conference  of  librarians  last  spring  during  an 
informal  discussion  on  the  ultimate  condition  and  policy  of  the 
large  libraries,  —  the  libraries  that  feel  under  obligation  to  preserve 
as  records  immense  masses  of  printed  matter. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  several  great  centres  in  the  United  States 
storehouses  should  be  established  to  collect  and  preserve  the  books 
which  in  course  of  time  will  necessarily  be  crowded  out  from  the 
libraries,  large  and  small,  of  the  several  sections  of  the  country.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  for  instance,  in  some  place  where 
land  is  not  too  expensive  and  where  sufficient  isolation  to  insure  pro- 
tection from  fire  can  be  had,  a  fire-proof  but  absolutely  plain  building 
with  compact  bookstack  could  be  erected,  of  small  size  at  first,  but 
capable  of  great  enlargement.  To  this  storehouse  would  be  sent 
from  time  to  time  the  overflow  from  the  Harvard  Library,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Library,  and  perhaps  from  other  libraries  large  and  small  all  over 
New  England.  Duplicates  received  from  these  sources  would,  for 
the  most  part,  be  rejected,  or  sold,  or  sent  to  some  other  depository, 
but  one  copy  at  least  of  every  book  received  would  be  retained  and 
made  accessible  to  the  few  persons  who  would  have  occasion  to  con- 
sult the  collections  so  deposited.  The  expense  of  administration, 
divided  among  the  libraries  most  interested,  would  be  relatively  light, 
and  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  could  be  built  section  by  section 
as  required,  would  not  be  heavy.  The  relief  afforded  by  such  a  plan 
to  other  libraries,  which  are  constantly  crying  out  for  more  shelf- 
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room,  is  undeniable ;  and  the  economy  of  preserving  only  one  copy 
of  books  of  the  kind  that  would  be  sent  to  such  a  storehouse  is  evi- 
dent ;  while  if  duplicates  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  works  that 
might  be  received  were  retained,  they  could  be  freely  lent  to  other 
libraries. 

The  proposal  is  not  without  its  difficulties ;  questions  of  support, 
of  administration,  of  scope,  and  of  use  immediately  occur  and  are 
not  easy  to  settle  off  hand,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  matter 
seriously  discussed  by  librarians.  If  found  practicable,  such  a 
policy  ought  to  be  definitely  entered  upon  within  the  next  ten 
years.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  has  no  bearing,  in  my  opinion, 
on  the  immediate  need  of  this  Library  for  enlargement,  but  only  on 
the  ultimate  limit  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  on  the  plans  which  should 
be  made  for  the  more  distant  future. 

Among  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  are  the  following: 
a  gift  of  $500  from  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  of  Boston,  in  con- 
tinuation of  earlier  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Scandinavian 
literature  and  history  (a  part  of  the  sum  being  applied  this  year,  at 
the  donor's  desire,  to  a  concert  of  Danish  music  in  Sanders  Theatre) ; 
a  gift  of  $300  from  J.  Harvey  Treat,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence,  supple- 
menting an  earlier  gift  of  the  same  sum,  for  works  on  the  catacombs 
and  early  Chiistian  antiquities ;  a  gift  of  $250  from  Mr.  Alain  C. 
White,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  for  editions  of  Dante  and  works  relating 
to  him ;  a  gift  of  $150  from  the  Dante  Society  for  the  same  purpose ; 
a  gift  of  $50  from  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge  (in  continuation  of  his 
previous  gift)  for  books  on  China ;  a  gift  of  $20  from  an  anonymous 
friend  for  books  on  aeronautics;  gifts  amounting  to  $800  from 
Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  for  further  increasing  the  collections 
on  the  Ottx>man  Empire,  Slavic  countries  and  Morocco;  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $1019.50  collected  by  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells, 
of  the  Class  of  1897,  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  English  litera- 
ture of  the  period  from  1660  to  1780* ;  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$800  received  through  Mr.  John  F.  Moors  (Class  of  1883),  for  the 
special  reference  library  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
Corporation  also  assigned  $1,000  from  the  Barthold  Schlesinger 
bequest  to  the  German  Department  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
its  reference  library. 

Portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Classes  of  '53,  '56,  '57,  '60,  '66, 
'67,  and  '69,  with  many  portraits  of  professors  and  views  of  the  Col- 

*  The  Library  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Wells  for  long  eontinned  and  pains- 
taking investigations  on  the  literature  of  this  period,  and  for  carefully  made  lists 
of  works  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  acquire. 
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lege  accompanying  them,  have  been  received  from  members  of  those 
classes  to  be  placed  in  the  general  collection  of  Harvard  portraits, 
and  I  hope  that  portraits  of  other  classes  may  be  given  to  us  from 
time  to  time.  Later  portraits  of  Harvard  graduates  are  also  always 
acceptable. 

From  the  estate  of  Professor  E.  W.  Gurney,  we  have  received  a 
final  gift  of  1,288  volumes  from  his  library,  following  two  other  large 
and  valuable  instalments  received  some  years  ago. 

Professor  Norton  has  placed  in  the  Library  several  of  the  auto- 
graph manuscripts  of  James  Russell  Lowell's  works,  and  intends 
eventually  to  make  this  Library  the  depository  of  all  the  Lowell 
papers  in  his  hands.  The  Library  already  has  the  letters  of  Charles 
Sumner  and  the  extensive  manuscript  collections  and  private  papers 
of  President  Sparks,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  papers  of  other 
distinguished  sons  of  Harvard  may  eventually  find  a  place  here  where 
they  may  be  sure  of  receiving  constant  and  loyal  care. 

Miss  Anna  Q.  A.  Parsons,  of  Roxbury,  has  pi'esented  two  inter- 
esting water-colors  made  between  1805  and  1810  and  long  in  the 
possession  of  her  father,  Nehemiah  Parsons.  One  is  taken  from 
near  the  old  Holmes  house  and  shows  the  College  buildings,  the 
buildings  in  Harvard  Square,  and  the  unenclosed  Common  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  other  from  a  position  in  front  of  Christ  Church  looks 
across  the  Common  and  includes  the  houses  from  the  Waterhouse 
house  on  the  left  to  the  Holmes  house  on  the  right. 

From  Col.  John  Glas  Sandeman,  of  Whin  Hurst,  Hayling  Island, 
England,  the  Library  has  received  thirty-one  original  sketches  by 
Frank  Vizetelly,  the  artist  and  war  correspondent  of  the  London 
Illustrated  News,  who  served  his  paper  within  the  Confederate  lines 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  His  drawings,  from  which  the  cuts 
in  the  News  were  made,  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  scenes  por- 
trayed, while  the  artist's  hurried  pencil  notes  on  the  back  describe 
persons  and  events. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Rice  of  Grange  Erin,  Douglas,  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
has  sent  to  the  Library  two  historical  documents  of  great  interest, 
the  MS.  journals  of  Capt.  Henry  Hamilton,  British  Governor  of 
Detroit  from  1774  and  later  Governor  of  Bermuda  and  Antigua. 
One  is  the  contemporary  account  of  his  expedition  from  Detroit 
to  Fort  St.  Vincent  (Vincennes)  which  he  captured  in  December, 
1778,  to  be  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  in 
the  following  February,  when  he  was  sent  to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and 
suffered  very  harsh  treatment.  A  report  made  by  Capt.  Hamilton 
after  his  return  to  England  is  now  in  the  Ottawa  archives  and  has 
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been  printed  in  the  Michigan  Pioneer  ColleetionB,  but  the  joamal 
itself,  full  of  vivid  detail,  has  never  seen  the  light.  The  second 
document  is  a  volume  of  reminiscences  written  in  1792,  covering  his 
service  at  several  posts  in  England  in  1755-56,  his  embarkation  for 
America  with  the  58th  regiment,  his  account  of  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  his  visit  to  Boston,  Newport,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  in 
the  following  winter,  his  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec 
(1759),  his  life  at  a  nunnery  on  garrison  duty  during  the  winter, 
the  subsequent  attack  of  the  French  by  whom  he  was  made  prisoner 
in  April,  1760,  his  detention  in  Montreal,  his  journey  to  New  York 
to  be  exchanged,  and  finally  his  departure  in  the  autumn  of  1761 
with  the  expedition  which  captui'ed  Martinique  and  Havana.  Mrs. 
Rice  has  also  sent  a  number  of  letters,  sketches  by  Hamilton,  and 
miniature  portraits  of  Hamilton  and  his  wife.  The  two  journals  it 
is  proposed  to  publish  as  a  special  publication  of  the  Library. 

Among  the  more  important  purchases  of  the  year  may  be  noted  a 
further  collection  of  about  700  volumes  which  had  belonged  to  Count 
Riant,  but  had  been  omitted  from  the  main  library  received  two 
years  ago;  about  125  volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  Sicily, 
bought  with  a  special  appropriation  made  by  the  Library  Council ; 
several  editions  of  Tasso  and  a  number  of  recent  commentaries  to 
round  out  the  Tasso  collection  received  with  the  Riant  books ;  a  col- 
lection of  Russian  pamphlets  relating  to  Nihilism,  published  at 
Greneva;  some  fifty  volumes  on  the  history  of  printing,  mostly  in 
Dutch ;  thirty  French  cartularies,  bought  for  the  immediate  purpose 
of  providing  material  for  the  study  of  early  French  linguistics,  but 
also  of  importance  as  historical  records ;  a  number  of  books  on  the 
gypsies,  many  of  them  from  the  library  of  R.  von  Lowa,  an 
authority  on  the  subject ;  a  remarkable  collection  of  early  editions 
of  Swift,  mainly  from  the  library  of  Col.  Francis  Grant,  including 
first  editions  of  Gulliver's  Travels  and  the  Drapier  Letters ;  first  edi- 
tions of  other  18th  century  writers,  including  Richardson,  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  and  a  set  of  the  original  numbers  of  the  ^^Tatler"; 
also  over  70  quarto  plays  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  picked  up 
in  England  by  Professor  George  P.  Baker.  Of  other  single  volumes 
or  sets,  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  important :  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Dutch  Geographical  Society,  of  Amsterdam,  1872- 
1900;  the  Indische  Gids,  1879-97,  perhaps  the  most  important 
Dutch  periodical  publication;  the  Monumenta  Hungariae  historica, 
56  volumes,  to  complete  a  partial  set  received  in  the  Riant  library; 
the  Russkaya  Starina,  of  St.  Petersburg,  1870-99,  100  volumes; 
the  Vari6t6s  sinologiques,  published  in  China  from  1892  to  1901, 
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relating  to  a  variety  of  Chinese  Bubjects;  Theal's  Records  of 
Cape  Colony  and  Records  of  South-eastern  Africa,  15  volumes; 
Assemann's  Codex  Liturgicus,  13  volumes,  quarto,  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  edition  of  1749-56 ;  Balaquer's  Historia  de  la 
Cataluna,  1885-87,  11  volumes;  Juan  de  la  Concepcion's  Historia 
general  de  Philipinas,  Manila,  1788-92,  14  volumes;  Tellez's  His- 
toria geral  de  Ethiopia,  1660,  a  work  of  great  rarity  (this  copy 
from  the  Heber  library),  and  supposed  to  be  the  unacknowledged 
source  of  many  of  Bruce's  statements  in  regard  to  his  African 
travels;  a  manuscript  history  pf  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  Kante- 
mir;  a  Latin  manuscript  on  vellum  of  the  15th  or  early  16  th 
century,  containing  an  important  text  of  Tacitus,  beside  other 
classical  texts;  the  Encyclopaedia  Cambrensis,  11  volumes  (in 
Welsh) ;  Martin  and  Cahier's  Monographic  de  la  cathddrale  de 
Bourges;  Magherini-Graziani's  L'arte  k  Citt^  di  Castello;  Kip 
and  KnyfFe's  Nouveau  th^Atre  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  1713-16,  a 
collection  of  important  plates  representing  English  buildings  and 
country  places;  Halliwell's  great  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  16 
volumes,  folio  (the  last  two  works,  with  some  first  editions  of 
American  authors,  were  bought  with  part  of  the  gift  of  the  Satur- 
day Club  of  Boston);  Howell's  Londinopolis,  1657;  and  the  full 
orchestra  scores  of  Wagner's  Lohengrin  and  Rienzi.  Many  diction- 
aries and  grammars  of  the  less-known  languages  have  been  added  to 
our  shelves  in  continuation  of  systematic  purchases  in  this  field  made 
last  year. 

A  library  devoted  to  Education  has  a  place  in  this  list  for  the  first 
time.  This  library  consists  of  two  parts,  works  on  education  and 
text-books,  the  latter  being  for  the  most  part  given  by  their  pub- 
lishers and  forming  an  exhibit  useful  not  only  to  students  in  the 
University  but  to  teachers  in  general,  who  are  invited  to  visit  and 
examine  the  collection  on  Saturdays.  The  books  are  classified  by 
subjects. 

The  Lowell  Memorial  library  now  includes  the  books  from  Mr. 
Lowell's  library  which  were  bought  by  subscription  two  years  ago. 
The  German  library  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the 
Schlesinger  bequest,  orders  for  about  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
books  having  been  placed  during  the  summer.  The  Music  library 
has  been  nearly  doubled,  the  result  of  a  special  appropriation  by  the 
Corporation.  The  Lowell  library  and  the  Engineering  library  both 
had  to  be  reclassified,  while  a  new  classification  and  numbering  had 
to  be  provided  for  the  Education  library.  All  of  this  was  done  by 
Mr.  McDaniel,  who  had  to  be  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  from  work 
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in  the  shelf  department.  When  Mr.  McDaniel  left  ns  to  take  a 
position  in  the  library  of  the  Bar  Association  in  New  York,  the  work 
on  the  Education  library  was  continued  by  Mr.  Rnno. 


SPECIAL   REFERENCE    LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows  :  — 


Sfboial  Rkfsbbnob  Libbabixs. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 


Chemical  Lab.    Boylston  Hall 

Physical  Lab.    Jefferson  Phys.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     University  Museum 

Greological  Lab.  Do.  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

PhyB.  Greography  Lab.        Do.  

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

Classics.     Harvard  Hall  3 

History.     Ha/rvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.    Harvard  Hail  R.R.  .    . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Questions.  Do. 

Child  Memorial  (English).      Warren  House  .    . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance).  Do.  .   . 

German.  Do.  .   . 

French.  Do. 

Sanskrit.  Do. 

Semitic.     Semitic  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.     Rotch  Laboratory  .   . 

Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).     Dane  Hail  .    .    . 

Education.     Laiorence  Hall 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  Hall 

Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworth  House  .    .    .    . 
The  Study.     Phillips  Brooks  House 

Totals 


Perma- 
nent. 

On 
Deposit. 

Totals. 

585 

956 

1,541 

28 

367 

395 

586 

124 

710 

119 

•   • 

119 

472 

230 

702 

348 

176 

524 

273 

•   • 

273 

3,609 

147 

3.766 

2,266 

17 

2.283 

883 

8 

891 

1,183 

1 

1.184 

847 

6 

863 

4,260 

90 

4,350 

1,427 

6 

1,433 

538 

•   • 

538 

2,456 

•   ■ 

2,456 

904 

17 

921 

1,161 

•   • 

1,161 

429 

80 

509 

36 

17 

53 

6,733 

511 

6,244 

299 

•   • 

299 

580 

41 

621 

4,196 

•   • 

4,196; 

836 

•   • 

836 

717 

10 

727 

94 

•   • 

94 

59 
34,924 

•   • 

59 

2,804 

37,728 

Although  these  libraries  have  been  regarded  as  offshoots  of  the 
Central  Library  and  are  in  most  cases  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Central  Library,  it  has  been  the  general  policy  not 
to  spend  library  funds  for  their  increase.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
libraries  in  German,  Music  and  Ekiucation  during  the  past  yeai', 
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they  have  been  provided  for  by  special  appropriations,   subscrip- 
tions or  gifts. 


USE   OF    BOOKS    IN   THE   COLLEGE    LIBRARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use   of   books  at  Gore  Hall  in 
1901-02  as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


Un  or  Books. 

1806-06. 

18M-07. 

1807-08. 

1808-00. 

1800-00. 

1000-01. 

1001-02. 

1.  Books  lent    .... 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

(Recorded  jue  only.) 

69,781 
22,230 

59,611 
22,965 

61,272 
27,017 

63,005 
26,695 

68,712 
28,716 

63,673 
24,180 

58,443 
22,583 

Totals 

82,011 

82,576 

88,289 

88,600 

87,427 

87,853 

81,026 
13,594 

8.  OTer-nightase  of  Har- 
vard Hall  Readings 
room 

9,288 

11,938 

12,046 

13,460 

13,666 

The  sudden  decrease  in  the  number  of  books  loaned  is  unex|>ected 
and  difficult  to  account  for.  The  opening  of  an  attractive  and  well- 
stocked  library  in  the  Harvard  Union  would  naturally  make  some 
difference  in  the  borrowing  from  the  Ck)llege  Library,  but  I  should 
not  have  anticipated  so  large  a  change  from  this  cause  alone.  I  am 
unable,  however,  to  trace  any  other  disturbing  element,  though  there 
may  always  be  changes  from  year  to  year  in  the  way  in  which  certain 
of  the  large  courses  are  conducted,  requiring  more  or  less  use  of  the 
library.  If  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  falling  off  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Union,  it  is  striking  evidence  of  the  greater  pleasure 
to  be  had  in  picking  out  one's  own  books  from  well  selected  open 
shelves,  even  though  the  books  must  be  read  on  the  premises,  than  in 
sending  for  them  by  messenger  after  searching  in  a  card  catalogue, 
though  the  stock  to  select  from  be  larger  and  though  the  books  may 
be  taken  to  one's  own  room  and  kept  for  a  month.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  loans  from  the  College  Library  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  with  the  growth  and  use  of  department  and  special  refer- 
ence libraries,  with  the  increase  and  improvement  of  club  libraries 
in  general,  and  with  more  free  access  to  the  shelves  in  the  College 
Library  itself. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
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The  extent  of  these  open  coUectkHM  and  their 
in  the  following  table :  — 


1    Boniid  PeriodicaU 3^13 

HefeTf^iii  Book* Z.f^Z 

Htnterreti  Bookj 8,117 

i:.  ft.  DocaDH-nU 3.592 

ToUl 19.375 


3^5 
4,142 

3.664 


3.275 
4,224 

10.134       10357 
3.887         4,«98 


3.140        3^10 


10.141 
4.3^ 


19.425      21,520      22.630      22,133  I 


The  numlxfr  of  bound  periodicals  keeps  aboat  the  same  because 
the  shelf  room  for  them  is  limited,  and  as  the  oollectioo  receires  its 
necesHary  yearly  increase,  one  set  after  another  has  to  be  remored 
to  the  stack.  The  namber  of  United  States  docoments  has  dimin- 
ished for  the  same  reason.  The  shelves  were  badly  OTcrcrowded 
and  relief  has  Ijeen  obtained  by  picking  oat  and  withdrawing  the 
volumes  belonging  to  the  more  balky  series,  such  as  the  Rebellion 
record,  the  Geological  Survey  reports  and  the  like  sets  which  are  not 
naturally  sought  in  this  collection  and  can  be  made  more  available 
elsewhere. 

The  iKKiks  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  about  60,000  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Har\'ard  Union  now  oflfers  to  its  mem- 
bers over  5,000  l)ooks,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel 
and  sport. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


STATISTICS   OF   USE. 
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ADMisnoir  to  tu  Book-Staok. 


HiBtory 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeol.  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Political  Economy 

Education 

Geography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .    . 


Total     .   .   . 
Times  of  use 


68 
9 

o 
58 
44 
12 

8 
15 


209 
4,852 


? 


66 
4 

11 

68 

41 

6 

1 

12 

1 


205 
4,601 


54 
11 

18 
64 
41 
4 
1 
4 
5 
8 


210 
4,881 


I 
5 


51 
38 

84 

90 

52 

11 

3 

9 

2 

14 


299 
5,760 


78 
48 

88 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 


855 
5,826 


112 
80 

88 

85 

70 

19 

1 

18 

4 

8 


870 
6,898 


81 
86 

38 

74 

58 

22 

1 

13 

7 

9 

16 


350 
6,067 


I 


90 
87 

55 

80 
70 
27 
14 
16 

4 
15 

8 


416 
5,551 


The  number  of  individuals  admitted  was  301,  not  416,  because  the 
same  person  often  receives  permission  to  use  different  pai*ts  of  the 
book-stack. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  books  from  the  Library,  and 
their  relation  to  the  whole  number  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University,  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  and 
at  previous  ten-year  intervals  in  the  following  table  :  — 


SruDmrs  of 

1874-76. 

1884-86. 

18M-06. 

1899-00.  ' 

! 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

• 

o 
« 
1 

20 

^      No.  takhig 
od         books. 

• 

o 
26 

1 

26 

o 
1 

50 

No.  takhig 
g         books. 

• 

27 

No.  taking 
^         books. 

• 

1 

28 

No.  taking 
g         books. 

• 

o 

1 

87 

82 

Divinity  .  .  . 

Law  .... 

189 

68 

153 

122 

404 

176 

613 

241, 

647 

246 

628 

286 

Scientific  . 

29 

21 

28 

21 

808 

144 

495 

218' 

507 

234 

549 
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Resident  Grad. 

55 

18 

70 

52 

242 

204 

818 

289' 

327 

294 

801 

248 

Senior  Class  . 

152 

109 

191 

170 

327 

818 

810 

257  j 

388 

308 

846 

325 

Junior  Class  . 

159 

96 

234 

216 

348 

385 

892 

811, 

380 

302 

412 

314 

Sophom.  Class 

208 

124 

256 

220 

425 

823 

508 

380 

586 

424 

538 

410 

Freshm.  Class 

197 

108 

255 

205 

899 

286 

498 

308; 

537 

864 

551 

363 

Sp.  Students  . 

•   • 

959 

•   • 

555 

•   • 

1213 

•   • 

1032 

168 
2671 

127 
1908 

194 
3350 

145 
2176 

151 
3501 

112 
2808 

141 
3498 

96 
2251 

Total  .  .  . 
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The  fluctuations  in  this  table  continue  as  usual,  and  are  bard  to 
understand.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  decline  in  the  total  registra- 
tion of  students  from  the  figure  of  last  year  is  less  in  proportion  than 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  books  borrowed.  The  use  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class  comes  up  from  its  lowest  recorded  figure  the  pre- 
vious year  (79  per  cent.)  to  almost  its  highest  point,  94  per  cent., 
while  of  the  Junior  class  only  76  per  cent,  were  registered  at  the 
Library,  which  is  nearly  the  lowest  proportion  recorded.  The  regis- 
tration from  other  classes  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year, 
but  during  the  last  five  years  the  registration  of  the  Sophomore  class 
has  varied  fix>m  68  per  cent,  to  87  per  cent.,  and  of  the  Freshman 
class  from  56  to  80  per  cent.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  is,  that 
it  is  a  pity  that  more  men  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  free  to  use  one  of  the  best  and  largest  libraries  in  the 
country,  and  do  not  take  more  pains  to  become  acquainted  with 
books  and  subjects  outside  the  circle  of  their  daily  studies.  One 
reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  pressure  of  work  that  they  are  directly 
engaged  in ;  a  second  reason  is  the  variety  and  richness  of  other  out- 
side interests  which  engross  their  attention,  and  a  third  is  doubtless 
the  fact  that  the  books  placed  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Library  are 
presented  as  a  working  collection  simply,  being,  outside  of  reference 
books,  those  which  instructors  have  asked  should  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  students  in  connection  with  their  college  work.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  library  would  reach  more  men  and  exercise  a  wider 
influence  if  the  reading-room  collection  to  which  students  have  access 
were  a  more  comprehensive  collection,  comprising  the  best  books  on 
all  subjects  instead  of  simply  those  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  college  courses.  The  collection  would,  of  course,  include  all  the 
latter,  but  it  would  add  to  them  books  whose  value  lay  in  other 
directions,  and  would  thus  become  not  merely  a  working  collection  of 
reference  books,  but  a  well  selected  comprehensive  library.  Such  a 
plan  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  present  reading-room  on  account 
of  lack  of  wall-space,  and  there  would  always  be  difficulties  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  needs  which  the  present  system  of  reserved  books  meets 
so  well.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  library  of  the 
Harvard  Union  has  begun  to  ofifer  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
collection,  and  especially  in  fields  which  the  College  reading-room 
has  not  attempted  to  occupy. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  students  of  Radcliffe  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  In  our  present  building  only  very  meagre  opportu- 
nities for  reading  can  be  afforded  to  Radcliffe  students,  but  a  messen- 
ger comes  to  the  Library  daily  to  take  to  Radcliflfe  College  books 
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sent  for  by  the  students.  Since  the  lending  of  reserved  books 
ceased  in  1896,  and  with  the  growth  of  Radcliffe*s  own  library, 
borrowing  from  the  College  Library  has  naturally  declined. 


Books  Lbnt  to 

1894-05. 

1896-M. 

1806-07. 

1897-OS. 

189ft-90. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

Borrowers    .... 
Books  borrowed  .    . 

156 
1,672 

155 
1,502 

167 
1,320 

146 
1,191 

137 
1,273 

121 
1,125 

148 
952 

126 

845 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  155  persons  not  connected  with  the  University,  who 
have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  As  in  other  years 
frequent  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  have  been  received  from 
other  libraries,  especially  college  libraries,  and  from  scholars  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Library  has  sent  away  644  volumes 
in  response  to  these  requests.  No  instance  of  loss  or  injury  has 
occurred,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  convenience  of  college  officers 
and  of  other  scholars  in  Cambridge  has  not  been  interfered  with  by 
the  temporary  withdrawal  of  these  volumes. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SUXDAT  USB. 


Sundays  open  . 
Users  .  .  .  . 
Average  .  .  . 
Highest  No.  .    . 


1894-95. 

1896-90. 

1898-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-09. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-03. 

36 

24 

35 

36 

36 

35 

85 

36 

3,634 

2,359 

5,010 

4,635 

6,093 

4,846 

5,471 

4,909 

100 

98 

143 

132 

145 

138 

166 

136 

131 

140 

227 

297 

260 

236 

226 

225 

The  decline  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  use  of  the  Library  was  to 
have  been  expected,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Harvard 
Union  offers  a  pleasant  place  for  both  readmg  and  writing  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  When  the  Library  was  first  opened  on  Sunday  in 
October,  1880,  the  intention  was  not  to  provide  the  means  for 
Sunday  work,  but  to  furnish  a  place  where  Sunday  afternoon  could 
be  agreeably  and  profitably  passed,  there  being  at  the  time  no  other 
opportunities  of  this  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reading-room 
is  now  used  mainly  for  college  work,  rather  than  for  recreation,  and 
a  petition  was  received  last  January,  signed  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  students,  asking  that  the  reading-room  might  be  open  in  the 
evening  instead  of  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  those  men  who 
wished  to  read  on  Sunday  might  be  at  home  or  out  of  doors  during 
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the  afternoon,  and  do  their  reading  in  the  evening.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter,  it  did  not  seem  desirable  to  open  the 
Library  in  the  evening  instead  of  the  afternoon,  since  in  the  after- 
noon books  may  be  called  for  from  the  stack,  and  officers  of  the 
University  may,  if  they  please,  have  the  ase  of  the  stack,  which 
would  be  impossible  in  the  evening;  and  there  was  objection  to 
keeping  the  reading-room  open  in  the  evening  in  addition  to  the 
afternoon,  on  the  ground  of  its  causing  unnecessary  increase  of 
Sunday  labor.  Those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  reading-room  during 
the  evening  and  on  Sunday  are  already  as  constantly  employed  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  I  should  be  son^  to  have  any  further  burden 
put  upon  them. 

SHELF   DEPABTUENT. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  11,999  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  during  the  year,  10,213  added  to  classes  previously  arranged, 
and  1,786  newly  classified,  making  294,996  volumes  so  placed  of 
the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Volimiet. 

Morocco,  history,  travel,  etc.  . 67 

Austria,  history,  travel,  etc 781 

Edacational  Periodicals 948 

1,786 

The  staff  of  the  shelf  department  has  now  been  reduced  to  practi- 
cally its  lowest  limits,  and  not  much  headway  in  reclassification  can 
be  expected  until  an  enlargement  of  the  building  gives  increased 
shelf  capacity.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  above 
do  not  fairly  represent  the  work  of  the  year,  since  the  greater  part 
of  the  books  relating  to  Education  have  been  arranged,  but  the  work 
not  being  yet  complete,  they  are  not  included  in  the  record  of  work 
done. 

The  books  on  Austrian  histoi-y  had  previously  been  placed  with 
German  history,  and  no  suitable  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
somewhat  complicated  arrangement  of  a  subject  which  includes  so 
many  different  races  and  interests.  The  incorporation  of  a  large 
number  of  books  received  in  the  Riant  library  was  the  occasion  for 
working  over  the  classification  of  these  books.  The  Slovak  collec- 
tion, brought  together  by  Professor  Wiener  in  the  summer  of  1901, 
has  also  been  ananged,  but,  like  the  books  on  Education,  is  not  yet 
counted.     During  the  summer,  by  employing  extra  labor,  the  set  of 
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United  States  docaments  was  overhauled,  and  the  serial  numbering 
lately  adopted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  Washington 
and  used  in  all  indexes  and  catalogues  now  published,  was  applied  to 
the  volumes,  so  that  reference  is  more  direct  and  easy  than  before. 
Improvements  in  the  shelving  were  carried  out,  and  the  crowding  of 
the  collection  relieved  by  the  withdrawal  of  certain  long  sets  to 
shelves  in  the  book-stack. 

In  order  to  gain  a  little  free  space,  it  was  decided  to  ofTer  to  the 
Boston  Medical  Library,  on  deposit,  the  larger  part  of  the  medical 
collection  of  the  Library,  to  which  very  few  additions  of  recent  books 
had  been  made  for  many  years.  Before  sending  the  books  away,  I 
examined  them  carefully  in  order  to  retain  in  the  Library  any  which 
it  might  be  undesirable  to  part  with,  and  I  was  interested  to  find  how 
many  there  were  which  had  some  claim  on  our  continued  hospitality. 
The  local  medical  journals,  for  example,  have  local  historical  material 
and  biographical  matter ;  the  medical  statistics  of  armies  and  books 
on  the  diseases  of  a  certain  campaign  have  an  historical  value  to  the 
military  student ;  works  on  comparative  anatomy  are  wanted  by  the 
zoologists ;  books  by  Harvard  professors  and  Boylston  Prize  Disser- 
tations should  be  kept  to  fill  out  our  Harvard  collection ;  books  on 
the  construction  and  organization  of  hospitals  may  be  of  interest 
both  to  the  architect  and  to  the  student  of  social  science ;  those  on 
the  stiiicture  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  and  their  derangements 
are  needed  by  the  psychologist ;  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Harvey, 
Sydenham,  etc.,  are  standard  works  to  which  any  student  of  litera- 
ture or  history  may  have  occasion  to  refer;  volumes  of  medical 
essays  frequently  contain  historical  or  biographical  articles  and 
others  of  a  popular  character ;  old  books  of  materia  medica  contain 
curious  accounts  of  extraordinary  customs  (such  books  are  Schroeder's 
Zoologia,  1659,  and  the  Secrets  of  Alexis,  1562).  All  works  on 
anatomy  and  physiology,  including  hygiene  and  dietetics,  properly, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  belong  in  this  library,  courses  on  these  subjects 
and  on  zoology  being  given  in  Cambridge,  but  I  have  felt  obliged 
for  the  present  to  send  away  s\\  but  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 
ones  along  with  those  of  a  strictly  medical  character.  The  books 
finally  discarded  and  sent  to  Boston  were  3,570  volumes,  and  these 
the  Medical  Library  has  agreed  to  receive  on  deposit,  the  expense  of 
new  shelving  for  their  accommodation  being  equally  divided  between 
that  library  and  this  librai'y.  The  books  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  but  I  think  there  is  no  probability  that  we  shall  ever  want  to 
recall  those  that  relate  to  purely  medical  subjects.  It  is  a  step 
toward  the  cooperation  between  different  libraries  of  the  same  vicinity 
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which  is  theoretically  so  attractive  and  practically  so  difficult  to  adopt 
on  any  extensive  scale. 

The  work  of  the  shelf  department  has  for  several  years  been 
carried  on  in  two  distinct  parts  of  the  Library,  under  conditions 
at  once  inconvenient  and  nnhealthful.  All  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment has  lately  been  transferred  to  the  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
West  Stack,  a  space  which  had  been  left  for  the  accommodation  of 
readers.  Here  the  work  of  the  department  can  be  carried  on  to  good 
advantage,  and  is  no  more  crowded  than  are  all  the  other  administra- 
tive departments  of  the  Library.  The  rapid  filling  up  of  our  shelves 
makes  necessary  a  constant  shifting  of  books,  and  doubling  on  the 
same  shelf  has  occasionally  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  long  sets. 

Mr.  Carney  reports  the  loss  of  104  volumes  during  the  year, 
equally  di\ided  between  the  book-stack  and  the  open  shelves. 
43  volumes  missing  at  the  last  examination  have  been  found  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Our  net  loss  for  the  last  nineteen  years 
has  been  an  average  of  47  volumes  a  year.  The  usual  examination 
of  the  shelves  was  carried  on  throughout  the  year  and  covered  about 
335,000  volumes.  One  complete  examination  and  comparison  with 
the  shelf-lists  occupied  two  men  and  two  boys  a  little  over  a  month 
in  tiie  course  of  the  summer.  The  greater  part  of  the  library  was 
examined  twice  beside  this  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  misplace- 
ments on  the  shelves. 

CATALOGUE    DEPARTMENT. 

On  May  21,  1902,  the  Catalogue  Department  was  placed  in  the 
immediate  charge  of  Mr.  T.  Franklin  Cuirier,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Library  staff  since  November,  1894. 

The  work  of  the  Department  as  compared  with  previous  years  is 
roughly  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


Catalooite  Work. 

189ft-97. .  1897-08. 

1898-09. 

1899-00. 

lOOO-Ol. 

24,169 
3,361 

1901-03. 

Titles  catalogued 

for  College  Library  .    . 
for  Departments*,  etc.  . 

i 

8,990      9,974 
2,320  '    3,026 

12,276 

2,087 

14,363 
22,995 

12,738 
2,378 

16,425 
6,594 

Total 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue    . 

11,310  }  13,000 
21,282     25,093 

15,116 
26,065 

27,530 
30,303 

23,019  , 
31,419 

Last  year's  count  of  titles   (24,169)  was  swelled  by  the  11,500 
titles  catalogued   by  abbreviated  methods,  a  measure  made  neces- 
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sary  by  the  large  accessions  of  the  last  three  years.  The  accessions 
still  continue  to  exceed  what  the  staff  can  deal  with  in  a  final  and 
satisfactory  manner,  bnt  only  2,936  titles  have  been  added  to  the 
"  partially  catalogued  "  collection,  while  the  titles  fully  catalogued 
(excluding  analytical  entries)  number  9,226  against  6,727  of  the 
previous  year  and  6,539  of  the  year  before.  This  shows,  I  believe, 
a  gratifying  increase  in  efficiency,  since  there  has  been  but  a  very 
moderate  increase  in  the  size  of  the  staff. 

The  inci'ease  in  work  done  for  the  department  libraries  has  been 
due  mainly  to  the  large  number  of  text-books  (about  3,000)  cata- 
logued for  the  Education  library.  A  rough  record  of  these  had 
already  been  made,  so  that  the  work  required  was  much  less  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  was  not  thought  worth  while  to 
make  any  entry  of  the  greater  part  of  these  books  on  the  card  cata- 
logue of  the  Central  Library. 

A  lai^er  number  of  extra  assistants  to  supplement  the  labors  of 
the  regular  staff  have  been  employed  than  has  been  customary  hereto- 
fore, some  for  specially  difficult  work  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year,  others  for  back  work  or  extra  jobs  during  the  summer.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Azarian,  a  student  in  Boston  University,  has  helped  us  with 
Armenian  books,  Mr.  H.  S.  Forman,  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  on 
Slovak,  Mr.  V.  E.  Runo  on  Scandinavian,  and  Miss  Sanders  on 
Slavic  books.  During  six  weeks  in  the  summer  two  new  assist- 
ants (ladies)  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Gay,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  State 
Library  School,  who  supervised  their  work,  took  up  146  volumes  of 
bound  pamphlets  which  included  all  still  remaining  uncatalogued  in 
American  history  and  American  literature,  and  added  thereby  1,346 
titles  to  the  card  catalogues,  not  including  the  pamphlets  found  in 
these  volumes  already  catalogued  and  the  excerpts  from  periodicals, 
cuttings,  etc.,  thought  to  be  of  too  little  consequence  to  catalogue. 
Extra  assistance  was  also  used  in  disposing  of  the  large  Gurney  gift 
received  early  in  the  summer,  in  lettering  guides  and  labels,  in 
changing  shelf-marks  on  the  cards,  in  placing  new  numbers  on 
the  United  States  documents,  and  in  checking  off  on  the  shelf-lists 
and  making  ready  to  send  away  the  medical  books  deposited  with 
the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

Printed  cards  for  the  articles  in  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
and  other  important  periodicals  are  still  received  from  the  Publishing 
Boai-d  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and  1,870  titles  out  of 
3,137  received  have  been  incorporated  in  the  card  catalogue.  From 
the  same  source  we  have  also  received  cards  for  the  more  impoi1;ant 
papers  in  the  British  Blue-books  (the  cataloguing  of  these  for  the 
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printer  having  been  done  with  great  care  at  this  Library  and  at  the 
John  Crerar  Library),  and  for  the  papers  in  the  Massachusetts  docu- 
ments, as  well  as  annotated  cards  for  current  works  on  English 
history.  Cards  indexing  the  contents  of  current  bibliographical 
periodicals,  prepared  by  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago,  will 
also  be  issued  by  the  same  Board  and  will  be  useful  to  us.  Otlier 
cards  covering  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  prepared  and  distributed  by  that  Board,  but  most  of  the 
papers  catalogued  are  of  too  special  a  nature  to  be  incorporated  in 
our  general  cai*d  catalogue.  As  a  separate  special  index  they  have 
their  value. 

Our  own  printed  cards  we  are  sending  regularly  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  we  have  lately  begun  to  send  to  the  Library  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge  cards  for  works  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  students  there. 

In  November  we  began  to  receive  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
printed  cards  for  books  to  be  used  in  our  own  catalogue.  That 
Library  has  now  put  in  operation  the  plan  described  in  my  report 
of  last  year.  It  receives  of  right  all  books  copyrighted  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  receives  by  gift  others ;  and  it  now  buys  foreign  books  exten- 
sively. All  these  accessions  it  catalogues  by  means  of  printed  cards, 
and  it  is  taking  up  one  section  after  another  of  its  general  collections 
and  cataloguing  them  in  the  same  way.  All  of  these  cards  it  offers 
to  other  libraries  at  almost  nominal  rates,  and  it  keeps  constantly  in 
stock,  or  is  willing  to  reprint,  every  title  which  it  has  once  issued,  so 
that  a  library  may  order  from  it  at  any  time.  In  the  ten  months 
beginning  December  Ist,  1901,  this  Library  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  4,331  cards  covering  1,211  titles,  and  the  cost 
of  these  cards  was  $40.22,  something  less  than  a  cent  a  card  or 
about  three  and  one-third  cents  for  each  title.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
the  precise  saving  to  the  Library  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  that  the 
saving  is  very  large  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  by  buying  these 
cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress  at  three  and  one-third  cents  a 
title,  we  save  composition  and  press- work  for  which  the  College 
printer  has  charged  us  22  cents  a  title;  we  save  the  card  stock, 
the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  Library  of  Congress  charge ;  we 
also  save  proof-reading  and  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  cataloguing. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  put  to  some  extra  labor  in  onlering  cards, 
in  trimming  them  when  received  to  the  size  used  in  this  Library, 
punching  the  hole  required  for  their  use  in  the  catalc^ue  drawers, 
and  ruling  a  red  line  on  those  which  go  into  the  subject  catalogue, 
in  adding  the  shelf-mark  by  hand,  and  in  a  constant  watchfulness  to 
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notice  and  provide  against  deviations  from  our  own  established  forms 
when  such  deviation  would  cause  confusion.  But  the  expense  of  all 
these  processes  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  saving  in  cata- 
loguing and  printer's  bills,  proof-reading  and  stock  mentioned  above. 
The  type  used  we  consider  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  for  many 
years  employed  on  our  own  cards,  and  the  cataloguing,  annotations, 
giving  of  contents,  etc.,  on  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  is  fuller 
than  has  been  thought  necessary  in  this  Library,  but  the  accuracy 
and  uniformity  of  the  work  is  admirable,  and  the  supply,  in  the  case 
of  American  books,  remarkably  prompt.  The  use  of  these  cards  by 
American  libraries  should  be  extensive,  and  we  are  all  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  undertaking  the  plan  and 
carrying  it  out  so  perfectly  and  efficiently.  As  a  guide  in  its  own 
purchases,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  asked  this  Library  and  several 
other  large  libraries  to  send  to  it  a  copy  of  its  order  sheets  as  dis- 
patched  to  the  several  agents.  These  sheets  come  back  to  us  with 
an  indication  of  what  books  the  Library  of  Congress  proposes  to 
buy,  so  that  we  know  in  advance  which  foreign  books  we  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  obtain  cards  for,  while  we  are  sure  of  finding  practically 
all  current  American  copyrighted  books  already  catalogued.  As  the 
work  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress  increases,  we  can  expect  to 
order  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  books  we  receive  our- 
selves, but  our  own  purchases  of  older  foreign  books  are  so  large 
that  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  books  received  by 
us  for  which  we  can  buy  cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 
During  the  year  1901-02,  of  25,429  cards  added  to  our  catalogue, 
83  per  cent,  were  written  cards,  57  per  cent,  were  cards  printed 
by  the  College  printer,  and  10  per  cent,  were  cards  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  During  the  previous  year,  30  per  cent,  were 
written  cards,  and  70  per  cent,  were  printed  by  the  College  printer. 

The  Library  of  Congress  desires  to  place  in  several  library  centres 
a  complete  file  of  the  cards  it  prints,  and  it  has  offered  to  send  such 
a  file  to  this  Library,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Library  of  Congress  prints 
at  least  60,000  titles  a  year,  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  arranging 
the  cards  would  be  so  great  that  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  undertak- 
ing it.  At  present  also  we  have  not  the  floor  space  for  the  necessary 
cases  of  drawers. 

ORDERING    DEPARTMENT    AND    FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 
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Ihoomb  and  ExPBHDrrUKB. 

1800^7. 

1807-08. 

1808-00. 

180(MK). 

1000-01. 

1001-02.1 

From  book  funds,  — 

Balance  from  previons  year 
Income  of  the  year  .... 

Total  available    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Received  during  the  year  . 

Total  available    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

$2,864 
13,991 

$2,303 
13,010 

$737 
18,301 

$5,028 
18,510 

$5,176 
19,279 

1 
$4,547 

19,944; 

16,855 
14,552 

15,313 
14,676 

19,038 
14,010 

5,028 

839 
3,906 

4,745 
1,805 

23,538 
18,362 

24,455 
19,908 

24,491 
20,470 

2,303 

1,205 
349 

737 

1,176 
506 

5,176 

2,940 
5,137 

4,647 

936 
6,116 

4,021 

1,932 
3,411 

1,554 
378 

1,682 
843 

8,077 
7,141 

936 

7,051 
5,119 

6,348: 
3,067 

1,176 

$14,930 
4,070 

839 

2,940 

1,932 

2,276 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries*  .   . 

Total 

$15,419 
5,322 

$15,815 
3,869 

$25,503 
4,748 

$30,251 

$26,027 
4,484 

$23,587 
7,246 

$19,000 

$20,741 

$19,684 

$29,511  1^0.7821 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
samnied  up  in  the  following  table  :  — 


WOBX  or  ObDHUNQ  DSPABnOMT. 


New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .  .  . 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library    .... 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .    . 
fNo.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
tTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1807-^. 

1808-00. 

6,687 

7,049 

1,383 

1,712 

3,746 

5,010 

$6,766 

$9,510 

3,306 

1,942 

10,071 

11,452 

31 

39 

4,335 

6,045 

14,011 

19,644 

1800-00.  1 1000-01. 


13,001  10,021 
3,206  2,596 
9,612      6,782 

$19,255|$14,759 

3,066     2,510 

22,321 1  17,269 


44 

6,774 

22,432 


52 

7,061 

18,984 


1001-02. 


10,716 
2,826 
6,696 

$14,690 

4,966 

19,546 

69 

7,400 
20,878 


•  Not  including  the  Law  School,  which  spends  from  $3,600  to  $11,000  a  year 
for  books,  but  does  not  order  through  the  College  Library. 

t  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets. 
X  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  218. 
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The  conditioii  and  methods  of  the  Ordering  Department  remain 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  increase  of  work 
in  this  Department  has  made  it  necessary  to  add  to  its  strength  by 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Greorge  D.  Wells,  of  the  Class  of  1894. 

The  Department  has  the  duty  not  only  of  ordering  and  recei\ing 
all  books  bought,  but  it  has  the  first  care  of  gifts  received,  which 
during  the  past  year  has  involved  the  handling  of  nearly  21,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets.  In  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum 
divided  by  appropiiation  into  over  fifty  difiPerent  separate  accounts, 
care,  exactness  and  good  judgment  in  making  estimates  are  required, 
in  order  to  keep  everything  well  in  hand.  Experience,  however,  and 
the  long  conduct  of  the  department  by  the  same  head  have  made  it 
possible  to  keep  the  estimates  very  close  to  the  actual  conditions. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  esti- 
mate of  outstanding  orders,  including  continued  works,  periodicals, 
etc.,  was  $11,666.  Orders  were  forwarded  during  the  year  charge- 
able to  Library  funds,  estimated  at  $12,387,  of  which  it  was  expected 
that  three-fourths  might  be  received  during  the  year.  Three-fourths 
of  this  sum,  or  $9,300,  added  to  the  liabilities  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  gives  $20,966,  a  sum  closely  approximating  the  actual 
expenditure,  or  $20,470. 

THB   ARCHIVES    AND   THB   HARVARD   COLLECTION. 

Mr.  p.  H.  Tufts  has  continued  in  charge  of  the  Archives  and  the 
collection  of  printed  matter  relating  to  the  University,  but  work  has 
been  reduced  for  the  present  on  these  two  collections  to  its  lowest 
limits,  and  we  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  to  keep  in  order 
the  accessions  currently  received  and  prevent  the  work  from  falling 
seriously  behind. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librtirian. 


THE  GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  — During  the  academic  year  1901-02  the  only  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Herbarium  staff  have  been  the  reappointment  of  Dr. 
Jesse  More  Greenman  as  assistant  after  an  absence  of  two  years  for 
foreign  study,  and  the  temporary  employment  of  Mr.  John  Robert 
Johnston  as  assistant  from  July  to  September,  1902. 

The  accessions  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  year  have  been  numer- 
ous and  valuable.     The  following  from  their  size,  rarity,  or  unusual 
source,  merit  particular  mention.     (1 )  Received  by  gift  or  exchange : 
from  the  Royal  Botanical  Museum  in  Berlin,  310  specimens  from 
British  Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Mexico,  also  82  specimens  of  types  of 
tropical  American  Compositae^  chiefly  of  the  large  and  difficult  genus 
Senecio^  received  through  Dr.  J.   M.  Greenman;    from  Professor 
Franz  Buchenau  of  Bremen,  152  of  the  rarer  European  species  from 
the  Baenitz  Herbarium;  from  the  late  Marc  Micheli  of  Geneva,  114 
plants  of  southern  Mexico  and  Colombia  collected  by  Langlass^; 
from  Mr.  O.  D.  Allen,  626  plants  of  the  Cascade  Mountains ;  from 
Professor  C.  Conzatti,  132  plants  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico;  from  Judge 
J.  R.  Churchill,  50  plants  from  Prince  Edward  Island;  from  the  late 
Charles  P.  Loring,  600  plants  chiefly  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior ;  from  Professor  H.  Pittier  de  Fabrega,  51  plants  from  Cocos 
Island  of  the  Paciflc  and  58  plants  of  Costa  Rica ;  from  the  Royal 
Botanical  Garden  at  Sibpur,  40  grasses  of  Bengal,  also  a  second 
collection  of   51   specimens  of   similar  character  received  through 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent;    from  Mr.  C.  H.  Bissell,   580  plants  of 
Connecticut ;  from  Professor  Conway  MacMillan  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  72  mosses  (transferred  to  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium) ; 
from  Professor  A.  Nelson  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  812  plants 
of  Wyoming;    from  Dr.  J.  M.  Greenman,  849  plants  of  Europe; 
from  Professor  L.  H.  Pammel,  203  plants  of  Iowa;  from  Mrs.  J. 
M.   Spencer,    213   plants,    chiefly  of  southern   Europe;    from   the 
Geological  Survey  Department  of  Canada,  160  plants  of  British 
North  America.     (2)  Obtained  by  purchase:  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Steele, 
229  plants  from  Stony  Man  Mountain,  and  517  plants  from  Wash- 
ington ;  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Baker,  849  plants  of  Colorado  and  168  of 
California;  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Harper,  416  plants  of  Greorgia;  from 
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Mr.  A.  A.  Heller,  1019  plants  of  Pennsylvania  and  413  plants  from 
California;  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Brenes,  235  plants  from  Costa  Rica; 
from  Mr.  F.  E.  Clements,  546  plants  of  Colorado ;  from  Mr.  A.  H. 
Curtiss,  192  plants  of  Florida  and  Georgia;  from  Messrs.  O.  O. 
Miller  and  J.  R.  Johnston,  274  plants  of  Margarita  Island  near 
Trinidad ;  from  Messrs.  Rosendahl  and  Brand,  100  plants  of  Van- 
couver Island ;  from  Mrs.  Blanche  Trask,  85  plants  of  San  Nicolas 
Island.  (3)  Obtained  through  collections  made  by  the  staff:  467 
plants  from  Mexico  collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle;  350  plants  of 
Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  collected  by  Miss  M.  A.  Day; 
3500  plants  of  northern  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  collected 
by  Mr.  M.  L.  Femald;  6200  plants  of  New  England  collected  for 
exchanges  by  Messrs.  Femald,  Robinson,  and  others. 

From  all  sources  24,557  specimens  of  dried  plants  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  during  the  year  15,608  sheets  of  mounted  and  classified 
specimens  have  been  added  to  the  organized  collection  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium.  This  is  again  the  largest  annual  addition  ever  made. 
The  accessions  to  the  Library  of  the  Gray  Herbariiun  have  been 
203  volumes  and  244  pamphlets.  The  Library  at  present  contains 
14,142  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  pressing  need  of  more  case  room  in  the  Herbarium  has  been 
temporarily  met  by  the  purchase  of  sixteen  new  plant  cases.  These 
have  been  planned  with  much  care  and  constructed  at  considerable 
expense  to  be  both  fire-proof  and  air-tight.  The  only  space  avail- 
able for  these  new  cases  had  to  be  taken  from  the  already  cramped 
working  room  of  the  staff,  which  is  now  seriously  hampered  in  its 
activities  by  insufficient  space  for  sorting  and  imperfect  light  for 
plant  dissection  and  microscopic  work.  The  staff  and  friends  of  the 
Gray  Herbarium  have  long  been  apprehensive  of  danger  to  the 
collection  from  fire,  for  the  building,  once  considered  fire-proof,  can- 
not be  so  regarded  now.  The  floors  and  most  of  the  cases  are  of 
unprotected  wood,  the  rafters  in  an  air  space  over  the  main  room  are 
also  of  wood,  and  finally  the  building  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
wooden  dwelling  house  and  on  the  other  by  a  laboratory. 

The  present  building  has  served  the  Herbarium  for  nearly  forty 
years,  a  period  during  which  the  collection  and  library  have  about 
trebled  their  size.  It  is  now  overcrowded  and  all  plans  for  enlarging 
or  satisfactory  remodelling  the  present  structure  have  been  found 
from  the  form  and  imperfect  fire  construction  of  the  building  to  be 
impracticable.  Therefore  the  need  of  a  new  and  thoroughly  fire- 
proof herbarium  building  is  keenly  felt,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  gift  of  such  a  building,  fiunishing  adequate,  safe,  permanent 
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quarters  for  the  Gray  Herbarium,  wiU  appeal  to  some  friend  of  the 
University.  Such  a  building  would  be  placed  near  the  University 
Museum  where  the  Corporation  has  agreed  to  provide  a  desirable 
site. 

For  many  years  no  formal  instruction  has  been  given  at  the  Gray 
Herbarium,  but  as  the  members  of  the  staff  have  been  frequently 
called  upon  to  aid  advanced  students  engaged  in  systematic  problems, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  organize  and  correlate  this  hitherto  in- 
formal work  by  the  announcement  of  two  regular  courses  in  systematic 
botany.  One  of  these,  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Femald,  \b  known 
as  Botany  7  and  treats  of  the  local  flora  of  New  England  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada ;  the  other  course,  known  as  Botany 
20c  and  conducted  by  the  Curator,  is  devoted  to  research  on  taxo- 
nomic  problems. 

Work  upon  the  Plantae  Exsiccatae  Grayanae^  a  large  series  of 
critically  identified  specimens  for  exchange,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  report,  has  been  continued.  One  hundred  specimens  of  each 
number  are  collected  and  completed  sets  of  the  first  "century," 
together  including  10,000  specimens,  were  ready  for  distribution  in 
August.  In  the  collection  and  preparation  of  these  sets,  which  are 
to  be  used  largely  for  foreign  exchanges,  several  friends  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium  have  taken  much  interest  and  rendered  valuable  and 
gratuitous  assistance. 

Once  more  the  Gray  Herbariimi,  with  an  income  much  smaller  than 
its  necessary  expenses,  has  been  able  to  complete  the  academic  year 
without  deficit.  This  has  again  been  accomplished  through  the  warm 
interest  and  liberality  of  the  Visiting  Committee  and  the  ready 
generosity  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  donors  whose  prompt 
gifts  for  present  use  are  enumerated  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

During  the  year  the  members  of  the  staff  have  published  28  scien- 
tific papers  and  minor  articles  of  which  the  following  are  the  more 
important. 

Scirpus  supinus  and  its  North  American  allies.  By  M.  L.  Fernaxd, 
Rhodora,  iii,  249-252. 

The  North  American  Euphrasias.  By  B.  L.  Robinson,  Rhodora,  iii, 
270-276. 

The  true  Lycopodium  vAmiplanaium  and  its  common  American  repre- 
sentative.    By  M.  L.  Fernald,  Rhodora,  iii,  278-281. 

Outlinas  of  Botany  for  the  High  School  laboratory  and  Class-room.  By 
R.  G.  Leavitt;  8vo,  with  272  pages  and  884  text  figures  (American 
Book  Co.,  New  York). 
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The  same  issued  with  L.  H.  Bailey's  revision  of  Gray's  Field,  Forest  and 
Garden  Botany  (American  Book  Co.). 

The  New  England  Polygonums  of  the  section  Avicularui.  By  B.  L. 
Robinson,  Rhodora,  iv,  65-78,  with  plate. 

The  Chilian  Empetrum  in  New  England.  By  M.  L.  Fernald,  Rhodora, 
iv,  147-151. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  s..  No.  xxii.  By  M.  L. 
Fernald,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxvii,  447-514,  plates  i-v;  including  I. 
The  Northeastern  Carices  of  the  Section  Hyparrhenae ;  II.  The  variation 
of  some  boreal  Carices, 

Some  little  known  plants  from  Florida  and  Greorgia.  By  M.  L.  Fernald, 
Bot.  Gaz.  xxxiii,  154-157. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbariiun,  n.  s.,  No.  xxiii.  By  M.  L. 
Fernald,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  ser.  4,  xiv,  167-194,  plates  v,  vi. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
sabmit  my  report  for  the  year  1901-02. 

Mr.  Cameron,  Head-Gardener,  has  given  me  the  following  state- 
ment relative  to  the  weather  daring  the  twelve  months  dosing 
July  31:  — 

"During  the  autumn  of  1901  the  weather  was  good  and  much 
transplanting  was  done  amongst  our  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubbery. 
The  winter  was  not  severe  and  an  exceptionally  small  number  of 
plants  were  injured  or  lost.  The  early  part  of  summer  was  very 
hard  on  vegetation  on  account  of  the  drouth  which  prevailed  then, 
and  it  was  feared  that  many  plants  would  be  lost,  but  later  in  the 
summer  we  had  an  ample  supply  of  rain  which  saved  the  plants. 
Nevertheless  some  of  the  trees  showed  the  effect  of  the  drouth 
during  the  entire  season.** 

In  the  Spring,  under  the  care  of  the  Assistant-Director,  Mr. 
Ames,  the  water-plants  in  the  central  pond  were  replaced  by  young 
specimens  of  very  attractive  appearance.  The  great  favor  with 
which  this  improvement  was  received  by  our  visitors  has  completely 
justified  the  outlay. 

Throughout  the  Garden  slight  changes  for  the  better  were  made, 
but  none  of  a  radical  character.  The  special  plots  devoted  to  the 
Virgilian  and  Shakespearean  plants  were  i-enovated  in  part,  but  not 
materially  changed.  These  and  the  plots  devoted  to  old-fashioned 
plants  appear  to  be  interesting  to  a  good  many  people  who  do  not 
care  at  all  for  the  beds  in  which  the  different  natural  orders  are 
displayed.  It  is  likely  that  the  former  classes  of  exhibits  may  be 
further  extended  the  coming  year. 

Our  Garden  is  essentially  herbaceous.  In  order  not  to  shade  the 
herbaceous  plants  too  much,  we  have  to  sacrifice,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, our  vigorous  shrubs  and  quickly-growing  trees.  We  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  although  it  is  inconveniently 
remote,  for  illustratious  of  arboreous  and  arborescent  vegetation. 
It  does  not  seem  wise  to  attempt  to  cultivate  in  our  scanty  area 
any  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  can  be  shown  to  better  advantage 
in  another  part  of  the  University  grounds.      But  we  think  that  it 
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would  be  undesirable  to  remove  any  of  the  trees  of  large  size,  which 
now  adorn  our  grounds  as  survivals  of  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Grarden,  even  if  they  do  in  a  measure  shade  some  of  our  plots. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  we  shall  retain  these  fine  specimens 
which  are  recorded  in  Professor  Peck's  first  "Catalogue  of  the 
plants  of  the  Botanic  Garden." 

The  Greenhouses  have  been  kept  in  good  condition  all  the  year. 
The  Memorial  range,  with  its  attached  Laboratory,  has  been  of  much 
service,  and  is  likely  to  afford  better  and  better  facilities  for  the 
investigation  of  certain  interesting  questions  in  Plant  Physiology. 
The  generous  founder  of  this  Memorial  building  retains  a  lively 
interest  in  its  welfare.  During  the  year,  the  Memorial  Laboratory 
has  been  imder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Amon  B.  Plowman,  who  has  made 
use  of  the  appliances  there  for  the  examination  of  problems  con- 
nected with  the  relations  of  electi-icity  to  vegetation.  Some  of  his 
results  have  been  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

The  system  of  watering  the  Garden  has  been  completely  changed 
during  the  year.  Two  new  mains  have  been  brought  in  from  Ray- 
mond Street,  and  pipes  are  now  carried  to  convenient  distributing 
points  below  the  terrace.  This  costly  enterprise  has  already  shown 
itself  to  be  justified  by  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  labor 
demanded.  The  wages  saved  by  this  improvement  will  pay  for  the 
entire  remodeling  of  the  system  in  about  six  years. 

We  have  again  relabelled  the  plants  of  the  Garden.  No  task 
connected  with  the  care  of  a  garden  is  more  necessary  or  more 
thankless  than  the  labelling.  The  displacement  of  labels  by  too 
inquisitive  visitors  and  by  the  carelessness  of  the  laborers  renders 
it  impossible  to  keep  all  of  the  smaller  plants  accurately  named. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  way  yet  devised  by  which  low-priced  labels  can 
be  made  permanent.  Those  which  we  are  now  employing  are  simple 
and  legible,  and  are  thought  to  be  good  for  about  five  years. 

The  Garden  now  supplies  all  of  the  specimens  which  are  needed 
by  our  classes  in  Elementary  and  Advanced  Botany,  the  plan  of 
raising  such  material  on  our  own  grounds  having  worked  well. 
There  is  annually  a  saving  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
over  the  plan  formerly  in  vogue.  The  present  plan  is  much  more 
convenient  in  its  working,  and  avoids  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
specimens  from  a  distance  early  on  Monday  morning. 

The  Experimental  Garden  in  Cuba  has  received  large  accessions  of 
useful  plants  from  various  sources  during  the  year.  Fine  specimens 
of  desirable  sorts  of  sugar-cane  have  been  sent  us  from  Barbadoes 
and  from  Java,  which,  with  the  varieties  previously  brought  to  the 
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Garden,  give  ns  no  less  than  fifteen  approved  kinds  for  our  own 
experiments  in  crossing.  Large  numbers  of  other  species  of  plants 
have  been  added  of  late.  The  inspection  of  the  Garden  made  by 
Mr.  Ames  shows  that  the  work  conducted  by  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Bohnhof,  has  been  careful  and  skilful.  At  the  present  time, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  Botanical  Collector  of  the  University,  is  in 
Mexico,  collecting  plants  for  experimental  purposes  at  the  new 
Cuban  station.  Since  it  is  believed  to  be  advantageous  to  employ 
in  crossing  plants  those  varieties  which  are  farthest  removed  from 
each  other,  we  expect  to  derive  great  benefit  from  our  Mexican 
stock.  Mr.  Pringle  is  to  conduct  the  work  in  crossing  plants 
during  January  and  February. 

At  the  Laboratory  at  North  Easton,  which  Mr.  Ames  generously 
opens  to  our  students,  investigations  have  been  prosecuted  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Leavitt,  especially  upon  the  morphology  of  certain  roots,  and 
the  results,  in  part,  have  been  published. 

Considerable  accessions  have  been  made  to  all  parts  of  the  Botani- 
cal Museum  during  the  year.  The  Ware  Collection  has  been  enlarged 
by  a  few  new  models.  The  popular  interest  in  this  collection  in- 
creases year  by  year.  The  endeavor  has  constantly  been  made  to 
increase  this  interest  by  certain  modifications  in  the  arrangement 
and  in  the  labelling.  Part  of  the  latter  work  has  been  done  in  an 
excellent  manner  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Greenman,  of  the  Gray  Herbarium. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  issue  a  printed  list  of  all  these  determinations, 
together  with  such  explanatory  text  as  may  serve  to  make  it  a  handy 
guide  for  the  use  of  visitors.  Mr.  Blaschka's  latest  models  are 
among  the  finest  yet  made  by  him,  and  they  represent  an  amazing 
amount  of  artistic  labor.  At  present,  the  Ware  Collection  contains 
nearly  seven  hundred  entire  specimens,  with  above  three  thousand 
details. 

The  Economic  Museum  continues  to  grow  S3rmmetrically.  It  has 
discarded  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  favor  of  better  ones  within 
the  year,  a  work  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
generous  help  of  an  anonymous  friend. 

In  the  care  of  the  specimens  the  Director  of  the  Garden  has 
received  great  help  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Sargent,  who  now  serves  as 
private  Museum  Assistant  in  this  Department.  Mr.  Sargent  has 
long  taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  Economic  Botany,  and  therefore 
his  work  is  very  valuable.  He  has  lately  been  engaged  in  a  revision 
of  oiu"  large  collection  of  fibres.  Mr.  B.  H.  A.  Groth,  serving  also 
as  a  private  Museum  Assistant,  is  now  preparing  standard  and  type 
microscopic  specimens  of  all  the  fibres  in  our  collection. 
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Dr.  R.  T.  Jackson  reports  that  during  the  year  most  satisfactory 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  and  labelling  of  the  col- 
lection of  fossil  plants.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  energy  and  ability 
in  handling  collections  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Cushman,  who  has  assisted  in 
the  work. 

While  it  was  known  that  the  collection  is  rich  in  published  mate- 
rial, the  number  of  such  specimens  has  exceeded  expectations. 
There  are  855  specimens  which  have  been  used  in  publication. 
Something  over  half  of  these  are  types,  or  specimens  on  which 
descriptions  of  new  species  have  been  based.  The  remainder  are 
figured,  or  otherwise  published  in  monographs  or  smaller  papers  of 
the  late  Leo  Lesquereux  or  other  authors.  Of  the  published  speci- 
mens 808  are  carboniferous  plants,  the  remainder  being  from  various 
formations,  but  largely  cretaceous.  Further  work  will  doubtless 
reveal  more  of  such  published  material.  The  cataloguing  of  the 
collection  has  progressed  well,  and  2,896  lots  of  one  or  more 
specimens  have  been  catalogued.  In  addition  to  being  entered  in 
the  general  catalogue,  a  card  catalogue,  arranged  alphabetically,  is 
being  made  out  for  all  published  material. 

A  collection  of  110  choice  specimens  of  carboniferous  plants  from 
Missouri  has  been  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts  in  exchange  for 
Museum  publications. 

Among  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  the  following  should 
have  special  mention :  — 

From  the  late  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  towards  repaying  advances  made  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Botanical  Department. 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
towards  repaying  the  advances  made  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Botanical  Department. 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
towards  the  purchase  of  material  for  the  Museum. 

From  Professor  J.  W.  Blankinship,  Ph.D.  Harvard  1900,  a  large 
collection  of  grains  from  the  vicinity  of  Bozeman,  Montana,  the  seat 
of  Montana  State  University. 

From  Dr.  George  G.  Kennedy,  a  microscope  stand  and  other 
appliances  much  needed  to  supplement  those  now  in  use  for  research. 

The  death  of  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  Wellesley,  removes  from  the 
Garden  Committee  its  most  active  and  helpful  counsellor.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  Mr.  Hunnewell  has  been  a  generous  benefactor  to 
many  departments  of  the  University,  and  especially  to  the  Botanical 
Department.    He  was  the  giver  of  the  Laboratory  and  Lecture-room, 
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and  the  attached  Greenhouse,  erected  at  the  Garden  in  1870,  and 
he  joined  with  the  late  F.  L.  Ames  in  reconstructing,  at  considerable 
expense,  the  range  of  Greenhouses  on  the  lower  level.  He  also 
united  with  Mr.  Ames  in  aiding  to  equip  our  laboratories  in  1890, 
and,  throughout  all  these  years,  added  freely  to  our  scanty  resources 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Garden  and  Museum.  His  last  great 
gift  was  accompanied  by  a  generous  expression  of  his  pleasure  at 
being  able  to  contribute  to  the  Botanical  establishment.  The  advice 
given  by  Mr.  Hunnewell  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Garden  was  always  much  appreciated,  because  it  was  based  on  his 
wide  experience.  Although  his  large  means  permitted  him  to  con- 
duct his  own  horticultural  enterprises  on  a  very  large  scale,  he  never 
seemed  to  be  weary  of  showing  us  how  to  make  our  smaU  means  go 
as  far  as  possible. 

At  the  present  time,  the  principal  need  of  the  Garden  is  an  ade- 
quate fund.  Our  invested  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  even  the 
ordinary,  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  when,  as 
in  this  time  of  scarcity  of  coal,  our  modest  expenses  are  increased 
about  twenty  per  cent.,  the  outlook  is  discouraging.  Every  year  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  ask  the  friends  of  the  Garden  to  aid  in 
making  up  the  deficiency  :  this  year,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  ask  for  more  than  usual.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  make  these  yearly 
solicitations,  but,  until  the  invested  funds  are  largely  augmented  by 
gift,  this  task  of  soliciting  small  amounts  to  meet  the  annual  deficit 
is  one  which  we  cannot  avoid. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN   GOODALE,  Director. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sm,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  31st,  1902. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  Tulip-trees,  Lindens,  Horse-chestnuts, 
Ashes,  Catalpas,  and  Elms  has  been  plowed,  graded  and  laid  down 
permanently  in  grass.  The  work  of  grading  the  surface,  which  has 
been  carried  on  gradually  for  several  years,  is  now  finished  in  the 
original  Arboretum.  An  additional  mile  of  grass  walk  has  been 
made  during  the  year,  and  all  the  principal  collections  can  now  be 
conveniently  reached  by  these  paths,  which  are  useful  for  students 
and  attractive  to  the  general  public.  The  heavy  and  expensive  work 
of  construction  is  now  finished,  and  the  care  and  improvement  of  the 
collections,  which  constantly  require  attention  and  often  renewal,  and 
the  introduction  of  newly  discovered  plants  will  more  than  exhaust 
the  income  of  the  present  inadequate  Arboretum  Endowment. 

The  exchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and  horti- 
cultural establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  10,952 
plants  (including  cuttings  and  grafts)  and  1,758  packets  of  seeds 
have  been  distributed  as  follows :  To  the  United  States,  10,648 
plants  and  446  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Canada,  32  packets  of  seeds ; 
to  Great  Britain,  304  plants  and  179  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  995  packets  of  seeds;  to  Japan,  97  packets  of 
seeds ;  to  Java,  4  packets  of  seeds.  There  have  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year  3,611  plants  (including  cuttings  and  grafts)  and  548 
packets  of  seeds. 

During  the  year  6,893  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added 
to  the  herbarium  and  207  sheets  have  been  distributed  to  other 
establishments. 

The  library  has  received  by  gift  690  bound  voliunes  and  293 
pamphlets. 

During  the  summer  four  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System  passed  several  weeks  at  the  Arboretum  studying  and 
practicing  the  art  of  pruning  and  the  general  care  of  trees.  Students 
of  landscape-gardening  from  the  Institute  of  Technology  have  re- 
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ceived  instructioii  at  the  Arboretum  during  the  spring  and  aatunm 
months  from  Mr.  Jack;  and  the  Arboretum  appears  to  be  much 
frequented  by  students  at  the  Bussey  Institution. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  President  of  tiie 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  presented  to  the  Arboretum 
wood  specimens  of  nearly  every  North  American  tree.  These  speci- 
mens, which  are  half  sections  of  trunks  and  fourteen  inches  long, 
show  the  bark  and  on  a  horizontal  plane  the  polished  and  the 
natural  wood.  These  specimens  were  cut  from  the  larger  specimens 
which  form  the  Jesup  Collection  of  North  American  Woods,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Jesup  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
brought  together  and  arranged  by  me  during  the  last  twenty-two 
years.  Want  of  sufficient  means  to  display  properly  Mr.  Jesup's 
gift  made  it  necessary  to  store  temporarily  this  collection,  but  during 
the  past  year  Mr.  Jesup  has  furnished,  at  a  cost  of  $2800,  one  of 
the  exhibition  halls  in  the  Museum  Building  with  glass  cases,  and 
this  hall  is  now  devoted  to  the  display  of  this  important  collection. 
Each  specimen  is  accompanied  by  a  label  12f  inches  long  and  7 
inches  high.  One  half  of  this  label  consists  of  a  map  of  North 
America;  on  this  the  area  over  which  the  particular  tree  grows 
spontaneously  is  colored  green ;  on  the  other  half  of  the  label  is 
printed  a  popular  description  of  the  tree,  with  the  strength,  weight 
and  uses  of  its  wood.  These  labels  are  duplicates  of  the  labels 
made  originally  for  the  Jesup  Collection  and  give  in  a  condensed 
form  much  useful  information. 

At  his  own  exix^nse,  Mr.  George  R.  Shaw  has  imj)roved  the 
Museiun  building  by  fire-proofing  the  attic  ceiling  and  laying  a 
hardwood  floor  in  the  attic. 

During  the  year  two  supplementary  volumes  of  The  SUca  of  North 
America^  made  necessary  by  the  discoveries  of  the  last  twelve  years, 
have  been  finished  and  will  be  published  in  December.  These  vol- 
umes complete  the  )Kx>k.  Planned  some  years  earlier,  work  on 
this  Silva  wan  really  l)egun  in  1879,  when  I  undertook  to  prepare  for 
the  General  Government  an  account  of  the  trees  and  forests  of  the 
United  States  for  one  of  the  final  reports  of  the  10th  Census.  The 
first  voliune  api)eared  in  October,  1890,  and  the  twelfth  in  January, 
1899,  while  nearly  three  years  have  been  needed  to  complete  the  two 
final  volumes,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  description  of  trees 
whose  existence  wa.s  not  even  8U8i>ected  when  the  plan  of  the  work 
was  first  made.  The  preparation  of  this  book  has  made  necessary 
the  accumulation  of  a  library  of  more  than  9,000  volumes  and  a 
large  Herbarium,    lK)th  now  the  property  of   the  University,   and 
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innimierable  journeys  extending  to  all  parts  of  this  country,  to 
Japan,  and  to  the  important  museums  and  libraries  of  Europe. 

During  the  year  the  first  part  of  an  illustrated  work  on  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  intended  chiefly  to  make  known  the  new  or  rare  plants  of  the 
Arboretum  and  other  undescribed  woody  plants  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  has  been  finished  with  the  cooperation  of  my  associates 
and  of  tlie  botanists  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  and  will  appear  in 
December.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  this  work  in  parts  of  twenty- 
five  plates  at  irregular  intervals  and  as  often  as  interesting  material 
is  found  for  it. 

Work  on  the  Bradley  bibliography  of  dendrological  literature  has 
progressed  steadily  during  the  year,  and  46,000  cards  are  now  ready 
for  the  printer. 

My  thanks  are  again  due  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Maasachusetts 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  for  their  annual  grant  of 
$2,500  to  be  used  in  increasing  the  knowledge  of  trees,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  their  support  and  assistance. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 


THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  Just  before  the  opening  of  the  year  Dr.  Torrey,  after  nine 
years  of  service  as  instructor  in  the  course  in  Greneral  Chemistry 
(Chemistry  B),  resigned,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  colleagues,  In 
order  to  devote  himself  to  technical  work;  and  Mr.  O.  F.  Black, 
who  for  five  years  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  laboratory  work  of 
the  course,  took  full  charge  of  the  instruction.  From  the  last  week 
in  March  until  the  close  of  the  year,  during  the  absence  of  Professor 
Sanger  in  Europe,  Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlap  gave  the  instruction  in  Quanti- 
tative Analysis  (Chemistry  4),  while  Mr.  M.  L.  McCarthy  took 
charge  of  the  course  in  Qualitative  Analysis  (Chemistry  8).  During 
the  second  half-year  Dr.  G.  N.  Lewis  gave  the  lectures  in  Electro- 
chemistry (Chemistry  7*).  No  changes  wei-e  made  in  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  for  the  year. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  several  laboratory  courses  during 
the  year  and  in  June,  1901,  was  as  follows :  — 

October,  Janiutrj  1st,        Jane  let,  Jane  Ist, 

1001.  1902.  1002.  1001. 

Chemistry   B 50  48  46  58 

Chemistry    1 853  842  825  278 

Chemistry   8 132  127  120  122 

Chemistry    4 34  29  25  37 

Chemistry   5 29  27  25  29 

Chemistry   6 16  16  16  14 

Chemistry   9 15  16 

Chemistry  10 .  .  21  16 

Chemistry  20a 4  4  4  2 

Chemistry  206 6  6  6  5 

Chemistry  20<r 3  8  8  2 

Chemistry  20<£ 6  6  6  3 

Chemistry  20e 5  5  5  4 

Special 1  1  1  I 

Total 664  629  603  571 

The  number  of  students  in  the  more  elementary  courses,  General 
Chemistry  (Chemistry  1?),  Descriptive  Chemistry  (Chemistry  1),  and 
Qualitative  Analysis  (Chemistry  3),  was  decidedly  larger  than  in  the 
previous  year.  There  were  fifty-three  unsuccessful  applicants  for 
desks  in  these  courses,  seventeen  of  whom  ultimately  withdrew  their 
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applicationB.  Desks  were  vacated  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  the 
thirty-six  students  who  were  waiting  for  places  were  consequently 
put  to  great  inconvenience.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  half-year 
there  were  still  fifteen  men  who  had  as  yet  been  able  to  do  no  labora- 
tory work,  seven  of  whom  were  students  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  in  regular  standing.  Of  the  last  two  applicants  on  the  waiting 
list  one  was  assigned  a  desk  on  March  12th,  and  the  second  withdrew 
his  application  on  March  17th. 

The  foUowing  investigations  were  carried  on  during  the  year  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Jackson  :  Mr.  R.  B.  Earle  continued  his 
work  on  the  nitroquinol  colors,  and  succeeded  in  proving  that  they 
had  the  quinoid  and  not  the  nitro-ester  acid  constitution;  he  also 
studied  the  dinitrobenzolsulphonic  acid  of  Sachse,  and  showed  that  it 
had  the  symmetrical  structure ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Porter  studied  the  action 
of  aniline  upon  tetrabrom-o-qninone ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Fiske  brought  to  a 
conclusion  his  investigation  of  the  nitro  derivatives  of  v-tribrom- 
benzol;  Mr.  H.  A.  Carlton  isolated  the  a-tetracblordinitrobenzol 
and  studied  certain  of  its  derivatives ;  Mr.  £.  B.  Alvord  investigated 
several  bodies  derived  from  triiodbenzol,  and  Mr.  D.  F.  Calhane 
studied  the  action  of  bromine  upon  certain  aromatic  diamines. 

Professor  Sapger  continued  with  Mr.  M.  L.  McCarthy  the  study 
of  the  products  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  upon 
silicon  tetrachloride ;  under  his  direction  Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlap  prepared 
pure  cuprous  oxide  by  heating  cupric  oxide  in  vacuOj  studied  its 
behavior  with  argentic  nitrate,  and  improved  the  method  of  Hampe 
for  the  determination  of  cuprous  oxide  in  the  presence  of  metallic 
copper;  Mr.  J.  A.  Gibson  found  that  the  well  known  retention  of 
antimony  in  the  Marsh  generator  depends  upon  the  concentration 
of  the  solution,  and  that  practically  all  the  antimony  is  evolved  as 
hydride  from  dilute  solution. 

The  following  investigations  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Richards :  Mr.  E.  H.  Archibald  finished  his  determinations 
of  the  atomic  weight  of  caesium,  and  found  the  value  132.88  from 
analyses  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  nitrate ;  Mr.  G.  E.  Behr,  Jr., 
studied  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  the  solution  tension  and  specific 
gravity  of  pure  iron;  Mr.  F.  Bonnet,  Jr.,  contributed  several  new 
facts  concerning  the  violet  and  green  salts  of  chromium  which  throw 
light  upon  their  nature;  Mr.  F.  R.  Fraprie  studied  the  effect  of 
pressure  upon  growing  crystals,  and  investigated  two  new  salts  of 
caesium ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Hutchinson  continued  the  investigation  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  calcium ;  Mr.  K.  L.  Mark  constructed  new  appa- 
ratus for  determining  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  gases  under 
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constant  pressure ;  Mr.  S.  K.  Singer  carried  out  a  new  method  for 
the  determination  of  chloride  in  the  presence  of  cyanide,  and  con- 
tinued the  study  of  the  reaction  of  chlorides  upon  calomel;  Mr. 
W.  N.  Stull  studied  the  nature  and  speed  of  the  reaction  of  bromine 
upon  oxalic  acid,  made  some  very  precise  experiments  showing  the 
universally  exact  application  of  Faraday's  law,  and  studied  the  prop- 
erties of  two  forms  of  argentic  chlonde  with  reference  to  volume 
and  internal  energy ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Wells  made  a  very  thorough  study 
of  the  transition  temperature  of  crystallized  sodic  bromide. 

Dr.  G.  N.  Lewis  devised  a  modification  of  Bunsen's  calorimeter 
which  is  adapted  to  experiments  with  large  quantities  of  material. 

Professor  Hill  continued  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale  the  study  of  nitro- 
malonic  aldehyde  and  certain  of  its  derivatives ;  under  his  direction 
Mr.  O.  F.  Black  made  a  fuither  study  of  the  product  formed  by  the 
action  of  potassic  nitrite  upon  ethyl  mucobromate ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Russe 
investigated  the  separation  of  the  optically  active  components  of  the 
racemic  /5-dihydrofurfuran-aa'-dlcarboxylic  acid ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Walker 
studied  a  new  method  for  the  determination  of  nitrous  acid  and 
compared  its  accuracy  with  that  obtainable  by  the  older  methods. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

1.  Modifications  of  HempePs  Gas  Apparatus.  By  T.  W.  Richards. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.^  xxxvii,  273;  Zeitschr.  atiorg.  Chem,,  xxix,  359. 

2.  The  Decomposition  of  Mercurous  Chloride  by  Dissolved  Chlorides : 
a  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Concentrated  Solutions.  By  T.  W.  Richards 
and  E.  H.  Archibald.  Proc.  Am,  Acad.,  xxxvii,  347 ;  Zeitschr.  phys. 
Chem.,  xl,  385. 

3.  A  new  Investigation  concerning  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Uranium. 
By  T.  W.  Richards  and  B.  S.  Merioold.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvii, 
365;  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chem.,  xxxi,  235. 

4.  The  Significance  of  Changing  Atomic  Volume.  II.  The  probable 
Source  of  the  Heat  of  Chemical  Combination,  and  a  new  Atomic  Hypo- 
thesis. By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvii,  399 ;  Zeitschr. 
phys.  Chem.,  xl,  587. 

5.  On  5-Nitropyromucic  Acid.  By  Henry  B.  Hill  and  George  R. 
White.     Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  xxvii,  198. 

6.  The  Quantitative  Separation  of  Hydrochloric  and  Hydrocyanic 
Acids.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  S.  K.  Singer.  Am.  Chem.  Joum., 
xxvii,  205. 

7.  On  the  Accuracy  of  the  Improved  Voltameter.  By  T.  W.  Richards 
and  G.  W.  Heimrod.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvii,  415;  ZeiUichr.  phys. 
Chem.,  xli,  302. 

8.  A  Table  of  Atomic  Weights.  Bv  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.,  xxxvii,  600. 
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9.  Ueber  einige  Derivate  des  3.4.5-Tribroinnitrobenzols.  By  C.  L. 
Jackson  and  A.  H.  Fiske.     Ber.  d.  deulsch,  chem,  Ges,,  xxxv,  1180. 

10.  A  ECedetermination  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Calciuni.  Preliminary 
Paper.  By  T.  W.  Richabds.  Am.  Chem,  Soc,,  xxiv,  376;  Zeiiachr. 
anorg.  Chem,,  xxxi,  271. 

11.  Note  on  the  Application  of  the  Phase  Rule  to  the  Fusing-Points  of 
Copper,  Silver  and  Gold.     By  T.  W.  Richabds.     Am,  J,  Sc,  xiii,  377. 

12.  Concerning  Gas  Analysis  by  Measurement  m  Constant  Volume 
under  Changing  Pressure.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc,  Am.  Acad., 
xxxviii,  273. 

13.  The  Significance  of  Changing  Atomic  Volume.  III.  The  Relation 
of  Changing  Heat  Capacity  to  Change  of  Free  Energy,  Heat  of  Reaction, 
Change  of  Volume  and  Chemical  Affinity.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc. 
Am.  Acad.,  xxxviii,  293;  Zeitschr.  phy8.  Chem.,  xlii,  129. 

14.  The  Speed  and  Nature  of  the  Reaction  of  Bromine  on  Oxalic  Acid. 
By  T.  W.  Richards  and  W.  N.  Stull.  Proc,  Am,  Acad.,  xxxviii,  319; 
Zeitschr ,  phys,  Chem,,  xli,  644. 

16.  Ueber  2.6-Dibrom-p-phenylendiimin.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and 
D.  F.  Calhane.     Ber,  d,  deutsch.  chem.  Ge.'*,,  xxxv,  2496. 

Professor  Richards  also  gave  an  address  upon  the  Determination 
of  Atomic  Weights,  before  the  New  England  Association  of  the 
Teachers  of  Chemistry,  which  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Laboratory  is  under  great  obligation  to  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs 
for  generous  gifts,  during  the  year,  of  chemicals,  instruments,  and 
apparatus ;  the  collection  of  chemicals  is  especially  rich  in  prepara- 
tions of  the  rare  earths  and  metals,  and  all  material  is  to  be  used 
primarily  to  advance  research. 

The  experience  of  two  successive  years  had  shown  that  additional 
facilities  for  laboratory  work  must  in  some  way  be  provided  for  stu- 
dents in  the  elementary  courses.  It  was  evident  that  any  addition 
to  Boylston  Hall  which  involved  the  reconstruction  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  outer  wall  would  be  costly  and  would  necessitate  the 
remodelling  of  certain  rooms  in  the  old  building.  A  more  economical 
plan  seemed  to  be  the  erection  of  an  independent  structure  sufficiently 
near  to  be  readily  accessible,  but  of  such  dimensions  as  to  interfere 
in  no  way  with  the  laboratories  now  in  use.  A  one-story  building 
was  accordingly  erected  during  the  summer  directly  south  of  Boylston 
Hall,  connected  by  a  covered  passage-way  with  the  basement  of  the 
main  building.  The  new  laboratory  is  light  and  airy  and  is  fitted 
with  desks  for  260  students  working  in  two  divisions.  We  shall  be 
able  to  accommodate  all  students  who  wish  to  enter  our  elementary 
courses  for  several  years  to  come ;  but  our  growth  in  the  past  ten 
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years  warrants  the  conclusion  that  these  elementary  courses  will 
again  have  outgrown  their  quarters  before  another  ten  years  hare 
passed,  while  the  more  advanced  courses  will  seriously  suffer  from 
lack  of  room  at  a  still  earlier  date.  Certain  alterations  in  the  base- 
ment of  Boylston  Hall  were  made  necessary  by  the  building  of  the 
new  laboratory,  and  we  have  been  able  at  the  same  time  to  arrange 
more  conveniently  the  rooms  used  for  general  purposes.  A  small 
room  in  the  southeast  comer,  which  had  long  been  used  for  storage, 
seemed  to  be  available  for  chemical  work.  The  material  which  it 
contained  was  removed  to  a  new  store-room  built  in  the  dark  north- 
east comer,  the  windows  were  enlarged,  an  asphalt  floor  was  laid, 
and  the  room  was  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory  for  special  work  upon 
gases  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Richards.  A  five  horse 
power  electric  motor  and  an  apparatus  for  liquefying  air  will  give  the 
necessary  control  of  pressure  and  temperature. 

HENRY  B.  HILL,  Director. 


THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To   THE   PrBSIDBNT   OF   THE    UNIVEESnT  : 

Sib,  — The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  electing  the  courses 
in  Physics  has  necessitated  the  arrangement  of  new  working  rooms  in 
the  Laboratory.  The  upper  floor  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  physi- 
cal cabinets  has,  therefore,  been  fitted  for  Professor  Sabine's  elective 
courses ;  and  the  laboratory  space  occupied  formerly  by  his  students 
has  thus  been  increased  more  than  a  third.  It  is  probable  that,  with 
the  growth  of  the  Physical  Department,  more  of  the  space  now  devoted 
to  historical  and  antiquated  apparatus  will  be  utilized  for  laboratory 
purposes.  With  this  development  in  mind,  the  more  interesting 
pieces  of  historical  apparatus,  such  as  the  Benjamin  Franklin  ma- 
chines, the  Orreries,  the  first  types  of  dynamos,  have  been  placed 
together  in  a  room  open  to  visitors  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building. 
The  present  policy  of  the  Department  is  to  add  to  the  physical  cabi- 
nets only  when  need,  and  experience  in  the  use  of  apparatus  show 
whether  new  additions  will  possess  a  suflScient  length  of  life  to  make 
the  instruments  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  economical 
investment.  The  growth,  therefore,  of  the  physical  cabinets  in  the 
future  promises  to  be  a  very  small  one;  for  the  new  apparatus 
enters  instantly  into  everyday  use  in  the  special  work  rooms  of  the 
Laboratory. 

Professor  Sabine's  course.  Physics  C,  has  attracted  a  large  number 
of  interested  and  enthusiastic  students.  The  sections  number  from 
forty  to  fifty  students ;  and  the  men  work  systematically  and  con- 
scientiously upon  experiments  which  are  well  calculated  to  train 
definiteness  and  accuracy  of  thought. 

Much  thought  has  been  devoted  during  the  past  year  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  Laboratory;  for 
success  in  modern  Physical  investigation  depends  largely  upon  refined 
machinery.  It  was  found  that  the  shafting  in  the  machine  shop  was 
consuming  too  much  power ;  accordingly  individual  electricial  motora 
were  employed.  The  main  shaft  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  halves  were 
run  by  separate  motors.  By  this  change  only  those  machines  which 
are  in  immediate  use  are  driven.  This  change  resulted  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  power  more  than  one-half.  The  Laboratory  is  thus  in  step 
with  the  general  introduction  of  individual  motors  in  the  best  arranged 
manufacturing  establishments  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Hogg,  a  graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  has 
completed  during  the  past  year  an  investigation  on  the  viscosity  of 
air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  using  a  new  method  due  to  Sir  George 
Stokes.  Mr.  Hogg  is  continuing  this  investigation,  extending  the 
inquiry  to  gases  at  a  low  pressure. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce  is  continuing  his  study  of  the  energy  given  out 
by  the  X-rays. 

Professor  Sabine  has  shown  the  general  applicability  of  his  methods 
of  predetermining  the  reverberative  eflfect  in  lecture  halls ;  and  is 
studying  methods  of  arriving  at  greater  precision  in  the  determina- 
tion of  musical  intervals.  He  has  also  shown  that  his  new  instru- 
ment for  the  measurement  of  color  sensations  is  applicable  to  a  more 
scientific  study  of  chromatics  than  has  been  hitherto  possible. 

Professor  Hall  has  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  question 
whether  a  body  falling  freely  under  the  action  of  gravitation  strikes 
the  earth  to  the  south  of  the  indication  of  the  plummet.  He  is  con- 
tinuing his  investigation  of  this  much  mooted  question. 

The  Director  has  continued  his  study  of  gases  subjected  to  high 
temperatures ;  and  has  found  interesting  new  phenomena  which  have 
a  bearing  upon  sudden  changes  of  temperature  observed  upon  the 
sun.  By  the  use  of  quartz  tubes  he  has  been  enabled  to  extend 
greatly  his  inquiry  into  the  comparatively  little  explored  field  of  the 
ultra  violet. 

The  Coolidge  fund  for  original  research  has  given  a  great  impetos 
to  scientific  investigation  in  the  Laboratory.  There  are  now  tea 
men  (assistants  and  graduate  students)  engaged  upon 
which  may,  from  their  extended  and  difficult  nature,  demand 
or  more  years  for  their  completion. 

JOHN   TROWBRIDGE,  Dirtci^'. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib, — I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Engineering  for  the  year  1901-02.  Heretofore  no  yearly  report 
has  been  submitted,  as  from  other  departments  having  laboratories. 
During  the  past  twelve  years  the  Division  has  grown  from  the  smallest 
into  the  largest  of  those  with  laboratories  in  the  University,  and  it 
is  now  the  third  in  size  of  all  the  divisions  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Its  instruction  is  mainly  for  undergraduates,  who 
enter  the  Scientific  School  on  an  examination  which  next  year  will 
be  equal  to  that  for  entrance  to  the  College.  The  instruction  is 
given  in  forty-three  courses,  —  thirteen  of  which  continue  through 
the  year,  twenty-three  through  one  half-year,  and  seven  through 
from  hve  to  eleven  weeks  in  the  summer.  There  were  in  1901-02 
one  professor,  five  assistant  professors,  and  eighteen  instructors  and 
assistants ;  but  the  Division  was  undermanned.  For  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  this  fact,  the  following  tables  have  been  prepared, 
one  from  the  report  of  the  President  for  1900-01  and  the  other  from 
the  records  of  last  year.  The  departments  selected  for  comparison 
are  those  having  laboratory  courses,  and  the  courses  of  study  are 
all  reduced  to  full-course  enrolments,  the  total  number  enrolled  in 
full  courses  having  been  added  to  one  half  the  number  enrolled  in 
half  courses. 

It  appears  from  these  tables  that  the  relative  standing  of  the 
ofiScers  of  the  Division  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  other  depart- 
ments, and  that  each  instructor  has  too  many  students  in  his  course 
for  effective  work.  There  is  no  large  lecture  course  to  bring  up  the 
average,  as  the  instruction  is  necessarily  mainly  by  recitations  and 
laboratory  exercises.  Under  these  conditions  it  has  been  impossible 
to  improve  the  standing  of  the  school  in  graduate  studies,  or  to  give 
the  instructors  the  necessary  time  for  research  along  the  lines  of  their 
specialties.  The  appointment  of  an  additional  professor  of  electrical 
engineering,  which  took  effect  September  1,  1902,  will  lighten  the 
burden  in  that  branch  of  the  subject,  but  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Some  idea  of  the  relative  position  occupied  by  the  Division  may  be 
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I. 


1900-01. 


Engineering 

MathematicB  and  At tronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology 


1216 
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386 
662.5 
707 
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13.5 
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11 
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5 


19 

10 

8 

28 

17 


ni 

^  O  « 


45 

15.8 

29.2 

49.1 

27.7 


U. 


1901-02. 


Engineering 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology ' 


28 

24 

1270 

6 

18 

45.4 

211.6 

898 

21 

5 

5 

10 

18.9 

79.6 

345.5 

9 

4 

6 

10 

38.4 

86.4 

675 

13.5 

4 

17 

21 

50 

168.8 

794 

27.5 

8 

8 

16 

28.9 

99.3 

52.9 
39.8 
34.5 
32.1 
49.6 


gathered  from  the  total   number  of  full-course  enrolments  in  the 
several  Divisions.     For  the  past  year  the  numbers  have  been :  — 

BnrolnMnti.  €k>iinM. 

Modem  Langniages  (including  English),  ....  4,004  72 

History  and  Political  Science, 2,938  43.5 

Engineering, 1,270  28 

Philosophy, 966  22.6 

Geology, 794  27.5 

Fine  ArU, 780.5  18.5 

Ancient  Languages, 708.5  34 

Chemistry, 675  13.6 

Mathematics, 398  21 

Physics, 345.5  9 

Biology 282  12.5 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,     ....       197.5  5.5 

Mnsic, 94.5  7 

Semitic  Languages  and  History, 53  9.5 

On  the  material  side  the  opportunities  for  instruction  in  engineer- 
ing have  improved  greatly  during  the  past  two  years.  The  new 
building,  erected  from  money  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Henry 
L.  Pierce,  has  been  occupied  since  the  middle  of  October,  1901,  and 
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the  laboratories  have  been  moved  out  of  the  old  gymnasiain  and  the 
basement  of  the  Lawrence  building.  Instruction  can  now  be  given 
to  much  better  advantage,  but  the  need  of  further  equipment  —  such 
as  instruments,  machinery,  and  furniture  —  is  very  urgent.  One 
drafting-room  is  now  well  furnished.  The  others  have  been  fitted 
up  with  the  old  desks  used  formerly  in  the  Lawrence  building.  Most  ' 
of  these  desks  were  made  for  small  drawing-boards,  and  are  no 
longer  suitable.  In  the  laboratories  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  of  students,  and  the  number  next  year  will  probably  be  not 
less  than  seventy-five  in  each  laboratory.  The  mechanical  provisions 
for  the  work  are  not  adequate. 

The  advanced  courses  cannot  be  given  satisfactorily  without  a 
substantial  expenditure  on  apparatus.  It  is  regarded  as  extremely 
desirable  that  the  laboratories  should  be  well  equipped  for  graduate 
students  and  for  research,  as  well  as  for  the  elementary  practical 
instruction  which  should  go  with  lectures.  There  are,  roughly  speak- 
ing, three  kinds  of  practical  instruction  :  first,  craft  and  field  work ; 
secondly,  experimental  and  laboratory  methods ;  thirdly,  thesis  and 
research. 

1 .  The  craft  work  is  in  the  nature  of  manual  training,  intended 
to  familiarize  students  with  workshop  methods  and  with  the  qualities 
of  materials.  It  is  given  during  the  summer  in  the  Cambridge  Manual 
Training  School,  and  so  long  as  the  business  arrangements  with  the 
city  prove  satisfactory,  no  additions  to  the  equipment  are  needed. 
A  few  modem  tools  would  be  useful-  in  the  repair  shop  in  Pierce 
Hall,  where  apparatus  is  made  and  repaired  for  experiments. 

The  field  work,  such  as  surveying  and  raih*oad  engineering,  is  all 
done  at  the  camp  on  Squam  Lake  during  the  summer.  This  camp 
is  due  to  the  generosity  of  a  Harvard  graduate,  and  it  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose.  Instruction  was  given  diuing  the  summer  of 
1902  to  ninety-two  students,  about  half  of  whom  were  undergrad- 
uates in  the  academic  department.  It  is  thought  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  summer  months  in  this  way  is  beneficial  to  the  student. 
It  saves  the  waste  of  eleven  weeks,  and  by  an  active  outdoor  life 
puts  him  in  the  way  of  beginning  the  term's  work  more  effectively 
when  College  opens. 

2.  Instruction  in  the  laboratory  begins  with  a  course  in  laboratory 
methods,  which  is  intended  to  teach  the  use  and  standardization  of 
all  instruments  for  measuring  power,  so  that  a  student  may  at  least 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  machinery  to  be  found  in 
engineering  establishments.  The  study  of  materials,  —  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous,  —  together  with  the  methods  of  testing  them,  forms  a 
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natural  part  of  the  course.  The  instruction  is,  broadly  speaking, 
similar  to  that  in  advanced  physics,  excepting  that  much  larger 
quantities  are  dealt  with  and  measured.  Students  are  expected  to 
learn  applied  mechanics  from  machinery  as  well  as  from  books,  and 
to  obtain  enough  experience  to  begin  work  after  graduation.  A 
considerable  outlay  for  apparatus  is  needed,  to  take  caie  of  the 
increasing  number  of  students  in  this  course. 

3.  The  last  item  of  the  three  classes  of  laboratory  work  is  the 
most  expensive  to  maintain,  namely,  research  and  thesis  work.  At 
present  no  university  or  technical  school  provides  adequate  oppor- 
tunities for  research.  Nothing  short  of  a  substantial  endowment 
would  enable  Harvard  to  do  its  share,  as  an  annual  income  that 
could  be  counted  on  with  certainty  would  be  necessary.  In  the  near 
future  some  work  could  be  done  without  waiting  for  an  endowment, 
in  case  additional  machinery  and  apparatus  were  provided. 

I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  present  needs  of 
engineering  at  Harvard.  We  have  now  a  building  well  fitted  for 
teaching  all  branches  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  only  half  equipped. 
The  greater  difficulty  of  the  entrance  requirements  has  not  checked 
the  growth  of  the  department,  and  we  shall  soon  be  at  the  end  of 
our  resources  for  handling  the  large  number  of  students  who  come 
to  us.  The  opinion  which  is  at  times  advanced,  that  the  University 
should  confine  itself  to  the  pure  sciences,  is  founded  on  prejudice, 
as  the  line  between  pure  and  applied  science  cannot  be  drawn.  The 
only  possible  distinction  between  the  two  springs  from  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Researches  for  the  purpose 
of  making  improvements  in  established  industries,  or  of  founding 
new  ones,  are  ordinarily  applied  science ;  while  investigations  made 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  race,  with  no  thought  of  immediate 
industrial  application,  are  ordinarily  pure  science,  even  though  they 
deal  exclusively  with  economic  questions.  No  university  can  pos- 
sibly limit  its  field  of  work  to  subjects  which  are  ordinarily  classified 
as  pure,  and  no  technical  school  can  succeed  with  only  courses  of 
application  in  its  curriculum.  The  two  kinds  of  instruction  are  too 
closely  allied  to  be  separated. 

The  fact  that  Harvard  may  duplicate  the  plant  of  other  institu- 
tions, entirely  technical  in  their  nature,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case,  except  that  the  money  for  this  duplication  may  some- 
times come  from  the  same  group  of  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
engineering  has  not  yet  taken  on  the  dignity  demanded  by  its  position 
as  one  of  the  great  professions  of  America.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  notion  that  the  engineer's  employment  is  essentially  subordinate 
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to  that  of  the  business  organizer,  financier,  or  manager.  It  will 
necessarily  remain  so,  unless  the  engineer  himself  is  educated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  him  a  business  man,  and  to  give  him  the 
control  of  the  business  side  of  engineering  operations.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  advantages  of  following  this  plan  may  be  seen 
in  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  almost  all  of  whose 
leading  men  have  come  up  through  engineering.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  the  University  can  be  of  real  service  to  the  profession  of 
engineering :  one  is  to  educate  young  men  destined  for  it  in  contact 
with  the  broad  spirit  which  prevails  here  at  Cambridge;  and  the 
other  is  to  give  them  acquaintance  with  capable  men  who  are  entering 
other  professions  and  who  are  likely  to  be  in  control  of  large  busi- 
ness intei*ests.  So  much  has  been  said  about  Harvard's  competing 
with  technical  schools  that  I  think  our  policy  ought  to  be  plainly 
stated  once  for  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  clear  at  a  glance  the  total  sum  neces- 
sary to  give  us  a  fair  start,  the  following  summaiy  is  added :  — 

Furniture  for  drafting-roomS)        (5,000 

Machine  tools  for  workshop,      3,000 

Surveying  instruments, 2,500 

Another  engine  and  accessories, 25,000 

Hydraulic  laboratory, 5,500 

Heat  and  transmission  laboratory, 6,000 

Electrical  instruments, 8,500 

Total,      ^0,500 

During  the  year  the  students  began  the  pubhcation  of  an  engineer- 
ing journal  intended  to  supply  all  students  and  graduates  with  the 
essential  parts  of  the  laboratory  investigations  and  of  some  lecture 
courses.  Contributions  from  graduates  are  also  solicited.  The 
three  numbers  of  the  journal  which  have  appeared  are  creditable  to 
a  new  enterprise  managed  by  undei^raduates. 

In  a  future  report  a  list  of  contributions  to  science  by  oflScers  of 

the  Division  will  be  added.     Some  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done 

during  the  past  year,  although  the  time  of  the  instructors  has  been 

almost  wholly  taken .  up  in  the  class-room  and  in  preparation  for 

lectures. 

IRA   N.  HOLLIS. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  UNiVEBsmr:  — 

Sm,  —  The  work  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  during  the  last 
year  has  not  shown  any  new  departures ;  both  the  elementary  and 
the  advanced  courses  were  given  by  the  same  instructors  as  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  attendance  of  the  students  was  also  about  the 
same.  But  while  the  number  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  original 
research  —  twenty,  including  the  assistants  —  was  not  greater  than 
the  year  before,  their  undertakings  were  more  elaborate,  and  we  have 
therefore  felt  more  than  ever  before  the  inadequacy  of  our  present 
quarters.  There  are  many  reasons  which  make  desirable  the  early 
erection  of  the  projected  building  for  the  Philosophical  Division, 
Emerson  Hall ;  but  the  demands  of  psychological  research  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  present  growth  of  the  work  is  to  continue. 
The  hope  of  moving  soon  into  a  better  domicile  —  while  so  far  only 
a  third  of  the  necessary  sum  has  been  promised  —  has  prevented  our 
making  any  essential  technical  changes  in  the  present  laboratory. 
Many  smaller  pieces,  however,  have  been  added  to  the  apparatus, 
as  in  every  year.  A  third  room  has  been  given  over  to  the  new 
department  of  animal  psychology  which  awakes  increasing  interest 
among  the  students.  One  assistant  of  the  laboratory.  Dr.  Yerites, 
devotes  himself  exclusively  to  this  work  in  comparative  psychology, 
while  Dr.  Holt  assists  in  the  work  in  human  psychology. 

The  chief  advance  in  the  activity  of  the  laboratory  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  up  to  this  time  the  laboratory  work  of  the  students  has 
been  scattered  and  has  partly  remained  unpublished  on  account  of 
lack  of  proper  means,  now  it  can  at  last  be  published  in  a  special 
organ  of  publication.  The  "  Harvard  Psychological  Studies,"  which 
appear  as  Supplementary  Volumes  of  the  Psychological  Review,  will 
contain  merely  work  from  the  Harvard  Laboratory ;  the  first  volume, 
containing  sixteen  papers,  filling  nearly  700  pages,  has  been  printed 
with  the  financial  aid  of  the  University,  and  is  to  be  issued  at  once. 
The  limits  of  the  volume  do  not  allow  a  complete  representation  of 
last  year's  work.  A  chief  factor  in  our  laboratory  work  has  been  in 
the  form  of  studies  into  the  active  functions  of  mind,  as  attention, 
apperception,  and  volition  ;  several  investigations  of  that  group  have 
been  completed  in  the  last  year,  but  have  not  found  a  place  in  the 
first  volume;    they  are  held  back  for  the  second.      In  all  other 
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respects  the  volume  represents  the  scholarly  production  of  the  last 
year. 

The  papers  group  themselves  as  studies  in  *'  Perception," 
*' Memory,"  "Aesthetic  Feeling,"  and  "Animal  Psychology."  In 
the  group  on  "Perception"  Dr.  Holt  publishes  his  investigations 
on  central  blindness  during  voluntary  eye  movements,  and  in  another 
paper  those  on  certain  optical  illusions ;  Dr.  Rieber  deals  with  tac- 
tual illusions  and  their  relations  to  the  tactual  perception  of  space ; 
Dr.  MacDougall  studies  the  power  of  orientation  in  space;  Mr. 
Messenger's  subject  is  the  fusion  and  discrimination  of  touch  sensa- 
tions, and  Mr.  Dunlap  publishes  the  first  part  of  his  investigations 
into  the  tactual  perception  of  time  intervals.  The  direct  relation  of 
these  six  studies  to  the  problem  of  the  interrelation  of  perception 
and  motor  response  makes  these  papers  practically  a  unity.  In  the 
same  way  the  studies  in  each  of  the  other  groups  belong  together. 
There  are  three  studies  in  "Memory":  Dr.  Meakin  examines  the 
mutual  influences  of  memory  ideas,  Mr.  Moore  the  voluntary  control 
of  memory  ideas,  and  Mr.  Peterson  certain  types  of  memory  associa- 
tion. Studies  in  "Aesthetic  Feeling"  represent  one  of  the  most 
emphasized  parts  of  our  laboratory  work.  The  disinterested,  un- 
practical character  of  aesthetic  feelings  makes  it  possible  to  create 
them  in  a  laboratory  in  a  much  purer  form  than  any  other  feelings, 
and  no  experimental  study  of  the  feeling  side  of  mind  is  therefore  so 
accessible  in  the  laboratory  as  that  in  the  realm  of  aesthetics.  Four 
long  papers  represent  this  type.  Dr.  Stetson  studies  "  Rhyme," 
Dr.  MacDougall  "Rhythm,"  Miss  Puffer  "Symmetry,"  and  Mr. 
Angier  "  Unequal  Divisions."  The  last  experimental  group  is  that 
of  "Animal  Psychology" :  Dr.  Yerkes  brings  here  the  first  part  of 
his  investigation  on  the  "  Psychical  Processes  of  the  Frog,"  and  Mr. 
Huggins  with  Dr.  Yerkes  their  paper  on  "  Formation  of  Habit  in 
Crayfish."  The  only  non- experimental  paper  of  the  voliune  is  one 
by  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  on  "  The  Position  of  Psychology 
in  the  System  of  Knowledge."  The  relations  of  the  Director  to  the 
whole  content  of  the  volume  consists,  as  the  preface  says,  in  his 
proposing  the  subjects  and  methods  of  the  investigations  and  super- 
vising their  experimental  execution,  while  leaving  fullest  freedom  to 
the  individual  authors  in  the  exposition  of  their  own  views;  the 
Editor,  who  was  in  his  editing  work  much  assisted  by  Dr.  Holt,  thus 
takes  no  responsibility  for  the  special  theories  developed  by  the 
writers. 

HUGO  MUNSTERBERG, 

Professor  of  Psychology. 


THE  OBSERVATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Univeesity  :  — 

Sir,  —  The  policy  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  that  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  scientific  output  from  the  available  income.  This 
has  involved  the  undertaking  of  large  pieces  of  routine  work,  and 
the  employment  of  numbers  of  inexpensive  assistants  whose  work  is 
in  a  great  measure  mechanical,  such  as  copying  and  routine  com- 
puting. It  seems  desirable  that  at  least  one  observatory  should 
devote  its  energies  to  work  of  this  class.  Investigations  beyond  the 
reach  of  smaller  observatories  can  thus  be  undertaken,  and  completed 
at  a  cost  which  is  relatively  very  small.  The  establishment  of  the 
Peruvian  statipn  at  Ai'equipa  permits  the  entire  sky  to  be  studied, 
instead  of  confining  our  work  to  the  stars  \isible  at  Cambridge.  In 
each  important  investigation  undertaken  here,  a  method  must  first  be 
developed  for  attaining  the  best  results  for  a  single  star,  and  the 
observations  repeated  on  all  stars  to  which  it  is  applicable,  although 
in  many  cases  this  involves  a  repetition  of  the  work  many  hundreds, 
or  even  thousands,  of  times,  and  renders  it  necessary  that  the  ob- 
servers and  computers  shall  continue  for  years  upon  work  of  the  same 
character. 

Under  this  policy  two  important  functions  of  an  observatory  are 
likely  to  be  neglected.  First,  instruction,  which  is,  however,  par- 
tially pro\4ded  for  in  the  Students'  Astronomical  Laboratory  of  the 
University.  A  closer  connection  of  this  Lal)ortttory  with  the  Obser- 
vatory is  to  be  desired.  Secondly,  many  important  branches  of 
research  that  an  astronomer  can  undertake  without  assistance.  They 
can,  however,  be  done  equally  well  elsewhere,  since  the  equipment 
of  a  great  observatory,  intellectual  as  well  as  physical,  is  not 
required.  In  fact,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  useful  field  for  small 
observatories  and  amateurs.  Better  provision  should  be  made  by 
which  men  properly  gift<^»d  can  devote  years  to  such  work  without 
supervision,  or  obligation  to  secure  results. 

Since  research  is  the  fundamental  object  of  this  Obsen-atory,  all 
its  officers  are  encouraged  in  every  way  to  engage  in  it.  The  assis- 
tants in  chaise  of  departments  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory 
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are  not  only  required  to  develop  methods,  but  to  exhibit  the  executive 
ability  necessary  to  carry  them  out  successfully  on  a  large  scale. 
We  thus  indirectly  develop  astronomers  and  give  them  facilities  they 
could  not  obtain  elsewhere.  The  Draper  Catalogue  giving  the  class 
of  spectra  of  ten  thousand  stars,  the  variables  in  ci>  Centauri  includ- 
ing about  thirty  thousand  measurements,  the  meridian  circle  zones, 
+  50®  to  +55°,  and  — 10°  to  — 14°,  each  containing  about  eight 
thousand  stars,  and  the  work  with  the  meridian  photometer,  with 
which  more  than  a  million  measurements  have  been  made,  are  good 
examples  of  large  pieces  of  routine  work  carried  out  in  this  way. 
An  important  field  of  work  has  thus  been  found  for  this  Observa- 
tory, without  in  any  way  interfering  with  that  of  other  astronomers. 
The  i^esults  appear  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  the 
Observatory,  as  gifts  have  been  received,  not  from  one  but  from 
many,  which  have  increased  the  capital  of  the  Observatory  from  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  more  than  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  income  has  similarly  increased  from  less  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  fifty  thousand,  notwithstanding  the 
great  diminution  in  the  rate  of  interest  during  the  same  period. 
The  number  of  assistants  has  also  increased  from  six  to  forty. 
The  Observatory  has  thus  been  placed,  in  these  respects,  among  the 
largest  observatories  in  the  world.  The  great  increase  in  the  output 
and  in  the  corps  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Observatory  is  very 
wealthy,  and  not  in  need  of  money.  Due  consideration  is  not  given 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  income  can  be  expended  much  more  economi- 
cally than  a  small  one,  and  that  to  maintain  the  institution  on  its 
present  basis  large  expenditures  are  needed  for  other  purposes. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  permanent  plant.  Modern 
Astronomy  requires  large  and  expensive  instruments,  and  in  a  new 
obseivatoi*y  a  large  part  of  the  available  means  is  expended  on  them 
and  on  the  buildings  required  to  ccmtain  them.  In  the  growth  of 
this  Observatory,  we  have  been  obliged  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon 
the  income  of  our  funds,  for  permanent  plant.  The  buildings,  which 
are  old  and  of  wood,  have  become  overcrowded,  and  in  two  or  three 
cases  the  decay  of  the  wood  has  endangered  their  safety.  To 
replace  them  from  the  income  would  involve  a  great  and  dispropor- 
tionate diminution  in  the  current  work,  the  dismissal  of  assistants 
who  by  years  of  practice  have  acquired  special  skill  in  a  particular 
kind  of  work,  or  a  failure  to  publish  results  of  observations  on  which 
years  of  labor  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended.  The 
condition  is  that  of  a  man  with  plenty  of  food  who  is  dying  of  thirst, 
or  who  has  no  shelter  in  winter.     With  these  ui^ent  problems  con- 
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fronting  us,  a  friend  presented  the  Observatory  with  $20,000,  making 
no  condition  except  that  the  name  of  the  donor  should  not  be  men- 
tioned. Obviously,  the  results  from  such  a  gift  are  much  greater 
than  would  be  expected  from  its  proportionate  part  of  the  entire 
endowment.  The  building  containing  the  collection  of  photc^raphs 
of  the  sky  had  become  so  crowded  that  no  room  was  available  for 
the  additional  photographs  which  are  made  on  every  clear  night,  and 
yet  the  value  of  this  collection  is  increasing  every  year  and  furnishes 
the  only  existing  history  of  the  stellar  universe  for  a  definite  number 
of  successive  years.  A  portion  of  this  gift  has  enabled  the  Director 
to  add  to  the  building  containing  these  photographs  a  fireproof  wing 
of  plain  brick.  Its  cost  was  less  than  twenty-five  cents  a  cubic  foot, 
and  every  foot  of  space  will  be  available  since  none  is  lost  in  stair- 
ways or  entries ;  it  will  thus  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  collection 
during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Again,  recent  experiments 
have  proved  that  a  large  reflector  will  show  stars  so  faint  that  their 
study  with  other  telescopes  is  impossible.  We  have  contracted  with 
the  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons  for  a  mirror  two  feet  in  diameter, 
to  be  used  first  on  the  northern,  and  then  on  the  southern  stars, 
thus  extending  our  work  to  vast  multitudes  of  objects  hitherto 
beyond  our  reach.  The  mounting  will  be  constructed  in  our  own 
workshop  with  a  gi-eat  saving  of  expense.  This  gift  also  provides 
means  for  supplying  other  urgent  needs,  as,  for  instance,  the  erection 
of  a  hydrant  on  the  grounds,  by  which  the  danger  of  destruction  by 
fire,  of  our  wooden  buildings  and  their  valuable  contents,  is  greatly 
diminished.  The  stimulus  of  such  a  gift  upon  the  Director's  own 
work,  the  way  in  which  it  was  made  by  one  from  whom  the  Obser- 
vatory had  no  reason  to  expect  such  aid,  and  the  character  of  the 
donor  as  shown  by  his  career,  all  combine  to  increase  the  results  to 
be  expected.  It  is  hoped  that  these  results  will  be  such  as  to 
influence  others  by  this  example,  so  that  the  other  departments  of 
the  Obsei-vatory  may  be  made  to  correspond  to  its  great  development 
in  certain  directions.  For  instance,  it  is  hoped  that  Memorial  build- 
ings may  be  erected  in  the  Observatory  grounds,  like  those  on  the 
College  grounds.  The  library  of  the  Observatory,  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  astronomical  libraries  in  the  world,  is  in  a 
wooden  building  half  a  century  old,  and  is  liable  to  destruction  by 
fire  at  any  time.  The  building  containing  the  photographic  labora- 
tory and  machine  shop  is  also  of  wood  and  wholly  inadequate  for 
these  purposes.  The  sum  of  $10,000  or  $20,000  would  supply 
either  of  these  wants,  and  the  name  of  the  donor  would  always  be 
honorably  associated  with  such  buildings. 
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Another  anonymous  gift  has  been  received,  which  is  of  interest  as 
suggesting  a  much  wider  field  of  usefulness  for  the  Obseivatory  than 
it  now  occupies.  This  gift  at  present  amounts  to  $70,000,  of  which 
$10,000  is  at  once  available.  The  income  may  be  used  for  any 
asti'onomical  work,  whether  undertaken  at  the  Harvard  Observatory 
or  elsewhere.  The  first  appropriation  was  made  last  summer  to 
furnish  an  assistant  at  another  Observatory,  so  that  one  of  the 
largest  telescopes  in  the  world  could  be  used  during  hours  at  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  idle.  The  Director  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory is  always  likely  to  know  of  ways  in  which  money  could  be 
expended  to  especial  advantage  for  astronomical  research.  A 
pamphlet  was  published  in  1886  by  the  undersigned,  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  such  a  fund,  and  in  1890  Miss  C.  W.  Bruce 
gave  $6,000  which  was  expended  in  this  way.  It  is  believed  that 
the  results  attained  show  how  advantageously  such  a  fund  can  be 
administered  here.  The  usefulness  of  this  Observatory  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  it  should  become  an  important  part  of  the  duty 
of  its  Director  to  aid  other  observatories  and  astronomers,  to  secure 
observations  in  neglected  departments  of  Astronomy,  and  to  enable 
competent  observers  to  use  the  numerous  large  and  valuable  tele- 
scopes now  idle.  It  seems  as  if  the  moral  efifect  of  thus  bringing 
together  the  astronomers  of  the  world  so  that  they  might  work  har- 
moniously on  researches  too  large  to  be  undeilaken  by  any  one  of 
them,  must  appeal  to  some  of  the  many  friends  and  patrons  that 
Astronomy  has  always  had.  The  pamphlet  mentioned  above  con- 
tains the  reasons  for  believing  that  great  permanency  of  good 
management,  and  eflSciency  in  the  expenditure  of  such  a  fund  could 
be  attained  here.  At  least,  the  present  condition  of  the  Observatory 
is  such  as  to  insure  the  immediate  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  great  advantage  in  this  way. 

Observatory  iNSTRUMEirrs. 

East  Eq\tcUorial,  —  The  observations  with  this  instrument  have 
been  made  by  Professor  O.  C.  Wendell,  and  have  been  of  the  aame 
general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Seventeen  thousand  photo- 
metric light  comparisons  have  been  made,  principally  with  the 
polarizing  photometer  with  achi'omatic  prisms.  With  this  photometer 
1,024  comparisons  were  made  of  X  Cancri,  992  of  U  Cephei,  960  of 
USagittae,  944  of  U  Scuti,  880  of  78.1901  Cygni,  800  of  RUrsae 
Minoris,  752  of  fi  Persei,  736  of  x  Cygni,  528  of  p  Lyrae,  480  of 
WDelphini,  448  of  U  Ophiuchi,  416  of  +43**  4101,  recently  dis- 
covered here,  384  of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2,  320  of  X  Persei,  192  of 
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RRLyrae,  160  of  S  WCygni,  160  of  standard  stars  in  the  cluster 
Messier  15,  144  of  Y  Cygni,  96  of  R  Coronae,  96  of  S  S  Cygni,  64 
of  T  Cygni,  64  of  T  Persei,  64  of  /a  Herculis,  48  of  R  Lyrae,  and  32 
each  of  U  Geininomin,  X  Herculis,  dSerpentis,  fiCephei,  and  XVir- 
ginis.  In  addition  to  the  above,  1^984  comparisons  were  made  of 
oCeti,  288  of  U  Camelopardali,  and  1,968  of  double  stars,  with  a 
second  photometer  adapted  to  the  comparison  of  stars  too  near 
together  to  be  measured  with  the  first  instrument.  The  same  instru- 
ment has  been  used  in  the  photometric  measurement  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  while  undergoing  eclipse.  1 7  eclipses  have  been  observed, 
making  the  total  number  736.  Photometric  observations  of  com- 
parison* stars  for  variables  have  also  been  continued,  the  number  of 
settings  being  192.  The  systematic  observation  of  variable  stars 
of  long  period  throughout  their  changes,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
results  to  the  scale  of  the  meridian  photometer  have  been  continued. 
250  estimates  by  the  method  of  Argelander  have  been  made, 
generally  when  the  stars  were  too  faint  to  be  observed  with  small 
instruments.  The  selection  of  fourteenth  magnitude  standards  has 
been  continued.  Several  other  objects  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
have  also  been  observed. 

Similar  observations  of  variables  and  comparison  stars  have  been 
made  with  the  West  Equatorial.  With  it  1,130  estimates  of  vari- 
ables, and  235  estimates  of  comparison  stars  have  been  made  by 
Miss  Cannon,  3,324  estimates  of  variables,  and  170  estimates  of 
comparison  stars  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  with  the  naked 
eye,  field-glass,  and  a  5-inch  portable  telescope.  391  estimates  of 
variables  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Colson,  and  326  by  Mr.  White. 
981  estimates  of  variables  have  been  made  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Seagrave  of 
Providence,  and  communicated  by  him  to  this  Observatory.  Obser- 
vations of  variable  stars  have  also  been  communicated  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Eadie  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Professor  M.  W.  Whitney  of 
Vassar  College,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Dole  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Herr  Phil 
Fauth  of  Landstuhl,  Senor  Percira,  and  Senor  Manoel  Soares  de 
Mello  e  Simas  of  St.  Michaels,  Azores. 

Meridian  Circle. — The  principal  use  of  this  instrument  during  the 
year  has  been  the  determination  of  clock  error,  but  on  20  dates 
observations  of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2,  or  faint  stars  in  its  vicinity, 
were  made  by  Mr.  Dunne.  The  total  number  of  transits,  including 
those  of  circumpolar  and  almanac  stars  required  for  the  reduction  of 
the  observations,  was  218.  On  10  other  dates  observations  were 
made  with  wire  screens,  in  order  to  furnish  an  independent  deter- 
mination of  personal  equation  with  respect  to  magnitude.     These 
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observations  have  not  yet  been  reduced.  The  power  of  the  instru- 
ment in  exhibiting  faint  stars  was  compared  with  that  of  the  four- 
inch  transit  circle  of  the  Students'  Astronomical  Laboratory,  by  a 
short  series  of  observations  in  June,  1902,  from  which  it  appeared, 
as  had  been  previously  thought,  that  the  8-inch  object  glass  of  the 
meridian  circle  was  less  eflScient  than  would  be  supposed  from  its  size. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  of  stars  in  the  zone  —  9°  50'  to 
— 14°  10'  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  results  in  right  ascension 
and  declination  for  1900.0  are  now  very  nearly  complete,  and  are 
collected  in  readiness  for  the  computation  of  the  mean  result  for 
each  star.  But  it  is  expected  that  cases  of  large  discrepancy, 
especially  in  the  observations  of  the  years  1896  to  1898,  will  be 
found  to  require  a  second  reduction,  and  that  entire  zones  may 
need  small  corrections  when  the  residuals  of  the  separate  observa- 
tions have  been  obtained  for  the  zone  journal.  The  work  of 
collecting  the  estimates  of  magnitude  is  also  largely  completed,  and 
the  preparation  for  publication,  both  of  the  final  catalogue  and  of 
the  zone  journal,  has  been  begun. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Rogers,  during  the  years  1879  to  1883,  has  been  continued  by  Miss 
S.  C.  Bond  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Anna  Winlock.  The 
computation  of  the  reductions  from  apparent  to  mean  place  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  for  all  the  stars  observed  is  now  complete. 
About  3,000  reductions  for  single  observations  have  been  obtained 
by  interpolation  from  these  computations,  and  about  as  many  more 
remain  to  be  obtained. 

12-inch  Meridian  Photometer,  —  With  this  instniment  66,982 
settings  have  been  made  by  the  Director  on  118  nights.  In  all, 
265,604  settings  have  been  made  in  four  years.  The  principal 
work  has  been  the  extension  of  the  photometric  scale  from  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  magnitude.  Sequences  of  stars  have  been  selected 
and  measured  for  all  the  regions  contained  in  Series  I,  II,  and  III, 
of  Hagen's  Catalogues,  from  the  magnitude  7.5  to  12.5,  and  in 
Series  IV,  from  7.5  to  10.5. 

Meridian  Photometer.  —  With  this  instrument  10,784  measures 
were  made  by  Professor  Bailey  on  30  nights,  from  October  1,  1901, 
to  April  18,.  1902.  It  was  then  dismounted  and  sent  to  Peru,  where 
he  obtained  7,804  settings  on  18  nights,  from  July  10  to  September 
30,  1902.  The  principal  objects  observed  were  a  series  of  stars  of 
about  the  fifth  magnitude,  one  in  every  region  10°  square.  Each 
star  was  to  be  observed  twice  on  ten  nights,  taking  various  pre- 
cautions so  that  the  resulting  magnitudes  should  furnish  accurate 
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standards  of  photometric  magnitude,  from  the  north  to  the  soath 
pole.  Various  miscellaneous  objects,  including  comparison  stars  for 
Eros,  lapetus,  and  variables,  were  also  measured.  The  total  num- 
ber of  settings  so  far  obtained  with  this  instrument  is  1,051,768. 

Henby  Draper  Memorial. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1886,  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  has 
developed  three  new  and  unique  lines  of  work.  First,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  objective  prism  and  doublet  for  the  slit  spectroscope 
and  single  lens,  the  spectra  of  large  numbers  of  stars  are  photo- 
graphed simultaneously  by  the  former,  instead  of  singly  by  the  latter 
method.  These  photographs  have  been  repeated  until  every  portion 
of  the  sky  has  been  covered,  using  the  8-inch  Draper  telescope  for 
the  northern  stars,  and  the  Bache  telescope,  an  8-inch  doublet  of 
similar  construction,  for  the  southern  stars.  As  a  result,  we  have  a 
photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  every  star  in  the  sky  permanently 
brighter  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude,  besides  many  thousands 
that  are  fainter.  These  plates  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
Mrs.  Fleming,  with  the  result  that  large  numbers  of  objects  having 
peculiar  spectra  have  been  discovered.  The  number  of  such  objects 
found  elsewhere  is  small,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  that  are  bright 
have  been  found  from  these  plates,  thus  making  this  part  of  the 
work  complete.  We  are  now  extending  it  to  the  fainter  stars,  using 
smaller  dispersions  and  longer  exposures.  There  are  two  classes  of 
stars  that  can  only  be  studied  by  frequent  photographs  like  those 
described  above.  Of  the  eight  Novae  which  are  known  to  have 
appeared  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  two  were  bright  and  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  A^U  of  the  others  were  found  from  the  Draper 
photographs,  and  would  probably  otherwise  never  have  been  dis- 
covered. Variable  stars  of  long  period  have  vei-y  peculiar  spectra 
which  differ  greatly  fr6m  one  another,  and  can  generally  be  photo- 
graphed only  when  they  are  bright.  Nearly  two  hundred  of 
these  objects  have  been  discovered  from  the  Draper  photog^phs. 
Secondly,  by  placing  large  objective  prisms  in  front  of  the  11 -inch 
Draper  telescope,  stellar  spectra  six  inches  long  and  showing  several 
hundred  lines  have  been  obtained.  Shorter  spectra  were  obtained 
of  the  fainter  stars,  and  from  them  a  detailed  study  of  681  of  the 
brighter  stars  visible  in  Cambridge  was  made  by  Miss  Maury.  A 
similar  study  of  1122  southern  stars  photographed  with  the  13-inch 
Boyden  telescope  has  been  made  by  Miss  Cannon.  Although  the 
stars  have  thus  been  arranged  in  a  logical  sequence,  the  object  was 
rather  to  show  that  large  numbers  of  stars  had  identical  spectra,  and 
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then  to  publish  all  the  facts  regarding  a  typical  star  of  each  group. 
All  the  material  is  thus  furnished  to  any  future  investigator,  so  that 
he  may  continue  his  studies  without  having  recourse  to  these  or  other 
photographs.  The  discovery  of  spectroscopic  binaries,  of  stare 
having  the  hydrogen  lines  bright  and  variable,  and  of  a  new  series 
of  hydrogen  lines,  resulted  from  these  investigations.  The  third 
field  of  work  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  By  photograph- 
ing repeatedly  all  portions  of  the  northern  sky  with  the  8-inch 
Draper  telescope,  and  of  the  southern  sky  with  the  Bache  tele- 
scope, we  have  a  map  of  the  entire  sky  showing  all  the  brighter 
stars  night  after  night.  This  furnishes  a  complete  history  of  the 
heavens  for  every  year  since  1890,  and  a  partial  history  since  1886. 
When  any  new  object  is  discovered,  we  can  trace  its  motion  or 
variations  in  brightness,  throughout  this  period  from  these  photo- 
graphs. As  no  such  collection  of  photographs  has  been  made  else- 
where, the  importance  of  properly  caring  for  it,  and  continuing  it,  is 
obvious.  An  additional  force  of  assistants  is  much  needed  to  study 
these  plates,  and  thus  determine  the  past  history  of  known  objects, 
and  of  new  ones  as  fast  as  they  are  discovered. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11-inch  Draper  tele- 
scope is  475,  making  14,020  in  all  with  this  instrument;  with  the 
8-inch  Draper  telescope,  1,642,  making  in  all  29,298.  The  total 
number  of  photographs  of  the  stars  taken  at  Cambridge  during  the 
year  is  4,254.  Fifteen  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  ten  occul- 
tations,  have  been  successfully  photographed  with  the  11-inch  Draper 
telescope.  Four  variable  stare  have  been  found  by  Mra.  Fleming 
from  an  examination  of  the  Draper  photographs.  One  of  these, 
-f-  43**  4101,  proved  to  be  an  Algol  variable  with  a  period  of  30  days, 
and  duration  of  obscuration  2  days.  This  period  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  Algol  star  as  yet  discovered,  the  next 
longest  period  bemg  that  of  SCancri,  which  is  9.5  days.  The 
other  three  were  found  from  the  presence  of  bright  hydrogen 
lines  in  their  spectra.  One  of  these,  whose  position  for  1900  is 
R.  A.  =  12*  50-.7,  Dec.  =  — 57**  21',  has  a  peculiar  spectrum. 
A  fifth  variable,  -|-40**4390,  found  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Dunne  with  the 
Meridian  Circle,  was  confirmed  by  the  Draper  photographs. 

The  general  plan  of  taking  the  photographs,  as  described  in  the 
last  report,  has  been  maintained  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  King. 
The  illumination  of  the  sky  by  electric  lights  limits  the  time  of 
exposure,  as  the  faintest  stare  do  not  appear  when  the  fogging  of 
the  plates  exceeds  a  small  amount.  For  this  reason,  an  exposure 
of  three  houre  with  the  8-inch  Draper  telescope  fails  to  show  faint 
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stars  any  better  than  an  exposure  of  one  hour ;  and  this  instrument 
is  not  used,  even  for  exposures  of  ten  minutes,  for  several  days  each 
month,  on  account  of  the  Moon.  Several  of  the  brighter  asteroids 
are  photographed  every  month  as  standards  of  magnitude  in  different 
parts  of  the  sky. 

BoYDEN  Department. 

The  station  at  Arequipa  remained  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bailey  from  October  1,  1901,  to  March  1,  1902.  It  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  R.  U.  Frost  from  March  1  to  June  1,  1902,  and  since  June  1, 
1902,  in  charge  of  Professor  Bailey.  The  number  of  photographs 
taken  with  the  13-inch  Boyden  telescope  is  276,  making  10,630  in  all. 
A  few  of  these  are  charts  of  clusters,  but  nearly  all  of  the  remainder 
are  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  stars  in  which  the  hydrogen  lines 
appear  to  be  variable,  and  of  spectroscopic  binaries.  2,140  plates 
have  been  taken  with  the  Bache  telescope,  making  30,748  in  all. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  charts  with  exposures  of  10*",  and  60"*.  The 
total  number  of  photographs  taken  at  Arequipa  during  the  year  is 
3,919.  One  reason  for  Professor  Bailey's  trip  to  Peru  was  to  study 
the  variations  in  light  of  the  planet  Eros.  At  its  next  opposition, 
this  planet  is  so  far  south  that  it  cannot  readily  be  observed  in 
Europe  or  in  the  United  States,  and  is  so  faint  that  powerful  instru- 
ments will  be  required  to  observe  it.  The  meridian  photometer  has 
accordingly  been  sent  to  Peru  to  determine  standards  for  comparison, 
and  also  to  continue  the  work  undertaken  here  as  described  above. 
One  of  the  photometers  used  in  the  determination  of  faint  stellar 
magnitudes  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Yerkes,  Lick,  McCormick,  and 
Harvard  Observatories,  has  also  been  sent  to  Peru.  This  photo- 
meter has  been  attached  to  the  13-inch  Boyden  telescope,  and  has 
already  been  used  by  Mr.  Bailey  on  24  nights,  from  July  28  to 
September  30,  1902.  Measurements  have  been  made  with  it  of 
Sirona,  Tercidina,  of  comparison  stars  for  variables,  and  of  a  few 
variables.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  monthly  observations, 
by  Argelander's  method,  of  50  southern  variables.  This  has  been 
much  interrupted  by  other  work,  but  since  March,  1902,  it  has  been 
actively  resumed. 

Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

During  the  last  year,  438  plates  have  been  taken  with  the  Bruce 
photographic  telescope,  making  6,174  in  all.  Before  February  1, 
1902,  these  plates  were  taken  by  Dr.  DeLisle  Stewart,  and  since 
then  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Frost.     With  this  instrument,  excellent  chart 
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plates  can  be  obtained  of  regions  5°  square,  the  images  in  the  centres 
of  the  plates  being  almost  perfectly  circular  even  when  the  exposure 
lasts  four  or  five  hours.  A  large  number  of  trails  of  asteroids  have 
been  photographed,  several  of  which  are  probably  new.  One  of 
these  has  a  greater  eccentricity  than  any  other  known  asteroid,  and 
exceeds  that  of  some  of  the  periodic  comets.  The  name  Ocllo  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  discoverer,  Dr.  Stewart,  after  the  Peruvian 
goddess,  who  with  her  brother  Manco  was  supposed  by  the  Incas 
to  have  descended  from  the  Sun.  A  photograph  of  Eros  was 
obtained  on  July  7,  1902,  nearly  a  month  before  it  was  obseived 
elsewhere  after  its  conjunction  with  the  Sun. 

Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory. 

The  work  of  the  Observatory  was  performed,  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Rotch,  by  the  three  assistants  formerly 
employed.  The  special  investigations  in  1902  included  determina- 
tions by  day  and  night  of  the  atmospheric  refraction  above  land  and 
water,  and  a  few  measurements  of  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air  and  of  the  electrical  potential  of  the  air,  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Pickard.  Commencing  in  December,  kite-flights  were  made  on  a 
fixed  day  each  month,  in  cooperation  with  simultaneous  ascensions 
of  balloons  and  kites  in  Europe.  The  mean  altitude  above  the  sea 
of  the  meteorograph  in  the  ten  fiights  at  Blue  Hill  was  9,200  feet, 
which  is  1,925  feet  abov^  the  mean  of  the  flights  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  is  the  highest  annual  average  yet  attained.  The 
maximum  altitude  of  14,060  feet  exceeds  by  1,510  feet  the  highest 
flight  of  the  year  before.  Mr.  Rotch's  project  of  exploring  the 
atmosphere  above  the  tropics  and  the  Equator  with  kites  flown  from 
a  steamship  was  approved  by  the  International  Aeronautical  Congress 
that  met  at  Berlin  in  May,  and  he  has  requested  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Institution  to  partially  defray  the  cost  of  the  expedition. 
The  Observatory  is  being  remodelled,  and  a  much  needed  fireproof 
building  for  the  librai'y  and  records  generously  added  by  Mr.  Rotch, 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $6,000. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library. — The  Library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased  by 
292  volumes  and  973  pamphlets.  The  total  numbers  of  volumes  and 
pamphlets  in  the  Library  on  October  1,  1902,  were  10,369  and 
17,179,  respectively.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the 
meteorological,  as  well  as  the  astronomical,  collection  of  publications 
here  and  at  Arequipa  as  complete  as  possible.    Owing  to  the  number 
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of  buildings  connected  with  the  Observatory,  duplicates  of  important 
publications  are  in  constant  use.  Every  year  the  need  of  additional 
space  for  books  is  becoming  more  urgent. 

Telegraphic  Announcements.  —  During  the  last  year,  22  bulletins 
have  been  issued,  making  111  in  all.  The  bulletins  are  sent  gratui- 
tously to  all  such  institutions,  newspapers,  and  indi>nduals  as  desire 
them  and  are  likely  to  make  use  of  them.  In  general,  when  a  cipher 
telegram  is  received  at  the  Observatory,  it  is  translated,  printed  by 
an  autographic  process  upon  the  bulletin  sheets,  and  mailed  within 
about  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  original  message.  Several  per- 
sons ai*e  prepared  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution,  so  that  in  the 
absence  of  one,  another  is  available.  Of  the  22  messages  distributed 
this  year,  4  were  received  from  Professor  Kreutz,  Kiel,  9  from  the 
Lick  Observatory,  3  from  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  2  from  Professor 
Brooks,  and  one  each  from  four  other  sources.  The  distribution  of 
the  announcements  by  telegraph  is  continued  to  such  subscribers  as 
wish  to  pay  for  the  messages.  The  plan  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
to  follow  promptly  the  discovery  of  a  comet  made  there  or  else- 
where by  three  observations  of  its  position,  and  by  elements  and  an 
ephemeiis,  adds  greatly  to  the  ease  with  which  such  objects  can  be 
followed. 

Astronomers  are  i-equested,  as  heretofore,  to  send  to  this  Observa- 
tory announcement  of  their  discoveries  for  transmission  to  the 
observatories  of  Europe  and  America.  To  secure  prompt  attention, 
it  is  requested  that  all  cablegrams  be  addressed,  '*  Obser\'atory, 
Boston,"  and  all  telegrams,  "  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass."  All  correspondence  relating  to  telegrams  and 
announcements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director. 

Time  Service,  —  On  June  14,  1902,  a  new  system  of  public  time 
signals,  devised  by  Mr.  Gerrish,  was  put  into  operation.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  are  made  to  pulsate  in  response  to  the  telegraphic 
signals  of  the  standard  clock,  reproducing  visually  the  regular  stand- 
ard signals  which  have  hitherto  been  sent  out  by  telegraph.  A  single 
32-candle-power  lamp  has  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  residence  of 
the  Director  and  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  at  a  distance 
of  four  miles.  A  group  of  lights  in  the  window  of  the  Traveller 
office  at  76  Summer  St.,  Boston,  serves  to  give  accurate  time  to  the 
public  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Terminal  Station.  Unfortunately, 
neither  of  these  signals  is  visible  from  the  water-front.  At  a  trifling 
expense  a  light  could  be  maintained  in  Boston  which  could  be  seen 
all  over  the  harbor,  and  would  be  of  great  value  to  shipmasters  and 
others.      The  new  system    has   many  marked  advantages  over  the 
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time-ball.  The  signals  are  automatic,  can  be  seen  much  farther, 
and  can  be  operated  continuously. 

Fire  Protection. — The  older  buildings  containing  the  valuable 
library  and  instruments  have  for  a  long  time  been  a  cause  for  anxiety 
on  account  of  danger  from  fire.  Accordingly,  a  hydrant  has  been 
installed  inside  the  grounds,  connected  by  a  six-inch  pipe  with  the 
high  pressure  service  of  the  city.  Three  lines  of  standard  two  and 
a  half-inch  hose  can  be  supplied  from  the  hydrant,  while  a  fourth 
line  is  provided  at  the  Sears  Tower  by  a  three-inch  branch  pipe  lead- 
ing to  that  point.  A  hose  carriage  carrying  300  feet  of  hose,  suffi- 
cient to  reach  the  farthest  building  on  the  grounds,  is  stationed  at 
the  hydrant  to  which  the  hose  is  kept  constantly  coupled.  The 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a  suitable  building.  The  pressure  at  the 
hydrant  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  one-inch  stream  on  to  the  roof 
and  dome  of  the  West  Wing.  With  this  equipment,  in  addition 
to  the  chemical  extinguishers  and  electric  fire  alaims  installed  several 
years  ago,  it  is  hoped  that  any  ordinary  fire  could  be  successfully 
handled  until  the  arrival  of  the  fii-e  department.  A  fire  drill  is  held 
every  two  months,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  staff  with  the  apparatus 
and  its  use.  Upon  the  sounding  of  an  alarm,  the  chemical  extin- 
guishers may  generally  be  depended  upon  within  forty  seconds,  and 
the  water  from  the  heavy  hose  a  few  seconds  later. 

Steam  Heat. — In  the  fall  of  1901,  a  steam  heater  was  installed 
in  the  basement  of  the  West  Wing,  and  radiators  were  placed  in  the 
Rotunda,  and  North  and  East  Wings.  A  large  amount  of  space 
has  thus  been  rendered  available  for  general  purposes  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  utilized  except  for  storage.  The  apparatus  gave  such 
satisfaction  during  the  past  winter  that  the  system  has  been  extended 
to  the  West  Wing,  replacing  the  old  hot-air  furnace.  The  entire 
work  of  installation  has  been  done  by  regular  employees  of  the 
Observatory  under  the  direction  of  an  Obser^''atory  officer,  and  at  a 
considerable  saving  in  cost. 

Fiiblic(Ui<m8.—y oXxxm^B  XXX VU,  Part  II,  XXXVIU,  XLI, 
Nos.  VII,  Vni,  and  IX,  XLIII,  Part  II,  and  XLVIII,  No.  I, 
have  been  printed  and  distributed.  Volume  XLIV,  Part  II,  Reduc- 
tion of  Observations  made  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  during  the 
years  1892  to  1898,  is  in  type.  55  pages  of  Volume  XLVI,  Obser- 
vations of  Southern  Stars,  made  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  in 
1899,  17  pages  of  Volume  XL VII,  Observations  of  Photographic 
Variables,  pages  39  to  83  of  Volume  XLVIII,  Observations  of  the 
Light  Curve  of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2,  and  14  pages  of  Volume  XLIX, 
Photometric  Observations  made  with  the  East  Equatorial,  are  in  type. 
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The  first  forty-five  volumes  of  the  Annals  are  therefore  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  Volumes  XXXIX,  XLIII,  and  XLIV,  of 
which  the  first  portions  only  have  been  distributed.  The  four 
volumes  following  XLV  have  also  been  begun. 

Owing  to  the  time  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  above  publi- 
cations, only  four  circulars  have  been  issued  during  the  year.  The 
numbers,  titles,  and  dates,  are  as  follows :  — 

62.  Spectrum  of  Lightning.     November  16,  1901. 

68.  An  Asteroid  Orbit  of  Great  Eccentricity.     November  19,  1901. 

64.  Early  Observations  of  Algol  Stars.     January  18,  1902. 

66.  A  New  Algol  Variable.     May  6,  1902. 

The  following  other  minor  publications  have  also  appeared  during 
the  year :  — 

Fifty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1901. 
Recent  Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun.     By  Solon  I.  Bailey.     The  Popular 

Science  Monthly,  Ix,  240. 
The  Green  Flash  at  Sunset.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     MonOUy  Notices. 

R,A.8.,  Ixi,  629. 
Additional  Note  on  the  Green  Flash.      By  W.  H.  Pickering.      Ibid., 

Ixii,  85. 
Explanation  of  the  Inclination  of  the  Planetary  Axes.     By  W.  H. 

Pickering.     Astronomical  Journal y  xxii,  56. 
Period  of  Revolution  of  the  Leonids.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Popular 

Astronomy,  x,  8. 
Dr.  Klein's  Criticism  on  W.  H.  Pickering's  Observations.     By  W.  H. 

Pickering.     Ibid.,  x,  118. 
The  Explosion  Hypothesis  in  the  Light  of  the  Recent  Phenomena  of 

Nova  Persei.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Astrophysical  Journal,  xv,  68. 
Affindung  von  (483)  Eros.     By  Eklward  C.  Pickering.     Astron.  Nach., 

clix,  807. 
Astronomical  Bulletin.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Ibid.,  xv,  996. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

To  THE  Pbbsident  AND  Fellows  OP  Habyard  Colleoe  : 

Daring  the  past  academic  year  the  regular  courses  in  Zoology, 
Greology,  Geography,  and  Meteorology  were  given  in  the  Labora- 
tories of  the  Zoological  Section  of  the  Museum.  During  the  second 
half-year  some  of  the  courses  under  the  Department  of  Geology  were 
transferred  to  the  new  southwest  comer-piece,  the  Geological  Section 
of  the  Museum. 

Eleven  courses  in  Zoology  were  given  by  Professors  Mark,  Jack- 
son, Parker,  Drs.  Castle  and  Rand,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Breed, 
Carpenter,  Ordway,  Peters,  and  six  sub-assistants.  These  courses 
were  attended  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  students.  Five 
courses  in  Zoology  were  given  to  thirty-five  students  of  Radcliffe 
College. 

Seventeen  courses  under  the  Department  of  Greology  were  given 
by  Professors  Shaler,  Davis,  Jackson,  Ward,  J.  B.  Woodworth,  and 
Dr.  Jaggar,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Groldthwait,  Wilder,  and  Woodman, 
and  three  sub-assistants.  These  courses  were  attended  by  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  students.  Six  courses  in  Geology  were 
attended  by  sixty  students  of  Radcliffe  College. 

In  Professor  Ward's  report  will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of 
the  equipment  and  assignment  of  the  rooms  in  the  new  Geological 
Section  of  the  University  Museum.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  Geological 
Department  connected  with  an  institution  of  learning  is  so  comfort- 
ably and  liberally  housed  as  that  of  Harvard  University  in  its  Uni- 
versity Museum.  But  one  hundred  feet  of  the  south  wing  are  needed 
to  realize  the  plan  of  its  distinguished  founder  and  give  to  Harvard 
University  a  Museum  with  Laboratories  of  Natural  History  suited  to 
its  needs. 

The  Corporation  of  the  University  has  added  materially  to  the 
eflSciency  of  the  fire  apparatus  of  the  Museum  by  installing  new 
stand-pipes  and  hand  fire-extinguishers  of  the  "Underwriter" 
pattern. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Department  of  Geology  has  necessitated  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  renovation  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  them 
as  well  as  the  old  Zoological  Laboratories.  In  addition  to  painting 
and  plastering,  new  floors  have  been  laid  in  five  of  the  rooms.  The 
Department  of  Zoology,  including  Palaeontology,  now  has  thirteen 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  besides  a  workshop,  photographic 
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room,  vivarium,  and  an  aquarium  in  the  basement,  providing  the 
Department  with  facilities  for  instruction  and  research  of  which  it 
has  been  much  in  need. 

The  chief  additions  to  the  exhibition  rooms  consist  of  two  very 
large  mounted  specimens  of  the  great  land  tortoises  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  Room,  and  the  installation  in  the  Atlantic 
Room  of  the  microscope  and  mounted  collection  of  ^* Albatross" 
Foraminifera  presented  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Flint,  U.S.N.  The  different 
Museum  Assistants  report  that  the  collections  are  in  good  condition. 
Among  the  many  accessions  the  most  noteworthy  are  Mr.  Scudder's 
gift  of  his  extensive  collection  of  early  stages  of  Butterflies,  and  Dr. 
Thaxter's  collection  of  Moths.  The  Museum  has  received  from  Mr. 
Frank  Springer  all  of  the  material  for  his  monograph  of  UintacrinuB, 
given  some  time  ago. 

The  library  shows  an  ever-increasing  number  of  accessions.  More 
than  five  thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  parts  of  volumes,  and 
pamphlets  were  added  during  the  past  year.  Eighty  volumes  were 
added  to  the  library  of  the  Entomological  Department  from  the 
income  of  the  Willard  Peele  Hunnewell  Memorial  Fund.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  library  and  the  increasing  demands  upon  it  by  the 
students  of  the  University  and  those  of  Radcliffe  College  call  for  a 
greater  expenditure  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Museum  for  its 
maintenance.  Funds  are  much  needed  for  library  purposes,  —  such 
as  funds  for  special  departments  and  a  binding  fund.  The  UunneweU 
Fund  is  the  only  one  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Museum  exclusively 
for  library  uses. 

The  publications  during  the  past  year  have  been  more  than  the 
usual  number.  Seven  numbers  of  the  ^'Bulletin"  with  841  pages 
and  42  plates,  and  six  numbers  of  the  ^'  Memoirs"  with  438  pages 
and  76  plates,  were  issued.  Five  of  the  six  '*  Memoirs  "  are  reports 
of  the  Results  of  Mr.  Agassiz's  "Blake"  and  *' Tropical  Pacific" 
Expeditions.  These  include  two  numbers  of  the  '* Blake"  series 
(Nos.  XXXIX  and  XL),  the  Dromiaeea  and  Oxystomata,  and 
Bathynomidae  by  Milne  Edwards  and  Bouvier.  Mr.  Agassiz's  Pre- 
liminary Report  (No.  I)  of  the  "  Tropical  Pacific  Expedition  "  and 
(Nos.  II  and  III)  the  Medusae  by  Mr.  Agassiz  and  A.  G.  Mayer, 
and  the  latter's  Report  on  Partula,  Volumes  XXXVIII,  XXXIX, 
XL,  and  XLI  of  the  "Bulletin,"  and  Volumes  XXV,  XXVI, 
XXVII,  and  XXVIII  of  the  "Memoirs"  are  in  course  of  publication. 
November  of  last  year,  I  accompanied  Mr.  Agassiz  on  his 
tion  to  the  Maldive  Islands,  the  only  group  of  atolls  that  he 
)t  seen  in  his  extensive  studies  of  coral  formations.     Mr. 
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Agassiz  also  took  with  him  as  assistants  his  son  Maximilian  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  Bigelow.  The  expedition  started  from  Colombo  on  the 
Steamer  ^^  Amra/'  chartered  from  the  British  India  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co..)  and  commanded  by  Captain  Wm.  Pigott,  R.N.R.  One 
month  was  spent  in  exploring  the  atolls  of  the  Maldive  gronp.  More 
than  eighty  soundings  were  made  with  a  Lucas  machine  in  1,500 
fathoms  and  under,  and  a  splendid  series  of  over  three  hundred  pho- 
tographic negatives  were  secured,  the  weather  being  most  favorable 
at  all  times.  Towing  with  intermediate  nets  down  to  150  fathoms 
was  done,  as  well  as  surface  towing,  bottom  dredging,  and  shore 
collecting  as  time  permitted.  The  results  of  the  expedition  were 
most  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  to  the  interest  and  zeal  of 
Captain  Pigott  and  the  officers  of  the  ^^Amra"  is  due  much  of  its 
success*.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  British  Colonial  Office  and  the 
officials  at  Ceylon,  to  Messrs.  Bois  Bros.  &  Co.,  the  agents  of  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  and  to  his  Highness  the  Sultan 
of  the  Maldives.  Several  reports  of  the  results  of  the  expedition  are 
nearly  ready  for  the  printer.  Again  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Henshaw  for  assuming  charge  of  the  Museum  during  my  absence. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  record  the  death  of  Alpheus  Hyatt, 
Museum  Assistant  in  Invertebrate  Palaeontology.  Professor  Hyatt 
was  one  of  the  early  students  of  Louis  Agassiz.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  annual  Report  of  the  Museum  for  1859,  and  his  name 
occurs  throughout  the  series,  as  from  his  student  days  he  worked 
more  or  less  continuously  on  the  collections.  He  served  the  Museum 
as  Assistant  in  Palaeontology  from  1885  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1902,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  without  salary.  He  was  inspir- 
ing as  a  teacher,  and  his  work  as  an  investigator  has  left  a  lasting 
impression  in  the  fields  of  Invertebrate  Palaeontology.  His  genial 
and  kindly  nature  endeared  him  to  his  associates.  In  accordance 
with  his  expressed  wish,  all  of  the  types  in  his  personal  collection 
are  given  to  the  Museum,  the  remainder  of  the  collection  being 
divided  between  the  Museum  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History.  From  his  library  the  Museum  has  also  received  upwards 
of  800  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

I  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Eli  Goodrow,  for  more  than 
thirty-six  years  the  devoted  and  faithful  Janitor  of  the  Museum  ;  he 
had  served  the  Museum  almost  from  its  beginning,  and  the  evidences 
of  his  handiwork  throughout  the  building  show  his  Interest  in  its 
growth  and  development. 

W.    McM.   WOOD  WORTH, 

Keeper  of  the  Museum. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  students  in  the 
various  classes  of  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
and  other  departments  of  the  University,  who  were  in  attendance  on 
the  several  courses  in  Zoology  during  the  College  year  1901-02,  the 
numbers  printed  in  italics  indicating  Scientific-School  students :  — 
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The  corresponding  information  about  students  of  Radcliflfe  College 
is  given  in  a  second  table :  — 


Courses,  1901-02. 


Grad. 


Zoology      1 , 

*»  2 ' 

"  3 j      1 

4 j      2 

**        20a 1      2 

Totnl ' 


Sen. 

JUQ. 

3 
1 

1 

1 
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1 

Soph. 


7 
2 


Fresh. 


3 
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There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year  in  instructors,  nor  in 
their  rank,  and  the  courses  have  been  carried  on  in  most  cases  sub- 
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stantially  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  assistants  in  the  several 
courses  are  named  in  connection  with  the  statements  about  the  work 
of  the  courses. 

In  Zoology  1  the  students  have  been  required,  as  in  1900-01,  to 
concentrate  their  laboratory  work.  Professor  Parker  has  had  as 
Chief  Assistant  Mr.  R.  S.  Breed,  and  as  Sub- Assistants,  Messrs. 
Grant  Smith,  Chauncy  Juday  (who  was  early  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  on  account  of  serious  sickness),  and  J.  M. 
Johnson.  The  Assistant  in  the  course  given  to  students  of  Radcliffe 
College  was  Mr.  C.  W.  Hahn.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  hereafter 
half  an  hour  of  each  three-hour  laboratory  exercise  to  an  informal 
review  and  quiz. 

The  lectures  in  Zoology  2,  by  Dr.  Castle,  were  substantially  like 
those  of  previous  years.  The  laboratory  exercises  were  somewhat 
changed.  The  flat- worm  type  was  studied  in  permanent  entire  pre- 
parations and  in  prepared  sections  of  the  ectoparasite  Bdelloura. 
By  shortening  somewhat  the  time  hitherto  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  frog,  it  was  possible  to  give  some  attention  to  the  external 
features  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tadpole.  The  Chief  Assistant 
in  the  course  was  Mr.  A.  W.  Peters,  the  Sub- Assistants  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Lander  and  J.  A.  Long.  The  Assistant  in  the  course  given 
to  Radcliffe  students  was  Mr.  Grant  Smith. 

The  number  of  lectures  in  Zoology  3  was  increased  from  sixty- 
one,  the  number  given  in  1900-01,  to  sixty-six.  The  course  was 
attended  by  a  larger  number  of  students  than  in  any  previous  year, 
forty-one  having  been  enrolled.  The  laboratory  work  was  with  the 
same  representatives  of  the  classes  of  vertebrates  as  previously, 
except  that  the  cat  was  dissected  in  place  of  the  rabbit,  satisfactory 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  procuring  material.  Dr.  Rand 
had  as  Chief  Assistant  Mr.  F.  W.  Carpenter ;  as  Sub- Assistant,  Mr. 
M.  K.  Stickney.  The  Assistant  in  the  corresponding  Radcliffe 
College  course  was  Mr.  W.  P.  Hager.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
future  some  time  spent  by  students  in  the  routine  labor  of  preparing 
skeletons  can  be  saved  by  pro\iding  multiple  sets  of  certain  of  the 
skeletons  studied. 

In  Zoology  4  less  attention  than  usual  was  given  in  the  lectures 
to  bibliographic  methods.  In  the  laboratory  fewer  methods  were 
employed  and  more  time  given  to  the  study  of  preparations  of  the 
animal  selected  —  as  usual,  Glossiphonia.  As  in  former  years,  a 
certain  number  of  lectures  were  given  on  the  anatomy  and  histology 
of  this  leech. 
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The  lectures  in  Zoology  5  were  given  by  Professor  Mark,  as  usual, 
the  ground  covered  being  the  general  development  of  Vertebrates, 
not  including  organogeny,  but  embracing  the  discussion  of  many 
theoretical  problems.  The  laboratory  work  in  both  Zo6\ogy  4  and  5 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Rand,  who  also  supervised  the 
laboratory  exercises  of  Radcliffe  students  in  Zoology  4. 

Both  of  Professor  Jackson's  courses  on  Fossil  Invertebrates  — 
Zoology  9  and  Zoology  9a  —  were  given.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  plan  of  dividing  Zoology  9  into  two  half-courses  has  been 
justified  by  this  year's  experience. 

The  general  subjects  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Castle  in  the  lectures  of 
Zoology  11  were  Variation  and  Heredity.  The  effects  of  close- 
breeding  and  of  cross-bi*eeding  in  relation  to  variation,  and  the 
subject  of  hybridization  were  considered  in  some  detail,  and,  among 
others,  the  following  topics  were  discussed :  the  relation  of  local 
races  to  species,  especially  when  interbred;  the  part  played  by 
sports  in  i*ace-formation ;  the  natiu^  and  causes  of  prepotency, 
telegony,  xenia,  grafts,  and  graft-hybrids.  A  number  of  interesting 
topics  were  assigned  to  members  of  the  class,  from  several  of  which 
important  results  have  been  obtained. 

Dr.  Castle  has  himself  continued  his  breeding  experiments  with 
mice  and  with  guinea  pigs.  Incidental  to  the  main  inquiry,  which 
has  not  yet  reached  a  final  solution,  certain  interesting  problems  have 
arisen.  A  four-toed  race  of  guinea  pigs  \s  being  rapidly  established, 
certain  individuals  having  yielded  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  young 
that  possess  tlus  peculiarity.  As  the  race  becomes  established,  it  is 
proposed  to  study  statistically  the  heredity  of  the  four-toed  character 
in  cross-breeding  with  normal  individuals.  An  experiment  of  close- 
breeding  with  guinea  pigs  has  been  carried  successfully  through 
several  generations,  and  its  results  are  being  carefully  studied. 

Zoology  13  was  conducted  by  Professor  Parker  as  in  1900-01, 
except  for  a  few  minor  changes.  In  Zoology  15  there  were,  besides 
the  regularly  enrolled  students,  three  others  who  attended  all  the 
lectures.  Four  of  the  topics  assigned  to  individual  students  for 
investigation  have  yielded  results  that  are  to  be  presented  for 
publication. 

Nine  students  were  engaged  in  research  (Zoology  20a)  imder  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Mark.  Three  of  these  have  completed 
papers  which  are  ready  for  publication.  Two  students  in  Radcliffe 
Collie  also  carried  on  researches  imder  direction  of  Professor  Mark, 
and  a  third,  who  was  not  enrolled,  was  assisted  during  a  part  of  the 
year  in  some  researches  in  cytology. 
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In  future  the  duty  of  supervising  the  researches  of  advanced 
students  will  not  fall  wholly  on  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory,  but 
will  be  shared  by  all  the  Faculty  members  of  the  department. 

Mr.  H.  Crawley,  though  not  a  student  in  the  department  during 
the  year,  has  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  a  paper  on  ^^The  Progressive 
Movements  of  Gregarines,"  the  work  on  which  was  begun  here  dur- 
ing the  year  1900-01.  Mr.  A.  W.  Peters  has  made  good  progress 
with  his  work  on  the  metabolism  of  Infusoria.  The  final  paper  on 
Reissner's  fibre  by  Mr.  P.  £.  Sargent  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Lander  has  finished  a  study  of  the  anatomy  and  histology 
of  Hemiurus  crenatus.  Other  papers  were  completed  by  candidates 
for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

During  the  current  y^ar  Dr.  Rand  has  published  No.  126  of  the 
Contributions  from  this  Laboratory,  and  also  numerous  abstracts 
and  reviews  in  the  ^^  American  Naturalist."  Professor  Parker  had 
the  editorial  management  of  the  ^^  American  Naturalist"  during  the 
absence  of  Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth,  from  November  till  March, 
and  besides  contributing  reviews  to  that  journal  and  to  ^^  Science," 
has  published  No.  133  of  the  Contributions  from  this  Laboratory 
and  also  the  results  of  work  carried  on  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission :  ^^  The  Reactions  of  Copepods  to  Various  Stimuli  and  the 
Bearing  of  this  on  Daily  Depth  Migrations,"  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Fish 
Comm.  1901,  pp.  103-123. 

In  June,  1902,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred 
upon  two  candidates  in  Zoology,  Mr.  Robert  Stanley  Breed,  whose 
thesis  was  on  ^^  The  Changes  which  occur  in  the  Muscles  of  a  Beetle 
(Thymalus  marginicollis  Chevr. )  during  Metamorphosis  " ;  and  Mr. 
William  Martin  Smallwood,  whose  thesis  was  entitled  ^^  The  Matura- 
tion, Fertilization,  and  Early  Cleavage  of  Bulla  solitaria." 

Dr.  Breed  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Biology  and  Grcology 
in  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  Smallwood  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the 
University  of  Syracuse. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Division  of  Biology,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Prentiss  was  reappointed  to  a  Parker  Fellowship  for  the  year 
1902-03.  His  first  year  abroad  was  spent  at  Freiburg  i.  Br.  and 
at  the  Naples  Zoological  Station,  where  he  was  the  occupant  of  the 
Smithsonian  Table  for  a  number  of  months. 

The  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  for  1901-02  was  held 
by  Mr.  W,  Martin  Smallwood.  Eleven  persons,  instructors  and 
advanced  students,  have  been  carrying  on  studies  at  the  Laboratory 
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of  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission  at  Wood's  Hole  during  the  summer  of 
1902.     Of  these,  eight  have  received  aid  from  the  Humboldt  Fund. 

The  meetings  of  the  Zoological  Club  were  held  on  Thursday  after- 
noons from  4.30  till  6  o'clock  throughout  the  year. 

The  transference  of  the  instruction  in  Geology  to  the  new  south- 
west comer  of  the  University  Museum  has  made  it  possible  to  assign 
to  the  Department  of  Zoology  several  additional  rooms,  which,  with 
the  alterations  and  renovation  of  present  quarters,  will  give  the  de- 
partment much  better  facilities  for  instruction  and  especially  more 
ample  space  for  research  students. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  FOR 

THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1901-02. 

126.  Rand,  H.  W.  —  The  Regenerating  Nervous  System  of  Lumbricidae 
and  the  Centrosome  of  its  Nerve  Cells.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool., 
Vol.  87,  No.  8,  pp.  88-164.     8  pis.     September,  1901. 

127.  Frandsen,  p.  —  Studies  on  the  Reactions  of  Limax  maximus  to 
Directive  Stimuli.  Proc,  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  37, 
No.  8,  pp.  183-227.     22  figs.     October,  1901. 

128.  Yerkes,  R.  M.  —  A  Contribution  to  the  Nervous  System  of  Goni- 
onemus  murbachii.  Pt.  I.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol. ,  Vol.  6,  No.  6, 
pp.  434-449.     February,  1902. 

129.  Oppenheimer,  A.  —  Certain  Sense  Organs  of  the  Probosds  of  the 
Polychaetous  Annelid  Rhynehobolus  dibranchiatus.  Proc.  Amer. 
Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  37,  No.  21,  pp.  551-669.  6  pis. 
April,  1902. 

130.  WiLUAMS,  S.  R.  —  Changes  Accompanying  the  Migration  of  the 
Eye  and  Observations  on  the  Tractus  opticus  and  Tectum  opticnm  in 
Pseudopleuronectes  americanus.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  40, 
No.  1,  pp.  1-57.     5  pis.,  7  figs.     May,  1902. 

131.  Yerkes,  R.  M. — A  Contribution  to  the  Nervous  System  of  Goni- 
onema  murbachii.  Pt.  II.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7,  No.  2, 
pp.  181-198.     May,  1902. 

132.  BiGELOW,  M.  A.  —  The  Early  Development  of  Lepas.  A  Study  of 
Cell-Lineage  and  Germ-Layers.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Z661.,  Vol.  40, 
No.  2,  pp.  59-144.     12  pis.     July,  1902. 

183.  Parker,  G.  H.  —  Notes  on  the  Dispersal  of  Sagartia  luciae  Verrill. 
Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  36,  No.  426,  pp.  491-493.     June,  1902. 

184.  Howe,  F.,  Jr.  —  A  Case  of  Abnormality  in  Cats'  Paws.  Amer. 
Nat.,  Vol.  36,  No.  427,  pp.  511-526.     18  figs.     July,  1902. 

E.  L.  MARK,  Director. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  IJNiVERsmr :  — 

Sm, — As  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year 
1901-02. 

The  only  changes  of  note  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  year  1901- 
02,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  were  the  omission 
of  Geology  11,  a  half-course  in  Oceanography,  formerly  given  by  Dr. 
R.  A.  Daly,  who  resigned  in  June,  1901,  to  accept  a  position  on  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey,  and  the  omission  of  Geology  A  from 
the  Radcliffe  list.  Dr.  Daly's  place  as  Instructor  in  Physiography 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M.  Alston  Read,  who  gave 
Geology  A  (Elementary  Physiography),  and  also  acted  as  Assistant 
in  Geology  4,  14,  and  14a.  The  following  gentlemen  acted  as 
Assistants  in  the  various  courses  named :  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodman  in 
Courses  4,  5,  and  8 ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Wilder  in  B,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Gold- 
thwait  in  5.  In  addition,  Messrs.  R.  M.  Brown,  H.  S.  Gale,  and 
L.  £.  Hunt  served  as  student-assistants  in  the  laboratory  and  field 
work  of  Geology  6,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Woodworth ; 
and  Mr.  Laurence  La  Forge  acted  as  field  and  laboratory  Assistant 
in  Greology  22,  under  Dr.  T.  A.  Jaggar. 

The  summer  courses  in  Greology  and  in  Geography  were  given 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  previous  years.  The  course  in  Greology 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodman,  and  that  in  Geography  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Burr,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Wilder.  Professor  Shaler  gave 
some  lectures  in  the  former  course. 

By  far  the  most  important  event  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  this  Department,  was  its  removal 
to  the  new  southwest  comer  of  the  Museum,  which  has  been  pro- 
vided, through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  and  of 
members  of  his  family,  to  serve  as  the  future  home  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  building  was  occupied  during  the  second  half  of  the 
academic  year,  and  now  all  the  courses  in  Geology  and  Geography, 
excepting  those  in  Mining  and  Economic  Geology  and  in  Palaeon- 
tology, are  given  in  the  new  comer-piece.  In  these  new  quarters, 
with  abundance  of  room  for  instruction  and  for  the  stori^e  of 
materials,  and  with  many  more  conveniences  of  all  kinds  than  it  was 
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possible  to  have  in  the  more  crowded  quarters  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  where  the  Department  has  been  so  hospitably 
proWded  for  during  the  past  twelve  years,  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  found  that  their  own  work,  and  that  of  their  students,  is 
being  done  far  more  systematically  and  far  more  effectively  than 
ever  before.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  new  Greological  wing  of  the  Museum. 

In  the  basement  of  the  new  building  there  are  ample  quarters  for 
unpacking,  preparing,  and  storing  specimens;  for  modelling  and 
for  similar  work ;  a  dark  room  for  photc^raphic  uses ;  and  a  room 
for  the  electrical  apparatus.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  spacious 
lecture  room,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  University,  provided  with 
ventilation  which  can  be  regulated  by  the  lecturer  on  the  platform, 
and  with  other  conveniences.  A  professor's  room  leads  out  of  the 
lecture  room. 

On  the  second  floor  a  large  comer  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  General  Geology.  This 
room  contains  laboratory  tables,  each  accommodating  six  students, 
and  provided  with  trays  for  materials  and  for  note-books.  The 
present  equipment  affords  accommodations  for  sixty-foui*  men  at 
once.  Other  tables,  arranged  in  front  of  the  instructor's  platform, 
serve  as  desks  for  twenty  or  more  students  in  the  advanced  courses. 
A  large  map  case  with  trays  for  flat  maps,  and  a  covered  top  for 
rolled  maps,  and  a  specimen  case  containing  over  four  hundred 
shallow  trays,  are  among  the  new  furnishings  provided  for  this 
laboratory.  A  smaller  room  adjoining  the  laboratory  is  for  the  use 
of  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  and  also  contains  acconmio- 
dations  for  small  classes. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  Exhibition  Rooms,  which,  when 
open,  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  public  exhibition  rooms  of 
the  whole  Museum. 

The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  Physiography,  Meteorolc^,  and 
Climatology.  Here  there  is  a  large  laboratory,  similar  to  that  on 
the  second  floor,  for  use  in  the  elementary  courses  in  Physiography 
and  Meteorology.  There  are  two  smaller  rooms,  which  are  to  be 
used  as  lecture  rooms  for  small  classes,  and  in  which  the  laboratory 
and  lecture  materials  in  Physiography  and  Meteorology  are  kept. 
A  private  room  is  also  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Sturgis-Hooper 
Professor  of  Geology. 

On  the  fifth  floor  a  lecture  room  and  laboratory  are  devoted  to 
Experimental  and  Dynamical  Geology,  and  a  large  comer  room  is 
provided    with    twenty-four  separate    desks,    at  which    individual 
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advanced  students  may  do  their  work,  with  their  books  and  speci- 
mens at  band,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  light  and  of 
quiet. 

Altogether,  few,  if  any,  geological  departments  have  such  spacious, 
convenient,  and  attractive  quarters  as  those  now  provided  for  the 
Department  of  Geology  and  Greography  of  Hai-vard  University. 

Professor  Shaler's  courses  have  been  continued  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  pre\4ou8  years. 

Professor  Davis  has  given  two  courses  during  the  past  year, — 
the  advanced  course  in  Physiography  (Geology  20)  and  the  half- 
course  on  the  Physiography  of  Europe  (Geology  7).  The  topics 
studied  in  the  former  included  river  terraces,  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  study  of  curve  lines  and  of  rivers,  and  the  method  of 
treating  systematic  geography  and  regional  geography.  The  manu- 
script of  an  article  on  '*  River  Terraces  in  New  England  "  has  been 
completed  for  publication  in  the  BuUetin  of  the  Museum,  and  an 
abstract  of  it  has  appeared  in  the  American  JourncU  of  Science. 
Essays  have  been  prepared  on  '*  Systematic  Geography "  for  the 
general  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  April  last,  and  on  *'  Progress  in  Teaching  Geography  "  for 
the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  A 
broader  opportunity  for  field  work  for  advanced  students  has  been 
felt  to  be  so  important  that  a  fund  was  secured  by  the  kind  aid  of 
some  friends  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  sufiS- 
cient  to  take  two  students,  Mr.  E.  Huntington,  Graduate,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Goldthwait,  '02,  on  an  excursion  to  Utah  and  Arizona,  where 
a  special  study  was  made  of  a  region  adjacent  to  the  great  Hurricane 
Fault.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  excursion  by  Professor  Davis 
to  review  some  of  his  previous  observations  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
region,  to  examine  some  of  the  fresh  water  Tertiary  formations  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  to  visit  some  of  the  young  block 
mountains  of  southern  Oregon. 

Professor  R.  T.  Jackson  gave  the  usual  laboratory  course  in  Gen- 
eral Palaeontology  (Geology  14a)  to  sixteen  students.  The  course 
in  Histoncal  Geology  (Geology  15)  was  taken  by  one  student,  and 
the  course  in  Advanced  Palaeontology  (Geology  24)  was  taken  by 
one  student  during  the  first  half-year.  The  palaeontological  collec- 
tions and  equipment  are  in  good  condition.  A  new  Bausch  and 
Lomb  microscope  stand  was  purchased.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  annual  appropriation  for  Palaeontology  was  spent  on  cases,  etc., 
these  expenses  being  the  result  of  certain  rearrangements  made  when 
the  remainder  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  moved 
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into  the  new  building.  The  Department  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pultz  for  some  very  good  fossils  from  the  Palaeozoic  of  New  Yoik 
State. 

Professor  Ward  conducted  the  elementary  half-course  in  Meteor- 
^l^y  (Creology  B) ;  an  intermediate  course  in  Meteorology  (Creol- 
ogy  1)  ;  and  two  half -courses  in  Climatology  (Geology  19  and  25)^ 
Course  B  was  also  given  to  thirteen  Radcliffe  students.  A  number 
of  important  additions  were  made  to  the  laboratory  materials,  and  a 
new  standard  mercurial  barometer  and  a  Robinson  cup  anemometer 
were  purchased.  During  the  last  half-year  much  time  was  spent  in 
classifying  and  rearranging  the  meteorological  and  climatological 
books  and  laboratory  materials  in  the  new  building.  All  the  collec- 
tions are  now  much  more  accessible  than  ever  before.  On  the  roof 
of  the  new  Creological  Section  of  the  Museum  there  has  been  provided 
a  smaU  platform,  on  which  it  will  be  possible  to  expose  some  of  the 
ordinary  meteorological  instruments,  and  from  which  observations 
of  clouds,  etc.,  can  readily  be  made.  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  available,  it  is  proposed  to  install  a  complete  set  of  the 
ordinary  meteorological  instruments,  partly  upon  this  platform  and 
partly  in  the  window  shelter  on  the  fourth  floor.  Thus  the  students 
in  meteorological  courses  may  be  given  some  instruction  in  instru- 
mental work,  which  has  up  to  this  time  been  impossible,  owing  to 
lack  of  facilities  in  the  quartei-s  pre\iou8ly  occupied.  Professor 
Ward  has  continued  his  work  on  the  translation  of  Hann's  '*  Hand- 
buch  der  Klimatologie,"  which  is  now  in  press. 

Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth  gave  insti*uction  in  Elemental^  Geology 
(Course  5)  to  164  students.  He  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Wood- 
man, Gk)ldthwait,  Gale,  Hunt,  and  R.  M.  Brown.  The  advanced 
course  in  General  Geology  was  attended  by  twenty  students.  A 
half-course  in  Glacial  Greology  was  taken  by  three  students,  and  <Hie 
student  worked  under  Professor  Wood  worth's  direction  in  Course  23, 
on  the  moraines  at  West  Gloucester.  A  half-course  of  lectures  was 
given  to  thirty-four  students  in  Elementary  Greology  in  Radcliffe 
College,  and  a  half-course  of  laboratory  and  field  work  was  given  to 
three  Radcliffe  students.  The  field  work  in  the  latter  course  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Woodman.  Professor  Woodworth  also  gave 
Geology  8  to  three  students  in  Radcliffe  College.  Professor  Wood- 
worth  was  engaged  during  the  year  in  a  continuation  of  his  investi- 
gation of  the  Pleistocene  geology  of  the  Hudson  and  Champlain 
valleys,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Museum.  In 
July,  1902,  he  took  up  the  detailed  study  and  mapping  of  the 
glacial  and  so-called  Champlain  deposits  of  the  Moore  quadrangle  in 
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that  State.  At  the  request  of  the  State  Geologist  of  New  York, 
Professor  Woodworth  in  July  addressed  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  at  Green  Island,  Lake  George,  on  the  geology  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region.  In  the  spring  an  address  was  also  given  before  the 
Fall  River  Natural  History  Society  on  the  geology  of  southeastern 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Jaggar  conducted,  as  usual,  the  course  in  advanced 
geological  field  work  (Geology  22).  Owing  to  the  increased  number 
of  mining  students,  the  course  for  the  second  time  doubled  its 
attendance,  to  a  total  of  eighteen  men  in  1901-02 ;  one  of  these  left 
college  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  class  made  a  geological 
survey  of  the  whole  Boston  area,  using  new  maps  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Sur\*ey.  In  order  to  make  the  work  of  so 
large  a  class  efficient,  the  system  of  field  work,  notes,  collections, 
and  reports  was  improved  in  various  respects,  and  much  of  this 
improvement  was  planned  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  La  Forge,  who 
acted  as  Assistant  in  the  course.  Mr.  La  Forge  continued  his  own 
field  studies  on  the  dikes  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  new  labora- 
tories on  the  fifth  fioor  of  the  Geological  wing  of  the  Museum  were 
fitted  up  during  the  spring  with  accommodation  for  twenty-four 
advanced  students  and  with  devices  for  draughting  and  storing  col- 
lections. The  apparatus  used  in  ^Experimental  Geology  has  been 
placed  temporarily  in  the  south  room  on  this  fioor.  On  May  12th 
Dr.  Jaggar  was  given  leave  of  absence  to  accompany  the  Relief 
Expedition  of  the  United  States  Steamer  "Dixie "to  Martinique. 
Dr.  Pal  ache  kindly  volunteered  to  finish  the  remaining  lectures  in 
Geology  9  and  its  equivalent  in  Wellesley  College,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  in  Geology  22  was  superintended  by  Mr.  La  Forge. 
Dr.  Jaggar  remained  in  the  West  Indies  two  months  and  a  half, 
returning  to  the  United  States  July  28th.  Collections  were  made 
for  the  Museum  on  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes  Pel^e  and  Soufri^re 
in  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  relics 
from  St.  Pierre  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  government  of 
Martinique.  A  large  specimen  of  volcanic  bomb  from  Mont  Pel^e, 
collected  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Curtis,  has  also  been  secured  for  the  Museum. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  associated  with  Dr.  Jaggar  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Read  gave  the  course  in  Elementary  Physiography  to  sixty- 
six  students,  and  acted  as  Assistant  in  Courses  4,  14,  and  14a. 
He  went  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1902,  to  continue  his  work  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Munich,  under  Professor  von  Zittel. 

Mr.  Woodman  acted  as  Assistant  in  Courses  4,  5,  and  8,  and  in 
Courses  5a  and  56  in  Radcliffe  College.     He  also  gave  a  course  in 
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Glacial  Geology  (Geology  16)  at  Radcliffe,  and  gave  part  of  his 
time  to  the  care  of  the  Gardner  collection  of  photographs.  Mr. 
Woodman  continued  daring  the  year  to  systematize  the  data  he  had 
collected  on  the  gold-bearing  slates  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  June, 
1902,  received  the  degree  of  S.D.  in  geology,  the  title  of  his  thesis 
being  "  Geology  of  the  Moose  River  Gold  District,  Halifax  County, 
Nova  Scotia;  together  with  the  Pre-Carboniferous  History  of  the 
Meguma  Series."  Mr.  Woodman  resigned  his  position  as  Assistant 
in  Geology  in  July,  to  accept  the  Assistant  Professorship  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
special  task  has  been  assigned  him  of  building  up  a  mining  school  at 
that  institution. 

The  following  publications  by  officers  of  the  Department  were 
issued  during  the  year :  — 

By  W.  M.  Davis:  — 

Elementary  Physical  Geography.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1902. 

Baselevel,  Grade  and  Peneplain.     Joum,  GeoL,  x.  1902,  pp.  77-111. 

Les  Enseignments  du  Grand  Canyon  du  (Colorado.  La  Oeographie,  iv, 
1901,  pp.  839-861. 

The  Terraces  of  the  Westfield  River,  Massachusetts.  Amer.  Joum,  Sd., 
xiv,  1902,  pp.  77-94. 

Field  Work  in  Physical  Geography.  Joum,  Geography,  i.  1902,  pp. 
17-24,  62-69. 

The  Progress  of  Geography  in  the  Schools.  Year  Book  Nat.  Soc.  Set, 
Study  of  Educaiion,  i,  1902,  pt.  2,  pp.  7-49. 

Systematic  Geography.     Proc,  Anier,  Phil,  Soc,,  xli,  1902,  pp.  235-259. 

By  R.  DeC.  Ward  :  — 

Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Heat  and  Drought  of  July,  1901,  in  the 
United  States.     Bull,  Amer,  Qeogr,  Soc,,  xxxiii,  1901,  pp.  838-347. 

Physiological  Effects  of  Diminished  Air  Pressure.  Science  (N.8.),  xiT, 
1901,  p.  814. 

Eine  Wichtige  Studie  liber  Sonnenfinstemiss-meteorologie.  Naiurwis- 
senschaJlUche  Rundschau,  Braunschweig,  xvi,  1901,  pp.  481-482. 

Iridescent  Clouds.     Science  (n.8),  xvi,  1902,  pp.  32-33. 

Kelative  Humidity  of  our  Houses  in  Winter.  Joum,  Oeogr.,  i,  1902, 
pp.  310-317. 

A  Year  of  Weather  and  Trade  in  the  United  States.  Pop.  Sci,  Mo., 
Ixi,  1902,  pp.  439-448. 

Irisirende  Wolken.     Meteorologische  Zcitschrifl,  xix,  1902,  pp.  437-438. 

Current  Notes  on  Meteorology.     Science  (throughout  the  year). 

Reviews  in  Annales  de  Olographic,  Popular  Science  MonUUy,  Science, 
Journal  of  Geography. 
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By  J.  B.  WOODWORTH :  — 

Pleistocene  Greology  of  Portions  of  Nassau  County  and  Borough  of 
Queens.     Bulletin  48,  New  York  State  Museum,  1901,  pp.  617-670. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Triassic  Coal  Fields.  Twenty-second  Annual  Report 
U,  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  3.  pp.  25-53,  Washington,  D.C.,  1902. 

By  T.  A.  Jaogab,  Jr. :  — 

Field  Notes  of  a  Geologist  in  Martinique.  Pop.  8ci.  Mo.,  Ixi,  August, 
1902. 

The  Crater  of  the  Soufrifere  Volcano,  St.  Vincent.  Harper^s  Weekly, 
September  13,  1902. 

ROBERT   DeC.  WARD,   Chairman. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sm,  —  Continaiiig  from  previous  reports  the  record  of  the  results 
secured  by  the  subscription  fund  for  research  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America  which  is  maintained  by  a  few  generous  patrons  of  American 
research,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  making  the  following  brief  state- 
ment :  Early  in  the  year,  Mrs.  Nuttall's  explanatory  pamphlet  or 
Preface  to  the  Ancient  Mexican  Manuscript,  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,  was  printed.  A  limited  edition  of  this  costly  work  was 
issued  under  the  title  of  the  Codex  Nuttall,  in  acknowledgment  of 
Mrs.  Nuttall's  attainments  in  Mexican  Archaeology  and  her  inde- 
fatigable researches  that  resulted  in  her  finding  the  long-lost  manu- 
script which  the  Museum  has  published  in  fac-simile.  In  her 
elucidation  of  the  Codex  —  so  far  as  the  limits  of  the  explanatory 
preface  permit — Mrs.  Nuttall  calls  attention  to  its  close  resemblance 
to  the  Vienna  Codex,  and  makes  a  short  comparative  study  of  the 
two  codices;  she  discusses  the  year-signs  and  the  day-signs;  and 
gives  suggestive  translations  from  the  picture  writing  relating  to 
the  history  of  *' Eight-Deer,  the  Conqueror"  and  of  **  Lord  Eight- 
Ehecatl"  and  "Lady  Three-Flint."  In  her  closing  remarks  she 
makes  the  statement  that  '  ^  the  Codex  constitutes  a  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  demonstration  of  a  transition  stage  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  native  writing,"  where  the  events  are  portrayed  by  pictorial 
presentation,  and  the  names  of  persons  and  localities  are  definitely 
recorded  by  rebus  signs. 

Mr.  Gordon  finished  his  report  on  "  The  Hieroglyphic  Stairway  at 
Copan,"  and  it  has  been  printed  and  issued  as  the  sixth  and  conclud- 
ing memoir  of  Volume  I  of  the  Peabody  Museum  Memoirs.  This 
volume  has  been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  table  of  contents 
and  a  full  index. 

Mr.  Gordon's  report  is  divided  into  (1)  a  description  of  the  archi- 
tectui*e  of  the  Stairway,  and  (2)  a  study  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  steps.  Mr.  Gordon  has  since  continued  his 
study  of  the  inscription  and  has  published  two  papers  on  the  subject, 
namely,  "  On  the  Interpretation  of  a  certain  group  of  Sculptures  at 
Copan,"  in  the  American  Anthropologist  for  January-March,  1902 ; 
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and  *'  On  the  use  of  Zero  and  Twenty  in  the  Maya  Time  System," 
in  the  same  journal  for  April-June,  1902. 

The  Museum  has  photographs  and  moulds  of  all  the  hieroglyphs 
and  sculptures  on  the  Stairway,  and  wc  are  awaiting  the  time  when 
the  much  needed  large  hall  shall  be  added  to  the  Museum  in  which 
to  exhibit  in  a  suitable  manner  the  casts  of  this  remarkable  series  of 
hieroglyphs,  as  well  as  many  other  casts  of  Central  American  sculp- 
tures obtained  by  the  Museum  expeditions. 

Mr.  Teobert  Maler  has  continued  his  researches  in  the  Usumasinta 
Valley.  The  report  on  his  explorations  at  several  ancient  sites, 
particularly  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Yaxchilan,  is 
now  in  type  and  will  soon  be  issued.  It  will  complete  Volume  II  of 
the  Museum  Memoirs.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Maler  will  make  many  more  interesting  and  important  discoveries  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  mysterious  ruined  cities  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Thompson  has  continued  his  researches  in  Chichen- 
Itza  and  his  special  studies  of  the  sculptures  and  mural  paintings  of 
the  ruined  buildings  of  Yucatan.  He  has  sent  us  plans  of  structures, 
photographs  and  moulds  of  sculptui*es  and  copies  of  mural  paintings 
which  we  hope  soon  to  publish.  Mr.  Thompson's  special  work  is 
still  at  Chichen-Itza,  where  he  is  continually  making  new  discoveries 
of  great  interest. 

In  connection  with  the  researches  in  Yucatan  the  Museum  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Adele  Breton  for  coloring  several  of  the 
folio  plates  in  Maudslay's  volume  from  her  copies  of  the  colored 
sculptures  at  Chichen-Itza.  Miss  Breton  is  an  English  lady  who  has 
for  several  years  been  travelling  in  Mexico  in  order  to  study  the 
ruins ;  and  probably  no  one  person  has  seen  more  of  these  ancient 
ruins  than  she.  An  excellent  artist,  she  has  made  many  sketches  of 
the  ruins  and  sculptures  and  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  and  to  the  coloring  of  sculptures  in  Yucatan. 
We  have  thus  secured  by  her  kindness  the  correct  coloring  of  many 
of  the  sculptures  of  Chichen-Itza,  of  which  we  have  casts,  and  are 
thus  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  color  in  the  ancient  art  of 
the  people. 

The  Museum  has  secured  by  purchase,  through  the  gift  of  Miss 
Mary  L.  Ware,  two  ancient  manuscripts  of  special  interest.  One  of 
these  is  a  pictographic  rendering  of  Catholic  teachings  to  the  Mayas ; 
and  the  other  is  a  manuscript  going  back  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
partly  in  Maya  and  partly  in  Spanish,  in  which  is  given  a  genealogi- 
cal tree  of  the  Tutul  Xius,  the  royal  family  reigning  in  Yucatan 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
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Mr.  A.  M.  Tozzer,  a  gradaate  student  Id  the  division  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  after  his  retorn  from  the  Navajo  coun- 
try, prepared  an  account  of  the  nine  days'  ceremony  of  the  Night 
Chant,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  through  aU  its 
phases.  He  has  made  for  the  Museum  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
singular  sand-paintings  that  was  used  during  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  sand-paintings 
which  Mr.  Tozzer  saw  made  by  the  Indians,  and  which  he  copied 
in  detail,  pi*oves  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  sand-painting  that 
Dr.  Washington  Matthews  copied  during  the  performance  of  this 
same  ceremony,  over  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
Navajo  country.  In  both  instances  the  painting  was  made  by  the 
Indian  medicine-man  and  his  assistants,  entirely  from  memory; 
and  yet,  over  twenty  years  later,  two  hundred  miles  away  from 
where  Dr.  Matthews'  painting  was  made,  the  complicated  figures 
requii*ed  for  this  particular  part  of  the  ceremony  —  and  there  are 
several  distinct  sand-paintings  executed  during  the  nine  days  and 
nights  —  were  reproduced  in  every  detail  of  form  and  color  by  a 
different  set  of  Navajos.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
persistence  of  the  details  of  a  ceremonial  which  originated  untold 
generations  ago  and  has  probably  occurred  annually  for  centuries 
without  deviation  in  the  essential  parts  of  its  impressive  performance. 

An  evidence  of  the  increased  interest  in  American  research  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Fellowship  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America.  Mr.  Tozzer  was  appointed  to  this  Fellowship  in  December, 
1901,  and  shortly  after  the  appointment  he  started  for  Yucatan  where 
he  remained  until  April.  His  plan  is  to  study  the  Maya  people  and 
their  language,  with  the  hope  that  by  such  a  course  of  research  some 
clue  may  yet  be  found,  among  the  Mayas  or  related  peoples,  to  the 
ancient  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Mr.  Tozzer  is  to  return  to  Yucatan  to  continue  his  researches 
during  the  coming  winter. 

My  own  time  has  been  so  taken  up  with  duties  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  and  at  the  American  Museum  in  New  York,  in 
preparing  for  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists,  that  I  was 
not  able  to  take  the  field  in  person  during  the  past  season.  Mr. 
Willoughby's  illness  prevented  him  from  making  an  exploration  that 
we  had  planned,  and  this  had  to  be  postponed  to  another  season. 
I  was  able,  however,  to  send  Mr.  D.  I.  Bushnell,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Farabee  to  make  an  exploration  of  an  important  site  in  Missouri. 
This  expedition  was  earned  on  jointly  for  the  Peabody  Museum  and 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
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was  made  possible  on  the  part  of  the  Museum  by  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Moore,  and  by  the  generous  patronage  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  California.  This  expedi- 
tion has  been  successful  in  obtaining  material  from  an  ancient  village 
site  where  pottery  vessels  of  great  size  were  found. 

Mr.  Bushnell,  who  has  joined  our  corps  of  workers,  has  for  several 
years  been  engaged  in  explorations  in  Missouri  as  well  as  farther 
north,  and  he  has  presented  to  the  Museum  a  lai^e  number  of  speci- 
mens of  pottery,  stone  implements  and  other  objects  which  he  obtained 
during  his  former  explorations.  Among  the  specimens  is  one  of  the 
singular  sculptured  human  foot-prints  on  the  limestone  rock  near  the 
famous  Mastodon  bone-bed  in  Missouri.  The  possession  of  this 
interesting  specimen  is  of  importance  for  further  study  in  con- 
nection with  similar  ^*  foot-prints  "  in  other  parts  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Bushnell  has  prepared  for  the  Museum  an  accurate  model  in 
plaster  of  the  great  group  of  mounds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  known 
as  the  Cahokia  Group,  which  contains  the  largest  earth  mound  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  twelfth  report  of  the  Museum,  I  gave  an 
account  of  this  mound  on  my  return  from  a  visit  to  it  in  1879.  At 
that  time  it  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  but  until  now  it  has 
withstood  the  demands  of  utilitarians ;  and  I  must  again  express  the 
hope,  which  I  have  expressed  before  on  several  occasions,  that  this 
great  monument,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  twelve  acres,  may  be 
preserved  for  all  time.  The  Cahokia  Mound,  as  I  said  in  1879, 
bears  very  nearly  the  same  relation  to  other  mounds  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  as  the  Great  Pyramid  bears  to  other  monuments  of  the 
Nile,  while  its  resemblance  to  the  Teocalli  of  Mexico  makes  it  of 
special  importance  for  our  understanding  of  American  archaeology. 
Mr.  Bushnell's  model  of  the  group  will  aid  in  showing  the  importance 
of  preserving  at  least  a  portion  of  the  group  as  an  Illinois  State  Park 
or  as  a  National  Park. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Farabee,  has 
continued  his  explorations  of  mounds  in  Mississippi,  of  which  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  last  report.  He  has  brought  to  the  Museum 
a  very  interesting  and  important  collection  from  that  little-known 
region. 

The  incomes  of  the  Huntington-Frothingham  - Wolcott  Fund  and 
of  the  Henry  Warren  Fund  were  not  used  during  the  past  year,  as  the 
money  was  reserved  for  archaeological  exploration  that  I  hoped  to 
conduct  in  person.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  incomes  with  those  of 
the  present  year,  to  which  may  be  added  the  income  of  the  new 
fund  of  $5,000  established  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Warren, 
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in  January  last,  will  be  expended  in  archaeological  work  in  the  United 
States.  The  Museum  has  several  vei^  important  collections  from 
the  ancient  mounds  and  village  and  burial  sites  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  but.  there  are  other  regions  which  are  equally  important  in 
order  to  secure  a  representation  of  North  American  archaeology,  and 
this  work  must  be  done  without  delay  as  the  opportunities  for  ex- 
ploration are  rapidly  passing  away. 

Mr.  Farabee  will  soon  publish  the  results  of  his  interesting  investi- 
gations among  the  members  of  a  family  in  Pennsylvania  several  of 
whom  lack  the  normal  number  of  bones  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  By 
the  assistance  of  a  friend  of  the  Museum  I  was  able  to  have  him  visit 
the  family  and  make  a  study  of  this  peculiarity  in  relation  to  its 
bearing  on  hei'edity. 

Early  in  the  spring  I  took  a  party  of  students  in  the  Division  to 
examine  the  singular  system  of  ancient  ditches,  earth  embankments, 
and  stone  walls  in  and  near  the  town  of  Millis  in  this  State.  These 
singular  structures  are  several  miles  in  extent  and  are  of  unknown 
origin.  Several  years  ago  I  made  a  hasty  examination  of  the  place, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  the  walls  and  ditches  as  the  work 
of  the  early  white  settlers,  since  no  purpose  for  such  elaborate  works 
can  be  discovered.  There  is  no  tradition  or  history  to  be  found 
relating  to  them,  except  that  the  '^  oldest  inhabitants"  state  that 
they  were  there  when  their  fathers  settled  in  the  r^ion.  Mr.  George 
A.  Young  of  Millis,  who  has  given  much  time  to  following  out  the 
complicated  system  of  walls  and  ditches  which  pass  over  hills  and 
through  dales,  kindly  accompanied  our  party  and  took  us  to  interesting 
points  for  observation.  The  place  is  worthy  of  extended  investiga- 
tion, and  a  careful  exploration  should  be  made  of  certain  areas  that 
may  have  been  ancient  sites  of  habitation.  A  survey  and  plan  of 
the  whole  complicated  system  should  also  be  made,  that  these  strange 
works,  whether  pi-ehistoric  or  historic,  may  be  fully  understood. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  the  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  has 
completed  her  monograph  on  a  Ponca  Ceremony  which  is  about  to  be 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  During  the  winter  she  gave 
a  lecture  before  the  Har\'ard  Anthropological  Society,  on  '*Totemism 
and  Animism  in  the  light  of  modem  research." 

During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Russell,  the  courses  that  he  would  have 
carried  on  were  given,  in  connection  with  other  courses  in  the  Divi- 
sion, by  Drs.  Wood  and  Dixon,  Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Farabee  and 
myself.  Dr.  Russell,  during  his  absence,  was  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology.  He  made  important  ethnological  and  archaeological 
earches  in  Arizona,  tiie  results  of  which  will  be  published  by  the 
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Bureau.  I  am  glad  to  record  that  he  returned  with  renewed  health 
and  strength  in  time  to  resume  his  regular  class  instruction  for  the 
year  1902-03.  Several  changes  in  the  courses  given  under  this 
Division  of  the  University  have  been  made  for  the  year  1902-03, 
by  which  Drs.  Russell  and  Dixon  offer  two  full  courses  and  four  half 
couraes  open  to  undergraduates.  As  noted  in  former  reports,  the 
name  of  the  Division,  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  in 
which  a  general  course  in  Anthropology  is  given  as  well  as  courses 
in  several  branches  of  Anthropology  —  of  which  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  is  but  one  —  should  be  changed  to  the  more 
explanatory  and  comprehensive  term.  Anthropology.* 

The  recent  activity  of  the  Museum  in  publishing  several  important 
papers,  containing  the  results  of  original  i*esearch,  has  brought  us 
into  a  position  of  equality  with  other  institutions  publishing  memoirs 
and  papera,  and  we  have  limited  the  distribution  of  our  publications 
to  exchanges  for  the  publications  of  other  institutions  and  to  such 
individuals  as  are  engaged  in  similar  special  research  to  whom  we  are 
indebted.  The  publications  of  the  Museum  are  also  for  sale,  and 
several  libraries  and  individuals  are  regular  subscribers  for  all  we 
issue. 

The  total  addition,  for  the  last  college  year,  to  the  Museum  library 
is  131  volumes  and  97  pamphlets.  Among  these  are  several  impor- 
tant and  valuable  volumes  presented  by  Messrs.  C.  P.  Bowditch  and 
Clarence  B.  Moore  and  the  Duke  of  Loubat.  The  Zoological  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  Museum  has  transferred  additional  volumes 
to  our  library  during  the  year.  There  are  now  in  the  library  5,477 
volumes  and  pamphlets  in  tiie  various  branches  of  anthropolc^y. 

In  addition  to  the  money  contributed  by  Mr.  Bowditch  and  Mr. 
Salisbury,  and  received  by  Mr.  Bowditch  from  several  other  patrons, 
for  research  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  for  the  publication 
of  thesj  Memoirs,  —  a  fund  which  is  managed  by  a  special  committee 
and  does  not  appear  on  the  Treasurer's  books,  —  we  have  received 
the  gift  of  $500  from  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  for  exploration  in  the 
United  States ;  an  anonymous  gift  of  $100 ;  two  annual  gifts  of  $25 
each  from  Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies ;  the  gift  of  $500  from  Miss  Mary  L. 
Ware,  toward  the  payment  of  a  salary ;  and  the  gift  of  $9  from 
Dr.  R.  B.  Dixon,  for  binding  certain  periodicals  which  are  needed 
for  reference  by  the  students. 

For  gifts  which  have  added  especially  to  the  importance  of  the 
collections,  we  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Greorge  Linder  and  her  brother, 

*  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  since  this  report  was  written  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  has  voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  Dirision  to  Anthropology. 
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Mr.  Lewis  H.  Farlow,  of  Boston,  for  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  baskets  from  many  Indian  tribes.  The  collection  given  by  Mrs. 
Linder  was  chiefly  brought  together  when  she  was  in  California  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  contains  many  flne  old  baskets  made  by  the 
Porno  and  Ukiah  Indians,  whose  old  work  ranks  with  the  best  basket- 
making  in  the  world.  Several  of  these  baskets  are  ornamented  by 
the  interbraiding  of  brilliant  feathers  and  with  pendants  of  abelone 
shell.  There  are  also  in  the  lot  rare  old  examples  of  basketry  of  the 
Tulare,  Maidu,  Mono,  and  Pima  Indians  of  California  and  Arizona; 
also  of  the  Alaskan  and  Thompson  River  Indians.  Mr.  Farlow's 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  equally  valuable  baskets  from  widely 
distributed  tribes  comprises  several  specimens  of  the  rare  old  grass 
baskets  of  the  Aleuts ;  cedar  root  baskets  from  Alaska ;  a  remark- 
ably fine  lot  of  storage  and  carrying  baskets  of  the  Lillooet  and 
Thompson  River  Indians;  berry  and  burden  baskets  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Indians  and  of  other  tribes  in  Washington  and  Oregon;  a 
finely  made  feathered  sun  basket  from  the  Ukiah  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia; feathered  treasure  baskets  from  the  Pomos;  gambling 
placques  with  full  sets  of  dice  from  the  I'ulare  and  Washo  Indians, 
basket  bowls,  water  can-iers,  sifting  trays,  and  burden  baskets 
from  several  tribes ;  basket  cradles  from  the  Pomos,  and  a  series  of 
baskets  from  the  Pimas,  Apaches,  Utes,  and  Navajos.  These  two 
collections  comprise  a  lot  of  old  and  rare  basketry  that  could  not 
now  be  secured  from  the  Indians,  and  when  these  baskets  are  placed 
with  other  objects  from  the  several  tribes  they  will  greatly  enhance 
the  importance  of  our  ethnological  exhibits.  Mrs.  Linder  has  also 
given  to  the  Museum  a  beautifully  beaded  Siouan  garment. 

From  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  we  have  received  an  instructive 
collection  secured  by  Drs.  Dorsey  and  Phillips  from  the  prehistoric 
flint  quarry  at  Mill  Creek,  III.  This  collection  of  quarry  material  is 
a  duplicate  of  one  made  for  the  Chicago  Museum  to  illustrate  the 
manufacture  of  the  large  flint  implements  commonly  regarded  as 
agricultural. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  has  sent  to  us  from  Trenton  a  series  of  Indian 
potsherds  illustrating  experiments  on  the  changes  that  take  place  by 
submitting  the  pottery  to  difl'erent  degrees  of  heat. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Whipple  has  given  a  long  copper  bead  found  in  an 
Indian  grave  near  Fall  River,  which  is  of  interest  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  so-called  armor  found  with  a  skeleton  near  Fall  River  many 
years  ago,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  former  report. 

Miss  A.  L.  Alger  of  Boston  has  presented  several  specimens  of 
pottery  vessels,  figures,  and  whistles  from  Honduras.     Dr.  L.  C. 
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Jones  of  Maiden  has  given  several  terra-cotta  objects  from  Egypt  and 
Mexico. 

From  Mr.  L.  Bradley  we  have  received  two  objects  of  stone  from 
eastern  Massacbasetts ;  from  the  Boston  Maseum  of  Fine  Arts,  a 
stone  pestle  and  several  terra-cottas  from  Honduras;  from  Mrs. 
Mary  £.  S.  Stevens  of  Cambridge,  a  tracing  of  a  rock  carving 
on  a  cliff  at  San  Jacinto,  Cal. ;  from  Miss  Margarette  W.  Brooks, 
the  specimens  of  fish-books  made  of  bone  which  she  found  several 
years  ago  in  a  shell-heap  near  Narragansett  Pier;  from  Mr.  R.  M. 
Groode,  an  ornamented  implement  made  of  bone  from  a  cliff-house  at 
Oak  Creek,  Arizona. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  collection  presented  by 
Mr.  D.  I.  Bnshnell,  Jr.,  from  mounds  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
and  I  have  to  record  also  as  gifts  from  him,  an  Eskimo  kayak  with 
full  sealing  outfit  from  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  a  beamer  and  scraper 
of  hafted  stones  used  in  modem  times  for  dressing  skins  near 
Florence,  Italy. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  who  has  invariably  remembered  the 
Museum  when  on  his  archaeological  expeditions,  sent  us  one  of 
the  singular  compound  pottery  vessels  with  five  compartments  of 
which  he  secured  several  of  varying  forms  during  his  explorations 
near  Apalachieola,  Fla.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Moore  a  copy 
of  his  report  on  this  most  recent  of  his  explorations.  Mr.  Moore 
was  so  fortunate  in  this  exploration  as  to  find  a  large  group  of  pottery 
vessels  of  entirely  new  forms.  In  fact,  so  many  new  forms  were  dis- 
covered that  it  seems  almost  like  a  distinct  phase  of  culture  that  he 
has  discovered.  Mr.  Moore  has  also  sent  us  five  casts  of  interesting 
and  rare  types  of  stone  implements  found  during  this  exploration. 
He  has  also  given  us  specimens  of  charred  cloth  found  in  the  Van 
Meter  Mound  in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  in  1894. 

Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  during  his  recent  expedition  to  the  Maldive 
Islands,  collected  a  representative  ethnological  collection,  including 
garments,  mats,  ornaments,  utensils,  implements,  weapons,  and 
games,  and  has  presented  it  to  the  Museum  as  an  addition  to  our 
ethnological  exhibit,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  increase  when  on 
his  various  expeditions. 

The  numerous  additions  to  the  collections  have  been  catalogued 
and  cared  for  by  Mr.  Willoughby.  The  series  of  photographs, 
grouped  in  frames  on  the  walls  of  the  Warren  Ethnological  Gal- 
lery, illustrating  the  various  peoples,  their  customs  and  habitations, 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Willoughby  and  forms  an  admirable  and 
instructive  adjunct  to  the  collections  in  the  gallery  which  illustrate 
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the  arts  and  oustoms  of  the  several  peoples.  He  has  also  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  arrangement  and  labelling  of  the  collections 
on  exhibition.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  arrange  the  valuable 
and  numerous  collections  in  the  strictly  ethnographical  manner — 
which  must  always  be  the  predominating  principle  of  arrangement 
—  or  to  make  certain  special  iUustrative  exhibits,  which  I  have  long 
had  in  mind,  until  the  completion  of  the  Museum  building  gives  the 
room  so  much  needed.  $150,000  is  required  for  this  addition  to  the 
building  which  would  complete  the  quadrangle  of  the  University 
Museum  and  thus  bring  its  several  departments  into  closer  contact. 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 
Feahody  ProftM9or  tmd  Curaior  of  the  Mustum. 


THE  SEMITIC  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  President  op  the  Unitersitt:  — 

Sir,  —  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Semitic 
Museum  has  now  been  completed.  The  structure  is  spacious  and 
convenient,  and  combines  in  a  pleasing  way  solidity  with  sobriety. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  including  furniture  and  cases,  has  been 
about  $80,000.  This  represents  gifts  amounting  to  $76,000  from 
our  generous  patron,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Esq.,  and  accrued  interest  of 
about  $4,000.  The  building  is  strictly  fire-proof.  May  it  stand  for 
many  generations,  a  beautiful  memorial  to  the  wisdom  and  philan- 
thropy of  its  founder ! 

The  ground  floor  of  the  Museum  contains  three  lecture  rooms  and 
the  library.  The  lecture  rooms,  seating  12,  50,  and  165  persons 
respectively,  are  unusually  comfortable.  They  furnish  ample  accom- 
modation for  all  the  Semitic  courses  of  instruction,  and  will  no  doubt 
by  degrees  prove  attractive  to  instructors  in  other  departments. 
In  the  summer  of  1902  the  large  lecture  room  was  used  by  the 
Summer  School  of  Theology,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  Curator's  room,  and  an  exhibition 
room  about  80  X  50  feet.  The  latter  is  the  Assyrian  room,  and  in 
it  will  be  exhibited  the  casts  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Hittite 
bas-reliefs  and  monuments,  also  the  seals  and  other  original  objects 
of  Babylonian- Assyrian  origin.  There  are  four  wall  cases,  each 
about  38  feet  long,  and  six  other  cases  20  feet  long,  the  latter 
divided  lengthwise  by  partitions,  thus  making  two  of  each.  The 
casts,  which  almost  fill  these  cases,  represent  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting monuments  in  the  Museums  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Constantinople. 

In  the  Assyrian  room  are  also  four  table  cases,  about  10^  X  5  feet, 
with  cupboards  underneath.  In  these  cases  will  be  exhibited  the 
small  Assyrian-Babylonian  objects,  mainly  originals,  in  clay  and 
stone,  especially  the  inscribed  tablets  and  the  cylinder  seals.  In 
this  room  will  also  be  placed  the  separate  cases  containing  indi- 
vidual objects  in  the  round.  Two  of  these  pieces  are  so  large 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  them  on  the  top  floor  or  in  one 
of  the  halls. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  small  room  which  for  the  present  will  be 
used  as  a  working  room,  but  which  may  hereafter  be   used   for 
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exhibits.  Here  is  also  the  Palestinian  room,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  Assyrian  room  below.  To  accommodate  tall  objects 
and  for  better  lighting,  the  middle  portion  of  the  ceiling  has  been 
made  higher  than  the  rest,  and  provided  with  a  sky-light.  The 
general  arrangement  of  cases  is  the  same  as  in  the  Assyrian  room, 
though  the  double  cases  are  not  so  long.  There  are  about  enough  fcft 
immediate  needs  and  space  for  more  when  the  need  arises. 

This  room  will  contain  the  objects  from  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Persia.  From  Arabia  we  have  manuscripts, 
inscribed  stones,  and  Bedouin  objects ;  from  Phoenicia,  inscriptions 
and  glass  vases ;  from  Syria,  geolc^ical  specimens,  glass  vases,  and 
Bedouin  objects ;  from  Persia,  casts  of  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions. 
Of  Egyptian  objects  we  have  a  considerable  number  acquired  by  gift 
and  by  purchase,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  num- 
bers deposited  with  us  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale.  We  have  also  on 
deposit  some  fine  scarabs  and  beads  which  are  part  of  a  large  col- 
lection. The  owner  offers  the  collection  for  sale,  and  we  should  be 
fortunate  if  some  friend  would  buy  it  for  the  Museum. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  room  will  be  the  objects  from  Palestine. 
In  addition  to  the  several  collections  acquired  by  purchase  at  various 
times,  we  have  the  considerable  collection  bought  in  1898  from  Dr. 
Selah  Merrill  by  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  objects  illustrate  both  ancient  and  modem  Palestine.  Ancient 
Palestine  is  represented  by  pottery,  glassware,  and  coins ;  modem 
Palestine  by  manuscripts,  pottery,  costumes,  utensils,  jewelry,  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  specimens  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  geology  of 
the  land. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  arranging  the  collections  may  be  com- 
pleted early  in  the  year  1903,  after  which  the  Museum  will  be  open 
to  the  public.  All  the  material  illustrates  the  instraction  given  in  the 
department,  some  of  it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  original  study,  and 
much  of  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  visitor. 

Of  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Erom  Mr.  A.  M.  Lytbgoe,  *92,  a  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiques ;  from  Simaika  Bey,  of  Cairo,  a  manuscript  of  the  Coptic 
New  Testament;  from  Theodore  M.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Newport,  from 
whom  a  gift  was  announced  in  my  last  report,  two  Egyptian  mummy- 
cases,  also  a  canopic  jar  and  other  objects  from  his  excavations  in 
the  Valley  of  the  "Tombs  of  the  Kings";  from  Gray  Hill,  Esq., 
of  Jerusalem,  a  small  stone  sarcophagus,  a  clay  lamp,  and  portions  of 
a  stone  bust;  from  J.  Paulus,  E^.,  of  Jerusalem,  entomolc^cal 
specimens;  from  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Jerasalem,  a 
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collection  of  modem  pottery,  some  thirty  models  in  stone,  and  several 
dozen  antique  lamps  in  clay ;  from  the  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
Beirut,  through  Professor  A.  E.  Day,  a  case  of  the  rocks  and  fossils 
of  Lebanon.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  all  these  benefactors,  and  also  to 
Baron  von  Bissing,  J.  E.  Quibell,  Esq.,  and  Simaika  Bey,  for  valu- 
able aid  in  connection  with  purchases  made  in  Cairo.  It  is  also  a 
pleasure  to  state  that  Dr.  Reisner  intends,  with  Mrs.  Hearst's 
approval,  to  send  us  a  collection  of  pottery  from  his  excavations 
in  Upper  Egypt. 

The  acquisitions  of  the  year  by  purchase  include  Arabic  manu- 
scripts from  London  and  Cairo;  Assyrian  casts  from  the  British 
Museum;  photographs  from  Rome  and  Luxor;  musical  instru- 
ments in  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  inscribed  stones,  bronze  statuettes, 
a  funeral  boat,  and  ritual  utensils  in  Egypt;  and  in  Palestine, 
Beirut,  and  Damascus  a  great  variety  of  objects  in  glass,  pottery, 
clay,  wood,  copper,  silver,  and  woven  stuffs,  illustrating  both  ancient 
and  modern  life.  I  brought  home  also  some  five  hundred  photo- 
graphs taken  during  my  stay  of  five  months  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  Syria. 

The  cost  of  the  objects  bought  was  about  $5,500.  Payments  were 
made  from  the  moneys  contributed  in  1899.  Some  $13,000  of  that 
contribution  still  remains  for  further  purchases.  Negotiations  now 
in  progress  may  reduce  this  sum  by  about  $2,000. 

My  recent  visit  to  European  museums  and  to  the  Orient  has 
deepened  the  conviction  that  our  future  growth  by  methods  hitherto 
pursued  must  be  slow.  As  to  casts,  we  have  nearly  reached  the 
limit.  Most  of  the  Semitic  antiques  offered  for  sale  are  bought  up 
by  tourists,  private  collectors,  and  the  museums  of  Europe,  while 
the  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  has  greatly  increased  the 
market  price.  Furthermore,  the  difficulty  of  getting  information 
as  to  provenance  and  circumstances  of  discovery  is  a  serious 
drawback  in  regard  to  antiques  acquired  by  purchase.  The  only 
satisfactory  way  to  obtain  such  objects  is  to  dig  them  out  of  the 
ground. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  urge  again,  as  I  did  a  year  ago,  that  we 
ought  to  enter  the  field  of  exploration,  and  I  refer  once  more  to  what 
others  are  doing.  The  Germans  are  displaying  extraordinary  activity 
under  imperial  and  parliamentary  patronage,  and  no  less  active  in 
our  own  country  are  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  California. 
The  excavations  carried  on  in  Babylonia  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, resulting  in  so  much  renown  to  that  institution  and  in  great 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity,  have  been  supported  chiefly 
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by  a  few  friends  of  the  University  in  Philadelphia,  while  the  success- 
ful  work  in  upper  I^pt,  conducted  by  two  sons  of  Hai*yard,  G.  A. 
Reisner  and  A.  M.  Lythgoe,  for  the  Univeraity  of  California,  is  paid 
for  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst.  The  latter  undertaking,  now  in  its 
fourth  year,  has  cost  some  $10,000  annually,  and  is  so  satisfac- 
tory that  Mra.  Hearst  is  planning  to  continue  it  on  a  lai^er  scale. 

In  Palestine  the  English  and  the  Austrians  have  been  digging  this 
year,  and  the  Germans  are  preparing  to  do  the  same.  The  English 
work  at  Gezer,  begun  last  June,  gives  promise  of  results  of  unusual 
value.  The  Germans  have  also  done  important  excavation  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  and  ai*e  now  engaged  in  exploring  the 
palaces  and  Temples  of  Babylon. 

The  times  are  ripe,  and  we  may  now  accomplish  what  in  a  few 
more  years  will  be  impossible.  Professor  Maspero,  director  of  the 
Cairo  Museum,  estimates  that  in  twenty-five  years,  at  the  present 
rate,  the  work  of  discovery  in  E^ypt  will  be  over.  The  promising 
sites  in  Palestine  are  not  numerous  and  are  gradually  growing  fewer. 
Even  in  Babylonia  the  store  of  tablets  and  antiques  is  not  inex- 
haustible. 

These  three  fields,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Babylonia,  ofifer  great 
attractions.  The  advantage  of  Egypt  is  that  the  explorer  enjoys 
every  facility,  and  that  valuable  discoveries  are  inevitable.  A  dis- 
tinct and  important  branch  of  the  work  here  is  the  recovery  of  Greek 
papyri  from  the  Fayoum.  These  papyri,  chiefly  from  the  Ptolemaic 
era,  are  of  consequence  to  classic  and  Semitic  students  no  less  than 
to  Egyptologists.  Many  hundreds  of  them  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  by  the  Hearst  Expedition.  The 
discovery  this  year  by  the  Geiman  ''Orient  GeseUschaft "  of  a  copy, 
written  in  the  4th  century  b.c,  of  a  work  by  the  lost  Greek  poet, 
Timotheos,  encourages  the  hope  of  finding  in  Egypt  very  ancient 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Work  in  the  Delta  is  much  to  be  desired, 
as  it  would  surely  give  new  light  on  the  times  when  multitudes  of 
Jews  were  settled  there  two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  number  and  variety  of  objects  awaiting  discovery  we  can- 
not expect  Palestine  to  be  as  fruitful  as  Egypt,  but  everything  found 
in  the  Holy  Land  will  have  a  special  value  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  Hebrew  history  and  in  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  greatest  mines  for  Semitic  antiques  is,  of  course, 
Babylonia,  and  the  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  spent  in  the 
exploration  of  this  land  seem  insignificant  in  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  results  achieved. 
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Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  our  friends  will  provide  the  Museam 
with  the  means  of  bearing  a  part  in  this  great  work  of  oriental 
research?  The  most  satisfactory  provision  woald  be  an  endow- 
ment, the  income  of  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  But  until  we  have  such  endowment  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  special  contributions.  If  we  could  have  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a  three  or  a  five  years'  campaign, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  result  would  justify  the 
wisdom  of  the  expenditure. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator. 


THE  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Univebsity  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  for  the  year  1901-02. 

Our  accessions  for  the  year  are  as  follows:  From  Mr.  E.  W. 
Forbes,  '95,  as  an  indefinite  loan,  a  view  of  the  Simplon  in  water- 
color  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  a  large  panel  in  tempera,  representing 
St.  Jerome  and  two  other  figures,  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi ;  a  panel. 
Madonna  and  Child,  bearing  the  signature  of  John  Bellini ;  a  small 
marble  relief  of  later  Greek  workmanship,  representing  a  horse  and 
rider,  and  a  Greek  marble  statue  of  Narcissus.  From  Mr.  Jamea 
Loeb,  *88,  as  an  indefinite  loan,  forty-two  objects  of  Ancient  Greek 
and  Egyptian  Art  in  bronze,  terra-cotta,  and  gold,  and  two  objects 
of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  Art  respectively,  all  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  W.  H.  Forman,  Esq.,  of  Pippbrook,  near  Dorking,  England, 
comprising  nineteen  small  bronze  figures  including  those  of  Heracles, 
Aphrodite,  Hermes,  Eros,  and  others,  and  two  glass  cinerary  urns. 
Several  Amphorae,  and  other  Greek  vases,  and  a  number  of  gold 
ornaments  and  engraved  stones.  From  Mr.  Charles  Fairfax  Murray 
of  London,  three  Greek  vases,  and  eight  drawings  by  Sir  Edward 
Burue  Jones.  From  Professor  C.  E.  Norton,  an  ancient  glass  bottle, 
and  an  ancient  teiTa-cotta  figure ;  and  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  cast  of  the  head  of  a  youth  from  a 
Greek  work  in  sculpture  in  the  supposed  style  of  Scopas. 

To  the  Gray  Collection  of  prints  have  been  added  ten  prints  of 
Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  in  the  etched  state  as  follows :  Inverary 
Castle,  Jason,  Hindoo  Worshiper,  Lauffenboni^h,  Kirkstall  Crypt, 
Hedging  and  Ditching,  River  Wye,  Solitude,  Glaucus  and  Scylla, 
Sheep- Washing,  and  two  plates  of  the  same  series  in  the  mezzotint 
state,  the  Hindoo  Worshiper  (a  first  state),  and  the  Dumbarton 
(this  last  is  the  property  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  deposited 
in  the  Gray  Collection).  We  have  also  acquired  for  this  collection 
a  print  from  a  niello  plate  by  an  unknown  Italian  engraver  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  print  from  Diirer's  engraving  called  the  Ravisher, 
the  complete  work  (first  edition)  by  Richard  Earlom  after  the  Liber 
Veritatis  of  Claude  I^rrain,  comprising  three  hundred  plates  in  etch- 
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ing  and  mezzotint ;  and,  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Wendell  P.  Garrison, 
'61,  an  illustrated  pamphlet  by  himself  entitled  Holbein  and  John 
Bewick,  together  with  a  series  of  reproductions  of  several  of  the 
original  drawings  by  Holbein  for  his  well-known  Dance  of  Death, 
of  the  corresponding  wood-cuts  of  the  Lyons  Edition  of  1538,  and 
of  wood-cuts  by  John  Bewick. 

To  the  Randall  Collection  has  been  added  a  print  from  a  metal 
engraving  by  Vitale,  a  gift  from  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bergen. 

To  the  library  of  the  print  department,  by  purchase  from  the 
income^  of  the  Randall  Fund,  the  following  works :  A  Chronological 
Catalogue  of  the  Engravings,  Dry-Points,  and  Etchings  of  Albert 
Dtirer,  by  S.  R.  Koehler ;  Traits  historique  et  pratique  de  la  gravure 
dans  1'  £cole  de  Rubens,  by  Henri  Hymans ;  a  Treatise  on  Wood 
Engraving  by  Jackson  and  Chatto ;  Whistler's  Etchings,  a  Study 
and  a  Catalogue,  by  Frederick  Wedmore,  and,  by  transfer  from  the 
College  Library,  Catalogue  Sommaire  des  gravures  et  lithc^raphies 
composant  la  reserve  (of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris)  by 
Francois  Courbain. 

We  have  purchased  two  hundred  phototype  reproductions  of  draw- 
ings by  Rembrandt,  but  our  resources  have  been  so  small  that  we 
could  make  practically  no  other  additions  to  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, only  twelve  having  been  purchased  during  the  year,  and 
seven  others  were  acquired  by  gift :  three  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane, 
two  from  the  Soule  Art  Company  of  Boston,  one  from  Mr.  J.  G. 
Kitchell,  and  one  from  an  anonymous  giver. 

To  the  collection  of  slides  217  additions  were  made,  comprising 
illustrations  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  and  architecture,  Assy- 
rian art,  Greco-Roman  painting.  Mediaeval  German,  English,  and 
French  architecture,  Italian  and  French  architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance, Modern  Egyptian  and  English  architecture,  and  Italian, 
English,  Flemish,  and  Grerman  painting.  Eleven  of  these  were 
gifts  from  Rev.  Geoi^e  Hodges,  and  five  were  given  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Dawkins. 

To  the  library  of  the  Museum  the  following  works  were  added : 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  3  vols., 
and  Early  Flemish  Painters,  1  vol.,  Investigations  at  Assos  (Expe- 
dition of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America) ,  Part  I,  a  gift  from 
Mr.  Learned  Hand,  '93,  Catalogue  of  Sculpture  in  the  Department 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  2  vols.,  Lafenestre 
and  Richtenbei^er,  La  Peinture  en  Europe — La  B^lgique,  Florence, 
La  Hollande,  Venise,  4  vols.,  and  Sterling's  Annals  of  Artists  in 
Spain,  4  vols. 
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Our  new  acquisitions  of  original  works  of  art  are  again  all  of  high 
class.  The  water-color  drawing  by  Turner  is  a  fine  and  character- 
istic example  of  his  mature  style,  and  by  hanging  with  it  a  small  early 
drawing  (belonging  to  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts),  and  a  superb 
one  of  his  middle  period  (loaned  by  Mr.  Francis  Bullard,  '86,  of 
Boston),  we  were  able  to  give  an  instructive  synoptical  illustration  of 
the  development  of  Turner's  genius.  These  drawings,  together  with 
the  prints  of  the  Liber  Studionim  in  the  Gray  Collection,  and  the 
larger  works  in  oil  color  lately  acquired  by  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  at  first  h|ind  the 
artistic  powers  of  this  great  modern  master,  such  as  has  not  before 
existed  in  this  counti^.  The  Lippi  and  the  Bellini  panels  are  good 
examples  of  the  schools  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  both 
are  in  excellent  condition,  while  the  marble  statue  of  Narcissus  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  beautiful  Meleager  and  Aphrodite  before 
acquired.  The  figure,  like  most  others  of  Greek  antiquity  that  have 
lately  been  brought  to  light,  is  badly  injured  by  the  loss  of  important 
parts.  The  nose,  both  legs  below  the  knees,  the  right  arm  below 
the  shoulder,  and  the  left  arm  above  the  elbow  are  gone ;  but  the 
fragment  which  remains  is  superb.  The  right  arm  was  bent  with 
the  hand  resting  on  the  hip,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon  the 
right  leg,  and  the  left  aim  rested  on  some  suppoit  raising  the  left 
shoulder  toward  which  the  head  is  inclined.  The  pose  is  graceful, 
the  anatomical  development  moderate,  and  the  modelling  large  and 
fine  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  objects  of  the  Loeb  Collection  of  bronzes,  vases,  and  orna- 
ments are  of  equally  high  character.  Obtainable  Greek  bronzes  are 
very  rare,  and  very  costly,  and  this  series  will  develop  our  working 
Museum  in  a  new  direction,  while  the  vases  of  this  collection  are  an 
important  addition  to  our  former  acquisitions  in  this  class  of  objects. 

In  making  additions  to  the  print  collections  we  endeavor  primarily 
to  fill  the  most  important  gaps  in  the  class  of  original  works,  that  is, 
engravings  by  artists  executing  their  own  designs  on  wood  and  on 
metal  —  chiefiy  early  German  and  Italian  engravers,  and  modem 
masters  like  Rembrandt  and  Turner.  Since  the  prints  were  returned 
to  us  from  Boston  we  have  been  able  to  use  but  a  small  part  of  the 
income  of  the  Gray  and  Randall  funds  for  new  accessions,  as  a  large 
part  of  this  income  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  cataloguing 
and  administration.  We  have,  however,  acquired  a  few  valuable 
prints  of  both  early  and  modem  works.  The  series  which  we  have 
chiefly  enriched  is  that  of  Turner's  Liber  Studionun.  Of  these 
unrivalled  examples  of  modem  landscape  delineation  we  had,  when 
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the  Gray  Collection  came  into  oar  hands,  only  the  greater  part  of  the 
published  plates  in  the  mezzotint  state.  To  these  several  additions 
have  been  made,  and  one  important  print  of  the  unpublished  series 
has  been  acquired.  But  of  the  seventy  plates  from  which  a  few 
impressions  were  taken  in  the  etched  state,  not  one  print  was  yet 
included.  We  have  since  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
secure  as  many  of  these  etchings  as  we  could,  and  the  ten  prints 
acquired  during  the  past  year  bring  the  whole  number  in  our  collec- 
tion up  to  twenty-eight,  which  includes  some  of  the  finest  subjects 
of  the  series.  The  etchings  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  are  unique  in 
character,  and  of  great  value.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  we 
should,  if  possible,  procure  them  all;  but  they  ai*e  very  rare,  and 
very  costly,  and  to  get  them  all  will  probably  take  a  long  time,  if  it 
is  ever  possible. 

Photographs  were  loaned  to  the  Department  of  Architecture,  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Wellesley  College,  and  to  several 
persons  not  connected  with  the  University  250  times,  and  slides  were 
loaned  51  times. 

The  number  of  visits  for  access  to  photographs  was  1,289,  of 
which  1,004  were  by  members  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  print  coUections  for  examination  of 
prints  not  displayed  in  the  wall  cases  was  473,  of  which  402  were  by 
members  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  photographs  catalogued  was  416,  and  the  number 
of  slides  227.  Of  photographs  belonging  to  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  2,389  were  accessioned.  The  attributions  of  paintings  given 
by  the  dealers  in  photographs  are  often  incorrect  and  contradictory, 
and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  correct  them  as  far  as  possible. 
This  is  time-consuming,  and  makes  the  work  of  preparing  our  sub- 
ject lists  slow.  A  subject  list  of  paintings  by  galleries,  filling  863 
sheets,  has  been  made  during  the  year.  The  slide  catalogue,  filling 
29  covers,  is  now  complete  as  far  as  our  accessions  extend. 

During  the  year  489  prints,  and  338  photographs,  of  our  own 
collections  were  mounted  in  our  work-room,  and  work  of  the  same 
kind  was  done  by  us  for  the  Department  of  Aichitecture,  the  College 
Library,  and  a  few  outsiders.  For  this  work  we  have  I'eceived  the 
sum  of  $297.37. 

The  number  of  prints  catalogued  during  the  year  was:  of  the 
Gray  CoUection  (new  accessions)  323,  and  of  the  Randall  Collection 
1,574.  As  explained  in  my  last  report,  the  work  of  cataloguing  the 
prints  is  necessarily  slow,  since  it  calls  for  much  companson  of 
prints,  and  consultation  of  authorities,  and  also  because  the  work  is 
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interrupted  by  the  general  work  of  administration  which  takes  up  a 
great  deal  of  time.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cataloguing  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  photographs. 

The  need  for  a  suitable  gallery  where  our  paintings  can  be  properly 
seen  increases  with  the  growth  of  our  collection.  This  collection 
already  includes  examples  of  the  £arly  Italian  Schools  of  real  im- 
portance, such  as  do  not  as  yet  exist  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and 
it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  these  works  cannot  now  be  seen  in  any 
proper  sense. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Director. 


MINERALOGICAL  MUSEUM  AND  LABORATORIES 
OF  MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  — In  the  new  southwest  comer  of  the  University  Museum  the 
Mineralogical  Department  has  received  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
used  as  an  office  and  laboratory  by  the  Curator,  and  the  joint  use  of 
storage  rooms,  motor  room,  dark  room,  etc.,  in  the  basement.  By 
doors  cut  through  the  wall  these  rooms  connect  directly  with  the 
Mineralogical  Museum.  The  room  formerly  used  as  an  office  has 
been  equipped  as  a  dark  room  for  the  use  of  the  goniometers  and 
optical  apparatus,  and  the  adjacent  larger  room  for  an  advanced 
laboratory. 

The  class  in  Elementary  Mineralogy  in  1901-02  numbered  seventy- 
five,  in  Petrography  twenty^  thus  approaching  the  limits  of  the  lecture- 
room.  Many  additions  to  the  work  material  were  required  for  these 
large  classes,  and  four  new  Bausch  and  Lomb  petrographical  micro- 
scopes were  purchased. 

The  Museum  received  several  gifts  of  minerals,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned :  a  collection  of  uncut  gem  minerals  obtained  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Agassiz  during  his  stay  in  Ceylon,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
Lake  Superior  mohawkite  from  Mr.  Agassiz;  from  Mr.  Heber  M. 
Beadle,  a  box  of  English  minerals  (fiuorite,  sphalerite,  etc.) ;  from 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Lee,  State  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Colorado,  calaver- 
ite  crystals ;  from  Dr.  W.  S.  Bigelow,  quartz  crystals.  Through  the 
good  offices  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Whittle  the  Museum  purchased  two  note- 
worthy new  finds :  one  comprised  the  contents  of  a  granite  druse 
discovered  at  Minot,  Me.,  which  contained  about  two  thousand  loose 
crystals  of  a  superb  purple  apatite,  besides  several  matrix  specimens, 
the  whole  of  which  was  acquired ;  the  other,  a  suite  of  superb  cpidote 
crystals  from  a  new  locality  in  Alaska.  Both  were  occurrences  of 
new  and  type  material  which  was  subsequently  described  in  the  pub- 
lications mentioned  below.  These  important  acquisitions  illustrate 
what  could  be  done  with  an  adequate  endowment  by  taking  advantage 
of  similar  exceptional  opportunities. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  yeai- :  — 

Epidote  from  Alaska.  By  Charles  Palache.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Aria 
and  Set.     (Also  in  German  in  the  Zeit.fur  Krystallographie.) 

Apatite  ifrom  Minot,  Me.  By  J.  E.  Wolff  and  Charles  Palache. 
The  satne  journals. 

Leucite-Tinguaite  from  Beemerville,  N.  J.  By  J.  E.  Wolff.  BuU, 
Mus.  Comp.  ZooL 

JOHN   E.  WOLFF,  Curator. 


RADCLIFFE   COLLEGE. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
Radcliffe  College  daring  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  nomber  of  students  in  actual  attendance  duHng  the  year  was 
456,  as  against  457  during  the  preceding  year. 

Graduate  Students 51 

Seniors 64 

Juniors 58 

Sophomores S9 

Freshmen 78 

Special  Students 116 

Total 456 

At  the  Commencement  in  June,  1902,  seventy-nine  students,  six 
of  whom  had  not  been  in  residence  during  1901-02,  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Ten  students,  who  had  not  been  regis- 
tered as  Seniors,  received  the  degree,  and  one,  who  had  been  so 
registered,  failed  to  receive  it.  Of  the  seventy-nine  successful 
candidates,  two  received  the  degree  summa  cum  laude ;  twenty-two 
received  it  magna  cum  laude;  thirty-four  cum  laude. 

Nineteen  students  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Six  of 
the  nineteen  had  taken  their  first  degree  at  Radcliffe ;  the  others 
represented  the  following  colleges :  Acadia  University,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Colby  College,  University  of  Kansas,  McGill  University, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Ohio  State  University,  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon 

LioY  Allen  Paton,  A.M.»  and 
Ethel  Dench  PrFFER»  A.B. 

Lucy  Allen  Paton,  A.B.  Radcliffe  1892,  A.M.  1894,  Resident 
Graduate  Student  for  four  years,  1896-1900,  took  her  degree  in  the 
special  field  of  Philology.  Her  thesis,  '*  Morgain  la  F^e,"  received 
the  Wilby  Prize  in  1900. 

Ethel  Deiich  Puffer,  A.B.  Smith  1891,  Resident  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Freiburg,  1896-97,  Resident  Graduate  Student, 
1897-98,  took  her  degree  in  the  special  field  of  Psychology.  Her 
thesis  was  "On  Symmetry." 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  by  Radcliffe 
College  for  the  first  time.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  had 
been  completed  by  Miss  Puffer  in  May,  1898,  and  by  Miss  Paton  in 
May,  1900,  as  stated  in  the  Reports  for  those  years.  The  conferring 
of  this  degree  was  the  great  academic  event  of  the  year. 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  in  June,  1902,  in  Cambridge 
and  New  York;  in  Albany,  Bonn  (Germany),  Brookline,  Buffalo, 
Butte  (Mont.),  Cleveland,  Concord  (N.  H.),  Exeter  (N.  H.),  Milton, 
Portland  (Me.),  Springfield,  St.  Paul,  Washington  (Conn.),  Worces- 
ter, and  Youngstown  (O.).  They  were  also  held  in  September  in 
Cambridge.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-three  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination.  Twenty  were  candidates  for  admission 
as  special  students ;  fifty-nine  candidates  took  part  of  the  examination 
or  worked  off  admission  conditions ;  five  candidates  were  examined 
for  advanced  standing ;  one  hundred  and  forty-six  candidates  took 
the  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  ninety  the  Final  Examinations. 
Three  Postponing  candidates  were  rejected.  The  results  of  the 
Final  Examinations  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 

Admitted.  Admitted  "Clear."  Rejected. 

.June 78  44  2 

September _10  _2  0 

Total ~88  46  ~2 

Total  rejected  ...        2 

Eighty-eight  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen  in  1902,  as 
against  one  hundred  and  sixteen  in  1901. 

Fifty-one  Graduate  Students  registered  during  the  year,  thirty-six 
of  whom  were  from  other  colleges.  Twenty-five  students  were 
admitted  to  eleven  full  courses,  and  eighteen  students  to  eight 
half-courses  of  the  *'  Courses  primarily  for  (jraduates  in  Harvard 
University  open  to  competent  students  of  Radcliffe  College." 

Semitic  waa  taken by  four  students. 

Classical  Philology  was  taken by  three  students. 

Government  was  taken  . by  one  student. 

Philosophy  was  taken by  fifteen  students. 

Education  was  taken by  fifteen  students. 

Music  was  taken by  two  students. 

Mathematics  was  taken by  one  student. 

Geology  was  taken by  two  students. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  in  1901-02  was  158J ;  they  were 
offered  by  109  professors  and  instructors  in  Har\'ard  University. 
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The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1901-02  were :  Professors 
Byerly  {Chairman)^  Warren,  Mark,  Wright,  Macvane,  Hall,  von 
Jagemann,  Grandgent,  and  Kittredge,  and  the  President  and  the 
Dean  of  RadcliflPe  College. 

The  opening  of  the  academic  year  was  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Professor  James  B.  Greenough,  an  Associate  of  Radcliffe  College, 
and  from  the  first  a  leader  and  truly  ^'  a  great  part"  in  the  move- 
ment to  which  Radcliffe  College  owes  its  foundation.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Greenough's  rt'signation  from  active  service,  his  Radcliffe 
students  resolved  to  mark  their  grateful  sense  of  what  he  had  been 
to  them  and  to  the  College  by  a  gift  to  the  Radcliffe  Library  of  books 
such  as  he  would  have  chosen,  and  they  have  raised  for  that  purpose 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

At  the  Associates'  Meeting  in  February,  1902,  Miss  Fanny  Pea- 
body  Mason,  of  Boston,  was  elected  an  Associate  of  Radcliffe  College 
without  limit  of  term.  At  the  meeting  in  June,  1902,  Mr.  Arthur 
Astor  Carey,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  colleagues,  resigned  his 
position  as  an  Associate  of  Radcliffe  College. 

The  interest  in  the  health  record  of  college-bred  women  is  so 
general  that  it  may  be  well  to  record  here  a  striking  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  statistics  of  Radcliffe  College.  Up  to  December  30, 
1901,  Radcliffe  College  had  not  lost  a  graduate.  Of  the  415  women 
who  had  taken  their  A.B.  degree  or  certificate  between  June,  1888, 
and  June,  1901,  the  first  loss  was  by  the  death  of  Katharine  K. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  George  F.  Swain,  A.B.  1890.  This  first  death  has 
been  followed  in  swift  succession  by  two  others :  Clara  Pomeroy 
Folsom  (A.B.  1897)  died  March  20,  1902;  Alberta  Virginia  Scott 
(A.B.  1898)  died  August  30,  1902. 

Bertram  Hall,  our  hall  of  residence,  was  not  ready  for  occupation 
until  the  18th  of  November,  when  the  students  took  up  their  resi- 
dence. The  house  was  formally  opened  on  the  22d  of  January. 
From  the  first  day  the  hall  has  amply  fulfilled  the  desire  of  the 
founder,  that  her  gift  should  add  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  students  and  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  College. 
The  house-warming  was  the  first  of  many  occasions  on  which  the 
hall  served  the  secondary  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  by 
affording  opportunity  and  a  proper  setting  for  the  hospitalities  of 
the  CoUege.  The  beautiful  building,  with  the  delightful  prosp»ect 
on  which  it  looks,  is  already  reckoned  as  one  of  the  attractions  of 
Cambridge  to  the  stranger^  and,  a  matter  of  far  greater  importance, 
it  has  met  the  kindly  and  generous  approval  of  its  neighbors  in  the 
widest  sense,  who  have  proved  themselves  its  friends. 
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On  the  opening  day  the  first  step  towards  the  building  of  a  second 
dormitory  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Emmerton,  of  Salem,  who  offered  to 
give  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  that  object.  This  project  appeals  directly 
to  the  graduates  and  friends  at  a  distance,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Dean  that  it  may  be  primarily  intended  for  graduate  and  older  special 
students.  To  come  into  touch  with  the  highest  scholarship,  and  to 
attain  modem  ideals  of  equipment,  a  woman  whose  vocation  is  study 
must  come  to  a  great  university,  and  for  such  students  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  Radcliffe  College  are  incomparable.  The  affilia- 
tion of  the  CoUege  to  Harvard  University,  with  all  that  it  implies, 
the  independence  of  Radcliffe  as  a  College,  the  intellectual  and  social 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  the  kindling  energies  and  purposes  of  the 
present  mark  the  atmosphere  of  Cambridge  and  give  a  stimulus  and 
an  environment  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  has 
not  been  large.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
number  of  advanced  students  should  always  be  small,  and  that  fewer 
women  than  men  should  be  able  to  prolong  their  years  of  study. 
This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  in  view  of  the  need  for  highly 
educated  men  and  women.  One  of  the  causes  suggested  for  the 
slow  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  the  graduate  students  is 
the  supposed  precariousness  of  the  relation  between  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege and  Harvard  University.  This  suggestion  will  hardly  seem 
worth  considering  to  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of 
Radcliffe  since  its  organization  as  a  college.  The  intimate  rela- 
tions between  the  University  and  Radcliffe  College  are  explicitly 
declared  and  determined  by  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts. 
Another  cause  suggested  is  the  fact  that  Radcliffe  College  has  been 
slow  to  give  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  reasons  for  the  delay  are  to 
be  found  in  the  cross  current  of  opinions  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
arguments  which  determined  the  final  action  of  Radcliffe  College 
have  been  set  before  the  public  at  the  Radcliffe  Commencement  and 
in  your  Reports. 

In  order  to  place  the  instruction  in  Radcliffe  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  the  College  must  make  up  its  mind  to  appeal  to  the  public 
for  an  unrestricted  fund  of  at  least  half  a  million  of  dollars.  So 
much  has  been  given  to  the  College  unsolicited,  that  it  has  seemed 
wiser,  as  it  has  certainly  been  more  agreeable,  to  refrain  from  asking. 
The  time  to  ask  has  come. 

AGNES   IRWIN,  Dean. 


APPENDIX. 


DEATHS. 

[Persons  who  died  in  1901-02  while  holding  a  University  appoinimeni.] 

Fbbdikand  B6chbb,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages.    June  7,  1908. 
John  Joseph  Hatbs,  Instructor  in  Elocution.     February  2,  1902. 
John  Romans,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.     May  4,  1902. 
Jambs  Bbadlet  Thatbb,  Weld  Professor  of  Law.     February  15,  1902. 
JosBPH  Hbnbt  Thatbb,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and 
Interpretation,  Emeritus.     Norember  26,  1901. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Gbobge  Chandlbb  Baldwin,  Assistant  in  Oral  Surgery.     September  23, 1902. 

Howabd  Clabk  Babbbb,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1902. 

Fbbdinand  B6chbb,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages.     March  31,  1902. 

Lb  Babon  Russell  Bbioos,  Dean  of  Hanrard  College,  to  take  effect  July  1, 
1902.     April  14,  1902. 

BuBT  Myron  Bbistol,  Instructor  in  Operatiye  Dentistry.    January  13,  1902. 

Abthub  Astob  Caret,  Trustee  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  September  23, 
1902. 

Thomas  Nixon  Cabveb,  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Ath- 
letic Sports,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1902. 

WiLUS  Ardbn  Chamberlin,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.  May  26, 
1902. 

Thatcher  Clabk,  Assistant  in  French,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1902. 

Fbancis  Dabwin,  Lecturer  on  Vegetable  Physiology.    January  13,  1902. 

Sidney  Bbadshaw  Fay,  Instructor  in  History.     September  23,  1902. 

Theodobe  Bbadshaw  Fay,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1902. 

Cybus  Bennett  Fooler,  Steward  of  the  Dining  Association.  September  23, 
1902. 

HoYT  Stoddard  Gale,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 
May  26,  1902. 

Lewis  Edwards  Gates,  Assistant  l^ofessor  of  ComparatiTe  Literature.  Sep- 
tember 23,  1902. 

Elliot  Hersey  Goodwin,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Government.  Decem- 
ber 30,  1901. 

Henby  Babbett  Huntington,  Instructor  in  English,  to  take  effect  September  1, 
1902. 

Hbbbbbt  Pablin  Johnson,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     September  23,  1902. 
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William  Edward  McElfrbsh,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in   Physics.    Janu- 
ary 27,  1902. 
William  Edward  McElfrebh,  Instructor  in  Physics.    June  24,  1902. 
Cecil  Albert  Moore,  Assistant  in  English.     September  23,  1902. 
Cecil  Albert  Moore,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1902. 
Edwin  William  Pahlow,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1902. 
Oglbsbt  Paul,  Assistant  in  Landscape  Architecture,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1902. 
Albin  Leal  Richards,  Assistant  in  GoTemment,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1902. 
LnrcoLN  Ware  Riddle,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.    September  28, 

1902. 
Edward  Robinson,  Lecturer  on  Classical  Archaeology.    June  2,  1902. 
Jambs  Birch  Rorbr,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1902. 
Pibrrb  la  Rose,  Instructor  in  English.     September  28,  1902. 
Rogers    Went  worth    Shapleigh,  Assistant  in  Metallurgy.     September  28, 

1902. 
Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  Dean  of  ^he  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  take 

effect  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.    January  27,  1902. 
Hbnry  Smith  Thompson,  Assistant  Recorder.     September  28,  1902. 
Jambs  Clarke  White,  Professor  of  Dermatology,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of 

the  academic  year.     February  8,  1902. 
Joseph  Edmund  Woodman,  Assistant  in  Geology,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1902. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

FACULTY   OF   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES. 
[  Without  limit  of  time,  or  for  more  than  one  ye€ir,'\ 

Greoort  Paul  Baxter,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  for  three  years  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1902.     February  15,  1902. 

Lb  Baron  Russell  Briggs,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from 
July  1,  1902.     AprU  14,  1902. 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  from  September  1, 
1902.     December  9,  1901 . 

Julian  Lowell  Coolidge,  Instructor  in  MiUhematics  from  September  1,  1902. 
May  12,  1902. 

Eugene  Abraham  Darling,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  from  September  1,  1901. 
October  28,  1901. 

Roland  Burraoe  Dixon,  Instructor  in  Anthropology  from  September  1,  1902. 
March  81,  1902. 

Jefferson  Butler  Fletcher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
for  five  years  from  September  1,  1902.     April  28,  1902. 

Jeremiah  Denis  Matthias  Ford,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
for  five  years  from  September  1,  1902.     April  28,  1902. 

John  Goddard  Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from 
July  1,  1902.    June  9,  1902. 

John  Goddard  Hart,  Instructor  in  English  from  September  1, 1902.  Septem- 
ber 23,  1902. 
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Charles    Homer    Haskims,  Professor  of  History  from  September  1,  1909. 

December  30,  1901. 
Byron   Sattbrlee   Hurlbut,  Dean  of  Harrard  College  from  July  1,  1901. 

April  14,  1902. 
Edward   Charles   Jbpfret,  Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Histology  for 

fiye  years  from  September  1,  1908.     May  26,  1902. 
Frank  Lowell  Kbnnbdy,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  from  •  September 

1,  1902.     March  31,  1902. 
Arthur  Edwin  Kennellt,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering.     March  81, 

1902. 
GusTAvus  Howard  Matnadibr,  Instructor  in  English  from  September  1, 1902. 

March  81,  1902. 
Charles   Sturtevant   Moore,  Assistant  Recorder  from  September  1,  1902. 

September  28,  1902. 
William    Allan    Neilson,  Instructor  in  English  from  September   1,  1902. 

March  31,  1902. 
Arthur  Orlo  Norton,  Instructor  in  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching  from 

September  1,  1902.     April  28,  1902. 
Frederick  Law   Olmsted,   Jr.,   Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture  from 

September  1,  1901.     November  25,  1901. 
Charles  Palache,  Assistant  Professor   of  Mineralogy  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1902.     March  81,  1902. 
Charles   Pomerot   Parker,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  from 

September  1,  1902.     February  24,  1902. 
Theodore  William  Richards,   Professor  of  Chemistry  from  September  1, 

1901.  November  11,  1901. 

William  Zebina  Riplet,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  from  September  1, 

1902.  December  30,  1901. 

Edward  Robinson,   Lecturer  on  Classical  Archaeology  from   September  1, 

1901.  December  9,  1901. 

Fred  Norris   Robinson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1902.     April  28,  1902. 
Denman  Waldo  Ross,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  of  Design  from  September  1, 

1902.  March  31,  1902. 

Frank  Russell,  Instructor  in  Anthropology  from  September  1,  1902.    May  26, 

1902. 
Herbert  Weir  Smtth,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature.     March  10,  1902. 
Henry  Smith  Thompson,  Assistant  Recorder.     October  14,  1901. 
Henry  Smith  Thompson,  Officer  in  charge  of  Admission  Examinations  from 

September  1,  1902.     September  23,  1902. 
Charles  Henry  White,  Instructor  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  from  September 

1,  1902.    March  81,  1902. 
Irvah    Lester   Winter,   Instructor  in*  Elocution  from  September   1,    1902. 

May  26,  1902. 
Charles   Henry   Conrad    Wright,  Assistant  Professor  of  French   for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1902.     April  28,  1902. 

IFor  the  Calendar  Year  1901,] 
Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle,  Botanical  Collector.    October  14,  1901. 
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[For  1901-02.'\ 

Lewis  Darwin  Ames,  Instmctor  in  Mathematics.     October  14,  1901. 

Chableb  Baldwin  Bacon,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     October  14,  1901. 

Newton  Samuel  Bacon,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.     October  14,  1901. 

Floyd  George  Ballentine,  Assistant  in  Classics.    April  14,  1902. 

GuBTAVE  Edward  Behr,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  14,  1901. 

Holland  Edward  Benedict,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  14,  1901. 

Howard  Lane  Blackwell,  Assistant  in  Physics.     October  14*  1901. 

Charles  Theodore  Burnett,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    October  14,  1901. 

Philip  Greenleaf  Carleton,  Assistant  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 

Henry  Avery  Carlton,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  14,  1901. 

Lewis  Clinton  Carson,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     October  14,  1901. 

Thatcher  Clark,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  French.    October  14,  1901. 

Walter  Howard  Cushino,  Assistant  in  History.     October  14,  1901. 

Francis  Dohs,  Instructor  in  Gymnastics.    October  14,  1901. 

Edward  Addison  Dunlap,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  14,  1901. 

Edward  Dana  Durand,  Instructor  in  Economics.     December  2,  1901. 

LuciEN  Eaton,  Assistant  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy.     November  25,  1901. 

Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald,  Assistant  at  the  Gray  Herbarium.  October  14, 
1901. 

James  Walter  Goldthwait,  Assistant  in  Geology  (second  half-year).  Decem- 
ber 80,  1901. 

Jesbe  More  Grbenman,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Assistant  at  the  Herbarium 
for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year.     February  24,  1902. 

William  Jay  Hale,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     December  9,  1901. 

Norman  Fisher  Hall,  Assistant  in  French  and  Spanish.     October  28,  1901. 

Lewis  Dana  Hill,  Assistant  in  Physics  (second  half-year).    January  13, 1902. 

Henry  Minor  Huxley,  Assistant  in  Anthropology.     October  14,  1901. 

Gordon  Ireland,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     October  14,  1901. 

Charles  Haven  Ladd  Johnston,  Assistant  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 

George  Henry  Johnston,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     October  14,  1901. 

Charles  Juuus  Kullmer,  Assistant  in  German.     October  14,  1901. 

Waldo  Gifford  Leland,  Assistant  in  History.     October  14,  1901. 

Emil  Lorch,  Assistant  in  Architecture.     December  2,  1901. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Assistant  in  History.     December  9,  1901. 

George  Dekkar  Marvin,  Assistant  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 

Gilbert  Simrall  Meem,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  October  14, 
1901. 

Charles  Whitney  Mixter,  Instructor  in  Economics.     October  14,  1901. 

Charles  Whitney  Mixter,  Assistant  in  Economics.     October  14,  1901. 

Gilbert  Holland  Montague,  Assistant  in  Economics.     October  14,  1901. 

Cecil  Albert  Moore,  Assistant  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 

Charles  Read  Nutter,  Instructor  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture.  Octo- 
ber 14,  1901. 

Amon  Benton  Plowman,  Assistant  in  Botany  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic 
year.     February  24,  1902. 

Paul  Hector  Provandie,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.    October  14,  1901. 

Willlam  Howell  Reed,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  German.     December  80,  1901. 

Frederick  William  Reynolds,  Instructor  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 
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Albin  Leal  Richards,  Assistant  in  Government.     Decembers,  1901. 

Fkank  Berrt  Samborn,  Instructor  in  Hydraulics  for  the  remainder  of  the 
academic  year.     February  10,  1902. 

Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  Assistant  at  the  C^ptogamic  Herbarium.  October  14, 
1901. 

Rogers  Wbntwortu  Shapleiuii,  Assistant  in  Metallurg)*  (second  half-year). 
May  12,  1902. 

Augustus  Hunt  Shearer,  Assistant  in  History.    October  28,  1901. 

Kenneth  Charles  Morton  Sills,  Assistant  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 

Charlbs  Miner  Stearns,  Assistant  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 

Emil  Herman  Stone,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic 
year.     March  31,  1902. 

Jambs  Butler  Studlet,  Assistant  in  Government  from  January  1,  1902,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  academic  year.    January  13,  1902. 

Fbbdbrick  Warren  Turner,  Assistant  in  Shop-work.     November  25,  1901. 

Edward  James  Whittier,  Assistant  in  the  Engineering  Laboratories.  Octo- 
ber 14,  1901. 

Irvah  Lbstbr  Winter,  Instructor  in  Elocution.     October  14,  1901 . 

Arthur  Dickinson  Wyman,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  14,  1901. 

[For  the  Calendar   Year  1902.] 
Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle,  Botanical  Collector.     June  84,  1902. 

[For  1902-03.] 

Oakes  Ames,  Instructor  in  Botany.     May  12,  1902. 

Charles  Hamilton  Ashton,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     March  81,  1902. 

Charles  Hamilton  Ayres,  Instructor  in  Physics.     March  31,  1902. 

Newton  Samuel  Bacon,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.     June  24,  1902. 

William  Wilson  Baker,  Instructor  in  Latin.     March  31,  1902. 

Albert  Francis  Blakkslkk,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.  BCay  12, 
1902. 

Henry  Cook  Boynton,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Metallurgy  and  Metal- 
lography.    March  31,  1902. 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Lecturer  on  Indo-European  Philology  (first  half-year). 
March  31,  1902. 

Alphonse  Brun,  Instructor  in  French.     March  31,  1902. 

Harry  Edwin  Burton,  Instructor  in  Latin  (second  half-year).  March  SI, 
1902. 

John  Higginson  Cabot,  2d,  Assistant  in  History.     May  12,  1902. 

Richard  Clarke  Cabot,  Lecturer  on  Philosophy.     May  12,  1902. 

Danibl  Francis  Calhane,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     March  31,  1902. 

Antonio  Alfredo  Capotomto,  Assistant  in  Italian.     March  31,  1902. 

Philip  Greenleaf  (^arleton,  Assistant  in  English.     March  31,  1902. 

Frederic  Walton  Carpenter,  Assistant  in  Zo61og^\     March  31,  1902. 

WiLUS  Arden  Chamber  LIN,  .\ustin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.  April  28, 
1902. 

George  Henry  Chase,  Instructor  in  Greek.     March  31,  1902. 

Henry  Hunt  Clark,  Assistant  in  Design.     Apnl  14,  1902. 

Lyman  Kenneth  Clark,   Assistant  in  Government.     May  12,  1902. 

Thatcher  Clark,  Assistant  in  French.     March  31,  1902. 
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John  Fikman  Coar,  Instructor  in  German.     April  28,  1902. 

John  Fblt  Cole,  Instmctor  in  Astronomy.     March  31,  1902. 

William  Morsb  Colb,  Instructor  in  the  Principles  of  Accounting.     March  81, 

1902. 
Waltbb  Howard  Gushing,  Assistant  in  History.     May  12,  1902. 
Joseph  Augustine  Cushman,  Assistant  in  Palaeontology.     April  28,  1902. 
Vandertbbr  Custis,  Assistant  in  Economics.     March  81,  1902. 
Francis  Darwin,  Lecturer  on  Vegetable  Physiology.     November  25,  1901 . 
Francis  Dobs,  Instructor  in  Gymnastics.     September  28,  1902. 
William  Edwin  Dorm  an.  Assistant  in  History.     May  12,  1902. 
Edward  Dana  Durand,  Instructor  in  Economics  (first  half-year).     May  26, 

1902. 
Aldrich  Durant,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    May  26,  1902. 
Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay,  Instructor  in  History.     March  81,  1902. 
Meeritt  Lyndon  Fernald,  Assistant  at  the  Herbarium.    May  12,  1902. 
Mbrritt  Lyndon  Fernald,  Instructor  in  Botany.     September  28,  1902. 
Henry  Heywood  Fox,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Engineering.    September  28, 

1902. 
Arthur  Bowes  Frizell,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     March  81,  1902. 
Charles  Edmund  Fryer,  Assistant  in  History.     May  12,  1902. 
HoYT  Stoddard  Gale,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 

AprU  28,  1902. 
Andrew  Garbutt,  Instructor  in  Modelling.     March  81,  1902. 
Edwin  Francis  Gay,  Instructor  in  Economics.     May  12,  1902. 
Jambs  Augustus  George,  Assistant  in  Government.    May  12,  1902. 
James  Walter  Goldthwait,  Assistant  in  Geology.     April  28,  1902. 
Norman  Fisher  Hall,  Assistant  in  French  and  Spanish.     March  81,  1902. 
Thomas  Hall,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English.     March  81,  1902. 
Charles   Sumner   Hamlin,  Lecturer  on  United  States  Government  Service. 

March  81,  1902. 
Lyman  Sawin  Hapgood,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.    June  24,  1902. 
Henry  Harrison  Haynes,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages.     March  81,  1902. 
Harry  Peters  Henderson,  Assistant  in  Mining.     March  81,  1902. 
Lewis  Dana  Hill,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physics.    June  24,  1902. 
Arthur  Stedman  Hills,  Assistant  in  Elocution.     May  26,  1902. 
Edwin  Bissbll  Holt,  Instructor  in  Psychology.     April  14,  1902. 
Hector  Jambs  Hughes,  Instructor  in  Hydraulics.    June  24,  1902. 
Edward  Vbrmilye  Huntington,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     March  81, 1902. 
Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Instructor  in  English.     March  81,  1902. 
Everett  Kimball,  Assistant  in  History.     May  12,  1902. 
Charles  Julius  Kullmbr,  Instructor  in  German.    June  9,  1902. 
Laurencb  La  Forge,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology.    March  81,  1902. 
Alphonbb  Marin  LaMeslAe,  Instructor  in  French.     March  81,  1902. 
William  Withbrle  Lawrence,  Instructor  in  German.     April  28,  1902. 
Waldo  Gifpord  Leland,  Assistant  in  History.     May  12,  1902. 
Gilbert  Newton  Lewis,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.     February  15,  1902. 
Emil  Loroh,  Assistant  in  Architecture.     May  26,  1902. 
Theodore  Lyman,  Instructor  in  Physics.     March  81,  1901. 
Dorse Y  Alfred  Lyon,  Assistant  in  Mining  and  Geology.     March  81,  1902. 
Maurice  Lawrence  McCarthy,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     March  81,  1902. 
William  Edward  McElfrbsh,  Instructor  in  Physics.     March  81,  1902. 
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Edmcxd  Robert  Otto  von  Mach,  Instructor  in  Greek  Art.    April  14,.  1902. 

Thomas  Calvin  McKat,  Assistant  in  Physics.     March  31,  1902. 

Gilbert  Simrall  Meem,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Dravring.    May  26,  1902. 

Roger  Bigelow  Mereiman,  Instmctor  in  History.    May  12,  1902. 

Dickinson  Sergeant  Miller,  Instmctor  in  Philosophy.    April  14,  1902. 

Charles  Whitney  Mixter,  Instructor  in  Economics.     March  31,  1902. 

Gilbert  Holland  Montague,  Assistant  in  Economics.    March  31,  1902. 

Cecil  Albert  Moore,  Assistant  in  English.    March  81,  1902. 

Stlvanus  Griswold  Morlbt,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  and  Liter»> 

tures.     March  31,  1902. 
Harrt  Wheeler  Morse,  Instructor  in  Physics.     June  24,  1902. 
Martin  Mower,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts.     April  14,  1902. 
James  Ambrose  Moter,  Instructor  in  Descriptiye  Geometry.     March  31, 1902. 
Herman  Dudley  MuRphy,  Instructor  in  Drawing  from  the  Life.     April  14, 

1902. 
Arthur  Beckwith  Myrick,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages. 

March  31,  1902. 
Arthur  Edwin  Norton,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     March  31,  1902. 
Carleton  Eldredoe  Noyes,  Instructor  in  English.     March  31,  1902. 
Charles  Read  Nutter,  Instructor  in  English.     March  31,  1902. 
Edgar  William  Olive,  Instructor  in  Botany.     May  12,  1902. 
Oglesby  Paul,  Assistant  in  Landscape  Architecture.     March  31,  1902. 
Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Instructor  in  Philosophy.     May  12,  1902. 
Amos  William  Peters,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.     March  31,  1902. 
George  Washington  Pierce,  Instructor  in  Physics.     March  31,  1902. 
Amon  Benton  Plowman,  Assistant  in  Botany.     May  12,  1902. 
Arthur  Pope,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts.     April  14,  1902. 
Murray  Anthony  Potter,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.    March  81, 1902. 
Paul  Hector  Provandie,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.    June  24,  1902. 
Herbert  Wilbur  Rand,  Instructor  in  Zoology.     March  31,  1902. 
MoTTB  Alston  Read,  Instructor  in  Geology.     March  31,  1902. 
Thomas  Harry  Reed,  Assistant  in  GoTemment.     May  12,  1902. 
William  Howell  Reed,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  German.     April  28,  1902. 
Frederick  William  Reynolds,  Instructor  in  English.    March  31,  1902. 
Albin  Leal  Richards,  Assistant  in  Government.     May  12,  1902. 
Lincoln  Ware  Riddle,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.     May  12,  1902. 
Henry  Milner  Rideout,  Instructor  in  English.     March  31,  1902. 
Guy  Hall  Roberts,  Assistant  in  Government.     May  12,  1902. 
William  Henry  Roever,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     June  24,  1902. 
Pierre  la  Rose,  Instructor  in  English.    March  31,  1902. 
Frederick  William  Russe,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  28,  1902. 
Arthur  William  Ryder,  Instructor  in  Indie  Philology.    April  28,  1902. 
Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium.    June  24, 

1902. 
Rogers  Wentworth  Shapleigh,  Assistant  in  Metallurgy.     March  31,  1902. 
Arthur  Asahel  Shurtleff,  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture.     Btfarch  31, 

1902. 
Kenneth  Charles  Morton  Sills,  Assistant  in  English.     March  31,  1902. 
Macy  Millmore  Skinner,  Instructor  in  German.     April  28,  1902. 
Grant  Smith,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.     March  31,  1902. 
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William  Bkackbtt  Snow,  Instnictor  in  Methods  of  Teaching  French  (first 

half-year).     April  28,  1902. 
Chablbs  Minbb  Stbabns,  Assistant  in  English.    March  31,  1902. 
Fbbdbbic  Jbsup  Stimson,  Lectnrer  on  Tendencies  of  American  Legislation. 

May  12,  1902. 
Albbbt  Mobbt  Stubtbvamt,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Grerman.     April  28, 

1902. 
Waltbb  Dana  Swan,  Instructor  in  Architecture.     March  81,  1902. 
Fbbdbbick  Wabbbn  Tubnbb,  Assistant  in  Shop-work.     May  26,  1902. 
Fbank  DbWitt  Washbubn,  Assistant  in  the  Architectural  Library.    March  81, 

1902. 
Edoab  Huidbkopeb  Wells,  Assistant  in  English.     March  81,  1902. 
RooBB   Clabk  Wells,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow   in  Chemistry.      March  81, 

1902. 
Bobebt  Maximilian  Ottomab  Wbbnabb,  Instructor  in  Oerman.    April  28, 

1902. 
Stbphbn  Edoab  Whiting,  Instructor  in  Electrical   Engineering.    March  81, 

1902. 
Abthub  Fisheb  Whittem,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages. 

March  31,  1902. 
Fbbdebick   Mason    Wildbb,    Assistant  in    Physiography  and    Meteorology. 

May  12,  1902. 
Bebtbl  Glidden  Willabd,  Assistant  in  Elocution.    June  24,  1902. 
Joseph  Edmund  Woodman,  Assistant  in  Geology.     March  81,  1902. 
Bbdcb  Wtman,  Lecturer  on  Suretyship  and  Mortgage.     March  81,  1902. 
Robebt  Meabns  Yebkes,    Instructor  in  Psychology.     April  28,  1902. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 

Septembeb  23,  1902. 

Btbon  Sattbblee  Hdblbut,  Dean.     Robebt  DeCoitbot  Wabd. 

Robebt  Wheblbb  Willson.  Chablbs  Bubton  Gdlick. 

Chablbs  Pombbot  Pabkeb.  Chables  Palache. 

Chablbs  Gbobs.  Fbed  Nobbis  Robinson. 

Chablbs  Hall  Gbandobnt.  J  at  Backus  Woodwobth. 

John  Hats  Gabdineb.  Chables  Henbt  Conbad  Weight. 

Abchibald  Cabt  Coolidge.  Richabd  Cobb. 

Lewis  Jerome  Johnson.  John  Goddabd  Habt. 

Geoboe  Washington  Cbam.  James  Kelsbt  WHrrrEMOBE. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

Septembeb  28,  1902. 

Nathaniel  SouTHGATE  Shaleb,  Z)ean.  Heinrich  Conbad  Biebwibth. 
Iba  Nelson  Hollis.  Robert  Tbact  Jackson. 

Hebbbbt  Langpobd  Wabbbn.  James  Lee  Love. 

Chablbs  Robebt  Sanqeb.  George  Howard  Parker. 

Hbnbt  Llotd  Smtth.  Comfort  Avert  Adams,  Jr. 

Frank  Lowell  Kennedy. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL. 


Sbptbmber  28,  1902. 


John  Henrt  Wright,  Dean. 
Charlbs  Loring  Jackson. 
William  Morris  Davis. 
BinrroN  Warrbn. 
David  Gordon  Lyon. 


Hans  Carl  Gunthbr  von  Jaobm akn. 
Abbott  Lawrbngb  Lowbll. 
Edward  Crannino. 
Gborgb  Ltman  Kittrbdgb. 
Hugo  Munsterbbro. 


Maxims  B6chbr. 


PROCTORS. 


Appointed  Mat  86,  1902,  itnless  otherwise  stated. 


Howard  Clark  Barber. 
William  Lester  Barnes. 
Ltnn  Stalet  Beals. 
Dwight  St.  John  Bobb. 
Henry  Cook  Boynton. 
Joseph  Gardner  Bradley. 
John  Higginson  Cabot,  2d. 


Chester  Notes  Grebnouoh.    Sep- 
tember 28,  1902. 
Arthur  Stbdman  Hills. 
WiLUAM  George  Lee. 
William  Edward  McElfrbsh. 
George  Dekkar  Marvin. 
Harold  Weston  Mason. 


Frederic  Walton  Carpenter.  June  Gilbert  Simrall  Meem,  Jr. 

2,  1902.  Gilbert  Holland  Montague. 

Wiluam  Arnold  Colwbll.  Cecil  Albert  Moore. 

James  Freeman  Curtis.  Edwin  William  Pahlow. 

Bernard  Capen  Ewer.    September  James  Horace  Patten. 

28,  1902.  Jambs  Birch  Rorer. 

Theodore  Bradshaw  Fay.  Septem-  Pierre  la  Rose.    September  2d,|1902. 

ber  28,  1902.  Kenneth    Charles   Morton   Sills. 
Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald.  September  28,  1902. 

Roger  Sawyer  Forbes.    September  Charles  Miner  Stearns.    September 

28,  1902.  28,  1902. 

Walter  Archer  Frost.  Henry  Smith  Thompson. 

James  Augustus  George.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Warwick  Greene.  Henry  Aaron  Yeomans. 

Robert  Mearns  Yerkes. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION  PROCTORS. 
Appointed  October  28,  1901,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Ebenezer  Henry  Archibald. 
William  Wilson  Baker. 
William  Lester  Barnes. 
Albert  Francis  Blakeslee. 
Dwight  St.  John  Bobb. 
Frederic  Bonnet,  Jr. 
Charles  Stanley  Brown. 
Leo  LeGay  Burley. 
Daniel  Francis  Calhanb. 


Frederic  Walton  Carpenter. 
Richard  Blair  Earlb. 
Jambs  Augustus  George. 
Walter  David  Hopkins. 
John  Perham  Hylan. 
Julius  Munrob  Johnson. 
Waldo  Shaw  Kendall. 
William  Edward  McElfrbsh. 
Kenneth  Lamartinb  Mark. 
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Leon  Cabboll  Marshall.  Carl  Cosmo  Rice. 

Charles  Sturtetant  Moore.  Malcolm  Enos  Sticknkt. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Parker.  Decern-    Georoe  Russell  Stobbs. 

ber9,  1901.  Kenneth  Grant  Trematne  Websteb. 

James  Hob  ace  Patten.  Roqbb  Clabk  Wells. 

Habybt  Andbew  Peterson.  Joseph  Edmund  Woodman. 

Fbedebick  William  Reynolds.  Robebt  Meabns  Yebkes. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 
[  Without  limit  of  time^  or  for  more  than  one  year.] 

Edwabd  Hale,  Assistant  Professor  of  Homiletics  for  five  years  from  September 

1,  1902.     September  28,  1902. 
Edwabd  Caldwell   Moobe,  Parkman  Professor  of  Theology.     October  28, 

1901. 

IFor  1901-02.] 
Samuel  Silas  Cubby,  Instructor  in  Elocution.    October  14,  1901. 

LAW   SCHOOL. 
[For  1902-03.] 

Edwabd  Bbinley  Adams,  Lecturer  on  Property.    May  26,  1902. 
Chables  James  Hughes,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  Mining  Law.     September  23,  1902. 
William  Rodman  Peabody,  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law.     May  12,  1902. 
Abthur  Charles  Rounds,  Lecturer  on  New  York  Practice.     May  12,  1902. 
Bruce  Wyman,  Lecturer  on  Property,  Carriers,  and  Conflict  of  Laws.     May  12, 
1902. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

[  Without  limit  of  time,  or  for  more  than  one  year.] 

John  Templeton  Bowen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1902.     April  14,  1902. 
Maurice   Howe  Richardson,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  from 

September  1,  1902.    June  24,  1902. 
John  Warren,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  for  fire  years  from  September  1, 

1902.     April  14,  1902. 
James    Clarke  WnrrE,  Professor  of  Dermatology,  Emeritus.     February  8, 

1902. 

[For  1901-02.] 

Walter  Channino  Bailey,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (second  half-year).  Jan- 
uary 13,  1902. 

Robebt  Leonabd  Emebson,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  October 
14,  1901. 

William  Robie  Patten  Emerson,  Assistant  in  Histology.     October  14,  1901. 

Leo  Victob  Fbiedman,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.     October  14,  1901. 

Lanodon  Fbothinoham,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology.  October  14, 
1901. 

Allen  Greenwood,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.     October  14,  1901. 
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Walter  Applbton  Lake,  Asristant  in  Chemistrj  (second  half-year).    Janojoy 

18,  1902. 
Thomas  James  Manahaii,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  OperatlTe  Snrgeiy.    October 

28,  1901. 
BussBLL  Bcrton-Opitz,  Assistant  in  Physiology.     October  14,  1901. 
Gboroe  Phippbn  Sanborn,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     October  14,  1901. 
Sn>NET  Kent  Sinobr,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (second  half -year).    March  SI, 

1902. 
Wilder  Tilbston,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (second  half-year).     Janoaiy  13, 

1902. 
Oboroe  Arthur  Waterman,  Assistant  in  Neorology.    October  14,  1901. 
Joseph  Dbutsch  Weis,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology.     October  14, 

1901. 

[/br  1902-^3.^ 

Sbaburt  Wells  Allen,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    Jane  9,  1902. 

Carl  Lucas  Alsbbro,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry.    Jane  9,  1902. 

John  Lincoln  Ames,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    Jane  9,  1902. 

Gboroe  Sherwin  Clarke  Badger,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Physic.     Jane  9,  1902. 
Franklin  Greene  Balch,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Sargery.    Jane 

9,  1902. 
John  Washburn  Bartol,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    Jane  9,  1902. 
Henry  Harris  Aubrbt  Beach,  Lecturer  on  Sargery.    June  9,  1902. 
John  Bapst  Blake,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Sargery.    June  9, 1902. 
John  Taylor  Bottom  ley.  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Sargery.    June 

9,  1902. 
Charles  Hbrbbrt  Boxmeyer,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Comparative  Path- 
ology.   June  9,  1902. 
Elliott  Gray  Brackbtt,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics.    June  9,  1902. 
John  Lewis  Bremer,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology.    Jane  9,  1902. 
Gboroe  Washington  Wales  Brewster,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative 

Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 
Edward  Marshall  Buckingham,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

June  9,  1902. 
Charles  Shorey  Butler,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  9,  1902. 
Hugh  Cabot,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 
Richard  Clarke  Cabot,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  9,  1902. 
Walter  Bradford  Cannon,  Instructor  in  Physiology.    June  9,  1902. 
Henry  Asbury  Christian,  Instructor  in  Pathology.    June  9,  1902. 
Edmund  Wright  Clap,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.    June  9,  1902. 
Farrar  Cobb,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 
Ernest  Amort  Codman,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Sargery.    Jane  9, 

1902. 
John  Matthew  Connolly,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    June  9,  1902. 
Algernon  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology.    June  9,  1902. 
Frederic  Jay  Cotton,  Assistant  in  Sargery.    June  9,  1902. 
Edward  Cowlks,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases.    June  9,  1902. 
George  Arthur  Craigin,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children.    June  9,  1902. 
Eugene  Anthony  Crockett,  Assistant  in  Otology.     June  9,  1902. 
Elbridgb  Gerry  Cutler,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  9,  1902. 
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JoHK  Dahb,  AMistant  in  Orthopedics.    Jane  9,  1902. 

Lincoln  Davis,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    Jane  9,  1902. 

Thomas  Amort  DeBlois,  Clinical  Instmctor  in  Laryngology.    June  9,  1902. 

Francis  Parkman  Dennt,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    Jane  9,  1902. 

Jambs  Crowley  Donoohub,  Assistant  in  Histology.    June  9,  1902. 

Edwin  Welles  Dwioht,  Instmctor  in  Legal  Medicine.    Jane  9,  1902. 

Samuel  Holmes  Duboin,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene.    June  9,  1902. 

John  Wheblock  Elliot,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 

Robert  Leonard  Embbson,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry.    June  9, 
1902. 

William  Robie  Patten  Embbson,  Assistant  in  Histology.    June  9,  1902. 

Eugene  Ellswobth  Evebbtt,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  9,  1902. 

John  Woodpobd  Fablow,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology.    June  9,  1902. 

William  Edwabd  Faulkner,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative   Surgery. 
June  9,  1902. 

Lbo  Victob  Fbibdman,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.    June  9,  1902. 

Lanodon  Frothingham,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology.    June  9, 
1902. 

Gborgb  Washington  Gat,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 

Joel  Ernest  Goldthwait,  Assistunt  in  Orthopedics.    June  9,  1902. 

Alfbed  Henbt  Gould,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTe  Surgery.    June  9, 
1902. 

Chables  Montbavillb  Gbebn,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.    June  9, 

1902. 
Robebt  Battbt  Gbebnough,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 
Philip  Hammond,  Assistant  in  Otology.    June  9,  1902. 
Geobge  Haven,  Instructor  in  Gynaecology.    June  9,  1902. 
Henbt  Fox  Hewes,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry.    June  9,  1902. 
Fbank  Albebt  Higgins,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics.    June  9,  1902. 
Edwin  Evbbbtt  Jack,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.    June  9,  1902. 
Henbt  Jackson,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  9,  1902. 
James  Mabsh  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  9,  1902. 
Hbbbbbt  Pablin  Johnson,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  9,  1902. 
James  Oscab  Jobdan,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica.    June  9,  1902. 
Elliot  Pboctob  Joslin,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and   Practice  of    Physic. 

June  9,  1902. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

June  9,  1902. 
Matnard  Ladd,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children.     June  9,  1902. 
Edward  Binnbt  Lane,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases.     June  9,  1902. 
Ralph  Clinton  Larrabbe,  Assistant  in  Histology.    June  9,  1902. 
Fbbdebick  Thomas  Lewis,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology.     June  9, 

1902. 
HowABD  AuGUSTis  LoTHBOP,  Assistaut  in  Surgery.     June  9,  1902. 
Robert  Williamson  I^vett,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics.     June  9,  1902. 
Fred  Bates  Lund,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 
John  Hildreth  McCollom,  Instructor  in  Contagious  Diseases.     June  9,  1902. 
George  BuKOESfl  Magrath,  Assistant  in  Pathology.     June  9,  1902. 
Henrt  Orlando  Marcy,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  9,  1902. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 
Geobge  Howard  Monks,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery.     June  9,  1902. 
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George  Howard  Monks,  Instnictor  in  Clinical  Surgery.    Jane  9,  1902. 
John  Lovett  Morse,  Instmctor  in  Diseases  of  Children.    June  9, 1908. 
Harris  Peyton  Mosher,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  9,  1902. 
Jambs  Gregory  Mumford,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.    June 

9,  1902. 
John  Cumminos  Munro,  Instnictor  in  Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 
Percy  Musgraye,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    June  9,  1902. 
Franklin  Spilman  Newell,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology.    June 

9,  1902. 
Edward  Hall  Nichols,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology.    June  9,  1902. 
Calvin  Gates  Page,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  9,  1902. 
Henry  Joseph  Perry,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  9,  1902. 
Charles  Allen  Porter,  Instructor  in  Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 
Abner  Post,  Instructor  in  Syphilis.     June  9,  1902. 

William  Herbert  Prescott,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  9,  1902. 
Alexander  Quackenboss.,  Assistant  in  Opththalmology.     June  9,  1902. 
Charles  Locke  Scudder,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.     June 

9,  1902. 
Charles  Morton  Smith,  Assistant  in  Syphilis.    June  9,  1902. 
William  Henry  Smith,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  9,  1902. 
Fred  Maurice  Spalding,  Assistant  in  Opththalmology.     June  9,  1902. 
Myles  Standish,  Instructor  in  Opththalmology.     June  9,  1902. 
Frederick  Winslow  Stetson,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  9,  1902. 
Arthur  Kingsbury  Stone,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  9,  1902. 
Malcolm  Storer,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology.     June  9,  1902. 
Howard  Townsend  Swain,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.     June  9,  1902. 
Edward  Wyllys  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology.     June  9,  1902. 
Paul  Thorndike,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery*.     June  9,  1902. 
William  Henry  Tobey,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriolog}'.     June  9,  1902. 
Ernest   Edward  Tyzzer,   Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Histology  and  Embr\'- 

ology.     June  9,  1902. 
Maurice   Paul   Octave   Vejux-Tyrode,   Instructor  in  Pharmacology.     June 

9,  1902. 
Herman  Frank  Vickery,  Instnictor  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  9,  1902. 
David  Harold  Walker,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.     June  9,  1902. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System.     June  9,  1902. 
George  Arthi'R  Waterman,  Assistant  in  Neurology.     June  9,  1902. 
Francis   Sei>c;wick    Watmon,   Lecturer  on  Geni to-Urinary  Surgery.     June  9, 

1902. 
Charles  Jamkh  Wiiitk.  Instructor  in  Dermatologj*.     June  9,  1902. 
Franklin  Warrkn  White,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  9,  1902. 
George  SiiATTrcK  Whitkmiue,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  9,  1902. 
William  Whitridgk  Williams,  Assistant  in  Pathology.     June  9,  1902. 
Charles  Francis  Withington,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  9, 1902. 
Jamks  Homer  Wright,  Instructor  in  Pathology.     June  9,  1902. 
Ernest  Boyen  Youn(;,  Assistant  in  Anatomy  and  Gynaecology.     June  9,  1902. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE   ADMINISTRATIVE   BOARD  OF  THE 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

November  25,  1901. 

William  Lambert  Richardson,  Dean.  William  Fiskk  Whitney. 
John  Collins  Warren.  Charles  Montraville  Green. 

Edward  Sticknet  Wood.  Charles  Harrington. 

Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck.  Franklin  Dexter. 

Frank  Burr  Mallory. 

DENTAL   SCHOOL. 
IFor  1901-02.] 

Samuel  Tuttle  Elliott,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry  for  the  remainder 
of  the  academic  year.     January  13,  1902. 

[fbr  1902-03.] 

Lawrence  Wills  Baker,  Assistant  in  Orthodontia.     June  9,  1902. 
Georoe  Chandler  Baldwin,  Assistant  in  Oral  Surgery.    June  9,  1902. 
Edwin  Carter  Blaisdell,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  9,  1902. 
Frederick  Bradley,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
Allen  Stanley  Burnham,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
AsHER  Harriman   St.  Clair  Chase,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical 

Dentistry.     June  9, 1902. 
Ernest  Howard  Chute,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
DwioHT  Moses  Clapp,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry.    June  9, 1902. 
Harold  DeWitt  Cross,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  9, 1902. 
John  Dana  Dickinson,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  9, 

1902. 
John  Walker  Dickinson,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  9,  1902. 
Dwight    Ward   Dickinson,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

June  9,  1902. 
Forest  Greenwood  Eddy,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
Arthur  Warren  Eldred,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
Samuel  Tuttle  Elliott,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  9,  1902. 
Edwin    Lin  wood    Farrinoton,   Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.      June  9, 

1902. 
George  Lincoln  Forrest,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
Harry  Lin  wood  Grant,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
George  Rufus  Gray,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
Francis  Herbert  Harding,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
Ernest   Jewbtt    Hart,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.      June  9, 

1902. 
Thomas  Bernard  Hayden,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  9, 1902. 
5lli8  Proctor  Holmes,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
Robert  John  McMeekin,  DemouHtrator  of  Operative  Dentistry.    June  9, 1902. 
George  Howard  Monks,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology.    June  9,  1902. 
Leslie  Herbert  Naylor,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
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Hakrt  Snow  Parsons,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  9,  1902. 
Joseph  Totten  Paul,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  9.  1902. 
Charles  Ernest  Perkins,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    Jane  9,  1902. 
Charles  William  Rodgers,  Assistant  in  Dental  Materia  Medica.     June  9, 

1902. 
Henry  Carlton  Smith,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    June  9,  1902. 
William    Daniel    Squarebrigs,   Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia. 

June  9,  1902. 
Wilfred  Farlow  Starratt,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  9, 1902. 
Arthur  Henry  Stoddard,  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June 

9,  1902. 
Ezra  Fletcher  Taft,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  9,  1902. 
Edward  Wyllys  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Neurology.    June  9,  1902. 
Evan  Parker  Wentworth,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  9,  1902. 
Julius  George  William  Werner,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

June  9,  1902. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

November  25,  1901. 

EuoENE  Hanes  Smith,  Dean.  Edward  Cornelius  Brioos. 

Thomas  Fillkbrown.  William  Parker  Cooke. 

Charles  Albert  Brackett.  William  Henry  Potter. 

William  Barker  Hills.  Dwight  Moses  Clapp. 

Waldo  Elias  Boardman. 

September  28,  1902. 

Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  Dean,  Edward  Cornelius  Brioos. 

Thomas  Fillebrown.  William  Parker  Cooke. 

Charles  Albert  Brackett.  William  Henry  Potter. 

William  Barker  Hills.  Dwight  Moses  Clapp. 

Waldo  Elias  Boardman. 

bussey  institution. 

[For  1901-^2.^ 
Elwood  Mead,  Instructor  in  Irrigation.     November  26,  1901 . 

[For  the  Calendar  Year  1902.1 
John  George  Jack,  Lecturer  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.     September  23.  1902. 

[For  1902-03.1 

Frank  Thompson  Dillingham,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     April  28,  1902. 
John  Hamilton  Robinette,  Assistant  in  Agriculture.     September  28,  1902. 
Charles   Stephen   SHAtroHNEssr,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Surveying. 
June  9,  1902. 
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OTHER  APPOINTMENTS. 
[  Withaut  Umit  of  time,  or  for  more  than  one  year,"] 

Albxakdbb  A0A88IZ,  Director  of  the  UniTenity  Maseum.     April  28,  1902. 
Charlbs  Qbobs,  Member  of  the  Library  Council,  in  place  of  F.  W.  Taassig. 

May  26,  1902. 
William  Auoustus  Jaillbt,  Steward  of  the  Dining  AModation.     September 

28,  1902. 

IFor  1901-02.^ 

Ltbv  Stalbt  Bbals,  Auditor  of  the  Randall  Hall  AModation.     October  14, 

1901. 
WiLUAM  Abnold  Colwbll,  Proctor.    December  2,  1901. 
GoBDOK  Ibbland,  Proctor.    October  14,  1901. 
Qbobob  Dkkkab  Mabyin,  Proctor.    November  11,  1901. 
61LBBBT  Holland  Montaoub,  Proctor.     December  9,  1901. 
Cecil    Albbbt    Moobb,   Proctor  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year. 

January  27,  1902. 

[fbr  1902-^3,'] 

Lnnr  Stalbt  Beals,  Auditor  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association.    June  24,  1902. 
Thomas  Augustus  Jaooab,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Parietal  Board  during  the 
absence  of  the  Regent.    September  28,  1902. 

PREACHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

JuHE  9,  1902. 

Washington  Gladdbn.  Gbobob  Foot  Moobb. 

Fbancis  Bbown.  Floyd  Williams  Tomkins. 

William  Wallace  Fbnn. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 

June  24,  1902. 

Faculty  Members:  Graduate  Members: 

Abohibald  Cabt  Coolidoe.  James  Jackson  Stobbow. 

Thomas  Nixon  Cabyeb.  Roland  William  Botdbn. 

Bbbtbam  Gobdon  Watbbs. 

TRUSTEES   OF  THE  MUSEUM   OF  FINE   ARTS. 
[/br  one  year  from  January  J,  1901.'] 

Novembbb  25,  1901. 

William  Stubois  Bigelow,  Abthub  Astoe  Cabby, 

Abtuub  Tbacy  Cabot. 

I  For  the  remainder  of  the  year.] 

Septembbb  28,  1902. 
John  Templeman  Coolidoe,  Jr. 
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ORDINARY   DEGREES   CONFERRED  IN  1899,  1900, 

1901  AND  1902. 

1899.  1900.  1901.  190S 

Bachelors  of  Arte 448  404  467  4SS 

Bachelors  of  Arts  out  of  course 85  15  S6  32 

Bachelors  of  Science 46  59  76  76 

Bachelors  of  Science  oat  of  coarse 11  6  4  7 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 2  6  2  6 

Bachelors  of  DiTinity  out  of  coarse 0  0  0  1 

Bachelors  of  Laws 109  126  136  146 

Bachelors  of  Laws  out  of  coarse 8  8  9  16 

Bachelors  of  Agricultural  Science 0  0  2  6 

Doctors  of  Medicine 108  180  116  130 

Doctors  of  Medicine  out  of  course 1  0  4  1 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 36  33  29  32 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine  out  of  course 1  0  0  0 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 8  7  6  0 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine  out  of  course    ....  1  0  1  1 

Masters  of  Arts 118  126  119  110 

Masters  of  Arts  out  of  course 6  9  6  10 

Masters  of  Science 6  1  7  8 

Masters  of  Science  out  of  course 0  0  3  0 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 23  36  29  28 

Doctors  of  Science 1  1  0  3 

Totals 963  964  1031     lois 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY   FOR  THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR  1901-02. 

BulletiD :  — 

Vol.  XXXVII. 

No.  8.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  126.  The 
Regenerating  Nervous  System  of  Lumbricidae  and  the  Centrosome  of  its 
Nerve  Cells.     By  Herbert  W.  Rand.    82  pp.    8  Plates.    September,  1901. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.     Geological  Series,  Vol.  V. 

No.  5.  The  Geology  of  the  Northeast  Coast  of  Labrador.  By  Reginald 
A.  Daly.     68  pp.     13  Plates.     February,  1902. 

No.  6.  Leucite-Tinguaite  from  Beemerville,  New  Jersey.  By  John  E. 
Wolff.     7  pp.     February,  1902. 

Vol.  XXXIX. 

No.  1.  Some  Reptiles  and  Batrachians  from  Australasia.  By  Samuel 
Garman.     14  pp.     2  Plates.     November,  1901. 

No.  2.     Chiriqui  Mammalia.    By  Outram  Bangs.    37  pp.    April,  1902. 

No.  3.  Some  Carboniferous  Cestraciont  and  Acanthodian  Sharks.  By 
C.  R.  Eastman.     47  pp.     7  plates.     June,  1902. 
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Vol.  XL. 

No.  1.  ContributionB  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  130. 
Changes  accompanying  the  Migration  of  the  Eye,  and  Observations  on 
the  Tractos  opticus  and  Tectum  opticum  in  Pseudopleuronectes  amen- 
canus.     By  Stephen  R.  Williams.     57  pp.     5  Plates.     May,  1902. 

No.  2.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  132.  The 
Early  Development  of  Lepas.  A  Study  of  Cell-Lineage  and  Germ-Layers. 
By  Maurice  A.  Bigelow.     86  pp.     12  Plates.    July,  1902. 

Memoirs :  — 

Vol.  XXV. 

No.  1.  Uintacrinus :  Its  Staructure  and  Relations.  By  Frank  Springer. 
89  pp.     8  Plates.     August,  1901. 

Vol.  XXVI. 

No.  1.  Reports  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Tropical  Pacific,  1899-1900.  I.  Preliminary  Report  and  List  of  Station. 
By  Alexander  Agassiz.  With  Remarks  on  the  Deep-Sea  Deposits.  By  Sir 
John  Murray.     114  pp.     21  Charts.     January,  1902. 

No.  2.  Reports  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Tropical  Pacific,  1899-1900.  11.  Some  Species  of  Partula  from  Tahiti. 
A  Study  in  Variation.  By  Alfred  G.  Mayer.  21  pp.  1  Plate.  January, 
1902. 

No.  3.  Reports  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Tropical  Pacific,  1899-1900.  IQ.  Medusae.  By  Alexander  Agassiz  and 
Alfred  G.  Mayer.     40  pp.     13  Plates.     1  Chart.     January,  1902. 

Vol.  xxvn. 

No.  1.  Reports  on  the  Results  of  Dredgings  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  Steamer  **  Blake, '^  XXXIX.  Les  Dromiac^s  et  Oxystomes.  Par 
Alphonse  Milne  Edwards  et  E.  L.  Bouvier.  127  pp.  25  Plates.  April, 
1902. 

No.  2.  Reports  on  the  Results  of  Dredgings  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  Steamer  **  Blake.^^  XL.  Les  Bathynomes.  Par  Alphonse  Milne 
Edwards  et  E.  L.  Bouvier.     47  pp.     8  Plates.    July,  1902. 

Report:  — 
1900-1901.     33  pp.     November,  1901. 
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TABLE  I. 


Illness  Report,  1901-02. 


DiMAMt. 


Appendicitis  .  .  . 
Bronchitis  .  .  . 
Chicken-pox  .  .  . 
Colds  —  unclassified 
Constipation    .   .    . 

Coiyza 

Dentistry 

Diarrhoea  .... 
Diphtheria  .... 
Ear,  of  the  .  .  .  . 
Eye,  of  the  .... 
General  Debility     . 

Headache  

Indigestion  .... 

Insomnia 

Jaundice 

La  Grippe  .... 
Laryngitis     .... 

Malaria 

Measles 

Miscellaneous .   .    . 

Mumps 

Neuralgia 

Overwork     .... 

Pertussis 

Pharjmgitis  .... 
Pneumonia  .... 
Rheumatism  .  .  . 
Scarlet  Fever  .  .  . 
Skin,  of  the  .... 

Surgical 

Tonsillitis  .... 
Typhoid 


Totals 


Sept. 


2 


8 
1 
5 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 


Oct. 


1 
1 


4 
6 
1 
1 


36 


4 

19 
1 

23 
5 

32 
2 

14 
1 
2 

38 

10 
8 

45 
3 
2 
2 
5 
5 


77 


3 
3 


37 

1 

3 

1 

19 

55 

22 

2 


444 


Not. 


2 

20 


37 
2 

59 
8 

46 
2 
6 

31 
6 

16 

72 


16 
5 
2 


Dec 


6 
19 


71 
1 

12 
9 


48 


17 

77 
10 


570 


18 

1 

29 

10 

18 

• . 

4 

18 

9 

15 

49 

2 

1 

9 

2 

2 


36 


5 
3 


88 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

9 

31 

28 


367 


Jan. 


3 
IS 


26 
3 

88 
3 

13 
1 
2 

14 
8 

11 

29 
2 
1 

19 
1 
2 
4 

30 


11 

4 


85 
1 
1 
1 
2 
87 
21 


386 


Feb. 


2 
14 


34 

2 

35 

4 
14 


3 

27 
9 
5 

31 
2 
2 

18 
4 
4 
9 

53 


3 
2 


39 
2 
3 


7 
38 
19 

2 


387 


Mw. 


6 
21 


83 
2 

40 

7 

21 


13 

29 

4 

20 

55 

8 

2 

25 


15 
66 

1 
12 

5 


55 
2 
9 


7 
39 
46 


588 


Apr. 


4 
17 


31 
8 

43 
3 

17 


7 

84 

8 

18 

44 

2 

2 

7 

4 

8 

14 

87 

1 

10 

6 

1 

28 

2 

10 


15 

82 

21 

3 


422 


May. 


7 

7 

1 

18 

4 
18 

4 
14 


3 
88 
6 
9 
86 
1 
1 
8 


22 

•  • 

7 
10 

1 
21 

1 

7 


9 
87 
14 

2 


302 


4 
1 


4 
8 
8 
>  • 
9 


2 

•  • 
10 

•  • 

1 
6 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

8 


1 
8 
8 


55 


88 

188 
2 

»8 
28 

299 
48 

167 

4 

40 

228 
64 
98 

872 
15 
11 
99 
82 
96 
42 

406 

8 

64 

48 

2 

807 

10 

46 

2 

80 

855 

185 
10 


8457 


Visits 1050 

Office  consultations 2500 

Total  number  of  consultations 355O 

Calls  on  students  not  found  in  (not  included  in  above) 280 

Cases  not  seen  by  the  Medical  Visitor 155S 
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TABLE  II. 


Illnbss  Report  as  Rblatbd  to  the  dipfbrent  Schools. 


DiaeMea. 

CoUego. 

Scientiflc. 

• 

2 

5 

•  • 

6 
8 
5 

1 
1 

. . 
1 
2 
7 

. . 
7 
4 

•  • 

8 

1 
2 
1 
18 
1 
2 
7 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

8 

1 
12 
18 

.11 

. . 

127 

628 
20 

« 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

2 

1 
5 

. . 

. . 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
6 

. . 

. . 
1 
1 
1 
2 

21 

•  • 

1 
7 

•  • 

3 
1 

•  • 

8 

11 

2 

1 

85 

301 

28 

• 

1 

. . 
1 

1 
. . 

2 

1 
. . 

1 

2 

1 

9 

37 
25 

• 

an 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

.  . 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

• 

H 

88 

188 
2 

228 
28 

299 
48 

157 

4 

40 

228 
64 
98 
.872 
15 
11 
99 
22 
26 
42 

406 

8 

64 

48 

2 

807 

10 

46 

2 

80 

355 

185 
10 

8457 

1 

4 
37 

•  • 

59 

6 

55 

15 

34 

2 

8 

61 

9 

28 

90 

2 

2 

10 
26 

1 
60 

8 
59 

4 

80 

. . 

9 

64 

11 

81 

77 

5 

6 

21 

6 

2 

9 

84 

. . 

21 

6 

. » 

61 

8 

6 

. . 

11 

69 

28 

3 

731 

538 
137 

8 

7 
16 

•  • 

89 

2 

87 

4 
88 

•  • 

7 

28 

12 

10 

59 

1 

8 

18 

4 

5 

18 

60 

•  • 

10 
11 

•  • 

58 
1 
6 

. . 
9 

55 

42 
2 

547 

412 
132 

4 

9 
17 

. . 

25 
2 

28 
8 

19 

. . 
7 

22 
8 
1 

27 
1 
1 

18 
2 
1 
6 

50 

•  • 

4 
5 

. . 

25 

. . 

10 
1 
5 

27 

18 

. . 

342 

346 

98 

8p. 

•  • 

8 

. . 
7 

•  • 

8 

4 
6 

. . 
2 

12 
8 
9 

34 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

4 
2 
2 

•  • 

6 
8 

•  • 

15 

•  • 

1 

. . 
1 
18 

4 

. . 

146 

141 
103 

1 

3 
14 

•  • 

11 

•  • 

31 
8 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

15 
2 
3 

24 

•  ft 

•  • 

2 

1 

•  • 

8 
18 

•  • 

2 

1 

. . 
19 
. . 

1 
. . 

5 
22 
10 

•  • 

193 

157 
123 

2 

1 
5 

1 
10 

1 
84 

1 
16 

1 
8 

11 
4 
9 

20 
1 

. . 
4 
1 
2 

•  • 

19 

. . 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

15 
1 

1 

•  • 

5 
18 
10 

1 

192 

141 
186 

8 

•  • 

5 

. . 
2 

•  • 

23 

1 
7 

•  • 

•  • 

6 
2 

1 
12 

•  • 

•  • 

4 
1 
1 
1 
9 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

12 

. . 
. . 

a  . 
1 

16 
4 
1 

110 

88 
125 

4 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

. . 
5 
1 
1 

. . 

. . 
4 
2 
2 
5 

•  • 

1 
3 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

1 

. . 
2 
8 
2 

•  • 

56 

76 
74 

8p. 

. . 

1 
. . 

1 

•  • 

8 

1 
2 

. . 
2 
5 

. . 
3 
9 

. . 

. . 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

1 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

. . 
1 

. . 
1 
6 
4 

. . 

65 

87 
75 

Appendicitis  .  .   . 
Bronchitis  .... 
Chicken-pox.  .   . 
Colds  nnclassifled 
Constipation .   .   . 

Coryza 

Dentistry  .... 
Diarrhoea .... 
Diphtheria    .   .   . 
Ear,  of  the   .   .   . 
Eye,  of  the  .   .   . 
General  Debility  . 
Headache  .... 
Indigestion    .   .   . 
Insomnia  .   .   .   . 
Jaundice    .... 

La  Grippe .... 
Laryngitis     .   .   . 

Malaria 

Measles     .   .    .   . 
Miscellaneous  .   . 

Mumps 

Neuralgia .... 
Ovenrork  .... 
Pertussis   .... 
Pharyngitis  .   .   . 
Pneumonia  .   .   . 
Rheumatism     .   . 
Scarlet  Fever  .   . 
Skin,  of  the  .   .   . 
Surgical    .   .   .   . 
Tonsillitis.   .   .    . 
Typhoid     .... 

22 
5 

7 

5 
109 

1 
15 

6 

2 
81 

5 
15 
. . 
20 
92 
50 

2 

847 

651 
158 

Totals    .   .    .   . 

No.  of  Students.. 
%  of  **Sign-o«fs" 
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PRESIDENT   ELIOT  T()  MR.  MURPHY. 

Harvard  Univkrsitt, 
Cambridge,  87  November,  1901. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  — 

I  have  already  sent  you  estimates  for  the 
annual  expenditures  of  the  present  Medical  School  transferred  to 
the  three  new  buildings  to  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  I 
now  send  you,  at  your  request,  similar  estimates  for  the  present 
Medical  School  transferred  to  the  five  new  buildings  as  proposed  in 
the  plans  and  estimate  submitted  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and 
on  which  he  acted  in  making  his  great  gift.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  teaching  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Pathology 
at  the  Medical  School,  this  provision  costing  $8,500  a  year  in  salaries 
and  $2,400  a  year  in  appropriations. 

The  five  buildings  projected  are  large  enough  to  provide  for  a 
future  and  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  for  a  new  body  of  graduate  students  in  medicine 
(working  chiefly  in  laboratories),  and  for  students  of  two  new  sub- 
jects, —  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Pathology.  It  is 
unquestionably  desirable  to  provide  at  once  for  the  subjects  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Comparative  Pathology ;  but  those  provisions 
can  wait  for  endowment  later. 

I  give  first  the  larger  estimates,  which  include  appropriations 
and  salaries  for  the  two  new  subjects ;  and  after  these  estimates  I 
mention  the  reductions  which  could  be  made  by  omitting  all  provi- 
sion, whether  in  salaries  or  appropriations,  for  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Comparative  Pathology. 

Estimates  for  the  Annual  Expenditures  ok  the  Medical  School 

IN   ITS   PROPOSED   NeW   BUILDINGS. 

The  assumptions  on  which  these  estimates  are  based  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  no  material  increase  takes  place  in  the  prices  of  coal, 
gas,  electricity,  and  labor,  and  that  the  present  scale  of  salaries  be 
maintained. 

2.  That  the  methods  of  instruction  remain  essentially  what  they 
were  in  1900-01  (lecture,  laboratory,  and  clinical  methods)  except 
as  they  shall  be  improved  by  greater  experience,  larger  space,  and 
better  facilities.  (The  School  adopted  new  methods  and  a  new  order 
of  studies  in  1899-1901.) 
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3.  That  a  body  of  laboratory  instruction  be  gradually  provided 
for  graduates  in  medicine  with  ample  rooms  and  equipment  for 
medical  research  under  the  guidance  of  the  professors. 

4.  That  the  subjects  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative 
Pathology  be  taught  at  the  Medical  School ;  and,  therefore,  that  a 
new  professorship  of  Comparative  Anatomy  be  established^  and  the 
laboratories  of  Professor  Theobald  Smith  (now  at  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tution) be  transferred  to  the  new  buildings. 

5.  That  all  the  funds  applicable  in  the  Medical  School  in  1900-01 
continue  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  rate  of 
interest  earned  on  them  suffer  no  significant  reduction. 

6.  That  the  receipts  from  students  average  as  large  for  the  years 
1902-12  as  they  were  in  1900-01.  (On  account  of  the  requirement 
first  made  in  1901,  that  every  student  admitted  to  the  School  shall 
already  have  earned  a  degree  in  Arts  or  Science,  the  number  of 
students  must  be  expected  to  decline  somewhat  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  to  increase  again  slowly.) 

7.  That  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  is  given  to  the  School  free 
of  encumbrance. 

(The  eMiimaUs  follow  the  order  of  *^ Medical  School  Payments y*"  pp,  83-84 
of  the  Treasurer's  Statement  for  1899-1900<,  beginning  with  the  laord  ^''Ap- 
propriations,** but  are  here  compared  with  the  corresponding  expenditures  for 
1900-01.) 

Appropriations. 

In  the  present  build- 
in  the  new  baildingn.  ing,  1900-01. 

Chemistry *5i)0*  $0* 

PhyBiology 2,000*  1,300* 

Anatomy 3,500  3,250 

Pathology 1,200  800 

Bacteriology       1,200  600 

Obstetrics 260  250 

Gynaecology 100  50t 

Histology  and  Embryology 1,200  800 

Hygiene 1,000  200$ 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics 1,200  700$ 

Theory  and  Practice 500  500t 

CUnical  Medichie 500  325 

Clinical  Surgery 250  100 

Surgical  Pathology 700  500 

Museum 7(X)  312 

Comparative  Anatomy 1,200  0§ 

Comparative  Pathology 1,200  0§ 

$17,200  $9,687 

*  And  fises.        f  New  in  1900-01.       |  Present  laboratory  inadequate.        §  New  proposal. 
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(Items  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  1899-1900  called  ''New  courses,** 
'''Graduate  courses,**  ''  Summer  courses  ,**  and  '^DentcU  School**  do  not  concern 
the  present  inquiry.) 

Salaries  for  Instruction. 

AU  present  payments  for  salaries  being  maintained,  the  following 
additional  salaries  should  be  provided  for :  — 

1  Professor          (Comparative  Anatomy) $4,500 

1  Instructor                  **                     **            1,000 

1  Demonstrator            **                    "            1,000 

1  Assistant                    **                     "            500 

1  Instructor        (Comparative  Pathology) 1,000 

I  Assistant                    «'                    **            500 

8  Assistants,  one  each  for  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Anatomy, 
Patholog>',  Bacteriology,  Histology,  Hygiene,  and  Pharma- 
cology, to  attend  to  graduate  students  and  research  ....  4,000 

$12,500 
General  Expenses. 

In  the  present  baild> 
In  the  new  bnildhigs.  infr,  1900-01. 

Deaj  and  Sccretarj- $1,000  $800.00 

Repairs  and  improvements 8,600*  2,720.06 

Janitor,  6  porters,  engineer,  3  firemen, 

and  cleaning 16,820t  5,165.68 

Fuel  ($1.50  per  1000  cubic  ft.  per  year, 

with  strong  ventilation) 8,600  1,705.10 

Water  (no  elevator) 1,500  l,006.00t 

Lighting  and  gas 12,000  3,005.92 

Printing 500  297.88 

Furniture 750  268.99 

Instruments  and  apparatus    ......  1,500  15.00§ 

Stationery  and  postage 1,000  669.59 

Advertising  and  Catalogue 2,000  1,800.00 

Insurance  (on  apparatus  and  fittings)  .   .  1,500  761.00 

Proctors 500  400.00 

Clerks,  mechanics,  and  Laboratory  at- 
tendants       15,000  7,375.04 

Electric  power 2,500  1,192.41 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries  ....  600  791.14 

Supplies,  tools,  and  material 3,000  1,990.58 

$77,370  $29,966.34 

Summary. 

Increase  of  Laboratory'  and  Museum  appropriations    ....    $7,513.00 

Increase  of  salaries 12,500.00 

Increase  of  general  expenses 47,403.66 

$67,416.66 

•  $1.50  per  1000  cubic  ft.  per  year.  f  Indndes  $600  for  grounds. 

t  Water  elevator.  §  $076.01  in  18M-1000. 
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New  Resources. 

Sale  of  the  present  lot  on  Boylston  and  Exeter  streets  ....  $600,000 
May  be  appropriated  by  the  Corporation  from  the  nnrestricted 
bequest  of  Henry  L.  Pierce  (it  was  their  intention  to  promote 
the  study  of  Comparative  Medicine  by  this  appropriation)    .    300,000 
May  be  appropriated  by  the  Corporation  from  the  bequest  of 

Robert  Charles  Billings 85,000 

$985,000 
which,  at  4  per  cent.,  would  yield  $89,400. 

There  would  remain  to  be  provided  $28,000  a  year,  the  income  at 
4  per  cent,  on  $700,000.  This  annual  sum  of  $28,000  might  all  be 
applied,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  above  estimates,  to  salaries, 
wages,  instruments,  supplies,  power,  light,  and  heat  in  laboratories 
for  advanced  students  and  research ;  or  to  the  same  objects  in  the 
laboratories  and  clinics  which  train  the  ordinary  medical  student  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  or,  if  direct  endowment  of  instruc- 
tion were  preferred,  to  the  salaries  of  five  selected  professorships  not 
now  endowed  and  of  the  attached  demonstratorships,  instructor- 
ships,  and  assistantships. 

This  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  expedient  and  appropriate  increase 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Medical  School  consequent  upon  occupying 
the  proposed  new  buildings.  It  takes  no  account  whatever  of  new 
scholarships,  fellowships,  prizes,  or  publications,  or  of  any  new  pro- 
visions for  the  comfort  and  health  of  medical  students,  such  as  a 
dormitory,  a  dining-hall,  or  a  gymnasium. 

In  order,  then,  to  carry  out  the  whole  plan  simultaneously,  the 
Corporation  need  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  Mr.  Morgan :  — 

For  land $800,000 

For  two  new  buildings 500,000 

For  endowment  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  plant   .        700,000 

$1,600,000 

The  land  the  Corporation  think  they  see  their  way  to  obtain  by 
new  gifts.  The  two  additional  buildings  are  not  yet  provided  for ; 
and  the  new  endowment  to  cover  running  expenses  is  not  provided. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Corporation  never  borrow  money,  they  are  compelled 
to  wait  before  attempting  the  execution  of  this  large  plan  till  the 
means  of  perfecting  it  are  in  sight. 

Reduction  of  the  above  Estimate. 

By  omitting  the  following  items  from  the  above  estimates,  a  large 
temporary  saving  can  be  effected. 
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Deduct  the  following  salaries :  — 

1  Professor  of  Compantiye  Anatomy $4,500 

1  Instmctor              '"                 **         1,000 

1  Demonstrator        *'                  **         1,000 

1  Assistant                **                  **          500 

1  Instmctor  of  Comparative  Pathology 1,000 

1  Assistant               ''                 "             500 

Deduct  also  the  following  appropriations :  — 

For  Comparative  Anatomy 1,200 

For  Comparative  Pathology 1,200 

$10,900 

This  sum  represents  a  principal  of  $272,500  at  4  per  cent.,  so 
that,  if  we  should  forego  all  pro\isions  for  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Comparative  Pathology,  the  new  endowment,  exclusive  of  the 
land  and  the  two  buildings  in  addition  to  those  provided  for  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  might  be  reduced  from  $700,000  to  $427,500. 


You  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  me  to  mention  briefly  the  considerations 
in  support  of  carrying  out  the  whole  plan  now :  — 

1.  It  is  an  ample  but  not  an  extravagant  plan.  It  is  believed  in 
and  wished  for  not  only  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  but  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  University,  an  experienced  body  not  given  to  wasteful 
expenditure  of  any  sort,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cautious,  frugal,  and 
consen^ative  in  their  whole  administration,  and  of  proved  capacity  to 
keep  serviceable  through  centuries  the  endowments  committed  to  their 
charge. 

2.  If  the  whole  plan  for  the  five  proposed  buildings  can  be  carried 
out,  the  new  medical  establishment  will  be  effective,  not  only  for  the 
training  of  medical  and  surgical  practitioners,  but  for  the  training  of 
medical  and  surgical  investigators,  —  a  new  and  very  serviceable 
class  of  professional  men.  The  establishment  can  also  give  needed 
facilities  to  competent  men  actually  engaged  in  medical  research, 
than  which  there  is  no  more  promising  field  of  beneficent  scientific 
inquiry. 

3.  With  a  view  to  increasing  human  control  over  disease,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  associate  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Pathology 
with  medical-school  teaching,  most  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
medicine  having  depended  on  the  study  of  man's  relation  to  other 
creatures.  As  examples,  I  may  mention  the  wonderful  gains  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  malaria,  and  yellow  fever. 

4.  Although  it  is  possible,  after  an  adequate  piece  of  land  has 
been  secured,  to  build  the  needed  buildings  gradually,  to  equip  the 
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laboratories  gradually,  and  to  add  the  desirable  new  subjects  of 
instruction  in  future  years,  it  would  be  a  much  more  serviceable  and 
effective  thing  to  carry  out  the  whole  project  at  once ;  for  not  only 
would  direct  beneficent  results  be  sooner  obtained,  but  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  establishment  as  an  example  to  other  institutions  would 
be  sooner  produced;  and  this  multiplication  of  good  through  the 
imitation  of  a  successful  benefaction  secures  a  prodigioiis  return  on 
the  investment  made  by  the  original  benefactor. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Morgan's  mimificent  inten- 
tion wiU  in  some  way  be  carried  out.  His  gift  is  not  really  a  con- 
tingent one. 

1  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  in  this  letter  that  I  believe  in  adding 
to  the  present  subjects  treated  in  our  American  medical  schools  the 
great  subjects  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Pathology. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  future  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery  is 
going  to  depend  on  these  comparative  studies.  You  will  excuse  me 
if  I  add  a  few  quotations  from  great  biologists.  Harvey  says: 
^^  Had  anatomists  only  been  as  conversant  with  the  dissection  of  the 
lower  animals  as  they  have  been  with  that  of  the  human  body  many 
matters  that  have  hitherto  kept  them  in  perplexity  of  doubt,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  freed  fi-om  every  kind  of  difliculty." 
Virchow,  in  his  Moscow  address,  1897,  says :  "  Harvey,  however, 
could  not  account  for  the  passage  of  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the 
veins,  and  it  was  necessary  to  invoke  the  porosity  of  tissues  until 
Malpighi  discovered  capillary  circulation.  He  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  looking  at  the  interdigital  membrane  of  a  frog  under  the 
microscope,  and  perceived  the  capillaries  allowing  the  blood  to  pass 
from  the  arteries  to  the  veins.  He  at  the  same  time  recognized  the 
blood  corpuscles  and  the  filaments  of  fibrin ;  on  that  day,  biologic 
medicine  was  bom."  "  Since  the  cellular  constitution  of  plants  and 
of  animals  has  been  proved,  and  since  cells  have  become  recognized 
as  the  essential  living  elements,  the  new  science  of  biology  has 
sprung  up.  ...  It  has  placed  in  a  strong  light  the  immeasurable 
importance  of  anatomy,  even  in  the  most  delicate  conditions  of  the 
body,  and  lastly,  it  has  made  iis  aware  of  the  close  similarity  of  life 
in  the  highest  and  lowest  organisms,  and  has  thus  afforded  us  invalu- 
able means  of  comparative  investigation." 

I  remain,  with  great  regard. 


Starr  J.  Murpht,  Esq. 


Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES   W.    ELIOT. 
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MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER.  JR..  TO  PRESIDENT  EUOT. 

26  Broadway,  New  York, 
February  13th,  1902. 
Dear  President  Eliot:  — 

The  following  are  the  figures  arrived  at  in 
the  interview  held   in   my  office   this   morning   between   yourself. 
Doctors  Warren  and  Bowditch,  Mr.  Murphy  and  myself:  — 
Cost  of  the  new  Harvard  Medical  Plant,  complete. 

Land $300,000 

Five  buildings 1,800,000 

Fumiflhings  for  the  eame 50,000 

Endowment 2,800,000 

Total $4,960,000 

Funds  available :  — 

Pledge  of  Mr.  Morgan $1,135,000 

Pledge  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 1,000,000 

Present  endowment 1,000,000 

Sale  of  present  medical  buildings 600,000 

From  Pierce  endowment  fund 350,000 

From  Billings  endowment  fund 100,000 

Total $4,185,000 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  raised,  of $765,000 

Against  which  pledges  reported   by  Doctors  Warren  and 

Bowditch  up  to  date 310,000 

Leaving  a  net  balance  to  be  raised,  of $455,000 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  probably  the  amount  of  land 
required  for  the  new  medical  plant  could  be  purchased  for  materiallj 
less  than  $300,000.  Furthermore,  that  the  present  medical  buildings 
and  the  land  upon  which  they  now  stand  ought  to  bring  and  doubt- 
less will  bring  considerably  more  than  $600,000. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  figures  I  enclose  a  letter  of  pledge  from 
my  Father. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  the  University  upon  the  splendid  plans 
which  it  has  prepared  for  its  new  medical  plant,  the  carrying  out  of 
which  I  feel  confident  the  friends  of  the  University  will  make  possible 
with  little,  if  any  delay.  My  Father  is  very  glad  to  have  even  a 
small  part  in  this  splendid  work. 

With  expressions  of  esteem,  I  am. 

Very  truly, 

JOHN   D.   ROCKEFELLER,   Jr. 
President  Charlks  W.  Eliot, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER.  JR.,  TO  PRESIDENT  ELIOT. 

26  BmoADWAT,  Nbw  Tobk, 
February  18,  1902. 
Dbar  President  Eliot:  — 

I  understand  that  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  the  five  new  buildings  planned  for  the 
Harvard  Medical  School ;  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
required  for  these  buildings,  and  for  endowment  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  new  work  when  completed,  there  will  be 
required $4,960,000 

I  understand  further  that  toward  this  sum  you  have 

in  hand,  or  practically  so 3,185,000 

leaving  a  balance  to  be  procured,  of $1,765,000 

Toward  this  balance  my  Father  will  contribute  One 

Million  Dollars, 1,000,000 

im>vided  the  remaining $765,000 

is  secured  in  good  and  responsible  pledges  on  or  before 
Commencement  Day  this  year. 

In  making  this  pledge  my  Father  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  whether  the  $1,000,000  shall  be  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  two  buildings  unprovided  for,  or  for  endowment,  or  partly 
for  each. 

Payments  under  this  pledge  will  be  made  pro  rata  with  payments 
of  other  contributors  upon  the  written  notice  of  the  treasurer.  This 
pledge  will  expire  and  payments  under  it  cease  after  January  1,  1904. 

Very  truly, 

(Signed)  JOHN   I).  ROCKEFELLER,  Jr. 

President  Charles  W.  Euot, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MasB. 

MRS.  COLLIS  P.  HUNTINGTON  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND   FELLOWS  OF   HARVARD   (^OLLEGE. 

2  East  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
New  York,  March  6,  1902. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University, 

Gentlemen  :  —  After  careful  consideration  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  recently  submitted  to  me  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  for  and  the  equipment  and  endowment  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  i*eached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  serious  and  important  work  which  is  to  be  done  there 
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in  connection  with  pathology  and  bacteriology  would  have  moet 
strongly  commended  itself  to  the  personal  interest  and  the  wise  judg- 
ment of  my  deceased  husband,  who  was  always  deeply  interested  in 
promoting  opportunities  for  sincere  and  earnest  work  in  the  best 
fields  of  labor.  I  will  therefore  contribute  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  the  Pathological 
and  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  and  should  prefer  that  this  amount 
should  be  paid  from  time  to  time  as  the  construction  of  the  building 
progresses,  and  in  such  manner  as  my  son,  Archer  M.  Huntington, 
may  approve. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Laboratory  is  to  be  known  as  the 
^^  Collis  P.  Huntington  Laboratory  "  and  so  designated  by  a  suitable 
inscription  upon  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

Trusting  that  this  contribution  will  be  of  service  in  connection 

with  the  investigations,  for  the  pursuit  of  which  the  Staff  of  your 

Medical  School  is  so  notably  qualified,  and  that  such  investigations 

will  prove  to  be  of  great  and  constantly  increasing  senice  in  the 

important  fields  of  inquiry  upon   pathological   and   bacteriological 

subjects  which  are  now  being  explored,  and  will  ultimately  contribute 

to  the  relief  of  all  who  suffer  from  bodily  pain,  illness  or  injury, 

I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ARABELLA   I).   HUNTINGTON. 


The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received  (to  April  1,  1902) 
in  addition  to  the  offers  made  by  Mr.  John  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller:  — 

Mi8s  Mary  S.  Ames $6,000 

Oliver  Ames 6,000 

C.  W.  Amory 10,000 

Anonymous 100 

Anonymous 10.000 

C.  F.  Aver 50 

Frederick  Aver 600 

Robert  Bacon 25,000 

Francis  Bartlett      10,000 

Franklin  H.  Beebe 1,000 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake 10,000 

Jobn  L.  Bremer 10,000 

Mrs.  John  L.  Bremer 5,000 

Miss  Sarah  Bremer 6,000 

George  P.  Brigham 100 

Shepherd  Brooks 1,000 

Peter  i\  Brooks      1,000 

I.  T.  Burr 1,000 
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Walter  C.  Cabot 5,000 

Mrf .  Charles  P.  Cheney 260 

Mrs.  E.  8.  Cheney 1,000 

W.  Murray  Crane 6,000 

George  F.  Fabyan 26,000 

Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes 6,000 

Frederick  Guild,  Jr 60 

Charles  Head 1,000 

Augustus  Hemenway 10,000* 

Francis  L.  Higginson 60,000 

George  Higginson 10,000 

Henry  L.  Higginson 10,000    • 

James  J.  Higginson 10,000 

John  Hogg 1,000 

H.  8.  Howe 1,000 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 12,500 

Walter  Hunnewell 2,000 

Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington 250,000 

C.  C.  Jackson  .    . 1,000 

Eben  D.  Jordan 6,000 

Harris  Kennedy 100 

David  P.  Kimball 6,000 

Gardiner  M.  Lane 1,000 

Amory  A.  Lawrence 1,000 

Elliott  C.  Lee 25,000 

Joseph  Lee 6,000 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 6,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merriam 2,000 

Ogden  Mills 6,000 

G.  H.  Monks 1,000 

Mrs.  Leopold  Morse 100 

Parkinson  &  Burr 1,000 

F.  H.  Peabody 1,000 

Sumner  B.  Pearmain 100 

W.  L.  Richardson 26,000 

Stephen  Salisbury 1,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Shattuck 50,000 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Shaw 1,000 

David  Sears 26,000 

Mrs.  Knyvet  W.  Sears 200 

Miss  Mabel  Simpkins 200 

Francis  Skinner 6,000 

W.  D.  Sohier 1,000 

John  T.  Spaulding 10,000 

W.  S.  Spaulding 10,000 

James  Stillman 100,000 

Moorfleld  Storey 600 

Nathaniel  Thayer 26,000 

Mrs.  Charles  Van  Brunt 100 

James  C.  White 625 

Mrs.  Henry  Whitman 260 

<821,726* 

*  Besides  interest  and  taxes  on  a  contribution  of  $26,000  towards  the  land  for 
the  Medical  School  buildings,  under  the  agreement  for  purchase  of  land. 
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NEW  TERMS  OF  THE  NELSON   ROBINSON  JR.  ENDOWMENT. 

Bar  Harbor,  Madts, 
Aug.  22d,  1902. 

To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  I  propose  gradually  to  make  additions  to  the 
Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Fund ;  and  therefore  I  should  like  to  state  in 
a  somewhat  simpler  and  more  comprehensive  form  than  heretofore 
the  uses  to  which  the  income  of  the  fund  shall  be  devoted :  I  hereby 
propose  the  following  form,  to  replace  the  previous  statements  made 
in  my  letters  of  June  26th,  1899,  Feb'y  2d,  1901,  Jan'y  13th,  1902, 
and  March  18th,  1902. 

1 .  Five  thousand  dollars  of  the  income  shall  be  added  annually  to 

the  principal,  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  endowment. 

2.  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall   shall  be  kept   in  repair,  and  well 

equipped*  and  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  as  regards  heat, 
light,  ventilation,  service,  collections,  and  competent  curators 
and  assistants. 

3.  One  travelling  fellowship  and  one  graduate  scholarship  shall  be 

annually  provided,  the  stipends  being  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  President  and  Fellows ;  and  two  more  fellowships  and 
two  more  scholarships  may  be  annually  provided  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  think  fit. 

4.  The  salary  of  the  professor  of  architecture  who  has  charge  of 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall  shall  be  paid. 

5.  The  salary  of  the  professor  of  landscape  architecture  shall  be  paid. 

6.  After  the  above  uses  have  been  provided  for,  the  income,  if  any 

remain,  shall  be  used  for  the  following  objects  in  the  order 
named :  — 

(a)  To  pay  the  salaries  of  additional  teachers  employed  in  Nelson 

Robinson  Jr.  Hall. 

(b)  To  pay  retiring  allowances  in  the  department  of  architecture, 

or  in  any  other  department. 

Does  the  above  statement  of  uses  seem  to  you  satisfactory,  and 
will  you  accept  it  in  lieu  of  all  previous  statements  of  my  wishes  ? 

If  you  accept  this  statement,  I  shall  immediately  make  aq  addition 

of  $50,000  to  the  fund,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  arrangement 

take  efifect  August  Ist,  1901. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Nelson  Robinson. 


Vote  of  the  Corpokation,  September  2,  1902. 

Votedy  That  the  Corporation  gladly  accept  the  terms  upon  which  the 
income  of  the  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Fund  shall  be  expended,  as  those 
terms  are  stated  in  the  foregoing  letter,  in  lieu  of  those  contained  in 
former  letters  from  Mr.  Robinson,  and  record  the  opinion  that  they  are  in 
all  respects  judicious,  far  seeing,  liberal,  and  comprehensive. 
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To  THR  Board  of  Oversesbs  of  Habyard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  Statement 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending 
July  31, 1902,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows :  — 

UNIVERSITY.  J,d?SMWL       Income. 

George  B.  Dorr, 

UniTersity  Houses  and  Lands, $115,966.56    $5,553.35 

George  Draper  (pan), 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 8,668.59         358.61 

John  Cowdin, 

Real  Estate,  Haymarket  Square,  Boston,     ....         22,000.00      2,023.22 

John  C.  Gray, 

Universitj  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00      1,197.19 

Insurance  and  Guaranty, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 132,288.30      6,334.96 

Walter  Hastings, 

Real  Estate,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,     ....         20,000.00      1,310.14 

Joseph  Lee, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00         478.88 

PranciB  E.  Parker, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 113,817.44      5,450.44 

William  F.  Weld, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 100,000.00     4,788.75 

COLLEGE. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship, 

$15,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*8 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 14,100.00         300.00 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part), 

Fennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         128.00 

Jonathan  Fhillips'B  Gift, 

$10,000  City  of  Boston  3i's  of  1920, 10,000.00         350.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $576,285.33  $28,278.54 


Amounts  brought  forward, $576,285.33  $28,273.54 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .   .  5,CKK).00         200.00 

$16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 15,681.85         640.00 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1888, 

$5,000  BrookUne  Gas  Light  Co.  Genl  M.  5*s  of  1913,  5,000.00         250.00 

StOUghton  Scholarship  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,   ...  1.00 

David  Ames  Wells  (part), 

$4,000  Adams  Express  Co.  Deb.  4's  of  1948  (sold 

during  year), 160.00 

2,000  Buffalo  City  Gas  Co.  1st  M.  5*s  of  1947  (sold 

during  year), 50.00 

1,000  The  Electric  Corporation  7*s  of  1992,  .   .    .   .           1,000.00  70.00 

20  shares Hlinois Central R.R.  (sold duringy ear),  120.00 
17     **      Manhattan  R*y  (sold  during  year),  .   .  51.00 

15  **      Northern  Pacific  R'y,  preferred  (sold 

during  year), 45.00 

21  '*      Pennsylvania  R.R.  (sold  during  year),  36.75 
20     •*      West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburg  R'y 

(sold  during  year), 40.00 

33      **      The  Pullman  Co.  (sold  during  year),  198.00 

40     ^*      Adams  Express  Co.  (sold  during  year),  160.00 

25     ^'      Illinois  &  Miss.  Telegraph  Co.  (sold 

during  year), 37.50 

50     "      Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  (sold 

during  year), 187.50 

10     ^*      The  Electric  Corporation, .40 

8     *^      General  Electric  Co.  (sold  during  year),  48.00 

16  ^*      American  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  pref. 

(sold  during  year), 48.00 

83      **      American  Surety  Co.  (sold  during  year),  849.00 

10  **      New  York  Security  &  Trust  Co.  (sold 

during  year), 230.00 

11  **      Walter  A.  Wood  M.&R.  Machine  Co.,  550.00 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics, 

625  shares  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies,  pref.,         57,500.00     2,500.00 

LIBRARY. 
Ichabod  Tucker  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  5,000.00        200.00 

LAW   SCHOOL. 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize  (part). 

Personal  Note, 2,700.00         112.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $670,012.88  $33,906.29 
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Amoiints  brought  forward, $670,012.88  $88,906.29 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  (part), 

40,000.  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4'b 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 26,586.00      1,600.00 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 26,400.00        418.48 

Real  Estate  in  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,    ....  10,000.00 

George  O.  Shattuok  (part), 

$25,000  Kansas  Oty,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R. 
Cons.  M.  6's  of  1928  ($208.70  deducted  from  in- 
come for  sinking  premium) 80,296.80      1,296.80 

OBSERVATORY. 

Adyancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902)  (part), 

15  shares  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 9,000.00  75.00 

$8,000  Mortgage  Note, 8,000.00  90.00 

5,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 
(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 4,800.00         100.00 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND  ETHNOLOGY. 


Building  (part),  ^  $54,000  Kansas  &  Mis-  /-  11,512.72  622.82 
Collection  (part),  >  souri  R.  R.  1st  M. 5*s  <  19,218.64  1,088.84 
Professor  (part),  )     of  1922,  (  19,218.64      1,088.84 


Peabody  Building  (part) ,     ^  $54,000  Kansas  &  Mis-  (^  1 1 ,512.72         622 .82 

Peabody 
Peabody 

Thaw  (part)  ($8.48  deducted  from  income  for  sinking 
premium), 
$20,000  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  1st  M.  Si's  of  1940,         20,822.06         691 .52 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Bnssey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 892,710.18    28,677.08 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accumulating)  ($170.18  de- 
ducted from  income  for  sinking  premiums), 

$88,000  Massachusetts  34*8  of  1913, 39,664.63      1,185.25 

5,000  "  ''        1916, 5,291.95         154.15 

8,000  "  **        1988, 3,825.42  47.92 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  1,000.00  40.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1844, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  6,500.00        260.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1863, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  3,725.00         149.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest  (part). 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea, 710.00 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 26,400.00        418.48 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,329,693.42  $66,809.82 


Amoontfi  brought  forward, $1,329,693.42  $66,809.32 

Price  Greenleaf.  ($961.20  deducted  from  income 
for  sinking  premiums.)  The  total  amount  of 
this  Fund  is  $788,865.31,  which  is  invested  as 
follows :  - 

$12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6*s  of  1902 12,281.32         569.33 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4'8  of  1922,  2,880.00         120.00 

290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), 29,290.00      1,740.00 

317      ''      Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 48,724.00      2,219.00 

360      '*      Boston  &  Lowell     ''        46,800.00      2,880.00 

237      "      Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 22,306.27      1,185.00 

355      **       Old  Colony   *»          63,190.00      2,485.00 

23      "      N.T.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.R.,   .  2,635.00         103.75 

52      '*•      West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred,    .  4,305.56         208.00 

34      "      Central  Vermont  R'y, 428.72 

600      "      Pennsylvania  R.  R., 44,587.50         900.00 

15      "      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 20,703.75         675.00 

100      "      Paddock  Building  Trust, 10,000.00         291.72 

$70,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4*s  of  1908,  70,773.70      2,671.05 
70,000  Broadway   Realty    Co.    Purchase   money 

1st  M.  6'6  of  1926, 74,513.12      3,315.78 

26,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  R.  R.  in  Neb.  non  ex.  6*s  of 

1918, 27,027.83      1,148.86 

43,500  Central  Vermont  R'y  1st  M.  4's  of  1920,    .  37,845.00      1,740.00 
2,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  3i's  of  1949 

(sold  during  year), 68.12 

50,000  Chic.  June.  R^ys  &  Union  Stock  Yards  5*s  of 

1916 47,000.00      2,500.00 

50,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  5*s  of 

1918, 49,750.00      2,500.00 

25,000  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6's  of  1906,  .  25,296.87      1,425.78 
34,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  3i*s  of  1998,  28,412.10      1,190.00 
82,000  Northern  Pacifio-Oreat  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921,    ....  19,993.55      1,280.00 
7,500  Pennsylvania  R.  R.   conv.   34'b  of  1912 

(50%  paid), 3,750.00 

50,000  Union  Pacific  R.R.  lstM.&L.0.4*Bof  1947,  44,625.00      2,000.00 

50,000  Note  of  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills    .   .   .  50,000.00      1,024.06 

Cash  in  City  Trust  Co., 1,056.02          26.44 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co.,      61.43 

<'     Old  Boston  National  Bank 690.00 

Totals, $2,118,558.73$101,136.64 

The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  38,  39,  40,  and  41  of 
this  report.  The  usual  summary  of  them,  and  of  their  income, 
is  as  follows  :  — 


Principal, 

Inyestmenls.  Aug.  1, 1901. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., $983,000.00 

United  States  Bonds, 464,955.88 

Railroad  Bonds, 8,867,228.70 

Sundry  Bonds, 1,512,037.89 

Railroad  Stocks, 568,998.46 

Manofacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks,  89,022.29 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks, 278,595.84 

Real  Estate, 2,753,541.92 


(( 


i( 


(< 


ik 


i( 
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Brattle  Street  Reversion  (1918),  .  . 
AdvaneeB  to  BuBSey  Trust,  .... 
*'  Calvin  &  Luoy  Ellis 
Real  Estate,  .... 
**  Medical  School  Under- 
taking,      

"   Obserratory, 

Sch.  of  Veterinary  Med., 

Peabody  Museum  of 

Am.  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, 

^^  Botanic  Department,  .   . 
^^   Dining  Hall  Association, 

''  BandaUHall    «' 

**   Botch  Laboratory,  .   . 
*  *  Classical  Publication  Fund 

of  the  Class  of  1856, 
"   Sundry  Accounts, 
Baring  Brothers  &  Company,  . 
Term  Bills  due  in  October,  .   . 

^*         **    overdue, 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 
<*      National  Union  Bank, 
'^      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 
*<      hands  of  Bursar,     .... 

Totals  of  general  investments, 
Totals  of  special  investments, 

Amounts, .... 


ki 


ii 


n 


ik 


n 
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1,015.00 
29,785.51 


24,406.01 


1,607.80 
18,625.67 
12,522.66 
83,481.27 

6,637.62 


2,682.59 
236,781.08 

9,065.28 

26,480.66 

185,570.67 

29,085.72 


Principal, 
July  31, 1902. 

$728,000.00 
462,249.39 

4.445,544.86 

1,753,980.52 

377,899.91 

94,429.54 

400,129.72 

2,751,641.92 

29,785.51 
68.37 


Income. 

$51,225.18 

13,293.51 

183,914.29 

70,060.13 

19,956.50 

4,161.00 

6,245.06 

155,526.69 

893.56 

6.28 


472,583.60   6,802.77 
2,921.85 
14,114.90   1,220.80 


2,278.60 

5,3*07.85 

46,224.69 

84,302.27 


963.91 

129.15 

2,893.16 

238,881.28 

7,765.25 

10,902.78 
96,114.57 
16,975.62 


80.36 

488.44 

1,676.01 

2,106.25 

166.88 

58.95 

82.57 


50.40 
5,212.08 
1,191.92 


$11,084,977.47 
2,034,561.14 


$11,995,988.12  $524,412.08 
2,118,558.73  101,136.64 


$13,119,588.61  $14,114,641.85  $626,548.72 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  October  26,  1891,  it  was 

^^  Voted^  that  the  sum  of  $23,341.97  being  the  net  gain  from  sales 
of  bonds  at  a  profit,  heretofore  credited  to  the  account  of  Railroad 
Bond  Premiums,  be  transferred  as  of  July  31,  1891,  to  a  new  ac- 
count to  be  called  ^  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,' 
which  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  gains  and  charged  with  all 
losses  hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  property  belonging  to  the 
general  investments.  As  this  account  belongs  pro  rata  to  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  general  investments  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  interest 
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when  its  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  nor  to  be  charged  with  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  debit  side." 

The  gains  arising  from  the  sale  during  the  year  of  the 
"Brattle  Street  Reversion"  (1918),  amounting  to  $295,816.25, 
and  from  the  sale  of  certain  railroad  bonds,  amounting  to 
$7,473.74,  were  credited  to  "Grains  and  Losses  for  Greneral 
Investments"  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  vote  of 
October  26,  1891.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  that  account 
August  1,  1902,  was  $488,748.07. 

The  sums  of  $12,690.11  and  $1,343.56  have  been  deducted 
from  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  and  held 
respectively  as  general  and  special  investments,  and  have  been 
applied,  as  the  fair  yearly  repayment  from  income,  towards 
sinking  the  whole  of  these  premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  has  been  divided 
at  the  rate  of  4^^  per  cent,  among  the  Funds  to  which  they 
belong  (excluding  "Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments"), after  allowing  special  rates  to  certain  temporary 
Funds  and  balances.  The  fraction,  which  was  $350.86,  has 
been  placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1900-01  shows 
an  increase  of  ten  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments ;  the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  College 
being  combined  in  the  College  account :  — 

Interest  on  Funds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $69,807^ 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books) ,    .    .   .  88,198.40 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses, 73,716.05 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,    .   .  none. 

Receipts  from  students, 546,448.28 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows  :  — 

Oifts  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  ....  $2,972.12 
Use  of  buildings  (not  University  Houses 

and  Lands), 2,760.00 

Sales  of  catalogues,  pampblets,  &c.,   .   .    3,932.15 

Sundry  receipts  and  repayments,  ....    4,686.07     14,850.84    $789,51546 


Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $90,592.78 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 44,876.54 

College  Expenses,      180,660.88 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 889,625.84 

Gymnasium  Expenses, 8,941.04 

Repairs,  insurance  and  cleaning  on  College  buildings 

not  valued  in  Treasurer's  books, 51,880.11 

Scholarships  paid  by  the  University, 8,400.00 

Exhibitions      "        *«           ««        900.00    $720,876.59 

Balance,  showing  the  surplus  for  the  year,  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  year's  deficit  of 
the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  $1,847.66,  and 
$10,291.11  of  its  debt, $12,188.77 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  for  the  years  1901-02 
and  1900-01  in  the  several  Departments  of  the  University. 

1901-03.  1000-01. 

DepartmentA.  Surplut.  Deficit.        Sarpliw.     Deficit 

Uniyersity,  College,  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  and  Library.  (The  surplus  for 
1901-02  has  been  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  year's  deficit  of  the  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  $1,847.66,  and 

$10,291.11  of  its  debt) $12,188.77  $2,847.91 

Divinity  School 9,036.76  228.33 

Law  School 41,969.67  38,225.86 

Medical  School $4,366.62    7,609.83 

Dental  School 6,846.68    4,086.98 

Bnssey  Institution,  after  paying  in 
1901-02   $7,367.27   towards   the   cost 

of  new  greenhouses 348.82    3,767.09 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology   .   .   .      2,626.48  2,468.60 

Observatory 6,714.66       643.44 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology 671.80  $968.29 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine    ....  1,847.66  8,466.46 

GKJis  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows:  — 

GIFTS   TO   rORM   NEW  FUNDS   OR   TO   INCREASE   OLD  ONES. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Henry  Eddy,  $11,500  additional, 
on  account  of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  L.  Pierce,  $3,000  additional,  on 
account  of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  Villard,  $50,000,  his  unrestricted 
bequest. 
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From  the  Treasurer  of  the  Class  Subscription  Fund,  $147.50, 
to  be  added  to  the  Fund. 

From  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  securities  valued  at  $57,500,  to 
establish  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  ^^  primarily 
for  laboratory  expenses  of  original  investigations  by  members 
of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  staff." 

From  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  $25,  to  be  added  to  the  Lowell 
Fund  for  a  Botanic  Grarden. 

From  James  Loeb,  securities  valued  at  $14,100,  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship. 

From  ten  survivors  of  the  Class  of  1841,  $1,000,  to  be  added 
to  the  Fund  for  the  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1841. 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  L.  Jones,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
$30,000,  his  bequest  for  founding  six  scholarships  for  under- 
graduate students  in  the  College,  to  be  called  the  C.  L.  Jones 
Scholarships. 

From  James  Byrne,  $5,000,  to  establish  the  Scholarship  of 
the  Class  of  1877,  the  income  thereof  to  be  given  to  a  needy 
undergraduate  of  the  highest  scholarship. 

From  John  Haven,  of  the  Class  of  1841,  $10,000,  to  found 
a  Scholarship  in  memory  of  his  father,  John  Appleton  Haven, 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1813 ;  the 
income  thereof  to  be  applied  towards  the  support  and  education 
of  a  needy  undergraduate  of  Harvard  College,  preference  in  the 
assignment  to  be  given,  first,  to  any  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Haven,  second,  to  a  descendant  of  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1841, 

From  George  Sullivan  Bowdoin,  $15,000,  to  be  added  to 
the  principal  of  the  Bowdoin  Prize  Fund  for  Dissertations, 
founded  by  Gov.  James  Bowdoin. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Warren,  $5,000,  her  bequest 
for  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology. 

For  Medical  School  Endowments  (in  addition  to  gifts, 
amounting  to  $189,024.79,  which  may  be  used  for  land,  build- 
ings, equipment  or  endowments  and  are  separately  entered  in 
this  year's  Statement  among  "Gifts  for  immediate  use")  as 
follows :  — 
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From  JohD  D.  Rockefeller,  $308,758.17,  for  new  buildings  and 

endowments  for  the  Medical  School. 
For  the  George  Higginson  Professorship  of  Physiology,  from 

Mr.  Higginson's  children,  as  follows :  — 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake $10,000 

FrandB  L.  Higginson 60,000 

George  Higginson 10,000 

Henry  L.  Higginson 10,000 

James  J.  Higginson 10,000 

$100,000 

From  David  Sears,  $25,000,  to  establish  the  David  Sears  Fnnd 

for  Instruction  in  Neurology. 
From  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Shattuck,  $12,500,  to  be  added  to  the 

fund  of  the  Jackson  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
For  the  Shattuck  Professorship  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  from 

Frederick  C.  Shattuck $12,500 

George  B.  Shattuck 1,000 

$13,500 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  securities  valued  at  $20,054.91, 
for  the  advancement  of  Astronomical  Science. 
For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  from 


Iffiss  Mary  S.  Ames $100 

W.  S.  Bigelow 1,000 

George  N.  Black 500 

Stephen  N.  Bond 25 

Edward  I.  Browne  (estate  of)  .  500 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Chapin     .  200 

Caleb  Chase 100 

Alexander  Cochrane 1,000 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Cowing    ...  50 

W.  Murray  Crane 1,000 

Mrs.  George  G.  Crocker  .   .   .  200 

C.  P.  Curtis 1,000 

H.  P.  Curtis 10 

Louis  Curtis 50 

C.  H.  Dalton 1,000 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 500 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Green  500 

Edward  S.  Grew 250 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Grew   ....  250 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew  .  500 

ElishaGunn 100 

Charles  Head 1,000 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .  $9,835 


Amount  brought  forward  .   .  $9,835 

Augustus  Hemenway     ....  2,500 

James  J.  Higginson 500 

John  Homans,  2d 50 

Henry  S.  Hunnewell 1,000 

Edward  Jackson 50 

Bernard  Jenney 100 

B.  F.  Keith 120 

Harris  Kennedy 10 

William  Caleb  Loring  ....  500 

Frederick  E.  Lowell 10 

Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason     ....  1,000 

S.  A.  Meagher 25 

Charles  Merriam 1,000 

Mrs.  Charles  Merriam  ....  1,000 

F.  S.  Moseley 1,000 

Mrs.  William  L.  Parker   ...  200 

George  F.  Parkman 1,000 

F.  H.  Peabody 1,000 

John  C.  PhilUps 1,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Putnam  .  250 

Harry  L.  Rice 100 

Amount  carried  forward    .  $22,250 
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Amonnt  brought  forward  •    $22,250 

Reginald  C.  RobbinB 250 

Chester  C.  Rnmrill 100 

James  A.  Rnmrill 500 

Winthrop  Sargent 1,000 

Arthnr  P.  Schmidt 10 

Frederick  R.  Sears 1,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sears    .   .  1,000 

Francis  Shaw 100 

A.  Shnman 100 

Francis  Skinner 5,000 

Amount  carried  forward   .    $31,310 


Amount  brought  forward  .    $31,810 

Wm.  S.  and  John  T.  Spanlding  3,000 

Charles  H.  Taylor 1,000 

E.  V.  R.  Thayer 1,000 

Nathaniel  Thayer 5,000 

Grant  Walker      500 

Charles  G.  Weld 2,600 

Mrs.  Henry  Whitman   ....  100 

Miss  Adelia  C.  WUliams  ...  250 

Moses  Williams 100 


$44,760 


From  J.  Arthur  Beebe,  $1,000,  for  the  School  of  Compara- 
tive Medicine. 

The    toted   amount  of  these   gifts  for   capital  account   i$ 
f727y845.58y  as  is  also  stated  on  page  30  of  this  report. 


GIFTS   FOR  IMMEDIATE   USE. 

From  the  estate  of  Barthold  Schlesinger,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  $2,000,  an  unrestricted  bequest. 

From  W.  E.  Byerly,  $172.12,  towards  the  cost  of  publish- 
ing the  Annals  of  Mathematics  in  1900-01. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $800,  an  unrestricted  gift. 

From  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  $12,000,  "  to  be  applied  to  extin- 
guishing the  debt  incurred  by  the  Department  of  Botany,  by 
the  purchase  and  equipment  of  a  portion  of  the  mineralogical 
section  of  the  University  Museum." 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $4,382,  towards  the  repajrment 
of  advances  to  the  Botanic  Department. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $1,000,  for  the  Botanic  Grarden. 

From  James  H.  Hyde,  $10.63,  for  the  French  Department 
Libraiy. 

From  Paul  V.  Bacon,  $50,  for  collections  for  a  Germanic 
Museum. 

For  the  Summer  Camp  at  Squam  Lake,  from 

Anonymoas $700 

J.  J.  Higginson 100 

$800 
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For  the  Gray  Herbarium,  from 


R.  L.  Agassiz 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ames  . 
Mi80  Mary  S.  Ames  .... 

Anonymous 

AnonTmooB 

Anonymons 

Howard  P.  Arnold     .... 

Walter  C.  Baylies 

Thomas  P.  Beal 

Joseph  S.  Bigelow     .... 

W.  S.  Bigelow 

WilUam  P.  Blake 

Miss  M.  E.  Blatchford  .   .   . 

Francis  Boott 

H.  P.  Bowditch 

James  C.  Braman 

Mrs.  John  L.  Bremer  .  .  . 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer  .   .   . 

William  Brewster 

Addison  Brown 

Samuel  N.  Brown 

Stephen  Bnllard 

Mrs.  William  S.  Bnllard  .  . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Burrage  . 

Samuel  Cabot 

Charles  F.  Choate  .  .  .  . 
Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  .  .  . 
James  M.  Codman  .... 
Miss  Helen  CoUamore  .  .  . 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Cummings  .   .    . 

Charles  P.  Curtis 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis  .   .    . 

Henry  P.  Curtis 

Louis  Curtis 

C.  H.  Dalton 

Samuel  B.  Dana 

Walter  Deane 

Lewis  S.  Dixon 

Edward  S.  Dodge 

George  B.  Dorr 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Elliot 

William  Endicott,  Jr.  .  .  . 
Charles  F.  Fairbanks   .   .    . 

E.  M.  Famsworth 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 

S.  W.  Fletcher 


$10 
10 
25 
10 
1,000 
25 

500 
25 
10 
10 
10 

100 
10 
10 
5 
10 
5 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
25 
5 
10 
10 
10 
50 
10 
10 
25 
10 


Amount  carried  forward  .   .  $2,160 


Amount  brought  forward 
Miss  Amy  Folsom 
Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes 
Francis  C.  Foster  .   . 
Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster 
Miss  C.  A.  French 
C.  W.  Gallonpe  .   .   . 
Robert  H.  Gardiner  . 
George  A.  Goddard   . 
Francis  C.  Gray  . 
Mrs.  F.  T.  Gray 
Reginald  Gray    . 
Arnold  Green 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Grew 
Greorge  W.  Hammond 
Mrs.  George  W.  Hammond 
Charles  Head  .   . 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway 
Miss  Clara  Hemenway 
Miss  A.  P.  Henchman 
J.  P.  B.  Henshaw  .   . 
T.  W.  Higginson   .    . 
Henry  Homblower    . 
Miss  Katharine  Horsford 
Clement  S.  Houghton 
Henry  S.  Howe  .    .    . 
Mrs.  John  E.  Hudson 
Arthur  Hunnewell 
H.  S.  Hunnewell    .    . 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
Walter  Hunnewell     . 
Mrs.  P.  T.  Jackson   . 
William  A .  Jeflfries   . 
Charles  W.  Jenks  .   . 
Edward  C.  Johnson  . 
B.  F.  Keith     .... 
David  P.  Kimball  .   . 
Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball 
Henry  H.  Kimball     . 
Lemuel  C.  Kimball,  Jr 
George  C.  Lee    .   .   . 
George  V.  Leverett  , 
Mrs.  George  Under  . 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lodge 
Augustus  P.  Loring  . 
Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring 
Bliss  Louisa  P.  Loring  .   . 

Amount  carried  forward 


$2,160 

10 

15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

10 

25 

10 

10 

10 

100 

10 

10 

10 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

15 

15 

10 

$2,740 
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Amount  brought  forward  . 
William  Caleb  Loring  .   .    . 
Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 
Mrs.  T.  K.  Lotbrop  .... 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 

Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason     .   .   . 
Miss  Susan  Minns     .... 
Mrs.  Samuel  Torrey  Morse 
Grenville  H.  Norcross  .   .   . 
Mrs.  Otis  Norcross    .... 

Peder  Olsen 

Miss  Emily  L.  Osgood  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Page  .  .  . 
Charles  W.  Parker    .... 

F.  H.  Peabody 

Miss  Mary  R.  Peabody     .   . 

C.  L.  Peirson 

Edward  C.  Perkins  .... 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman 

David  Pingree 

Otis  L.  Prescott 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Bead  .... 
Mrs.  William  Howell  Reed  . 
George  E.  Richards  .... 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Ross 

Mrs.  Waldo  O.  Ross     .   .   . 

George  O.  Sears 

Mrs.  Knyvet  W.  Sears     .   . 

Francis  Shaw 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw 

Amount  carried  forward   . 


$2,740 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 

10 
1,000 
10 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 

20 

$4,065 


Amount  brought  forward  .   .  $4,065 


David  N.  SkillingB    .... 

Francis  Skinner 

F.  P.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Isaac  Sprague  .... 

Miss  S.  F.  Storer 

John  E.  Thayer 

George  H.  Tilton 

B.F.U 

B.  Vaughan 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Ward     .    . 
Miss  Cornelia  Warren  .   .    . 

B.  M.  Watson 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Webster  .... 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Welch  .    . 

C.  Wesselhoeft 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  White     .    . 

George  R.  White 

8.  B.  Whiting 

Miss  Adelia  C.  Williams  .    . 

E.  F.  Williams 

John  D.  Williams 

Miss  L.  H.  Williams     .   .    . 

Moses  Williams 

Ralph  B.  Williams  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott .... 

Edward  S.  Wood 

Mrs.  Charlotte  F.  Woodman 
Miss  Mary  Woodman  .  .  . 
John  G.  Wright 


10 
20 
10 

5 
20 
100 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
10 

5 

10 

500 

10 

10 

100 

10 

10 

100 

100 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


$5,230 


From  E.  S.  Sheldon,  $75,  for  binding  books  in  the  Lowell 
Memorial  Library. 

From  James  Byrne,  $1,050,  the  amount  of  scholarships 
received  by  him  while  in  College. 

Through  John  F.  Moors,  Treasurer,  $800,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hanus  for  the  library  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

From  James  J.  Storrow,  $3,000,  for  the  Laboratory  of 
Metallurgical  Chemistry. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $400,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Sabine  for  physical  apparatus. 

For  lantern  slides  for  the  Department  of  The  Classics,  from 

Anonymous $3.44 

W.  Amory  Gardner 76.00 

Gardiner  M.  Lane 75.00 

$153.44 
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For  the  South  End  House  Fellowship,  from 

Charles  B.  Bunes,  Jr $50 

William  A.  Ditpee 100 

George  8.  Fiske 50 

Edward  W.  Grew 25 

Edward  J.  Holmes 100 


$325 

From  James  Loeb,  $300,  his  final  payment  on  account  of 
the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  for  1901-02. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  nineteenth  yearly  gift 
for  the  Warren  H.  Cud  worth  Scholarships. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Prize 
Scholarship  for  1902-03. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  to  be  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  income  of  scholarship  funds  is  used. 

From  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  $800,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  College  Library. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $150,  for  tfae  purchase  of  books. 

From  Alain  C.  White,  $250,  for  the  purchase  of  Dante 
books  for  the  College  Library. 

From  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  $50,  his  second  annual  gift  for 
the  purchase  of  books  on  the  Chinese  question,  for  the  College 
Library. 

For  the  purchase  of  English  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  for  the  College  Library,  from 

Winthrop  Ames      $30  Amount  brought  forward  .   .  $471 

George  G.  Amory 25  Augostin  H.  Parker 10 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Engene  Battelle    .  ^   75  William  Phillips 100 

Boylston  A.  Beal '     6    '   Mrs.  F.  L.  W.  Richardson  .   .    100 

C.  N.  Bliss,  Jr 20  W.  B.  Rogers 50 

Eliot  C.  Clarke 10  C.  C.  RumrUl 25 

W.  Endicott  Dexter 5  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Spragae  ...    150 

Charles  D.  Dickey 50  R.  H.  Stevenson,  Jr 10 

Allan  Forbes 10  F.  G.  Thomson 50 

H.  8.  Howe 20  C.  C.  Walker 25 

Henry  T.  Kidder 200  Beekman  Winthrop 25 

Philip  D.  Mason 1  $1~016 

John  Torrey  Morse,  8d    .   .    .   .      10  interest  on  deposit 3.50 

Honor^  Palmer 10  — —^ — 

$1,019.50 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .   .  $471 

Through  John  A.  Gade,  from  graduates  of  the  Department 
of  Architecture,  $125,  for  the  purchase  of  a  Corinthian  capital 
in  Italy. 
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From  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  in  memory  of  her  hasband, 
formerly  Danish  Consul  at  Boston,  her  third  annual  gift  ot 
$500,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  Scandinavian  books,  and 
for  a  concert  of  Danish  music. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $20,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Aeronautics. 

For  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  portraits  of  David  Garrick 
for  the  Library,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Justin  Winsor, 
additional,  from 

George  P.  Baker $9 

Stanton  Elliot 10 

$19 

From  John  Harvey  Treat,  $300,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  the  Catacombs  and  Christian  Antiquities  of  Italy. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$7,987.71,  for  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  from 

Anonjmons $100 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies 26 

Clarence  B.  Moore 500 

Miss  Mary  L.  Ware 600 

$1,126 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $25,  for  the  Medical  School. 

From  James  J.  Putnam  and  Moorfield  Storey,  trustees,  $500, 
towards  a  salary  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  for  services  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  cancer. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $250,  to  be  added  to  the  income 
of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund  for  1901-02. 

From  Theobald  Smith,  $25,  to  be  used  for  research  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology. 

From  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  $100,  for  research  work 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Theobald  Smith. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  for  the  laboratory  of  the 
Pathological  Department. 

From  Henry  F.  Sears,  $1,000,  to  be  added  to  bis  previous 
gifts  for  the  Pathological  Department  Library, 
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For  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  from 

C.  W.  Amory $200 

W.  S.  Bigelow 200 

Mn.  Arthur  Blake 500 

Francis  Stanton  Blake 200 

George  Baty  Blake 200 

Henry  C.  Pierce 200 

$1,500 

For  the  ^^  new  Medical  School  Land,  Buildings,  Equipment, 
and  Endowments"  (in  addition  to  gifts  for  endowments, 
amounting  to  $459,758.17,  which  are  separately  entered  in  this 
year's  Statement  among  ^*  Gifts  to  form  new  Funds  or  to 
increase  old  ones  ") ,  from 

$5,000  Amount  brooght  forward  .  $114,049.79 

5,000       Walter  Hnnnewell 2,000 

100       C.  C.  Jackion 1,000 

10,000       Eben  D.  Jordan 5,000 

50       Harris  Kennedy 100 

500       L.  C.  Kimball,  Jr 50 

25,000       Gardiner  M.  Lane 1,000 

10,000       Amory  A.  Lawrence    ....  1,000 

1,000       Arthur  T.  Lyman 5,000 

5,000       Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merriam  2,000 

5,000       G.  H.  Monks 1,000 

1,000       Mrs.  Leopold  Morse    ....  100 

1,000       Parkinson  &  Burr 1,000 

1,000       F.  H.  Peabody 1,000 

5,000       Sumner  B.  Pearmain  ....  100 

250       W.  L.  Richardson 25,000  - 

1,000       Stephen  Salisbury    .   .   .    .   ,  1,000 

5,000       Bin.  Knyyet  W.  Sears    ...  200 

5,000       Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw 1,000 

100       Miss  Mabel  Simpkins  ....  200 

50       Francis  Skinner 5,000 

1,000       W.  D.  Sohier 1,000 

12,299.79  John  T.  Spaulding 10,000 

1,000       W.  S.  Spaulding 10,000 

200       Moorfield  Storey 500 

1,000       Mrs.  Charles  Van  Brunt    .   .  100 

12,600       James  C.  White 625 


Miss  Maiy  S.  Ames 
Oliver  Ames  .  . 
Anonymous  .  . 
Anonymous  .  . 
C.  F.  Ayer  .  . 
Frederick  Ayer 

*  Robert  Bacon    . 
Francis  BarUett 
Franklin  H.  Beebe  . 
Mrs.  John  L.  Bremer 
Miss  Sarah  Bremer  . 
Peter  C.  Brooks   .   . 
Shepherd  Brooks  .   . 

I.  T.  Burr 

Walter  C.  Cabot  .   . 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Cheney 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Cheney 
W.  Murray  Crane 
Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Gardner 
Frederick  Guild,  Jr. 
Charles  Head    .   .   . 

^Augustus  Hemenway 
John  Hogg     .... 
A.  L.  Hollingsworth 
H.  S.  Howe  .... 

#H.  H.  Hunnewell 


Amount  carried  forward  $114,049.79 


$189,024.79 


From  Waldo  E.  Boardman,  $50,  to  be  added  to  the  Dental 
School  Building  gifts. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $18,  towards  the  salary  of  an 
Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 
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From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional  snm 
of  $9,999.96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observa- 
tory in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stelUr 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is  hon- 
orably associated. 

From  W.  S.  Bigelow,  $300,  towards  the  cost  of  publishing 
certain  lunar  photographs. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $20,000,  to  be  used  as  Professor 
E.  C.  Pickering  may  suggest. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
its  fifth  annual  payment  of  $2,500,  ^^  to  be  expended  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  by  the  Director,  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  Trees.'' 

From  Morris  K.  Jesup,  $2,800,  for  cases  for  the  collection 
of  North  American  woods,  which  was  given  by  him  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Robinson,  $15,000  additional, 
for  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall. 

From  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  and  The  Westing- 
house  Machine  Co.,  $1,335,  towards  the  cost  of  two  engines 
for  Pierce  Hall. 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $6,000  additional,  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  to  house  the  Semitic  collection,  and  for  its 
furnishing. 

From  the  family  of  John  Simpkins,  $5,000  additional,  for 
fitting  up  a  room  for  instruction  in  Mining  and  Engineering, 
and  $6,600  for  an  additional  room  in  the  Rotch  Building  for 
the  John  Simpkins  Laboratories. 

From  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports, 
$41,610  in  cash,  and  securities  valued  at  $16,309.72,  for 
improvements  upon,  and  additions  to.  The  Soldier's  Field, 
to  be  made  by  said  Committee,  with  the* approval  of  the 
Corporation. 

From  Learned  Hand,  $1,000,  towards  the  cost  of  a  buildiD^ 
and  its  appliances  and  accessories,  for  the  Department  d 
Philosophy. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  if 
$367 ^891. 87 i  as  is  also  stated  on  page  28  of  this  report, 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,    Treasurr. 

Boston,  October  16,  1902. 
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)epart^ 
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GhnercU  StcUement  of  Beceipts  and  Disuursementi 

for  the  year  encUng 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  advances,  &c., $66,026^ 

Interest  on  Policies  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Ck>., 849.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. 

Deposit  in  City  Trnst  Co., $25.44 

"         New  England  Trust  Co., 61.48 

<(          National  Union  Bank, 5,212.08 

"          Old  Boston  National  Bank, 1,191.92 

<'          Suffolk  National  Bank, 50.40          6,541.27 

Interest  on  Public  Funds  (after  deducting  $2,876.67 
for  sinking  premiums) . 

United  States  4*s, $18,298.51 

Massachusetts  8^*8  of  1918, 1,185.25 

"          "          **  1916, 154.15 

"          "          **  1988, 47.92 

aty  of  Boston  Si's, 850.00        15,080.83 

Interest  on  Sundry  Bonds  (after  deducting  $2,958.24 
for  sinking  premiums) . 

Adams  Express  Co.  4*8, $160.00 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4*8, 10,162.71 

"      Tel  and  Tel.  Co.  4*8, 8,000.00 

WAlter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.  44*8, 8,280.00 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  5*8, 10,082.08 

Brookline  Gas  Light  Co.  5*8, 250.00 

Buffalo  aty  Gas  Co.  5*6, 60.00 

Chicago  Edison  Co.  5*8, 4,709.60 

Chicago  June .  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.5*s,  14,979 .85 

**                "               **               4's,  4,000.00 

The  Electric  Corporation  7*8, 70.00 

Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  84*8, 691.52 

Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5's, 7,500.00 

Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  44*8,  ....  1,270.88 

New  England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  6*8, 7,128.90 

**               "               "          5*8, /.  4,058.82 

St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards  Co.  4*8,    .....  2,800.00        88,694  J6 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $8,208.76 
for  sinking  premians). 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4*s, $4,000.00 

**              '*    (P.L.  E. &W.V.  system)  Ref.4's,  900.00 

**              **    conv.  4*8, 2,772.20 

"              **    So.  Western  84's, 8,500.00 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  5*8  (Van  Buren  extension),  .  5,826.88 

**              **          Ref.  4*8, 861.11 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6*6 17,989.95 

Central  Vermont  4*8, 1,740.00 

Amounts  carried  forwaid,  ....  $87,089.64  $172,141.92 
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1 

of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

July  31,  1902. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  expenses  in  the 

University 9  as  per  Table  I  (page  56). 

Salaries, $41,400.88 

Retiring  Allowances, 14,147.00 

Sundry  payments  made  from  special  Funds,  .  5,531.88 

Other  expenses, 49,191.90 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

for  1901-02, 1,847.66 

Part  of  the  debt  of  the  School  of  Veterinary 

Medicine, 10,891.11    $188,409.73 

College,  as  per  Table  II  (page  60). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $875,585.34 

Sundry  salaries, 14,100.00 

Repairs,  insurance,  and  cleaning  on  College 

Buildings,  not  valued  in  Treasurer's  books,  51,880.11 

General  expenses, 67,749.79 

Fellowships, 20,966.66 

Scholarships, 45,025.03 

Exhibitions  and  expenses  therefor, 28,313.87 

Prizes  and  dies, 2,185.24 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum,  ....  10,368.54 

Gray  Herbarium, 7,982.85 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 8,941.04 

Jeflbrson  Physical  Laboratory, 3,535.68 

Appleton  Chapel, 9,198.61 

Summer  Schools, 17,223.96 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,    ....  3,408.86 
Apparatus  and  expenses  for  research,  from 

special  Funds  and  gifts, 5,308.08 

Publication  expenses,  from  special  Funds  and 

gifts, 4,368.10 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  16,231 .47 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories,  36,488 .47      723,796.70 

library,  as  per  Table  III  (page  75) . 

SaUries, $15,700.00 

Services  and  wages, 18,156.72 

Books, 23,537.62 

Other  expenses, 10,519.82       67,914.16 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV  (page  78). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $23,666.67 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 2,197.69 

Library  building  alterations, 2,900.00 

Other  expenses, 10,394.94       39,159.30 

Amount  carried  forward, $953,279.89 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DishursemenU 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  {continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .    .    .  $37»039.64    $172,141.9J 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (continued) 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4*8, 120.00 

"              «*                **         8i  8, 18,209.22 

Chicago  &  No.  W.,  Madison  Extension  7*8,  ....  6,810.09 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  4'8, 3,920.90 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  4'8, 4,000.00 

Eastern  6's, 12,701.36 

Eastern  sterUng  6's, 6,734.47 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7*8, 4,660.00 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  4*8, 4,000.00 

Kansas  aty.  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  6's, 2,178.98 

Kansas  &  Missouri  6's, 2,700.00 

Long  Island  4'8, 12,000.00 

Massachusetto  Electric  Co*s.  4i'8, 4,600.00 

Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  4'b, 9,866.66 

Minneapolis  Union  6'8, 4,866.83 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  34's(L.8.  &  M.S. 

Coll.), 6,974.86 

New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  34's  (M.  C.  Coll.),    .   .  1,190.00 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  4's, 7,884.13 

Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*8,  .   .   .   .  17,640.00 

Oregon  Short  Line  6*8, 2,230.26 

Pennsylvania  Co.  34*s, 1,760.00 

Rutland  6*8 669.33 

Rutland  Car  Trust  44*8, 291.23 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ref.  4*8, 1,876.00 

Second  Avenue  6*8, 4,606.26 

Third  Avenue  4*8, 3,969.80 

Union  Pacific  4*s, 18,000.00      198,666.90 

Dividends  on  Sundry  Stocks. 

Adams  Express  Co., $160.00 

American  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  preferred,  ....  48.00 

American  Surety  Co., 249.00 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 76.00 

General  Electric  Co., *S00 

Illinois  &  Mi88.  Telegraph  Co., 87.60 

New  York  Security  &  Trust  Co., 230.00 

The  Pullman  Co., 198.00 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 1^7.60         1,233.00 

Dividends  on  Manufacturing  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co $1,200.00 

Merrimack             ''              ''      561.00 

Pacific  Mills, 2,400.00         4,161.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $376,192.82 
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July  31,  1902. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  broaght  forward, $958,279.89 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V  (page  80) . 

Salaries  for  instraction, $46,983.83 

Scholarships, 4,550.00 

Other  expenses, 28,215.94        79,749.27 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI  (page  82). 

Salaries  for  instraction, $101,741.66 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 4,975.00 

Fellowships, 2,765.00 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 4,687.98 

Prizes  and  expenses, 156.25 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 669.55 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,    ....  1,171.82 
Sundry  payments  made  from  special  Funds 

and  gifts, 4,441.20 

Laboratory  appropriations, 12,512.44 

Other  expenses, 80,958.46      164,074.86 

Medical  School  Undertaking,  as  per  Table  VI 
(page  85). 
Real  estate,  Longwood  and  Huntington  Ave- 
nues and  Francis  Street,  Boston, $622,774.98 

Real  estate,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,    .   .     89,488.49 
Other  expenses, 892.89 

$668,101.86 
Less  amount  transferred  to  Medical  School,    •         888.99      662,712.87 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  87). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $12,780.00 

Other  expenses,      18,118.28       25,898.28 

MuBetun  of  Comparatiye  Zodlogy,  as  per 

Table  VIII  (page  88). 
Paid  from  sundry  Funds  on  the  order  of  the 

Faculty, $27,718.70 

Sturg^  Hooi>er  Fund,  salary  and  expenses,      5,066.27 
Scholarship, 888.84       83,118.81 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  as  per  Table  IX 

(page  89) . 
Peabody  Professor  Fund,  Peabody  Pro- 
fessor,   $2,860.29 

Fellowships  and  Scholarship, 1,775.05 

Other  expenses,      6,735.49         9,870.83 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,928,698.26 
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CfeneraX  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $376,192.8S 

Dividends  on  Railroad  Stocks. 

Boston  &  Lowell, $2,880.00 

Boston  &  Maine, 2,219.00 

Fitchburg,  preferred, 1,185.00 

Illinois  Central, 120.00 

Manhattan, 51.00 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co's.,  preferred, 2,500.00 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Rirer, 9,892.50 

Northern  (N.  H.), 1,740.00 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred, 45.00 

Old  Colony, 2,485.00 

Pennsylvania, 11,104.50 

West  End  Street,  preferred, 208.00 

West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburg, 40.00        84,470.00 

Dividends  on  Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks. 

Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, $675.00 

Essex  Street  Trust, 8,000.00 

Paddock  Building  Trust, 8,536.78  7,211.78 

Real  Estate  Investments,  from  rents,  &c.,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands) . 

Gross  receipts, $44,618.60 

Less  Taxes, $4,153.28 

Insurance, 864.71 

Repairs,  improvements, 
care,  &c., 15,433.48    20,451.42  $24,162.18 

Boston  (general  investments) . 

Gross  receipts, $205,829.69 

Less  Taxes, $42,543.71 

Insurance, 2,438.07 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,   &c., 8,326.22 

Repaid  to  capital,  .    .    .       2,000.00    50,803.00  155,526.69 

BUBSey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipts, $42,594.47 

Less  Taxes, 5^0,421.27 

Insurance, 848.75 

Interest, 893.56 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c., 1,558.76 

Heat  and  power,     .    .    .  6,695.10    18,917.44    23,677.08 


Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .  $208,865.90   $417,874.60 
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EXPENSES  (€OfU%nu€d). 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,928,698^ 

Obserratoryy  as  per  Table  X  (page  90). 

Salaries, $18,900.00 

Addition  to  fireproof  building, 8,278.87 

Other  expenses, 40,688.61       57,766.98 

BUBsey  InstitatiOXly  as  per  table  XI  (page  91) . 

Salaries  for  instruction, $7,450.00 

New  greenhouses  (part), f   •   •       7,857.87 

Other  expenses, 9,668.12       24,476.89 

Arnold  Arboretimiy  as  per  Table  XII  (page  92) . 

Salaries, $8,500.00 

Cases  for  Jessup  collection  of  North  American 

woods, 2,800.00 

Other  expenses, 16,816.28       23,116.28 

Sohool  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table 

XIII  (page  98). 

Sundry  expenses, $2,167.40 

Less  deficit  for  1901-02  assumed  by  the  University,  1,847.66            819.74 
Annuities  from  the  following  Funds. 

Charles  Wilder, $1,279.10 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),  .   .  2,088.55 

**            **            **              **           (1902),  .    .  160.00 

Anonymous, 100.00 

BUBSey  Trust, 4,000.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft, 2,162.58 

Gnmey, i,ooo.oo 

Professorship  of  Hygiene, 2,000.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer, 480.00      18,260.28 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1853, 149.00 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, $2,120.22 

^*  the  purchase  of  land  in  New  Hampshire,  2,799.06 
John  W.  &  Belinda  L.  Bandall  Fund, .  .  200.00 
Daniel  Williams  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Masphee  Indians, 512.24 

Sarah   Winslow   Fund,   to  the  Minister  and 

Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 219.18 

Woodland  TT^II  Fund,  taxes  and  legal  expenses 

on  account  of  Muddy  River  land, 964.81 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Fund,  taxes  and  plans,  .  91.68 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  Fund,  taxes,    .   .   .  506.60 

Gift  for  the  Harvard  Union, 10,265.89 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Fund,  taxes  on  Chelsea 

real  estate, 38.27        17,716.95 

Amount  carried  forward, $2,065,602.78 
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GenercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  {continued), 

AmoQnto  brought  forward,  ....  $208,365.90   $417,874.60 

Real  Estate  Inyestments  {conUnutd). 
Sundry  estates  (special  inTestmeiits) . 

Gross  receipts, $6,801.22 

Less  Taxes, $1,884.14 

Repairs, 608.85 

Insurance, 70.00 

Advances  repaid,    .   .   .  62.23 

Interest, 6.28        2,631.00        4,170  J22      207,536.18 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses. 

College, $409,550.00 

Divinity  School, 4,737.50 

Law  School, 92,017.60 

Medical  School, 92,833.67 

Dental        "           11,590.00 

Bussey  Institution, 8,255.00  $618,983.67 

Tuition  fees.  Summer  courses. 

College, $18,537.33 

Divinity  School, 1,170.00 

Medical        "         4,570.00      24,277.33 

Laboratory  fees. 

College, $23,745.97 

Medical  School, 3,226.02 

Dental        "       1,775.28      28,747.27 

Examination  fees 

College.    Admission, $5,475.00 

Condition 483.00 

Degree  of  8.D.,  ....  30.00 

Medical  School.     Condition,   ...  321.00 

Dental        **                "            ...  99.00       6,408.00 

Graduation  fees. 

College, $5,020.00 

Medical  School,      4,020.00       9,040.00 

Matriculation  fees,  Medical  School, 335.00 

Rooms  in  dormitories. 

College  buildings, $96,221.34 

Less  receipts  from  students 
separately  entered  in  Uni- 
versity Houses  and  Lands 
account, 21,839.86 

$74,381.48 
Divinity  School  buildings,    ....         2,970.00      77,351.48 

Amounts  carried  forward, $760,142.75    $625,410.78 
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EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $2,065,502.78 

Conitructioii  Funds. 

Brighton  Marsh  Fence, $100.00 

Fierce  Hall, 118,644.80 

Nelson  BobinBon  Jr.  Hall, 87,451.85 

Semitic  Building, 34,838.08 

John  Simpkins  Hall, 3,648.20 

Stillman  Infirmary, 24,122.86 

UniTersity  Museum, 40,205.61      309,006.40 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $2,374,509.18 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

GENERAL  nTTESTMBNTS. 

$100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Cout.  Deb.  4*s  of 

1911  (30%), $80,000.00 

100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  (Pittsburg,  Lake  Erie 

&  West  Virginia  System)  Ref.  4*s  of  1941,  .  99,250.00 
125,000  Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R.  Cons.  Ref.  M.  4's 

of  1961, 118,750.00 

2,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  3i*B  of  1949,  .  1,990.00 
100,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Cons.  M. 

6*8  of  1928, 124,940.00 

100,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  Extension  M. 

4'8  of  1938, 97,000.00 

100,000  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  1st  M. 

Coll.  Tr.  4i*s  of  1932, 101,000.00 

100,000  Municipal  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  of  Rochester, 

N.Y.,  1st  M.  44*8  011942, 100,000.00 

343,600  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4% 

Bonds  and  Scrip  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Collateral)  of 

1921,  receiTed  in  exchange  for  1718  shares 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  at  their 

book  valuation, 164,910.92 

100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Cons.  1st  M.  5's  of 

1946, 118,556.00 

100,000  Pennsylvania  Company  34*8  of  1916,  ....  97,875.00 
46,500  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Conv.  34*8  of  1912  (50%), 

subscription  at  par, 23,250.00 

100,000  Rutland  R.  R.  Car  Trust  44*s  of  1905,  ....  100,810.00 
100,000  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran.  R.R.  Ref.  M.  4*8  of  1951,  97,125.00 
100,000  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards  Co.  4*6  of  1930,     99,500.00 

53  rights  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 23.00 

1,000  shares        *^  **  74,937.50 

1,089      "      Paddock  Building  Trust  (35%),    .    .    .     38,115.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .  $1,488,031.42$2,374,509.18 
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General  StcUement  of  Receipts  and 

for  the  year 
INCOME  (eontiHued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  ....  $760,142.75    $686,410.72 


Receipts  from  Students  (^continued) . 

Libmry  fines. 

CoUege, $308.90 

DiTinity  School, 2.86 

Dental        **           .74 

306.49 
3,550.00 

Use  of  lockers,  Hemenway  Gymnasium,    .... 

'*      microscopes.  Medical  School, 

1,417.00 

Summer  Camp,  engineering, 

5,665.60 

*'         School  excursions. 

6.00 

771,066.74 

Sundries. 

William  Fennoyer  Annuity, 

$188.00 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 

1,013.61 

Matthews  Scholarships  (1  net  rents  of  Hall), . 

5,156.87 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins, 

186.47 

Trustee  of  C.  L.  Hanoook  real  estate,     .... 

1,067.74 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  &c., 

6,045.54 

400.88 

'*        tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,  .... 

718.00 

'*        tickets  to  Divinity  School  Alumni  Dinner,  . 

67.00 

<<        books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,  .... 

4,104.61 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  Blissey  Institution, 

6,496.45 

Use  of  illustrations  in  Asa  Gray's  books,  .   .   . 

800.00 

**      Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,   . 

86.00 

'*      Gymnasium  by  graduates  and  others,    .   .   . 

109.61 

^'      Buildings  (not  Unir.  Houses  and  Lands),  . 

6,860.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, 

3,836.45 

**  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,  .... 

843.84 

Taxes  on  Harvard  Union  repaid, 

3,380.00 

Insurance  premiums  on  Memorial  Hall  repaid,   .   . 

990.31 

Damage  to  grass  land,  Bussey  Institution,   .... 

187.66 

• 

Pasturase  at  Summer  Camp 

30.00 

39,795.89 
367,891.87 

Sundry  Gifts  for  immediate  use  (seepage  18),    .   .   . 

1       •       •      •       • 

Total  amount  of  income, 

$1,804,184.68 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME. 

GIFTS   FOR  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fund  (additional), $44,760.00 

Bowdoin  Prize  Fund  for  Dissertations  (additional),  .  16,000.00 

Class  Subscription  Fund  (additional), 147.60 

T.  Jeflbrson  Coolidge  Fund  for  Research  in  Physics,  57,600.00 

Bobert  Henry  Eddy  Fund  (additional),     ....  11,600.00 

Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Astron.  Science  (1902),  20,064.91 

FundforScbolarshipof  the  Class  of  1841  (additional),  1,000.00 


Amounts  carried  forward, $149,962.41  $1,804, 184.68 
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INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amounto  brought  forward,  ,   .  $1,488,031.4212,374,509.18 

OEKBRAL  iirvBSTMEifTS  (eoniifiued). 

1,000  shmres  Post  Office  Square  Building  Trust,   .   .  108,000.00 
225      '<      New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.R.,    28,125.00 
4,000  rights  to  subscribe  at  par  to  1,000  shares  of 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  Stock, 65,407.26 

InTested  in  notes  during  the  jear, 545,000.00 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds  and    notes 

bought, 10,066.90 

Advances  to  Harvard  Dining  Association, 85,202.08 

'<          Bandall  Hall  Association, 1,471.00 

«<           Sundry  balances, 87.00 

Baring  Bros.  A  Co.  in  account, $211.76 

Less  expenses, 1.19  210.67  2,266,551.17 

SPECIAL  INTESTMBNTS. 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

$82,200  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4% 
Bonds  and  Scrip  (C.  B.  &Q.  Coll.)  of  1921, 
received  in  exchange  for  161  shares  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  at  their  book 

valuation, $20,188.55 

7,500  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Conv.  34*s  of  1912  (60%), 

subscription  at  par, 3,760.00 

3  shares  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.R.,  375.00 

600      *'      Pennsylvania  R.R., 44,587.50 

100      "      Paddock  Buildhig  Trust  (36%),     .   .    .       3,600.00 
$50,000  Note  of  Massachusetto  Cotton  Mills,     ....     50,000.00      122,401.05 

Calvin  Ellis  Fund. 

$40,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4%  Bonds  (C.  B. 
&  Q.  Coll.)  of  1921,  received  in  exchange  for  200  shares 
Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  at  their  book  valuation,        26,586.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  Fund. 

$16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4%  Bonds  (C.  B. 
&  Q.  Coll.)  of  1921,  received  in  exchange  for  80  shares 
Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  at  their  book  valuation,        16,681.86 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund. 

$3,000  Massachusetts  3l*s  of  January,  1938, 3,330.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $4,809,058.26 
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Cfeneral  StcUement  of  Receipts  and  DMursemenU 

for  the  year  endUmg 

BBCBIPT8  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  (^continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .$149,968.41  $1,804, 184.6S 

GIFTS  FOR  CAPFTAL  ACCOUNT  (^Continued). 

John  Appleton  Haven  SchoUrship  Fund,  .  .  .  10,000.00 
Gtoorge    Higginson    Professorship  of   Physiology 

Fund, 100,000.00 

Jaokson  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine  Fund 

(additional), 12,500.00 

C.  L.  Jones  Scholarship  Fund, 30,000.00 

IjOWell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  (additional),    .   .  25  00 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  Fund,    ....  14,100.00 

Henry  L.  Fierce  Residuary  Bequest  (additional),  3,000.00 

John  D.  Bockefeller  Gift, 308,758.17 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1877  Fund, 5,000.00 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine  Fund  (additional),  .   .  1,000.00 

David  Sears  Fund  for  Instruction  in  Neurology,  .  .  25,000.00 
Shattuck    Professorship  of    Pathological   Anatomy 

Fund  (additional), 13,500.00 

Henry  Villard  Fund, 50,000.00 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren  Fund, 5,ooo.oo     727,845.58 

SALES,    ETC.,    GENERAL  INVBSTMBITTS. 

$56,000  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited  4i's  of  1903, 

called  and  paid  off  at  par, $56,000.00 

100,000  Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  K.  (Van  Buren  Exten- 
sion) Ist  M.  5's  of  1943, 117,125.00 

39,800  Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Neh.)  R.  R.  non.  ex.  6*s, 

called  and  paid  off  at  par, 39,800.00 

200,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Qumcy  R.  R.  34*s  of  1949,  .   204,718.75 

20,000  Eastern  R.  R.  1st  M.  6's  of  1906, 22,482.00 

10,000  Fort  Scott,  South  Eastern  &  Memphis  R.  R. 

1st  M.  7's,  called  and  paid  off  at  105,  .   .   .     10,500.00 
100,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  R.  R.  1st  M. 

4*s  of  1938, 101,000.00 

600  Northern  Pacific- Great   Northern  Joint  4% 

Scrip  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Coll.), 585.00 

1718  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 
exchanged  at  their  book  valuation  for 
$343,600  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern 
Joint  4%  Bonds  and  Scrip  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Coll.) 

of  July,  1921, 164,910.92 

808  shares  N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.R.,    129,250.13 

115      **      Barristers  Hall  Trust, 12,302.70 

104      ^*      Paddock  Building  Trust  (65%  paid),   .       7,277.92 

Amounts  carried  forward, $865,952.42$2,582,030.20 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  {continued). 

Amonnt  brought  forward, $4,809,058.25 

SPECIAL  INVESTMENTS  {continued). 

University  Houses  and  Lands. 

Estate  No.  16  Madison  St.,  Cambridge,    .   .     $2,987.75 

Taxes  adjusted, 12.25 

Legal  expenses  thereon, 92.00    $3,092.00 

Parcel  of  Land  east  of  Randall  Hall  lot, 

Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge, $2,200.00 

Legal  expenses  thereon, 127.55      2,827.55         5,419.55 

Property  received  for  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Astronomical  Science  (1902). 
$5,000  Northern    Pacific -Great   Northern   Joint  4% 

Bonds  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Coll.)  of  1921, $4,800.00 

5  shares  Fitchburg  R.  R.  preferred, 726.15 

12       ♦*      Old  Colony  R.  R., 2,528.76 

15      <*      Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,     ....      9,000.00 
$8,000  Mortgage  Note,  due  July  1,  1905, 8,000.00       20,054.91 

Property  received  for  Improvements  and  Additions  to 
The  Soldier's  Field. 

$5,000  City  of  Omaha  4*s, $6,200.00 

8,000' West  End  Street  Railway  5's, 8,082.22 

3,000  Illinois  Steel  Co.  5's, 3,027.50        16,309.72 

Property  received  for  the  T.  Jefforson  Coolidge 
Fund  for  Research  in  Physics.  , 
625  shares  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies,  preferred,     .   .         57,500.00 

Property  received  for  the   Charles  Eliot  Norton 

Fellowship  Fund. 
$15,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4%  Bonds  (C.  B. 

&  Q.  Coll.)  of  1921, 14,100.00 

Special  deposit  repaid, 318.20 


Amount  carried  forward $4,922,760.63 
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General  StaienierU  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .    .  $865,952.42 $2,532,030.20 

SALES,    ETC.,    GENERAL  INYBSTMEirrS  (COntinUtd) . 

Reversion  of  Land  and  Buildings,  comer  of 
Court  and  Brattle  Streets,  Boston,  .   .   .  $800,000.00 
Less  broker's  commission  and   legal 

expenses, 3,168.75  296,831.25 

Notes  paid  during  the  year, 800,000.00  1,962,783.67 

SALES,  ETC.,  SPECIAL   INVESTMEITTS. 

Sale  of  Inrestments  of  Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

$2,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  3i's  of  1949,  .  $1,990.00 
200  Northern  Pacific-Great    Northern  Joint  4% 

Scrip  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Coll.), 195.00 

161  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 

exchanged    at    their    book    valuation    for 

$32,200  Northern   Pacific-Great    Northern 

Joint  4%  Bonds  and  Scrip  (C.  B.  &Q.  Coll.) 

of  July,  1921, 20,188.55 

800  rights  Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred, 6,400.00 

800  shares            "                    "             91,184.00      119,957.55 

Sale  of  investments  of  David  Ames  Wells  Fund. 

$4,000  Adams  Express  Co.  Deb.  4's  of  1948,  ....  $4,175.00 

2,000  Buffalo  Oty  Gas  Co.  1st  M.  5's  of  1947,  .    .    .  1,682.50 

50  shares  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  R.  R.,     ....  4,796.37 

20  ♦*      Illinois  Central  R.  R., 2,922.10 

17      "      Manhattan  R'y,      2,273.41 

15  "      Northern  Pacific  R*y,  preferred,    .    .    .  1,500.00 

21  **      Pennsylvania  R.  R., 1,581.35 

40      *'      Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  R*y,  7,724.20 

20      **      West  Virginia  Central  A  Pittsburg  R*y,  1,700.00 

38      **      The  Pullman  Co., 7,779.09 

40      **      Adams  Express  Co., 8,154.20 

25      '<      Illinois  &  Miss.  Telegraph  Co.,  .....  973.18 

25      **      Northwestern          **            **....  1,516.92 

50      "      Western  Union       **            ♦*      ....  4,605.25 

8      "      General  Electric  Co., 2,596.84 

8      **      Buffalo  City  Gas  Co., 86.84 

4      '*      American  Light  &  Traction  Co.,    .    .    .  132.92 

16  **                **                *'                "          pref.,  1,445.68 

88      **      American  Surety  Co., 7,048.97 

10      **      Morton  Trust  Co., 10,494.80 

10      **      New  York  Security  &  Trust  Co.,   .    .   .  13,714.80 

1  share  New  York  Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.,  199.73 

20  rights  Illinois  Central  R.  R., 144.00 

21  ''      Pennsylvania  R.  R., 9.00        87,257.15 

Amount  carried  forward,      $4,702,028.57 
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of  the  TrecLsurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
July  31,  1902. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued) . 

Amount  brought  forward, $4,922,760.68 


Amonnt  carried  forward, $4,922,760.63 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

far  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  (eonitnued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $4,702,0S8^7 

9ALES,  £TCm  SPECIAL   INVESTMEKT8  {COfUinued). 

Sale  of  investments  of  Advancement  of  Astronomical 
Science  Fund  of  1901. 
80  shares    Massachusetts    Electric    Companies, 

preferred, $2,781.90 

10  shares  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.      2, 154.80 

20      **      West  End  Street  Railway, 1,984.80         6,871.50 

Sale  of  investments  of  Advancement  of  Astronomical 
Science  Fund  of  1902. 

5  shares  Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, $726.15 

12      '<      Old  Colony  R.  R., 2,528.76         8,254.91 

Sale  of  investment  of  Calvin  Ellis  Fund. 

200  shares  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  exchanged  at  their 
book  valuation  for  $40,000  Northern  Pacific-Great 
Northern  Joint  4%  Bonds  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Coll.)  of  July, 
1921, 26,585.00 

Sale  of  investment  of  the  Professorship  of  Hygiene  Fund. 

80  shares  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  exchanged  at  their 
book  valuation  for  $16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great 
Northern  Joint  4%  Bonds  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Coll.)  of  July, 
1921, 15,681.85 

Sale  of  investments  of  the  Gift  for  Improvements  and 
Additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field. 

$5,000  City  of  Omaha  4's, $5,200.00 

8,000  West  End  Street  Railway  Co.  5*8, 8,082.22 

8,000  Illinois  Steel  Co.  5*s, 8,027.50       16,809.72 

Note  held  .for  James  Barr  Ames  Prize  Fund,  paid  in  part,  .  .  100.00 

SUNDRIES. 

Haryard  Dining  Association,  to  reduce  debt,  ....  $1,500.00 

Randall  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt, 600.00 

Hayward  Estate,  repaid  to  capital, 2,000.00 

Premiums  on  Bonds,  repaid  in  part, 14,088.67 

Advances  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds 

and  notes,  repaid, 9,078.01 

Advances  to  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  repaid  in 

part, •   •   •  10,291.11 

Advances  to  Calvin  and  Luoy  EUis  real  estate, 

repaid  in  part, 62.28 

Advances  to  Botoh  Laboratory,  repaid  in  part,    .   .   .  87.62 

Loans  to  Students,  repaid, 1,588.16 

Scundry  repaymenU, 8,407.85       42,598.15 

Amount  carried  forward, $4,818,429.70 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
July  31,  1902. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (eoniintttd) , 

Amount  brought  forward, $4,922,760.68 


Amoant  carried  forward, $4,922,760.63 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursementm 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOBfB  (contmued). 

Amoont  brought  forwaid, $4,813,439.70 


Bar8ar*8  Sundry  Accounts. 
Receipts  daring  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Aasodation,  .  $196,167.54 

„           Randall  Hall  Assodadon,  .   .  91,847.76 

On  Sundry  accounts, 210,349.19      498,364.49 

Balance,  August  1,  1901. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $26,480.66 

<<      National  Union  Bank, 185,570.67 

<^      New  England  Trust  Co., 3,228.32 

**      hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .    .   .  29,035.72 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,  1901, 236,731.03 

»*            overdue 9,066.28      490,111.68 

ToUl .   .   ,     $5,801,905.87 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1902. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDBY  PAYMENTS  (^continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $4,922,760.68 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 
Payments  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  .  $200,840.92 

'*          Randall  Hall  Association,    .   .  93,447.13 

On  sundry  accounts, 212,471.77      506,759.82 

Balance,  July  31,  1902. 

Cash  in  Old  Boston  National  Bank, $96,114.57 

<'      National  Union  Bank, 11,592.73 

"      City  Trust  Co., 1,066.02 

««      hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .   .   .  16,975.62 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,  1902, 238,881.23 

"            overdue, 7,766.25      372,385.42 

Total, $5,801,905.87 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property  ^  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books^  July  31,  1902, 

Separate  Investmentfl,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages  8, 
4,  5  and  6  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Railroad  Bonds, $818,227.95 

Sundry  Bonds, 851,987.76 

Railroad  Stocks, 819,767.05 

Sundry  Stocks, 40,254.15 

Uniyersity  Houses  and  Lands, 505,740.89 

BoBsey  Real  Estate, 892,710.18 

Other  Real  Estate, 106,805.80 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 50,000.00 

Sundries, 81,869.44 

Cash  in  City  Trust  Co., 1,056.02 

«      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 690.00  $2,118,558.78 

And  ^^  General  Investments,"  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, $288,000.00 

BooU  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 100,000.00 

Cocheco  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes, 150,000.00 

Manchester  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 50,000.00 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills' Note, 50,000.00 

Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.'s  Notes,  45,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes, 100,000.00       728,000.00 

^United  States  Bonds. 

400,000  United  States  4's  of  1925, 462,249.89 

Railroad  Bonds. 
$100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  4's  of  1948,     ....    $96,625.00 
100,000  Baltimore  &  OhioConv.  Deb.  4's  of  1911,    100,710.50 
100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (S.  W.  Diyision)  1st 

M.  8i's  of  1925, 89,750.00 

100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (Pittsburg,  Lake  Erie 

&  West  Virginia  System)  Ref.  M.  4's 

of  1941, 99,250.00 

125,000  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Cons.  Ref.  M.  4's  of 

1951, 118,760.00 

290,400  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's,  .  .  296,482.28 
446,000Chic.,Burl.  &Quincy8i'sof  1949,  .  .  459,911.09 
100,000  Chic.  &  No.  W.  (Madison  Extension) 

IstM.  7'sof  1911, 115,209.11 

100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  4's  of 

1988, 106,762.98 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .  $1,488,450.96  $3,808,808.12 

*  These  $400,000  of  United  SUtes  4*8  of  1925  hare,  fW>m  Dec.  S2,  1890,  been  lent  Co  the 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  which  pays  to  the  College,  for  the  use,  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent,  a  yeiur,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  four  per  cent,  receired  by  the  bank  from  the  bonds, 
thus  making  the  income  of  the  College  from  Uie  bonds  equal  to  six  per  cent,  upon  their  par  rafaie. 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .    .  $1,483,450.96  $3,308,808.12 
Railroad  Bonds  (continued) , 
$100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  Ist  M.  4*8 

of  1947, 95,772.60 

223,000  Eastern,  Ist  M.  6*8  of  1906, 228,402.08 

£19,600       **  *'         *'     SterUng  of  1906,      95,383.40 

$60,000  Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Mem.  Ist  M.  7's,  .  59,108.69 
100,000  Indiana,  III.  &  Iowa  1st  M.  4*8  of  1950,  96,500.00 
100,000  Kansas  City,  Fort    ScoU  &    Memphis 

Cons.  M.  6's  of  1928, 124,469.44 

300,000  Long  Island  Unified  M.  4*s  of  1949,  .  .  283,257.50 
100,000  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies  4«^% 

Gold  Coupon  Notes  of  1906,  ....  98,000.00 
100,000  Metrop.  West  Side  Elevated  4*8  of  1938,  91,746.25 
100,000  *«  "  '*  Ext.  M.  4*8 

of  1938, 97,000.00 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  Ist  M.  5*s  of  1922,  .  102,663.32 
200,000  New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  (L.  S.  & 

M.  S.  CoU.)  3i*s  of  1998, 202,414.40 

200,000  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ref .  M. 

4*8  of  1992, 210,428.06 

343,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint 

4*8  (C.  B.  &  Q.  CoU.)  of  1921,  .  .  .  164,326.92 
100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Cons.  Ist  M.  5*s  of 

1946, 118,346.50 

100,000  Pennsylrania  Co.  8i*8  of  1916,    ....      97,876.00 
46,500  PennsyWania  Cony.  di*s  of  1912  (50% 

paid), 28,278.00 

100,000  Rutland  Car  Trust  4i*8  of  1906,  ....  100,810.00 
100,000  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ref.  M.  4*s 

of  1951, 97,126.00 

100,000  Second  Ave.  (N.  Y.)  Con.  M.  5*s  of  1948,  118,168.04 
100,000  Third  Avenue  (N.  Y.)   1st  Consol.  M. 

4*s  of  2000, 108,919.60 

400,000  Union  Pacific  1st  M.  &  L.  O.  4*s  of  1947,    863,114.76    4,446t544.d6 

Sundry  Bonds. 
$200,000  American  Bell  Tel.  Co.  4's  of  1908,  .   .  $203,049.98 
200,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  4*s  of  1929,  .    196,000.00 
128,000  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.  4i*8  of  1903,  .    128,000.00 
146,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  money 

1st  M.  5*8  of  1926, 156,861.77 

100,000  Chicago  Edison  Co.  1st  M.  6's  of  1926,  .  106,969.60 
260,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  6*8  of  1916,  .  250,261.90 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  4*s  of  1940,        98,500.00 

100,000  Metrop.Tel.&Tel.Co.l8tM.5*8of  1918,  99,500.00 
100,000  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  Ist 

M.  Coll.  Tr.  4i*s  of  1932, 100,983.33 

AmounU  carried  forward,  •   .   .  $1,340,116.58  $7,764,362.48 
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Amoants  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1,840,116.58  $7,754,352.48 
Sundry  Bonds  (continued) . 
$100,000  Municipal  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  Ist  M.  44's  of  1942,     .    .    .  100,000.00 
100,000  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6*s  of  1906,  101,187.48 
100,000           "             *'             **           6*sofl916,  118,176.46 
100,000  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards  Co.  4*s 

of  1930, 99,500.00     1,753,980.52 

Railroad  Stocks. 

1725  shares  N.  Y.  Central  &  Hud.  Rirer  R.  R.,  .  $133,862.37 

3667      <<      Pennsylrama  R.  R., 244,037,54        377,899^1 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks. 

12  shares  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .   .  $8,654.00 

187      "      Merrimack            *»               '*      .   .   .  18,700.00 

24      ''      Pacific  MiUs, 16,668.29 

4000  rights  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co., 55,407.25         94,429.54 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks. 

1000  shares  Essex  Street  Trust, $100,000.00 

1000      "      Barristers  Hall  Trust, 92,766.00 

1089      '<      Paddock  Building  Trust, 104,363.72 

1000      '<      Post  Office  Square  Building  Trust,    .  108,000.00        400,129.72 

Real  EsUte. 
Adams  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .   .  $250,000.00 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,    ....  165,615.81 

Estate,  Haymarket  Square,  Boston, 58,918.52 

Oerrish  Block,  Blackstone   and   North  Streets, 

Boston, 192,875.75 

Gray  EsUte,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  ....  884,231.77 

Hayward  EsUte,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .  576,861.88 

Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .   .  464,868.91 

Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,  .   .   .  44,569.49 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .   .   .  164,604.79    2^751,541.92 

Sundries. 

Adrances  to  BUBSey  Trust, $29,785.51 

<'            Medical  School  Undertaking,     .    .    .  472,583.60 

"            Obserratory, 2,921.85 

"            School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,    .   .  14,114.90 
'*            Feabody  Museum    of    American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  .   .  2,278.60 

«(            Botanic  Department, 5,807.85 

^^            Harvard  Dining  Association,     .   .  46,224.69 

**            Randall  Hall  Association,  ....  34,302.27 

**           Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  real  estate,  68.87 
**            Classical  Publication  Fund  of   the 

Class  of  1856, 963.91 

«^            Sundry  Accounts, 129.16 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .  $608,675 .20 $13, 182,834.09 
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Amoontfl  brought  forward,   .    .   .  $608,675 .20$18, 182,884.09 
Sundries  {eaniinued) . 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,     2,898.16 

Term  bills  due  in  October,  1902 288,881.28 

''         overdue, 7,766.25        858,214.84 

Cash  in  Old  Boston  National  Bank, $96,114.57 

''        National  Union  Bank, 10,902.78 

''        hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    .   .   .      16,975.62        128,992.92 

Total, $14,114,641.85 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  asnd 

Balaihces^*  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

A^».                      UNIVERSITY  FUNDS.  PH.cip.1.  Jl,  ,1.  ^ 

#4,950.00  Andrew  Bigelow  (1898),  ....  $4,950.00 

92,500.00  Bobert  C.  Billings  (1900)  (appro- 
priated in  1902  to  the  Medical  School 
Undertaking), 

5,000.00  Stanton  Blake  (1899), 5,000.00 

4,771.88  Charlotte  F.  Blanchard  (1891), .  4,771.88 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  (1866),    .  .  5,250.00 

12,500.00  John  W.  Carter  (1898),     ....  12,500.00 

154.76  Thomas  Cotton  (1727), 154.91 

22,000.00  John  Cowdin  (1888), 22,000.00 

115,966.56  GtoorgeB.  Dorr  (1882), 115,966.56 

48,458.50  Gtoorge  Draper  (1892), 48,458.50 

45,000.00  B.H.  Eddy  (1901), 56,500.00 

101,225.49  Harvard  Ellis  (1895), 101,225.49 

5,078.35  JohnDavisWilliamsFrench(l90l),  5,822.09 

20,571.18  Gk)re  (1884), 20,571.18 

25,000.00  John  C.  Gray  (1881), 25,000.00 

20,000.00  Walter  Hastings  (1888),   ....  20,000.00 

5,000.00  Gtoorge  Baxter  Hyde  (1895),  .  .  5,000.00 

182,288.80  Insorance  and  Guaranty  (1860),  .   .   .  182,288.80 

16,871.63  Leonard  Jarvis  (1859), 16,871.63 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  (1894),  ....  10,000.00 

10,000.00  Joseph  Lee  (1802), 10,000.00 

10,000.00  Theodore  Lyman  (1898), ....  10,000.00 

81,950.54  Henry  T.  Morgan  (1888),  ....  81,950.54 

15,750.00  Israel  Munson  (1844), 15,750.00 

113,817.44  Francis  E.  Parker  (1886), ....  113,817.44 

30,000.00  William  Perkins  (1888),    ....  30,000.00 

51,000.71  Henry  L.Pierce  (1898),     ....  50,814.19 
547,900.00  Henry  L.  Pierce (Redduary)  (1898), 
Total  received,    ....  $753,000.00 
Appropriated  for  Pierce 

Hall,      $238,219.90 

Appropriated  forthc  Medi- 
cal School  Undertaking,  850,000.00 

588,219.90  164,780.10 

63,603.76  President's  (1883), 63,671.56 

361,169.59  Retiring  Allowance  (1879), 364,858.75 

23,370.03  John  L.Bussell  (1889) 23,370.08 

46,913.13  Isaac  Sweetser  (1894) 46,913.13 

5,000.00  Beth  Turner  (1883), 5,000.00 

Henry  Villard  (1902), 60,000.00 

100,000.00  William  P.  Weld  (1893),  .  .  .  .  100,000.00 

$2,153,061.30    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, $1,742,255.73 

*  The  Funds  and  Balances  were  re-clusslfied  in  1901  and  the  dates  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Funds  were  printed  after  their  titles. 


Principal, 
Aug.  1, 1901. 
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Principal,  Jolj  81, 1002. 


$2,158,061.80    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward. $1,742,255.72 


8,584.95 
27,748.64 

6,280.00 

1,050.00 
89,780.00 
28,887.40 
11,161.27 

6,026.18 

150,297.54 


8,840.22 
21,619.50 
10,000.00 

8,500.01 

85,990.99 

875.97 

16,240.88 

1,088.57 

6,176.21 

845.87 

82,511.Q0 

21,599.46 

194,455.95 
,15,118.58 
20,655.91 
20,217.08 
21,744.18 

84,517.60 
8,747.88 
5,45^.87 
8,155.81 
9,608.82 

15,796.97 

104,416.29 

8,048.01 

66,882.81 


$8,108,268.07 


♦COLLEGE   FUNDS. 

John  W.  F.  Abbot  (1874),  . 
Alford  Professorship  (1765),  . 

Daniel  Austin  (1879),    .  .  . 
John  A.  Blanchard  (1878), 
BoUmic  Department  (1880),  .   . 
Boylston  Professorship  (1772), 
Francis  James  Child  Mem.  (1897), 
Classical  Publ.  F'd  of  Class  of  1856 

(1888),     

Class  Subscription  (1870), 

T.  Jeflbrson  Coolidge  Fund  for 
Research  in  Physics, 

Fanl  Dudley  (1751), 

Sliot  Professorship  (1814),  .... 
EUot  '<         (Jon.Fhillip8' 

gift)(1854), 

Srving  Professorship  (1791),  .  .  . 
Fisher  "  (1884), .  .  . 
Henry  Fljrnt  (1760), 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors  (1796), 
Fund  foe  Religious  Services  (1887),  . 

Qospel  Church  (1868), 

Ghray  Herbarium  (balance),  .... 
Asa  Ghray  Memorial  (1898),  .   .   . 
Asa  Gray  Professorship  of  Syste- 
matic Botany  (1897), 


$8,944.68 
27,748.64 
6,280.00 
1,050.00 
89,780.00 
28,887.40 
11,146.01 

7,105.12 
150,445.04 

57,792.80 

8,400.54 

21,619.50 

10,000.00 
8,500.01 

85,990.99 
894.02 

16,240.88 
1,088.57 
6,824.44 
2,860.80 

82,511.00 

21,628.01 


Qumey  (1888), 195,089.84 


Harvard  Orienul  Series  (1899), .  . 

Herbarium  (1865), 

Hersey  Professorship  (1772),  .   .   . 

Hersey   Professorship   (Thomas 

Lee^s  gift)  (1856), 

HoUis  Professorship  of  Dirinity  (1726),    84,517.60 
HoUis  ''     of  Mathematic8(1718),     8,747.88 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (1894),  .... 
Jefforson  Physical  Lab'y  (balance) , 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (1889) , 
Lee  Fund  for  Reading  (1863),  .  .  . 
Henry  Lee  Professorship  (1900),  . 
Joseph  Loyering(l89i), .... 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden 
(1882)  (formerly  Professorship  of 
Natural  History,  1805), 

.   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   . 


15,124.00 
20,655.91 
20,217.08 

21,744.18 


5,675.11 

8,371.62 

10,070.05 

15,796.97 

107,178.26 

8,867.18 


66,407.31 


$1,021,494.34  $1,742,255.72 


*  Including  Rome  sctaallr  used  in  the  Gradiutte  School. 
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Flincipalt 
Aug.  1,  1901. 

$8,108,268.07 

48,062.93 

21,282.69 

18,996.14 

21,000.00 

81,500.00 

76,000.00 

25,020.19 

52,500.00 

185,118.71 

800,000.00 

56,441.25 

2,000.00 

60,000.00 

4,858.78 

1,418.92 

28,189.88 

12,811.14 

16,808.12 

1,282.84 

10,697.58 

101,793.41 

16,784.74 

6,487.76 

117,878.44 

6,194.78 

50,000.00 

994.63 

8,408.15 

448.06 

1,646.93 

1,989.86 

2,671.13 

20,048.42 

1,631.11 

3,241.62 

18,376.39 

76.16 

12.20 

6,329.36 

1,734.49 

$4,424,638.21 


.   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   . 
MoLean  Prof ei torship  ( 1 884) ,    . 
William  B.  Noble  Lectures  (1898) 
Daniel  H.Feiroe(  1876),  .  .  . 

Perkins  Professorship  (1841),    . 
Jonathan  Phillips  (1861),    .  . 
Physical  Laboratory  £ndowm*t(188] ) 
Plummer  Professorship  ( 1864) ,  . 
Pope  "  (1868),  . 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (1899),  . 
Nelson  Bobinson,  Jr.  (1899), 
Bumford  Professorship  (1819),  . 
John  L.  Bussell  (1889),    .  .  . 
Gnrdon  Saltonstall  (1901),    . 
Gtoorge  William  Sawin  (1890), 
Schol.&  Benef .  money  returned  (bal.) 
Barthold  Schlesiiiger  (1901), 
Smith  Professorship  (1816),    .   . 
Josiah  Stiokney  (1899),  .  .  . 
John  E.  Thayer  (1885),    .  .  . 
Elizabeth  Torrey  (1896),    .  . 
Henry  Warren  Torrey  (1890), 
Unknown  Memorial  (1898),    .   . 
Samuel  Ward  (1680),   .... 
Cyrus  M.  Warren  (1898),    .  . 
Henry  C.  Warren  (1899),   .  . 
Sylvester  Waterhouse  (1896), 
Increase  S.  Wheeler  (1889), . 
Chaimcey  Wright  (1884),  .  . 

Gifts  for  land  in  New  Hampshire  (bal 
Classical  Library  (balance). 
Sugar-cane  inTestigation,etc. 

(balance), 

Cases,  etc.,  at  Botanic  Gar 

den  (balance),    .... 
Sanskrit  Department  (bal.), 
Semitic  Collection  (balance) , 

"       Library,  ** 

Collections  for  a  Germanic 

Museum  (balance),   .   .   . 
Books,  Prints,  Casts,  ete., 

f or  Dept.  of  Architec.  (bal.) , 
Physical  Research       ^' 
Music  7  ** 

Salaries  *^ 

Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances) , 


(I 


(( 


li 


(( 


(( 


a 


a 


c< 


(( 


n 


(( 


Principal,  Jalj  SI,  190S. 

$1,021,494.84  $1,742,255.72 

48,062.93 

22,175.86 

14,063.82 

21,000.00 

81,500.00 

76,000.00 

25,020.19 

52,500.00 

190,851.69 

805,086.88 

56,441.25 

2,000.00 

60,494.93 

4,864.73 

1,784.26 

1,080.94 

23,189.83 

12,811.14 

16,295.84 

1,174.81 

10,590.34 

100,855.67 

17,449.24 

6,779.68 

121,526.76 

5,844.14 

50,000.00 

968.47 

1,438.52 

281.37 


), 


1,941.49 

1,797.71 

1,352.70 

16,932.57 

1,106.20 

822.52 

2,867.91 
58.15 

8,460.68 
2,043.02 


Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $2,328,844.93  $1,742,255.72 
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PrindiMJ, 
Aug.  1,  1901.  Principal,  July  81,  1902. 


$4,424,538.21    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .   .  $2,328,344.93  $1,742,255.72 

FELLOWSHIP   FUNDS. 

11,077.67  Ozias  Gk>Odwin  Memonal  (1889),  11,159.41 

10,817.59  Harris  (1868), 10,836.85 

10,641.99  JolmThomtoiiKirkland(l87l),  10,927.81 

11,441.42  Henry  Lee  Memorial  (1889),    .   .  11,540.59 

300.00  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (1901),    .  14,100.00 

12,553.55  Bobert  Treat  Paine  (1887),  .  .  12,656.14 

55,447.41  John  Parker  (1873) 66,533.87 

31,878.96  Bogers  (1869), 31,959.15 

11.296.98  Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memo- 

rial (1889), 11,389.24 

400.00  South  End  House  (balance),  ....  125.00 

11,624.10  John  Tsmdall  (1885), 11,807.05 

11.354.99  James  Walker  (1881) 11,400.03 

22,466.61  Whiting  (1896), 22,645.03 

SCHOLARSHIP   FUITDS. 

3,697.79  Abbot  (1852), 3,725.29 

1,803.27  Alford  (1785), 1,889.81 

5,448.82  Bartlett  (4881),      5,377.03 

5,699.45  Bassett  (1876), 5,703.00 

12,843.41  BigelOW  (1865), 12,959.^7 

2,099.16  Borden  (1896), 2,199.91 

112,621.37  Bowditoh  (1864), 112,985.50 

2,164.34  Bright  (balance), 2,668.19 

3,752.79  Browne  (1687), 3,782.93 

5,117.49  Morey  Willard  Buokminster 

(1898), 5,163.11 

32,420.86  Burr  (1895), 32,843.73 

6,091.26  Btdnff  8.  Choate  (1884),  ....  6,108.63 

8,214.79  Class  of  1802  (1870), 8,309.11 

3,136.14 

6,413.33 

4,442.63 

3,459.15 

4,801.47 

4,049.02 

5,088.73 
15,371.66 

4,622.91 


1814  (1853), 3,161.67 

1816(Kirkland)  (1852),  6,471.15 

1817  (1852), 4,555.91 

1828  (1882), 3,475.18 

1836  (1853), 4,856.92 

1841  (1871), 5,134.08 

•    1852  (Dana)  (1876), .  .  5,133.00 

1856  (1885), 15,509.52 

1867  (1886), 4,669.81 

1877  (1902), 5,030.00 

5,250.00          «*        1883  (1900) 5,312.00 

11,739.73  Crowninshield(1877), 11,853.25 

600.00  W.  H.  Cudworth  (balance),    .  .  600.00 

5,367.73  Franois  H.  Cnmmings  (1898), .  5,425.39 


$4,902,156.78    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .    .   .  $2,830,329.04  $l,742,2j55.72 
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Priucipftl,  ^ .     .     ,    -  ,    ^    -,w^ 

Aug.  1,  1901.  PrincipiJ«  Jnly  tU  HO- 

$4,902,156.78    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $2,830,829.04  $1,742,266.72 

5,516.08  Qeo,  and  Martha  Derby  (1881),  6,530.80 

4,965.05  Julius  Doxter  (1892), 4,970.03 

2,725.80  O.  W.  Doe  (1893), 2,756.65 

6,4^7.99  W.  S.  BUot  (1875), 5,480.45 

39,906.19  Joseph  Eveleth  (1896),     ....  40,355.01 

2,105.42  Fall  Rirer  (1893), 2,126.46 

6,169.30  Farrar  (1873), 6,298.75 

11,169.50  Bichard  Augustine  GambrUl 

(1890), 11,280.61 

7,043.17  Charles  Haven  Gk>odwiii(i889),  7,081.28 

4.142.87  Greene  (1863), 4,191.78 

200.00  Price  Greenleaf  (balance), .  .  .  400.00 

23,211.52  William  Hilton  (1897),    ....  23,605.70 

John  Appleton  Haven  (1902), .  10,020.02 

10,484.57  EbeneserBockwood Hoar (1895),  10,587.85 

6,200.84  Levina  Hoar  (1876), 6,248.49 

13,508.42  Hodges  (1878), 13,588.01 

6.092.91  Hollis  (1722), 6,160.37 

10,686.96  Henry  B.Humphrey  (1890), .  .  10,749.94 

C.L.  Jones  (1901), 80,240.00 

10,232.59  G.  E.  Lowell  (1886), 10,323.77 

3,777.78  Matthews  (balance), 2,834.66 

6,026.40  Merrick  (1888), 6,048.99 

8,164.51  Morey  (1868), 8,206.43 

5,659.05  Lady  Mowlson  (1643), 6,730.68 

6,487.16  Howard  Gkurdner  Nichols  (1897),  5,550.54 

5.011.88  Lucy  Osgood  (1873), 6,252.46 

6,378.20  Fennoyer  (1670), 6,624.08 

4,202.76  Ferkins  (1869), 4,254.50 

1,486.30  Wendell  FhiUips  Mem'l  (1895),  1,490.97 

350.00  BicardO  Prize  (balance), 350.00 

1,292.87  Bodger  (1883), 1,204.93 

3.457.92  Henry  B.  Bogers  (1859), ....  8,423.90 

5,576.28  Edward  Bussell  (1877),    ....  5,643.93 

6,418.82  Sales  (1893), 5,512.27 

10,732.37  Saltonstall  (1739), 11,072.61 

8,275.67  Leverett  Saltonstall  (1896),  .  .  8,406.16 

6,890.37  Mary  Saltonstall  (1730), ....  6,921.09 

James  Savage  (balance),  ....  100.00 

3,284.46  Sever  (1868), 8,239.68 

10,692.58  Sewall  (1696), 10,872.50 

48,462.63  ShattUCk  (1854), 48,838.85 

5,959.32  Slade  (1877), 6,078.69 

4,380.39  Story  (1864), 4,440.63 

2,663.72  StOUghton  (1701), 2,729.48 

2,182.93  Swift  (1899), 2,287.72 

77,139.23  Thayer  (1857), 77,741.90 

$5,314,889.40    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .    .    .  #8,287,082.40  $1,742,266.73 
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Principal, 

Aog.  1,  IWl.  Principal,  Jnly  81,  1902. 

$5,814,889.40    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $8,287,082.40  $1,742,255.72 

4,118.22  Gtorham  Thomas  (1865), ....  4,160.64 

7,524.84  Toppan  (1868), 7,585.49 

25,082.57  Townsend  (1861), 25,869.89 

4,575.46  WalOOtt  (1855), 4,695.06 

10,830.52  Ohriatopher M.Weld (1899),    .  10,426.41 

5,221.82  Jaoob  Wendell  (1899), 5,271.98 

11,287.61  Whiting  (1874), 11,496.10 

BBNBFICIABT  FUNDS. 

500.78  Nathaniel  Appleton  (1772),  .  .  524.78 

1,652.58  Frank  BoUes  Memorial  (1894),    .  1,685.92 

1,878.29  William  Brattle  (1717),    ....  1,489.19 

894.18  Thomas  Danforth  (1724),   .  .  .  987.09 

5,448.78  Moses  Day  (1880), 5,448.78 

857.65  John  EUery  (1788), 874.88 

1,888.84  Exhibitions  (1796), 1,888.84 

670.69  Thomas  Fitoh  (1787), 702.90 

885.52  Ephraim  Flsmt  (1728),     ....  404.05 

184.07  Henry  Fljmt  (1760), 140.50 

400.81  Henry  Gibbs  (1722), 420.06 

2,655.11  John  Glover  (1658), 2,782.55 

7,585.48  Prioe  Greenleaf  Aid  (balance),  .  7,786.09 

821.87  Edward  Holyoke  (1748),    .  .  .  887.88 
2,124.18  BobertKesme  (1659), 2,226.08 

879.10  Mary  Idndall  (1812), 921.29 

5,210.51  Susan  B.  Lyman  (1899), ....  5,460.64 

187.76  Anne  Mills  (1725), 196.78 

10,812.86  Mlinroe  (1880), 10,855.82 

1,992.50  Palfrey  Exhibition  (1821),  ....  2,008.12 

4,881.68  Dr.  A.  F.Feabody  Memorial  (1896),  4,408.02 

178.88  Joseph  Sewall  (1765), 187.42 

14,149.95  Alexander  W.  Thayer  (1899), .  14,849.15 

11,155.10  Quinoy  Tufts  (1877), 11,155.10 

241.46  Bei^aminWadsworth  (1787),  .  258.08 

PBIZB  FinVDS. 

1.861.10  JamesGk>rdonBennett(l898), .  1,426.48 
14,451.17  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations 

(1791), 29,414.82 

8,618.20  BoylstonPrizefeforElocntion(1817),  8,591.62 

5.148.11  Coolidge  Debating  (1899),  ....  5,195.21 

100.00  Dante  (balance), 100.00 

1,796.65  Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  ''De- 

turs"  (1718) (balance), 1,899.14 

1,059.96  Sales  (1892), 1,065.84 

2,502.55  John  O.  Sargent  (1889),   ....  2,622.69 


$5,488,034.56    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $8,477,741.98  $1,742,255.72 
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FHndiMJ, 
Aug  1,  1901. 

$5,488,084.56    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, 
7,074.47  Oeorge  B.  Sohier  (1890), . 

3.180.51  Oharles  Sumner  (1874),  . 

8.508.52  BobertN.  Toppan  (1894). 
2,090.60  Philip  Washburn  (1899) , 

78,426.46  David  A.  Wells  (1901),    . 


Prindp^  Jaly  SI,  1901 

$8,477,741.98  $1,742,255.72 
7,000.00 
8,288.20 
3,676.95 
2,115.97 
98,806.66    8,587,074.76 


2,122.62 
195.98 
558.04 
549.49 

27,788.45 
25,978.28 
5,808.72 
5,809.08 
8,195.84 
10,079.59 
5,298.67 

2,873.12 

2,147.96 

500.00 

5,820.27 

26,034.62 

60,724.96 

7,180.76 

7,040.22 

3,942.08 

5,307.76 

20,138.53 

4,000,48 

10,582.12 
37,621.50 

5,113.14 
11,925.34 

5,268.09 
15,901.02 

5,299.60 

236.41 

20,122.29 

100,000.00 

1,736.43 

$6,027,210.02 


LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

Bowditoh  (1861), $2,122.60 

Bright  (baUnce), 166.17 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1851  (1899),  584.82 

1851  (C.F. 

Dunbar's  Gift)  (1899),   ....  575.84 

Edwin  Conant  (1892), 27,758,74 

Constantius  (1886), 25,992.72 

Denny  (1875), 6,302.08 

Farrar  (1871),    , 6,299.73 

Haven  (1844), 3,187.68 

Hayes  (1885), 10,086.23 

Hayward  (1864), 6,296.80 

B.  M.  Hodges  (balance),   ....  368.79 

HoUis  (1781),     2,369.88 

Homer  (1871), 2,133.80 

Jarvis  (1885), 500.00 

Lane  (1863), 6,302.13 

Lowell  (1881), 26,269.29 

Minot  (1870), 60,620.36 

Lucy  Osgood  (1873), 7,145.32 

Mary  Osgood  (I860), 7,021.78 

Sales  (1892), 3,949.25 

Salisbury  (1868) 5,292.61 

Sever  (1878), 20,180.15 

Shapleigh  (1801), 8,979.82 

Gtoorge  B.  Sohier  (balance),   .  .  66.26 

Subscription  for  Library  (1859),  .   .  10,717.38 

Sumner  (1876), 37,611.34 

Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor(i899),  5,091.66 

Daniel  Treadwell  (1885),    .  .  .  11,925.34 

lohabod  Tuoker  (1876),  ....  6,231.63 

Walker  (1875), 16,910.44 

Ward  (1868), 6,301.74 

Waterston  Gift  (balance),  .   .   .  ,  247.74 

J.  Himtington  Woloott  (1891),  20,169.70 

Eben  Wright  (1883), 100,000.00 

Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  bals.),   .    .  2,048.87        445,726.53 

.   .  .^mounts  carried  forward, $5,776,057.01 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1001. 

$6,027,210.02 


Principal,  Jnly  81,  1902. 
Amounts  brought  forward, $5,775,057.01 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


28,219.07 

71,427.02 

17,000.00 

525.00 

890.00 

1,000.00 

7,875.00 

4,780.14 

8,692.06 

87,583.74 

2,177.95 

5,000.00 

20,280.38 

46,288.69 

1,050.00 

911.34 

688.66 

6,008.43 

76,885.81 

5,000.00 

1,050.00 

10,000.00 

9,184.69 

1,050.00 

16,015.81 

460.82 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

5,250.00 

2,100.00 

58,845.73 


Dirinity  School  (balance), 

New  Endowment  (1879), 

Oliver  Ames  (1880), 

Hannah  C.  Andrews  (1836), .  . 

Daniel  Austin  (1880), 

Adams  Ayer  (1869), 

Joseph  Baker  (1876), 

Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance), 
Bnshton  Dashwood  Burr  (1894), 
Bussey  Professorship  (1862),      . 

Joshua  Clapp  (1836),    .... 
Edwin  Conant  (1892),  .... 
Dexter  Lectureship  (1810),     .   . 
Frothingham  Prof essor8hip(l892) . 
Abraham  W.  Fuller  (1847),  . 

Iiewis  Gk>uld  (1852), 

Lotiisa  J.  Hall  (1893),  .... 

Hanoook  Professorship  (1765), 

Oharles  L.  Hanoook  (1891),  . 

Haven  (1898), 

Samuel  Hoar  (1857), 

Henry  P.  Kidder  (1881),  .  . 
Henry  Lienow  (1841),  .... 
Oaroline  Merriam  (1867),  .  . 

Parkman  Professorship  (1814), 
John  W.  Quinby  (1888),  .  .  . 
Abby  Crooker  Biohmond  (1881 ) , 
John  L.  Bussell  (1890),   .  .  . 
William  B.  Spooner  (1890),  . 
Thomas  Tileston  of  New  Yor\ 

Endowment  (1879), 

Mary  P.  Townsend  (1861),  . 
Winthrop  Ward  (1862),  .  .  . 
Winn  Professorship  (1877),     .   . 


$37,254.83 

71,427.02 

17,000.00 

525.00 

890.00 

1,000.00 

7,875.00 

2,057.18 

3,869.28 

87,588.74 

2,177.95 

5,000.00 

20,280.38 

48,510.57 

1,050.00 

911.34 

721.73 

6,008.43 

76,885.81 

5,000.00 

1,050.00 

10,000.00 

9,184.69 

1,050.00 

16,015.81 

482.95 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 
5,250.00 
2,100.00 

54,345.73 


13,088.78 
5,469.11 
2,673.96 
4,398.31 

14,831 .39 
5,295.84 
3,407.88 
1,050.00 

$6,565,565.68 


SCHOLARSHIP   AND   BBNEFICIABT   FUNDS. 

Abner  W.  Buttriok  (1880), . 
Thomas  Gary  (1820),  .  .  . 
Gtoorge  Chapman  (1834),  . 
Joshua  Clapp  (1839),    .  .  . 

Jaokson  Foundation  (1835),   . 

J.  Henry  Kendall  (1863),  . 
Nanoy  Kendall  (1846),  .  . 
William  Pomroy  (1835), .  . 

.   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    . 


13,069.65 
5,491.62 
2,702.31 
4,429.41 

14,849.94 
5,350.05 
8,431.46 
1,050.00 


547,881.88 


$6,322,938.89 
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Principal, 
▲air*  1>  IMl.  PrindiMa,  Jnlj  a,  IMl. 


$6,565,565.63    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, $6,322,988.89 

LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

163,400.89  Law  School  (balance), $205,860.56 

3,977.33  James  Ban*  Ames  Prize  (1898),  4,150.62 

65,687.49  Bemis  Professorship  (1879),    .   .   .  65,840.47 

28,979.82  Bussey          ''              (1862),    .    .   .  28,979.82 

15,750.00  Dane              •'              (1829),    .    .   .  15,750.00 

47,021.25  Law  School  Book  (1882), 47,021.25 

100,000.00  Law  School  Library  (1898),    ....  100,000.00 

8,340.81  Boyall  Professorship  (1781),  .    .    .  8,340.81 

1,266.95  Scholarship  money  returned  (balance),  1,827.77 

94,994.97  Weld  Professorship  (1882),     .   .   .  94,994.97        566,766J7 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Edward  Austin  Loans  repaid,  .   .  $101.40 

80,686.85  John  B.Barringer  (1873),  .  .  .  30,686.85 

6,684.09  Gtoorge  A.  Qardner  (1892),    .  .  5,592.83 

10,507.17  Hennen  Jennings  Scholarship(  1898),  10,611.50 

61,536.43  Abbott  Lawrence  (1859),    .  .  .  61,536.43 

50,375.00  James  Lawrenoe  (1865), .  .  .  .  50,375.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Loans 

repaid, 33.00 

40,805.73  Professorship  of  Engineering  (1847),         40,805.73 

25,000.00  Arthur  Botch  (1895), 25,000.00 

5,109.47  Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler (1898),    5,304.70      230,047.44 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 

31,745.35  Moseom  of  Comparative  Zoology  (bal.),  $34,370.78 
297,933.10  AgassiZ  Memorial  (1875),  ....  297,933.10 
7,594.01  Teachers*  and  Pupils*  (1875),     .   .   .  7,594.01 
5,576.87  Virginia  Barret  Qibbs  Scholar- 
ship (1892),    5,511.23 

50,000.00  Qray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum 

(1869), 50,000.00 

108,359.56  SturgiS  Hooper  (1865),      ....  108,467.86 

7,740.66  Humboldt  (1869), 7,740.66 

5 ,000 .00  WiUard  Peele  Hunnewell  ( 1901 ) ,     5,000.00 

117,469.34  Permanent  (1859), 117,469.34        634,086.48 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ETHNOLOGY   FUNDS. 


11,348.39  Hemenway  Fellowship  (1891), 
28,855.56  Peabody  Building  (1866),  . 
47,335.10  Peabody  CoUection  (1866), 
47,536.39  Peabody  Professor  (1866), 
30,166.30  Thaw  Fellowship  (1890),      . 


$8,115,848.51    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward. 


$11,468.09 
28,355.56 
47,335.10 
47,563.51 
30,175.49 


$164,897.75  $7,753,839.08 
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Principal, 
1, 1M1. 


Any.  1,  IflOl.  Princip»l,Jnly81.1««. 

$8,116,848.51    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $164,897.76  $7,768,889.08 
10,300.68  Henry   O.  Warren   Exploration 

(1899), 10,795.08 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren  (1902),  6,000.00 

6,307.84  Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship 

(1895), 6,362.08 

20,061.26  Huntington  FrothinghamWol- 

OOtt  (1891), 21,024.18        207,079.04 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

64,397.93  Medical  School  (balance), $60,042.31 

10,866.97  Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological 

Laboratory)  (1899), 11,076.68 

26.612.68  Edward  M.  Barringer  (1881),  .  26,612.68 
6,162.99  J.  IngersoU  Bowditoh  (1889),  .  6,246.61 
3,033.02  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books 

(1800), 2,768.71 

19.466.69  JohnB.  ft  Buokminster  Brown 

Professorship  (1896), 20,399.96 

92.912.09  Caroline  Brewer  Oroft  (1899),  92,026.00 

377,698.69  Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  (1899),  .  878,560.19 

101,338.02  Gtoorge  Fabyan  (1896),    ....  101,702.24 

1,836.08  Samuel  E.  Fits  (1884), 1,836.08 

1,019.60  F.  B.  Qreenough  (Surgical  Re- 
search) (1901), 2,116.66 

19,192.66  Jackson  Medical  (1869), 19,192.66 

1,604.12  Medical  Library  (1872), 1,681.11 

62,900.33  William  O.  Moseley  (1897),    .   .  62,900.33 

38,750.00  New  Subscription  (1888), 38,760.00 

9,336.94  Dr.  Buppaner  (1897), 9,335.94 

60,000.00  GteO.  O.  ShattUOk  (1863),     .    .   .  60,000.00 

6,069.08  Surgical  Laboratory  (1897),    ....  6,918.66 

16,766.11  Mary  W.  Swett  (1884),     ....  16,766.11 

20,000.00  Samuel  W.  Swett  (1884),    .  .  .  20,000.00 

2,000.00  Quincy  Tufts  (1879),    2,000.00 

14,340.66  Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Mu- 
seum (1848), 14,369.87 

41.279.10  Charles  Wilder  (1900), 41,920.00 

33,331.61  Henry  Willard  Williams  (1893),  33,681.46 

1,882.08  Gifts  for  Pathological  Dep't  Library 

(balance),  •   • 1,466.77 

1,087.41  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),  1,482.23 

PBLLOWSHIP   FUNDS. 

6,292.10  Gtoo.Chesme  ShattUOk  Memorial 

(1891),     6,321.12 

6,664.73  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial 

(1891) 6,621.66 

6,253.00  John  Ware  Memorial  (1891),  .   .  6,280.14 

$9,179,498.06    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .  $1,026,941.46  $7,960,918.12 
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Principft], 

Aug.  l.lfiOl.  Principai,  Jnly  81.  lOOL 

$9,179,498.05    .   .    Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .  $1,026,941.45  $7,960,918.13 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUITDS. 

5,025.22  Lnoins  F.  Billings  (1900), .  .  .  5,146.42 

5,709.08  D.  W.  Cheever  (1889), 5,838.06 

8,089.19  Cottdng  Gift  (1900),  .    ......  8,162.46 

2,765.80  Orlando  W.  Doe  (1893),  .  .   .  .  2,758.57 

60.42  John  Foster  income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 152.63 

5,817.63  Lewis  and  Harrietnayden(l894),  5,743.91 

6,365.11  C.  M.  Jones  (1893), 6,320.63 

5,233.70  Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  (1895),  5,284.93 

5,519.54  Charles  B.  Porter  (1897),   .  .  .  5,504.50 

4,406.25  Charles  Pratt  Strong  (1894),   .  4,557.74 

6,294.40  Isaao  Sweetser  (1892),     ....  6,346.51 

6,231 .87  John  Thompson  Taylor  (1899),  5,283.01 

5,254.11  Edward  Wigglesworth  (1897), .  5,306.30 

PBIZE   FUNDS. 

3,527.45  Boylston  (1803), 3,540.50 

6,209.65  William  H.  Thomdike  (1895),  6,507.73     1,098,390.35 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL  UNDERTAKING  FUNDS. 

Robert  C.  Billings  (1900),  .  .  .  $93,610.00 
George  Higginson  Professorship 

(1902), 101,322.02 

Jaokson  Professorship  (addition  of 

1902), 12,500.00 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (1898),  ....  354,200.00 

John  D.  Bockefeller  Gift  (1902),  312,463.29 

David  Sears  (1902), 25,300.00 

Shattuok  Professorship  (addition  of 

1902), 13,500.00 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine  (1899),  4,431.98 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory,  .   .  4,968.79 

Gift  for  buildings,      1,011.73       923,307.81 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

87,370.04  Dental  School  (balance), $82,024.51 

2,255.85  Dental  School  Endowment  (1880),   .  2,255.85 
23,000.00  Henry  C.Warren  Endowment(1889),   23,000.00 

18,913.30  Gifts  for  Building  (1892), 19,872.32          77,152.68 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

2,792.80  Observatory  (balance), 

50,088.55  Advancementof  A8tron.Science(1901),  $50,380.51 

Advancement  of  Astron.  Sdence(1902) ,  20,054.91 

$9,384,427.96    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $70,435 .42 $10,059,768.96 


Principft], 
Aug.  1,1001. 

$9,384,427.96 


5,000.00 

2,500.00 

198,966.70 

94.66 

299.89 

2,000.00 

45,000.00 

21,000.00 

60,000.00 

60,000.00 

278,667.86 

110,298.88 

11,718.14 

85,666.61 

18,880.00 
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.   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   . 

AnonymouB  Gift  (1902), 

Thomas  Q.  Appleton  (1884), 
J.  IngersoU  Bowditoh  (1889), 
Uriah  A.  Boyden  (1887),     .  . 

Bruoe  Gift  (balance), 

Draper  Memorial  (balance),  . 
Charlotte  Harris  (1877), .  .  . 

Haven  (1898), 

James  Hayward  (1866), .  .  . 

Obsenratory  Endowment  (1882),  . 
Faine  Professorship  (1886),     .   . 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  (1886),  . 
Edward  B.  Phillips  (1849),  . 
Josiah  Qninoy  (1866),  .... 

David  Sears  (1846), 

Augustus  Story  (1871),  .  .  . 
Gift  for  publishing  lunar  photographs, 


Principal,  Jnlj  81, 1002. 

$70,436.42$10,069,768.96 
16,996.96 

6,000.00 

2,600.00 
200,000.00 


2,000.00 

46,000.00 

21,000.00 

60,000.00 

60,000.00 
278,657.86 
110,298.88 

12,276.86 

86,621.60 

18,380.00 

800.00       909,261.08 


BUSSEY  INSTITUTION  FUNDS. 


27,189.93  Bussey  Institution  (balance), 
10,688.84  Woodland  Hill  (1896),     .   .    . 


$26,841.11 
10,079.86 


86,920.96 


ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  FUNDS. 

71,795.00  Arnold  Arboretum  (1899),  ....  $116,666.00 

168,947.80  James  Arnold  (1872), 169,329.27 

16,166.04  Arboretum  Construction  Gifts  (bal.),       14,761.12 

22,261.93  William  L.  Bradley  (1897),  .  .      22,iio.dO 


812,766.69 


471,109.26 
60,000.00 
10,606.66 

38,747.12 

892,710.18 

1,207.62 

7,078.64 

3,725.00 

168,786.66 

60,000.00 
8,171.50 
6,084.65 

$11,702,913.22 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR   SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Edward  Austin  (1899),    ....  $475,917.18 

Bright  Legacy  (1880), 60,000.00 

Phillips    Brooks  House  Endow- 
ment (1901),   10,606.66 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts  (balance),  80,361.79 

Bussey  Trust  (1861) 892.710.18 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834  (1887),  1,267.60 

"         "         *'         1844(1896),  7,366.43 

**         »*         **         1853  (1887),  8,725.00 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (1899),  159,099.72 

Fogg  Museum  of  Art  (balance),     .  642.90 

William  Hayes  Fogg  (1892),    .      60,000.00 
John  Foster  (1840), 3,171.60 

Free  Bed    Fund    of  the   Class  of 

1868(1898), 5,328.63 

.   .   Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .  $1, 190,077.49  $1 1,3 iai206. 69, 


\ 


\. 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1.  IflOl.  Principal,  Jalj  51,  IMt. 

911,702,913.22    .   .  Amounts  brought  fonrud,  .    .   $1,190,077.49  $11,318,706.69 
514.66  Free  Bed  Fund  for  Stillman  Infirm- 
ary (1900), 639.38 

185,458.08  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments (1891), 488,748.07 

16.938.58  Qray  Fund  for  Engrarings  (1858),       17,054.82 

719,291.31  Price  Qreenleaf  (1887),    ....    788,865.31 

29,939.33  Henry  Harris  (1883), 29,939.33 

1,259,78  Harvard  Memorial  Society  (1898),         1,320.26 

48,237.44  Bobert  Troup  Paine  (1880),  .  .  49,624.76 

15,979.01  William  M.  Priohard  (1898),  .  16,178.98 

82,384.76  John  Witt  Bandall  (1892),  .  .  .  32,860.02 
5,345.53  JohnW.  and  Belinda  L.  Bandall 

(1897), 6,402.14 

42,000.00  James  Savage  (1873), 42,000.00 

4,822.40  School  of  Comparative  Medicine  (1899) 
(transferred  to  Med.  Sch.  Under- 
taking),     

10,147.91  Balph  H.  Shepard(i900),  .  .  .      10,596.32 

5,897.78  BalphH.ShepardMemorial(1898),      5,897.78 
2,524.49  Henry  P.  WalCOtt  (1901),  .    .   .         2,646.64 

2,331.00  Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers, 526.63 

5,166.38  Gift  for  Path.  Lab.  (Vet.  Sch.)  (trans- 
ferred to  Med.  Sch.  Undertaking), 
5,047.77  Gifts  for  Additions  to  The  Soldier*s 

Field  (1898), 6,148.73 

Gifts  for  Improvements  and  Additions 
to  The  Soldier's  Field  (1901),    .   .       69,682.18 
55,916.69  Architecture  Building,         (balance), 

517.91  Brighton  Marsh  Fence,  *'  421.74 

Philosophy  Building  Gifts,         ''  2,117.68 

80,668.06  Pieroe  Hall, 

36,261.87  Semitic  Building,  *<  8,421.91 

1,627.32  John  Simpkins  HaU,  *'  3,032.00 

33,111.49  Stillman  Infirmary,  ''  9,857.70 

43.171.59  University  Museum  Building,    *'  3,438.44 
10,096.11  F.    L.   Higginson's    Gift    (The 

Harvard  Union), 

1,318.20  Sundry  balances, 2,774,896.71 

FUNDS  IN   TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES   NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,370.09  Daniel  Williams  (1716), ....    $16,643.61 

4,789.85  Sarah  WinslOW  (1790),     ....         4,794.84  21,438.45 


$18,119,538.61  $14,114,541.86 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31^  1902. 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  31, 1902, 

as  before  stated, $14,114,541.85 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1, 1901, 

as  before  stated, 18419,588.61 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of $995,008.24 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 

Qifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,    .  $727,845.58 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  .   .  11,219.46 

Credit  balances  created, 84,170.84 

Qain  from  change  of  investments, 886,065.59 

$1,209,800.97 

Deduct  from  this  amount 

Sundry  balances  used  up, $151,912.26 

Loss  from  change  of  investments,    .   .        1,190.95 
Decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds 

and  balances,  which  appear  both  at 

the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,      61,194.52         214,297.78     $995,008.24 


Net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,  •   .   .     $481,455.89 
Less  decrease  as  above, 214,297.78 

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds 
and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  ac- 
count,      $267,157.66 
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The  following  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treasorer'f 
books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources  and  the 
expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  Uniyersity.  Gifts  for  capital  account, 
gifts  for  immediate  use  and  the  income  of  every  Fund  held  by  the  University  are 
given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each 
and  every  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be  either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income 
of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a  Fund  is  to  be  applied  be 
a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for  example,  —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in 
these  tables  of  that  appropriation.  That  particular  payment  is  merged  with 
others  of  the  same  kind  under  the  general  heading.  A  balanced  summary  of 
these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  98. 

Table  No.  I. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  capital  account. 

Bobert  Henry  Eddy  Fund  (additional),  .  .  .  $11,600.00 
Henry  L.  Pierce  Residuary  Bequest  <*  ...  8,000.00 
Henry  Villard  Fund, 50,000.00   $64,600.00 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  :  — 

Andrew  Bigelow, $287.60 

Bobert  C.  Billings  (part), 8,030.00 

Stanton  Blake, 240.00 

Charlotte  F.  Blanohard, 229.01 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 252.00 

John  W.  Carter, 600.00 

Thomas  Cotton, 7.44 

John  Cowdin, 2,028.22 

Gtoorge  B.  Dorr, 5,553.35 

Qeorge  Draper, 2,325.17 

Bobert  H.  Eddy, 2,504.98 

Harvard  EUis, 4,858.80 

Gk>re, 987.41 

John  C.  Qray, 1,197.19 

Henry  Harris  (i  income), 718.53 

Walter  Hastings, 1,310.14 

(George  Baxter  Hyde, 240.00 

Insurance  and  Guaranty, 6,384.96 

Leonard  Jarvis, 809.86 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 480.00 

Joseph  Lee, 478.88 

Theodore  Lyman, 480.00 

Israel  Mnnson, 756.00 

Francis  E.  Parker, 5,450.44 

William  Perkins,     1,440.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $42,544.98    $64,600.00 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $42,544.98    $64,500.00 

Income  of  the  following  Fundi  (conitnued):  — 

Henry  L.  "Pierce  Residuary  (part), 14,118.29 

President's, 8,052.99 

Retiring  Allowance, 17,836.16 

John  L.  Busselly 1,121.76 

Isaao  Sweetser, 2,251.88 

Beth  Turner, 240.00 

Henry  Villard, 1,400.02 

William  F.  Weld, 4,788.75      86,854.78 

Balance  remaining  after  diyiding  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, $850.86 

Care  of  the  Sarah  Winalow  Fund, 5.75 

Sale  of  catalogues,  calendars,  directories,  &c.,     ....  978.68 

««      shrubs, 31.20 

"      shelving,      12.00 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 1,500.00 

Insurance  premiums  on  Memorial  Hall,  repaid,  $1,500.48 

Less              "              **              **        paid,  .        510.17  990.81 

Taxes  on  Harvard  Union,  repaid, 8,880.00       7,248.80 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

Income  of  William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund,    .  .   .  $2,400.00 
**         Qray  Fund  for  Engravings,  .  $813.07 

Sale  of  catalogues, 5.00  818.07 

Income  of  William  M.  Frichard  Fund,    .   .  766.99 

«       John  Witt  Bandall  Fund,    ....  1,554.48 

Repayment, 78.50 

Sale  of  photographs, 15.65 

Receipt  for  expenses  on  loaned  collections,    ....  510.28       6,188.97 

Phillips  Brooks  House. 

Income  of  Endowment, $504.84 

<«       Balph  H.  Shepard  Fund,     ....  487.10 
«'       Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial 

Fund, 288.10        1,274.54 

$166,012.09 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers'  Expenses. 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, $972.56 

"       Treasurer's      "         "           298.06 

<*       other  reports,  ballots,  etc., 189.62 

Advertising, 247.65 

Auditing  Treasurer's  accounts, 150.00 

Other  expenses, 85.94      $1,838.88 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,888.83 
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Table  No.  I,  Thb  Uniyebsitt,  contincbd. 

PAYMENTS. 

« 

Amount  broaght  forwud, $1,888.88 

OiBce  EzpenBes. 
Prendeni's, 

Clerical  services, $840.92 

OUier  expenses, 237.68     $1,078J>5 

Treasurer's, 

Clerical  services, $805.95 

Bent  of  safes, 700.00 

Other  expenses, 828.47       2,829.42 

Barsar*s, 

Clerical  services, $3,449.75 

Other  expenses, 1,461.87       4,911.62 

Publication  Agent's, 

Clerical  services, $1,318.32 

Other  expenses, 2,733.33       4,046.65 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings', 

Clerical  services, $852.81 

Other  expenses, 283.81       1,136.12 

Janitor's, .   .   .  23.81 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  &c.), 2,524.30      16,050.47 

Salaries. 

President, 

From  the  University, $6,000.00 

<'     President's  Fund, 2,985.20 

*'     Thomas  Cotton  Fund,  .   .   .    .             7.29  $8,992.49 

Treasurer. 6,000.00 

Comptroller, 5,000.00 

Bursar, 4,000.00 

Assistant  Bursar, 2,000.00 

Corresponding  Secretary, 2,041.67 

Recording  Secretary, 1,666.67 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Publication  Agent, 2,000.00 

Clerks,  Treasurer's  office, 3,800.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,700.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,000.00 

Secretary  to  the  President, 2,000.00     41,400.83 

Retiring  Allowances, 14,147.00 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Repairs, $288.82 

Fuel,  lighting,  furniture,  cleaning,  &c., 451.11  739.98 

Amount  carried  forward, $74,177.06 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University,  oomtinued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  broaght  fonrud, $74,177.06 

Qeneral  Expenses. 

Repairs  and  improvements, $4,919.46 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 58.00 

Labor, 5,690.62 

Commencement  Day  expenses, 506.02 

Conmiencement  Programme, 91.20 

Annual  Catalogue, 2,502.68 

Calendar, 181.64 

Guide  Book, 108.99 

Advertising, 554.28 

Insurance, 87.50 

Watchmen, 2,816.48 

Taxes  on  Harvard  Union, 8,880.00 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 754.80 

Legal  services  and  expenses, 10.00 

Buffalo  Exposition  expenses, 80.90 

Paris  Exposition  expenses, 26.00 

Street-watering  assessments, 274.80 

Plank  walks, 497.00 

Mercantile  agency, 925.00 

Surveys  and  plans, 45.00 

Driveways  and  gravel  walks, 1,262.57 

Vaccinating  employes, 114.00 

Receptions, 1,245.22 

Payments  made  from  University  income  on  account 

ofWilliam  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum,    .  .  .  8,039.74 
Payments  made  from  University  income  on  account 

of  Phillips  Brooks  House, 1,996.82 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for 

1901-02, 1,847.66 

Part  of  the  debt  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  10,291.11      42,701.44 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

Payments  of  $8,089.74,  made  from  University  income 
on  account  of  expenses  for  1901-02,  as  above 
stated,  and  payments  from  the  income  of  Funds 
as  follows :  — 

William  Hayes  Fogg,  Director,  .    $500.00 

Collections  and  expenses,     ....    1,856.58  $2,856.58 

William  M.  Priohard,  collections, 567.02 

John  Witt  Randall,  Curator,    .   .     $250.00 

Collections  and  expenses,  ....  829.22  1,079.22 
Qray  Fund  for  Engravings,  Curator,    .      $260.00 

Collections  and  expenses,     ....        452.33  702.33        4,705.10 

Amount  carried  forward, <    .   .  $121,588.60 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Univebsity,  contikued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $121,588.60 

Phillips  Brooks  House. 

PaTments  of  $1,996.82,  made  from  University  in- 
come on  accoont  of  expenses  for  1901-02,  as 
above  stated,  and  payments  for  furniture,  recep- 
tions, Ac,  from  the  income  of  Funds  as  follows : 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Endowment,   ....  $504.84 

Balph  H.  Shepardy 88.69 

Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial, .  .  .  288.10         826.18 

$122,409.78 

Table  No.  II. 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  Capital  Account. 

Bowdoin  Prize  Fund  for  Dissertations  (additional) ,  116,000.00 

Class  Subscription  Fund  ^ additional), 147.50 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Fund  for  Research  in 

Physics, 67,600.00 

John  Appleton  Haven  Scholarship  Fund,     .   .  10,000.00 

C.  L.  Jones  Scholarship  Fund, 80,000.00 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  (additional),  .  26.00 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  Fund,  .  .  .  14,100.00 

Scholarship  of  the  Olass  of  1841  Fund  (additional) ,    1 ,000.00 

**                   "                 1877       " 6,000.00  $182,772.60 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  and  Gifts  for  Salaries. 

Alford  Professorship, $1,881.96 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,472.98 

Boylston  Professorship, 1,860.18 

Class  Subsoription, 7,214.88 

Paul  Dudley, 160.32 

Eliot  Professorship, 1,087.71 

Eliot           '*          (Jon.  Phillips'  Gift),     .  .  860.00 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (part), 4,996.89 

Erving  Professorship, 168.00 

Fisher        ''           1,727.67 

Henry  Plynt, 18.05 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 779.62 

Gospel  Church  (i^  income), 148.22 

Asa  Qray  l^fessorship, 1,086.76 

Qumey  (part), 8,888.89 

Hersey  Prof essorship  (J  income) , 682.26 

HoUis           *'           (Divinity), 1,666.86 

HoUis          ''           (Mathematics), 179.86 

Amounts  carried  forward, $82,665.88  $182,772 JM> 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $32,666.88  $132,772.60 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  and  Qifts  for  Salaries 
{continued) . 

IngersoU  Lecture  (part), 221.74 

Abbott  Lawrence, 2,953.73 

James  Lawrence^ 2,418.00 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 461.23 

Henry  Lee  Professorship, 6,011.97 

Tho8.  Lee,  for  Hersey  Professorship, 1,043.71 

ThOS.  Lee,  for  Reading, 768.26 

McLean  Professorship, 2,067.02 

William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  (pwrt),  .   .   .  943.17 

Daniel  H.  Peirce, 671.81 

Perkins  Professorsliip, 1,008.00 

Plummer   "          1,200.96 

Pope             "             2,620.00 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 1,968.69 

«             «i     Hygiene  (part), 6,732.98 

Nelson  Bobinson,  Jr.  (part), 6,860.00 

Arthur  Botch, 1,200.00 

Bnmford  Prof essorship, 2,709.17 

Qurdon  Saltonstall, 2,880.00 

Smith  Professorship, 1,110.72 

Josiah  Stickney, 6U.93 

Unknown  Memoriid  (part), 8,086.06 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part), 1,100.00 

Sylvester  Waterhouse  (part), 149.36 

Qifts  for  salaries  and  lectures, 131.17      81,368.66 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds,  and  Gifto  for  Fellowships. 

Edward  Austin  (part), $11,916.66 

Osias  Ck)Odwin  Memorial, 631 .74 

Harris, "9-26 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 610.82 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 649.17 

Charles  Eliot  Norton.    Interest,  .  .    $300.00 

Gift,     .   .    .      300.00  600.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 602.69 

John  Parker.    Interest, $2,661.46 

Repayment, 176.00  2,836.46 

Bogers 1»530.19 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memorial,    ....  642.26 

South  End  House  (gifts),      326.00 

JohnTyndall, 557.96 

James  Walker, 646.04 

Whiting, 1,078.42      22,645.66 

Amount  carried  forward, $236,776.62 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continced. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $286,776.62 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $177.50 

Alford  (accumulating), 86.54 

Edward  Austin  (part)  for  Teachers, 1,750.00 

Bartlett, 261.65 

Bassett, 273.55 

Bigelowy 616.46 

Samuel  A.  Borden  (accumulating), 100.75 

Bowditoh, 5,405.81 

Bright, 1,803.87 

Browne, 180.14 

Morey  Willard  Buckminster, 245.62 

Burr, 1,556.21 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate, 292.37 

Class  of  1802, 394.32 

'*       1814, 160.53 

'*      1816  (Kirkland), 307.82 

'*       1817, 213.28 

*'       1828, 166.03 

"       1886, 230.45 

*'       1841, 218.35 

*'      1862  (Dana), 244.27 

'*       1866, 737.86 

*^       1867, 221.90 

**       1877, 30.00 

"       1883, 262.00 

Crowninshield, 563.52 

Warren  H.  Cudworth  (gift), 600.00 

Francis  H.  Oummings, 257.66 

Gtoorge  and  Martha  Derby, 264.77 

Julius  Dexter, 238.32 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 130.85 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 262.46 

Joseph  Eyeleth  (part), 1,315.49 

Fall  Hirer, ,   .  101.04 

Farrar, 296.li 

Bichard  Augustine  Qambrill, 536.11 

Charles  Haven  Gk>odwin, 838.06 

Bei^amin  D.  Qreene, 198.86 

Price  Qreenleaf, 3,000.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 20.02 

William  Hilton  (part), 664.18 

Ebenezer  Bockwood  Hoar, 608.28 

Amounts  carried  forward, $24,717.91  $236,776.62 
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Table  No.  II;  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amonnts  bronght  forward, $24,717.91  $236,776.62 

Income  of  SchoUnhip  Funds,  and  Gifta  for  Scholarships 
(^eontinved) . 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, 297.65 

Hodges  (part), 279.59 

HoUis, 292.46 

Henry  B.  Hiunphrey, 512.98 

Hexmen  Jennings, 504.83 

C.  L.  Jones, 1,440.00 

Gtoorge  Emerson  Lowell, 491.18 

Matthews  (i  net  rents  of  Hall), 5,156.87 

William  Merrick, 289.25 

Morey, 391.92 

LadyMowlson, 271.68 

Howard  Gkurdner  Nichols, 268.38 

Lucy  Osgood  (accumnladng), 240.58 

Pennoyer, 220.83 

Perkins, 201.74 

Wendell  Phillips, 71.33 

Bicardo  Prize  (gift), 360.00 

Bodger, 62.06 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, 165.98 

Edward  Biissell, 267.65 

Sales, 260.11 

Saltonstall, 515.14 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 397.25 

Mary  Saltonstall, 330.72 

Savage, 300.oo 

Sever, 155.23 

Sewall, 513.26 

Shattuck, 2,826.22 

Slade, 286.03 

Story 210.24 

Stoughton, 65.76 

Swift, 104.79 

Thayer, 3,702.67 

Gk>rham  Thomas, 197.42 

Toppan, 361.15 

Townsend, 1,203.98 

Walcott, 219.60 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 495.89 

Jacob  Wendell, 250.61 

Whiting, 541.83 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Scholarship  use, 100.00     49,027.22 

Amount  carried  forward, $285,803.84 
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Table  No.  n,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $286,808.84 

Income  of  Beneficiary  Funds,  and  Bepajments. 

Nathaniel  Appletoiiy $24.05 

Edward  Austin  (part), 2,352.82 

Edward  Austin  Loans  (L.  S.  S.),  repayments,  .  101.40 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial, 79.34 

William  Brattle, 65.90 

•     Thomas  Danforth, 42.91 

Moses  Day, 261.55 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (part), 953.32 

John  EUery, 17.18 

Exhibitions, 63.99 

Thomas  Fitch, 32.21 

Ephraim  Fl3mt, 18.53 

Henry  Fl3mt, 6.43 

Henry  Oibbs, 19.25 

John  Olover, 127.44 

Price  Qreenleaf  Aid  (balance), 15,658.66 

Edward  Holyoke, 15.46 

Robert  Keyae^ 101.95 

Iiawrence  Scientific  School  Loans,  repayments,  •  33.00 

Mary  Lindall, 42.19 

Susan  B.  Lyman, 250.13 

Anne  MUls 9.02 

Munroe, 518.98 

Falftey  Exhibition, 95.62 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial, 207.94 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned. 

Loans  and  Scholarships  repaid, 2,129.34 

Joseph  Sewall, 8.59 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part), 199.20 

Quincy  Tufts, 536.44 

Benjamin  Wadsworth, 11.57 

Samuel  Ward  (part), 141.13 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler. 

Interest, $245.23 

Loan  repaid, 50.00  295.23     24,419.77 

Income  of  Prize  Funds. 

James  Gk>rdon  Bennett, $65.33 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 1,113.65 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 173.42 

Coolidge  Debating, 247.10 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs." 

From  Trustees, $186.47 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .   .   .       86.26  272.73 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,872.23  $310,223.61 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $1,872.28  $310,228.61 

Income  of  Prize  Funds  (continued). 

Sales, 50.88 

John  O.  Sargent, 120.14 

Oeorge  B.  Sohier  (part) 250.00 

Charles  Snmner, 152.69 

Robert  N.  Toppan, 168.48 

Philip  Washburn, 100.87 

David  Ames  Wells, 2,869.55      5,584.29 

Income  of  Funds  for  General  Purposes. 

J.  W.  P.  Abbot  (accumulating), $409.68 

John  A.  Blanchard, 50.40 

Jonathan  Phillips, 1,512.00      1,972.08 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial, $585.78 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866, 

Interest, $841.04 

Sales, 888.85  724.89 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics,  2,500.00 

John  Davis  Williams  French, 248.74 

Oeorge  A.  Gktrdner, 272.88 

Harvard  Oriental  Series, 725.47 

IngersoU  Lecture  (part), 40.00 

Joseph  Iiovering,  for  Physical  Research,  .   .  .  886.06 
William  Belden  Noble  Lectures. 

Interest  (part), $76.01 

Sales, 26.20  101.21 

Nelson  Bobinson,  Jr.  (part), 8,550.00 

Gteorge  W.  Sawin, 208.99 

Barthold  Sohlei^nger.    Bequest, .  .  $2,000.00 

Interest,  .   .        80.94  2,080.94 

John  E.  Thayer, 782.54 

Elizabeth  Torrey, 59.14 

Henry  Warren  Torrey.   Interest, .  .  $513.50 

Sales,    .   .   .     202.87  716.87 

Unknown  Memorial  (part), 1,800.00 

Samuel  Ward  (part), 664.50 

Cyrus  M.  Warren, 811.48 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part),     4,557  90 

Chauncey  Wright, 47.76     20,259.00 

AxHDleton  Chapel. 

Income  of  Fund  for  Religious  Services, $49.68 

'^       Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund, .  2,400.00      2,449.68 

Amount  carried  forward, $840,488.61 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $840,488.61 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $151.49 

Income  of  Endowment, 8,600.00 

Gift  for  the  improvement  of  ventilation,  interest,    .  10.00       8,761.49 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Use  of  lockers, $8,550.00 

(^     by  graduates  and  others, 109.51 

Sale  of  dumb-bells, 10.00        8,669.51 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Income  of  Botanic  Department  Fund, $1,909.44 

"         Lowell  Fund, 8,186.77 

''         John  L.  Bussell  Fund  (part),    .   .   .  S4.00 

'*         Gifts  for  Cases, 89.50 

Use  of  house, 700.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 17,382.00 

Sale  of  botanical  material, 200.00 

Receipt  from  Express  Co.  for  broken  case,    ....  53.00      23,494.71 

Qray  Herbarium. 

Income  of  balance, $16.56 

''         Asa  Qray  Memorial  Fund, 1,560.53 

^*         Herbarium  Fund, 991.49 

*'         JohnL.  Bussell  Fund  (part),    .    .    .  72.00 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 1,013.61 

Sale  of  duplicate  books  and  pamphlets, 28.88 

^      publications, 52.25 

**      check  lists, 2.42 

Use  of  cuts  of  illustrations, 200.00 

Repayment, 730.04 

Gifts  for  present  use, 5,230.00        9,897.78 

Sundry  Gifts. 

For  Department  of  The  Classics,  sales  of  publica- 

tions, $212.34 

For  Department  of  The  Classics,  for  lantern  slides,  153.44 

"          "          "      Education, 800.00 

*t          *'          **      French, 10.63 

K          4^          "       Geography  (models),  sales,    .    .  45.22 

*«          **          **      Physics,      400.00 

"  **  **      Sanskrit. 

Interest,      $51.32 

Sales  of  publications,      40.90  92.22 

«    Annals  of  Mathematics, 172.12 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,885.97  $381,312.10 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoantfl  brought  forward, $1,885.97  $881,812.10 

Sniidrj  Gifts  (continued) . 

For  Lowell  Memorial  Library. 

Gift, $76.00 

Sale  of  duplicates, 3.60  78.60 

**    Sugar-cane  investigations. 

Interest, $39.68 

Repayment, 1,804.91       1,844.49 

**    Collections  for  a  Germanic  Museum,      $60.00 

Interest, 80.90  80.90 

«    Semitic  Collection,  interest, 766.60 

*«  *»      Library,  interest, 26.44 

'^    Laboratory  of  Metallurgical  Chemistry. 

Gift, $8,000.00 

Interest, 9.96       3,009.96 

««    Corinthian  CapiUl, 126.00 

**    Concert  of  Danish  Music, 818.69 

<*    Present  use,  unrestricted, 800.00       8,420.46 

Receipts  from  Students  (part). 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $409,660.00 

«<  <*      Summer  Schools, 18,687.88 

Examination  fees. 

Admission, $6,476.00 

Condition, 483.00 

Degree  of  S.  D., 30.00       6,988.00 

Graduation  fees, 6,020.00 

Laboratory  fees. 

Botany, $1,042.60 

Chemistry, 12,689.72 

Engineering, 662.60 

Geology, 1,007.60 

Hygiene, 1,610.00 

Mineralogy, 810.00 

Mining  and  Metallurgy, 1,601.26 

Philosophy, 166.00 

Physics, 3,600.00 

Zoology, 867.60     23,746.97 

College  dormitories,   not  including   receipts  from 
buildings  belonging    to  University  Houses  and 

Lands, 74,881.48 

Summer  Camp,  Engineering, 6,666.50 

Sununer  School  excursions, 6.00    642.898.28 

Amount  carried  forward, $932,626.88 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $932,685.88 

Sundries. 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  Society, $1,260.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,     ....  718.00 

"     hymn  books, 68.96 

"     Annals  of  Mathematics, 377.60 

^^     other  publications, 1,300.88 

^^     old  examination  papers, 400.83 

"     pasturage  at  Squam  Lake, 30.00 

Loans  repaid 110.25 

Salary  repaid, 11.00       4,277.52 

$936,903.85 

payments: 

From  Fellowship  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Edward  Austiiiy $2,000.00 

Edward  Austin^  Architecture, 1,000.00 

Edward  Austin,  Teaching, 8,916.66 

Osias  Gk>odwin  Memorial, 450.00 

Harris, 500.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 225.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 450.00 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 900.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 500.00 

John  Parker, 1,750.00 

Rogers, 1,450.00 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial,   ....  450.00 

South  End  House, 600.00 

John  Tyndall, 375.00 

James  Walker, 500.00 

Whiting, 900.00    $20,966.66 

From  Scholarship  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Edward  Austin  for  Teachers, 1,750.00 

Bartlett, 333.34 

Bassett, 270.00 

Bigelow, 500.00 

Bowditoh,. 5,041.68 

Bright, 800.02 

Browne, .  150.00 

Morey  Willard  Bnokminster, 200.00 

Burr, 1,133.34 

Ruluff  Sterling  Choate, 275.00 

Class  of  1802, 300.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $10,903.38    $20,966.66 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forwftid, $10,908.88    $20,966.66 

From  Scholarship  Funds  and  Gifts  (continued). 

Class  of  1814 185.00 

''        1816  (Kirkland), 850.00 

"        1817, 100.00 

*»         1828, 150.00 

*»         1836, 175.00 

**         1841, 188.84 

''        1862  (Dana), 800.00 

'*         1866, 600.00 

**         1867, 175.00 

"         1883, 800.00 

Crowninshield, 450.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 600.00 

Francis  H.  Cummings, 800.00 

Oeorge  and  Martha  Derby, 850.00 

Julius  Dexter, 283.84 

O.  W.  Doe, 100.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 250.00 

Joseph  Eveleth, 866.67 

Fall  River, 80.00 

Farrar, 166.66 

Biohard  Augustine  Gkunbrill, 485.00 

Charles  Haven  Gk>odwin, 800.00 

Benjamin  D.  Oreene, 150.00 

Price  Oreenleaf, 2,800.00 

Hilton, 450.00 

Ebeneser  Bockwood  Hoar, 400.00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, 250.00 

Hodges, 200.00 

HoUiS, 225.00 

Henry  B.  H^imphrey, 450.00 

Hennen  Jennings,      400.00 

C.  L.  Jones, 1,200.00 

Oeorge  Emerson  Iiowell, 400.00 

Matthews, 6,100.00 

William  Merrick, 266.66 

Morey, 850.00 

Lady  Mowlson, 200.00 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols, 200.00 

Pennoyer, 75.00 

Bebecca  A.  Perkins, 150.00 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial, 66.66 

Bicardo  Prize, 850.00 

Bodger, 150.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $81,766.71    $20,966.66 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoants  brought  forward,    ....  $81,766.71    $20,966.66 
From  Scholarship  Funds  and  Gifts  (continued) . 

Henry  Bromfield  Bogers, 200.00 

Edward  Russell, 200.00 

Sales, 166.66 

Saltonstall, 175.00 

Iieverett  Saltonstall, 266.66 

Mary  Saltonstall, 800.00 

Savage, 200.00 

Sever, 160.00 

Sewall, 888.84 

Shattuok, 1,950.00 

Slade, 166.66 

Story, 160.00 

Thayer, 8,100.00 

Gtorham  Thomas, 160.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 916.66 

Waloott,   .  .  .  .  • 100.00 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 400.00 

Jaoob  Wendell, 200.00 

Whiting, 833.84 

Unireraity,  Graduate  School, •    1,460.00 

*'          Lawrence  Scientific  School, 1,850.00 

Normal,               "            "            "            600.00 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Scholarship  use, 100.00     45,025.08 

From  Beneficiary  Funds. 
Edward  Austin. 

Loans  to  L.  S.  S.  students,    ....    $1,812.82 

'«        Special        "           ....         540.00  $2,362.82 

Frank  BoUes  Memorial, 46.00 

Moses  Day, 261.55 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid. 

Beneficiaries, $983.82 

Genealogical  expenses, 20.00  953.82 

Exhibitions, 63.99 

Price  Oreenleaf  Aid, 15,458.05 

Munroe, 476.02 

Falfirey  Exhibition, *        80.00 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial, 131.55 

Quinoy  Tufts, 586.44 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler, 100.00 

Samuel  Ward,  special  food  for  sick  students,     .  141.13 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,    .   .   .  1,814.00 

College  Appropriations  for  L.  S.  S.  students,    .   .   .  900.00     23,318  J7 

Amount  carried  forward, $89,305.66 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $89,805.56 

From  Prize  Fnnds. 

Bowdom  Prizes  for  Dissertatioiis. 

PrizcB, $960.00 

Dies  for  Medale, 200.00  $1,150.00 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,    ....    .    .    .    .  196.00 

Coolidge  Debating, 200.00 

Edward  HopkinB  Gift  for  ''Deturs,**   ....  170.24 

Sales, 46.00 

Oeorge  B.  Sohier, 260.00 

Charles  Sumner, loo.oo 

Philip  Washburn, 75.00      2,185.24 

From  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial,  books,    .  .  .       $650.99 

T.  JefR9rson  Coolidge,  research  in  Physics,  .   .      ,2,207.70 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866. 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philol.,    $555.86 
Interest  on  adrance, 58.95  609.81 

Gtoorge  A.  Gardner,  photographs,  etc.,  for  De- 
partment of  Geology, 864.09 

Harvard  Oriental  Series,  publications, 715.00 

IngersoU  Lecture,  printing, 40.00 

Joseph  Iiovering,  research  in  Physics,  ....  61.89 

William  Belden  Koble  Lectures,  printing,  .  .  101.21 
Oeorge  W.   Sawin,  books  for  Department  of 

Mathematics, 197.99 

Barthold  Sohlesinger,  collections  for  Germanic 

Museum, 1,000.00 

John  E.  Thayer,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  789.82 
Elisabeth   Torrey,  books  for .  Department  of 

History,         116.67 

Henry  Warren  Torrey,  publications,  ....  828.56 
Unknown  Memorial,  serrices  and  expenses,  ....  2,787.74 
Cyrus  M.  Warren,  research  in  Chemistry,     .  .  19.50 

Chauncey  Wright,  books  for  Department  of 

Mathematics, 78.92 

Henry  C.  Warren,  publications, 904.58 

Kelson  Bobinson,  Jr. 

Expenses  of  Kelson  Bobinson  Jr. 

Hall, $2,887.77 

Expenses  in  Department  of  Architec- 
ture,       826.86 

Expenses  in  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture, 250.00       3,468.12      14,777.09 

Amount  carried  forward, $106,267.89 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continl'ed. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $106,267.89 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  senricet, $8,273.55 

Organist  and  Choir-master, 2,000.00 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Music  and  binding, 413.50 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c., 1,066.36 

Furniture, 87.00 

Repairing  Organ, 808.20       9,198.61 

Jeflbrson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  building,  from  income  of  Fund, $19.04 

Laboratory  expenses, $8,760.34 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College, 600.00       3,160.84 

Expenses  paid  from  Theodore  Lyman's  gift,    .  356.80       8,535.68 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, $4,504.25 

Repairs  and  improvements, 269.02 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 2,377.84 

Fuel, 997.12 

Apparatus, 600.00 

Insurance, 218.25 

Water, 203.76 

Lighting, 833.16 

Printing, 56.40 

Furniture,      2.06 

Stationery  and  postage, 77.05 

Supplies  and  sundries,    .........  25.71   $10,164.62 

Less  amount  received  from  other  departments,  .       1,223.58        8,941.04 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c., $9,648.45 

Interest  on  advances, 488.44 

Cases,  from  gift, 231.65      10,368.54 

*  

Ghray  Herbarium. 

Salaries, $4,525.00 

Labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c.,      3,457.85        7,982.85 

Summer  Schools. 

Salaries, $18,629.50 

Clerical  services, , 400.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 79.44 

Water, 14.76 

Printing, 797.69 

Furniture,      4.00 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 15.36 

Amounts  carried  forward, $14,940.75  $146,294.61 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $14,940.75  $146,294.61 

Summer  Schools  (^continued) . 

Stationery  and  postage, 216.88 

Advertising, 502.06 

Senrices  and  wages, 868.21 

Supplies,  materials,  and  sundries, 854.94 

Remission  of  fees  for  instruction, 195.00 

Receptions  and  music, 197.10 

Restaurant  expenses,  1901, 449.58      17,228.96 

From  Special  Gifts. 

For  Department  of  Architecture,  a  Corinthian  capital,      $125.00 

«            «<             Botany,  sugar-cane  inrestigation,  <)48.98 

«*            ''             The  Classics,  books, 879.08 

*'            "               **            **      lantern  slides,    .   .  168.44 

«<            <*              Education,  books, 526.62 

"            "              English,          "          65.10 

«*            **              French,  books, 10.68 

«*            "             Geology  and  Geography,  Norwe- 
gian photographs, 100.00 

»«            "             German,  books, 7.12 

«            <<             History  and  Govemment,  books,  41.64 
<*            ^*             Mining  and  Metallurgy,   equip- 
ment of  laboratory  of  Metal- 
lurgical Chemistry, 2,995.99 

«            *<             Music,  books  and  music,     ...  87.88 

««            '*                 **      expenses  in  Music  7,    .   .  12.00 

"            "             Physics,  research, 28.00 

<'            <*             Political  Economy,  books,  ...  15.19 

«            <^             Sanskrit,  publications,     ....  1,310.65 

<*  Collections  for  a  Germanic  Museum, 8,000.00 

**  Concert  of  Danish  Music, 818.59 

"  Lowell  Memorial  Library,  books, 59.40 

"  Semitic  collections, 8,872.35 

*<  Semitic  Library,  books, 450.85 

**  Social  Questions  Library,  books, 87.06      14,584.48 

Appropriations  for  collections,  laboratories,  &c. 

Anthropology  (Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam), $150.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Goodale), 200.00 

Chemistry  (Prof.  H.  B.  HiU), 500.00 

"        technical  (Asst.  Prof.  Sanger),     ....  250.00 

Fine  Arts  and  Drawing  (Prof.  Moore), 300.00 

Geology  and  Geography  (Asst.  Prof.  Ward),    .   .   .  250.00 

<'      for  publications, 200.00 

Instruments  for  camp  at  Squam  Lake  (Prof.  Hollis),  1,550.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $3,400.00  $178,052.99 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $3,400.00  $178,052^ 

AppropriationB  for  coUectiona,  Uboratoriet,  &c.  (continued). 

Martinique  collections  (Instr.  Jaggar), 200.00 

Mineralogy  (Prof.  Wolff), 250.00 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  (Prof.  H.  L.  Smyth),  .   .   .  4,005.00 

Mnsic  (Prof.  Paine), 250.00 

Petrography,  microscopes  (Prof.  Wolff), 800.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  Miinsterberg), 300.00 

«^           for  publications, 600.00 

Physics  (Prof.  Trowbridge), 1,000.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 400.00 

'<     for  publications, 500.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated, 23,188.47 

Fuel  and  services  in  Nat.  Hist.  Laboratories,   .   .   .  1,500.00 

Fuel,  sendees,  &c.,  in  Jeflbnon  Ph.  Laboratory,  600.00      86,488.47 

Salaries. 

Instruction, $875,525.84 

Deans, 5,500.00 

Chairmen  of  Committees, 1,400.00 

Medical  Visitor,  Recorders,  Secretary,  Curators,  &c.,  5,900.00 

Examination  Proctors, 1,300.00    889,625.34 

For  College  Buildings  not  rained  in  Treasurer's  Books. 

Repairs,  improvements,  &c., $9,877.57 

Cleaning  and  care, 21,656  47 

Fuel, 13,124.77 

Water, 1,190.21 

Lighting, 4,964.64 

Insurance, 1,066.45      51,880.11 

Greneral  Expenses. 

Deans  and  Chairmen  of  Committees,  clerical  and 

office  expenses, $18,547.02 

Commission  on  Admission  to  N.  E.  Colleges,   .   .   .  153.18 

Reading  examination  books, 3,159.20 

Services  of  proctors, «  .   .  1,981.10 

"         assistants  to  instructors, 3,714.99 

undergraduates, 1,445.98 

mechamcs  in  department  of  Physiology 

and  Hygiene, 900.00 

**         Head  Guide  in  College  grounds, ....  62.95 

Attendants  in  department  libraries  and  laboratories,  3,839.10 

Admission  examinations, 2,660.38 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches, 1,795.50 

Commencement  Dinner, 809.27 

Printing  office,  expenses, $28,175.71 

Less  receipts, 15,058.88  8,116.83 

Printing, 229.29 

Amounts  carried  forward $41,914.74  $656,046.91 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $41,914.74  $656,046.91 

General  Expenses  (eantinued) . 

Books,  maps,  and  binding, 623.94 

Annals  of  Mathematics,  .' 914.03 

Harvard  Engineering  Society's  Journal,    ....  188.74 

Handbook  of  American  History, 1,616.67 

Furniture, 4,600.42 

Advertising, 1,882.47 

Watchmen, 1,688.80 

Freight,  and  sundries, 879.24 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 1,569.57 

Legal  serrices, 118.66 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Receptions, 526.46 

Use  of  Grays  18  by  English  department, 100.00 

Services  and  expenses  at  Faculty  meetings,  ....  63.04 

Blank  books  for  examinations, 779.00 

Zoological  laboratory  contributions  and  expenses,    .  54.79 

Expenses  of  camp  at  Squam  Lake  (Engineering),   .  4,800.73 

Taxes  on            "            "            ** 39.97 

Engineering  courses  in  Pierce  Hall, 3,918.82 

Travelling  expenses  in  Mining  12, 289.99 

Travelling  expenses  in  Economics  5  and  18,  ...   .  59.60 

Expenses  of  Medical  Visitor, 197.83 

Diplomas, 731.78 

College  seal  and  press, 45.00 

Engrossing  letters, 51.00 

Tuning  and  moving  piano, 41.75 

Meeting  for  awarding  Academic  Distinctions,   .   .    .  32.75      67,749.79 

$723,796.70 

Table  No.  III. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Book  Funds,  and  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  the 
purchase  of  books. 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh, $ioi.90 

Bright  {h  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy),   .   .   .  1,200.00 

Edwin  Conant  (1  income), 333.40 

Constantius  (i  income), 623.47 

Denny, 254.83 

Eliza  Farrar, 254.83 

Horace  A.  Haven, 153.36 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 483.84 

Amount  carried  forward, $3,405.63 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  LmRART,  coirmnrED. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $3,406.68 

Income  of  Book  Funds,  Gifts,  etc.  (continued). 

Oeorge  Hayward, 254.35 

Thomas  Hollia, 113.90 

Sidney  Homer, 103.10 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 855.36 

Iiowell, 1,249.68 

Charles  Minot, 2,914.80 

Luoy  Osgood, 344.69 

Mary  Osgood, 837.92 

Henry  L.  Fierce, 4,848.05 

Francis  Sales, 189.22 

Stephen  Salisbury, 254.78 

Sever, 966.67 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 192.00 

Gtoorge  B.  Sohier  (part), 89.55 

Subscription  for  Librmry,  .   .   .   ^ 507.94 

Charles  Sumner, 1,805.81 

Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor, 245.42 

Ichabod  Tucker, 212.86 

James  Walker, 763.25 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 254.40 

Executors  of  Robert  Waterston  (balance),  .   .  11.33 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 965.86 

Gifts  for  books, 2,794.91 

Sale  of  duplicate  books, 239.53 

Received  for  books  lost, 62.43 

Fines, 302.90    $23,686.84 

Income  of   B.  M.  Hodges    Fund,    for   publishing 

Bibliographical  Contributions, 368.79 

Income  of  Funds  for  general  purposes. 

Daniel  Austin, $299.04 

Edwin  Conant  (}  income), 1,000.18 

Constantius  (h  income), 623.47 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1861  (accumulating),     .   .  26.78 

*'            **            **            *^     (C.F.Dunbar's  Gift),  26.35 

Frice  Oreenleaf, 15,658.66 

Jarvis, 24.00 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 3,933.65 

James  Savage  (I  net  income), 1,287.00 

Daniel  Treadwell, 572.40 

Eben  Wright, 4,800.00     28,251.58 

Fees  for  use  of  Library, $85.00 

Sale  of  Soudder  catalogues, *.....  7.50 

Sale  of  Index  Subject  Catalogues, 1.50            94.00 

$52,400.66 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Librart,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Books,  from  the  following  Fnnds,  Gifts,  etc. 

Bowditoh, $101.98 

Bright, 1,229.76 

Conant, 868. il 

Constantius, 609.08 

Denny, 261.62 

Farrar, 264.18 

Haven, 161.02 

Hayes, 477.20 

Hayward, 267.22 

HoUis, 117.19 

Homer, 117.26 

Lane, 278.60 

Iiowell, 1,016.01 

Minot 8,119.41 

laUcyOsgoody 880.18 

Mary  Osgood, 866.41 

Fierce, 6,068.57 

Bales, 182.06 

Salisbury, 269.92 

Sever, 926.06 

Shapleigh, 212.66 

Sohier, 98.76 

Subscription  Fund, 872.68 

Stunner, 1,816.97 

Taylor, 260.90 

Tucker, 249.82 

Walker, 763.88 

Ward, 262.26 

J.  Hunt±Qgton  Wolcott, 918.46 

Gift  for  books  on  Aeronautics, 4.34 

A.  C.  Coolidge  Gifts, 1,023.04 

Harold  J.  Coolidge  Gift, 26.17 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Coolidge  Gift, 8.96 

Dante  Society  Gift, 50.88 

Gifts  for  English  Literature  of  the  17th  and  18th 

centuries,  .   .    .   .   ; 276.74 

Gkurdner  Gift, 10.97 

Hammer  Gift, 417.70 

Iioeb  Gift, 19.17 

Saturday  Club  Gift, 416.86 

John  Harvey  Treat  Gift, 261.84 

Duplicate  money, 246.28 

Fines, 816.48    $28,687.62 

Salaries, $16,700.00 

Senrices  and  wages, 18,156.72 

Amounts  carried  forward, $88,866.72    $28,687.62 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Libbabt,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $33,856.72    $23,537.61 

Repairs  and  improTements, 455.17 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,076.75 

Fuel, 1,321.63 

Water, 22.98 

Lighting, 1,608.96 

Printing, 1,618.34 

Furniture, . 350.58 

Stationery  and  postage, 548.68 

Binding, 2,553.72 

Insurance, 21.88 

Electric  power, 94.47 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 946.71      44,376.54 

$67,914.16 


Table  No.  IV. 

DIVTNITY   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  or  for  general  purposes. 

Divinity  School  (balance), $1,354.51 

New  Endowment, 3,428.50 

Oliver  Ames, 816.00 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 25.20 

Daniel  Austin, 42.72 

Adams  Ayer, 48.00 

Joseph  Baker, 378.00 

Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance), 227.04 

Bnssey  Professorship, 1,804.03 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  net  income),  .  .   .  4,919.26 

Joshua  Clapp, 104.55 

Edwin  Conant, 240.00 

Dexter  Lectureship, 973.44 

Frothingham  Professorship, 2,221.88 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 50.40 

Iiewis  Gk>uld, 43.73 

John  Hancock  Professorship,    ....  $288.39 

C.  L.  Hancock, 4,685.92  4,974.31 

Haven, 240.00 

Samuel  Hoar, 50.40 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 480.00 

Henry  Lienow, 440.88 

Caroline  Merriam, 50.40 

Amount  carried  forward, i«22,913.25 
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Table  No.  IV,  DiviNiTy  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $22,918.25 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  etc.  {eoniinued). 

Parkman  Professorship, 768.77 

John  W.  Quinbyy 22.18 

Abby  Crocker  Biohmond, 48.00 

John  L.  Busselly 48.00 

William  B.  Spooner, 480.00 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,    .  1,920.00 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 252.00 

Winthrop  Ward, 100.80 

Winn  Professorship, 2,684.61    $29,187.56 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Benefldaiy  Fundi. 

Abner  W.  Buttriok, $625.87 

Thomas  Gary, 262.51 

George  Chapman, 128.85 

Joshua  Clappy 211.10 

Jackson  Foundation, 711.89 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 254.21 

Nancy  Kendall, 168.58 

William  Pomroy, 60.40      2,407.91 

Income  of  Book  Funds. 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr, $177.22 

IfOuisa  J.  Hall, 88.07         210.29 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $4,787.60 

**          ♦*      Summer  School, 1,170.00 

Divinity  Hall  and  house, 2,970.00 

Library  fines, 2.85        8,880.85 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  $7,987 .7 1 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Alumni  Dinner, 67.00 

'*      catalogues  and  duplicate  books, 4.76       8,049.46 

^  $48,686.67 

PAYMENTS. 
From  Scholarship  Funds. 

Thomas  Cary, $240.00 

G^eorge  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 180.00 

Jackson, 698.84 

J'  H.  Kendall, 200.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 140.00    $1,558.84 

From  Beneficiary  Funds. 

Abner  W.  Buttriok, $596.00 

William  Pomroy, 49.86         644.86 

Amount  carried  forward, $2,197.69 
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Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 


Income  of  Fimdf. 

Law  School,  btliiife, 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize, 

Bemis  ProfeMonhip, 3,15.S.9« 

Benjamin  Bnaaey  ProfeOTonhip, 1,131.04 

Bei^amin  Bnaaey  Tnut  (i  net  mooar^. .  .  .      i»9i9.x 
Hathan  Dane  ProfeMonbqs 756UM> 

Amoooft  carried  fonrard,  ....  $17,99^.82 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $17,995.82 

Income  of  Funds  (continued). 

Law  School  Book, 2,257.01 

Law  School  Library, 4,800.00 

Isaac  Boyall  Frofetsorship, 400.87 

Weld                             **             4,559.76 

Scholarship  money  returned, 60.82    180,078.78 

Tuition  fees, ^ 92,017.50 

Sale  of  Law  School  Quinquennial  Catalogue, 4.75 

$122,096.08 


PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $46,988.88 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 7,088.17 

Secretary, 1,000.00 

Reader  to  the  Dane  Professor, 521.66 

Reading  examination  books, 825.00 

Services  of  proctors, 846.50 

Scholarships, 4,550.00 

Repairs  and  improTements, 876.14 

Janitor,  cleaning,  &c., 1,558.81 

Fuel, 986.12 

Water, 68.88 

Lighting, 1,058.98 

Printing, 244.55 

Furniture, 159.86 

Stationery  and  postage, 891.26 

Books, 9,421.72 

Binding, 2,084.20 

Advertising, 186.44 

Telephone, 118.78 

Freight,      194.78 

Sundries, 241.62 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gjmmasium, 1,155.50 

Insurance, 7.50 

Travelling  exi>ense6, 48.86 

Electric  power, 50.00 

Legal  services, 124.00 

Catalogue, 259.11 

Restoring  portrait, 50.00 

Diplomas, 185.15 

Expenses  of  delegate  to  Association  of  American  Law 

Schools,  and  dues, 128.40    $79,749.27 
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Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instraction^   or  for  general 
purposes. 

Medical  School,  balance, $3,091.10 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part), 644.62 

John  B.  and  Buokminster  Brown, 934.87 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 1,600.00 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part), 17,030.00 

George  Fabyan, 4,864.22                             \ 

Samuel  E.  Pit», 88.13                              , 

Henry  Harris  (4  income), 718.64                              ' 

Hersey  Professorship  ({ income), 388.17 

Jackson, 1,096.22 

William  O.  Moseley, 2,539.20 

New  subscription, 1,860.00 

Dr.  Buppaner, 448.13 

(George  C.  Shattuok, 2,446.28 

Mary  W.  Swett, 766.72 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 960.00 

Quincy  Tufts, 96.00 

Henry  Willard  Williams, 1,699.94  $41,061.64 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds. 

Edward  Austin  (part)  Teaching, $2,000.00 

(George  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial,  ....  254.02 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                ''          ....  271.92 

John  Ware                               *'          ....  252.14      2,778.08 

Income  of  Scholarship  Fnnds. 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part), $580.00 

Lucius  P.  Billings, 241.20 

David  Williams  Cheever, 274.03 

Cotting  Gift, 148.27 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 132.77 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part), 600.00 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  Students  eyery 

other  year, 162.21 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden» 279.26 

William  Hilton  (part), 460.00 

C.  M.  Jones, 806.62 

Alf^d  Hosmer  Linder, 251.23 

Charles  B.  Porter, 264.96 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 211.49 

Isaac  Sweetser, d02.li 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 261.14 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 252.19      4,696.88 

Amount  carried  forward, $48,636.10 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $48,586.10 

Income  of  Prize  Funds. 

Ward  Nioholas  Boylstony $169.80 

William  H.  Thomdike, 298.08         467.88 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  $521.09 

Bobert  C.  Billings  (part), 800.00 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditoh, 295.82 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  145.58 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 408.11 

Medical  Library, 76.99 

Gifts  for  Pathological  Department  Library,  ....  85.62 

**        Laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology,  .   .  9.11 

Surgical  Laboratory, 248.81 

F.  B.  Greenough  (surgical  research),    ....  96.96 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 688.87       2,815.96 

Gifts  for  present  use, 4,400.00 

Receipts  from  students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $87,648.67 

Less  transferred  to  Dental  School,  .         100.00 

$87,548.67 
Tuition  fees,  graduate  courses,     ....         700.00 

*♦          "     Dental  students, 4,590.00  $92,888.67 

i*          *<     Summer  courses, 4,570.00 

Graduation  fees, 4,020.00 

Matriculation  fees, 885.00 

Examination  fees, 821.00 

Laboratory  fees. 

Admission  Chemistry, $100.00 

Chemistry, 1,452.82 

Embryology, 200.00 

Histology, 20.00 

Operative  Surgery, 240.00 

Physiology, 822.70 

Practical  Anatomy, 890.50       8,226.02 

Use  of  microscopes, 1,417.00    106,722.69 

Repayment  for  services  on  account  of  new  buildings,  .  .  .   ....  117.64 

$163,059.77 

PAYMENTS. 
From  Fellowship  Funds. 

Edward  Austin,  Teaching, $2,000.00 

George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial,  ....        225.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial, 815.00 

John  Ware  Memorial, 225.00     $2,765.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $2,765.00 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  conttkued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoutit  brought  forward, $2,765.00 

From  Scholarship  Fands. 

Edward  M.  Barringer, $580.00 

Lucius  F.  Billings, 180.00 

David  Williams  Cheever, 150.00 

Cotting  Gift, 76.00 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 140.00 

Joseph  Eveleth, 600.00 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  Stadenta  (bal.),  60.00 

Iiewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 352.98 

William  Hilton, 270.00 

O.  M.  Jones, 350.00 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder, 200.00 

Charles  B.  Porter, 280.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 60.00 

Isaac  Sweetser, 250.oo 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 200.00 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 200.00 

Faculty  Scholarshipn 800.00       4,687.9S 

From  Prize  Funds. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston.    Prize, $150.00 

Advertising,    .   .  6.25           156 J5 

From  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  $301.48 
Bobert  C.  Billings,  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  300.00 
J.  IngersoU  Bowditch,  Physiology,  .....  212.20 
Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  for  Medical  Books,  409.89 
Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part),  cancer  investi- 
gations,    1,744.50 

Gifts  for  Pathological  Department  Library,  .    .    .   .  761.93 

Surgical  Laboratory, 515.91 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,     ....  669.55 

Sundry  Gifts, 1,367.11        6,282.57 

Appropriations. 

Anatomy $3,250.00 

Bacteriology, 600.00 

Chemistry, 1,427.74 

Clinical  Medicine, 50.00 

Clinical  Surgery, 175.00 

Gynaecology, 25.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 1,100.00 

Hygiene 200.00 

Museum, 312.00 

Obstetrics, 250.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, ....  $7,389.74    $18,891.80 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $7,889.74    $18,891.80 

AppropriatioDS  {eonitnued). 

Pathology, 800.00 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics, 700.00 

Physiology, 3,122.70 

Surgery, 400.00 

Theory  and  Practice, 100.00     12,512.44 

Graduate  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, $700.00 

Summer          "          **            '^             "           4,275.00       4,975.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 101,741.66 

General  Expenses. 

Dean,  and  Secretary, $800.00 

Clerical  services, 1,740.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 8,154.77 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 5,267.01 

Fuel, 1,940.89 

Water, 1,128.20 

Lighting  and  gas, 2,788.08 

Printing,    .   .    .   .  ' 486.82 

Furniture, 145.22 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 98.05 

Stationery  and  postage, 828.80 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,859.86 

Insurance, 59.00 

Proctors, 240.00 

Mechanics  and  laboratory  attendants, 6,722.67 

Electric  power, 1,416.08 

Sundries, 426.48 

Supplies  and  material, 1,881.48 

Diplomas, 121.85 

Telephone, 180.75 

Time  service, 25.00 

Publishing  work  on  vivisection  (part) 200.00     80,958.46 

$164,074.86 

Medical  School  Undertaking. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  received  in  1901-02. 

(George  Higginson  Professorship  of 

Physiology  Fund, $100,000.00 

Jackson    Professorship    of  Clinical 

Medicine  (addition  of  1902),  .   .   .     12,500.00 

John  D.  Bockefeller  Gift  (part),  808,758.17 

David  Sears  Fund  for  instruction  in 

Neurology, 25,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  $446,258.17 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School  Undertaking  (eoniinutd). 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  bronght  forward,  .   .   .$446,258.17 

Gifts  received  in  1901-^2  (continued), 
Shattnck  Professorship  of  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy  (addition  of  1902),  .   .     13,500.00 
Gift  available  only  for  buildings,  .   .   .       1,000.00 
Unrestricted  gifts, 188,024.791648,782.96 

Appropriations  by  the  University,  from 
April  30,  1902. 
Bobert  C.  Billings  Fund,  ....  $92,500.00 
Henry  L.  Fierce  Residnaiy  Bequest 

(pitft), 350,000.00    442,500.00 

Transfers  to  this  account. 

Fund  of  the  School  of  Comparative 
Medicine,  with  interest  thereon  to 
Aug.  1,  1902, $4,481.98 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratoiy  (Vet- 
erinary School), 5,166.38       9,598.36  $1,100,881.82 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Bobert  C.  Billings  Fund,  from  April  80, 1902,  $1,110.00 

Gtoorge  Higginson  Professorship, 1,822.02 

Jackson  Professorship  (addition  of  1902),     .   .   .  175.01 

Henry  L.  Fierce  Fund,  from  April  30,  1902,  4,200.00 

John  D.  Bockefeller  Gift, 3,705.12 

David  Bears  Fund, 300.00 

Shattnck  Professorship  (addition  of  1902),  .   .  213.98 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory  (V.S.),     .   .   .  98.41 

"         buildings, 11.73 

Unrestricted  gifts, 1,807.98        12,944J5 

$1,113,825.57 

PAYMENTS. 

Real   Estate,   Longwood  and   Huntington 

Avenues,  and  Francis  St.,  Boston,  .   .    .  $616,623.90 
Interest  on  advances, 6,581.98 

$623,205.88 
Less  net  rents  received, 430.90  $622,774.98 

Real  Estate,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  .  $39,610.65 
Interest  on  advances, 216.00 

$39,826.65 
Less  net  rents  received, 393.16      39,433.49 

Sundry  expenses, $203.11 

Interest  on  advances, 4.79  207.90 

Amount  carried  forward, $662,416.37 
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Table  No.  VT,  Medical  School  Undertakmg  (continued). 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $662,416.37 

Income  of  Funds,  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Medical  School  to  pay 
salaries. 
Jackson  Professorship  (addition  of 

1902),     $176.01 

Shattuck  Professorship  (addition  of 

1902), 218.98  388.99 

Pathological  Laboratory,  exi>enditares, 296.00    $668,101.36 

Table  No.  VII. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds,  Gifts. 

Dental  School,  balance, $1,798.76 

Dental  School  Endowment, 108.29 

H3iiry  C.  Warren  Endowment, 1,104.00 

Gifts  for  new  building.     Gift, $50.00 

Interest,     ....   909.02  959.02      $3,965.07 

Receipts  from  students. 

Tuition  fees, $16,080.00 

Less  transferred  to  Medical  School,     4,590.00 

$11,490.00 
Tuition  fees.  Medical  students,  ....  100.00  $11,590.00 

Examination  fees, 99.00 

Laboratory  fees, 1,775.28 

Library  fines, .74      18,465.02 

Fees  from  infirmary, 8,885.45 

Sale  of  sweepings, $86.89 

«    platmum,  gold,  and  rubber, 159.79  246.18 

$21,511.72 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $12,780.00 

Curator  and  Librarian, 150.00 

Secretary, 300.00 

Proctors, 140.00 

Repairs  and  improyements, 767.04 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,558.18 

Fuel, •.   .  804.98 

Water, 111.07 

Lighting, 895.70 

Printing, 285.69 

Furniture, 52.40 

Amount  carried  forward, $16,795.01 
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Table  No.  Vn,  Dental  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward^ $16,795.01 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 248.75 

Stationery  and  postage, 188.08 

Books, 25.00 

Binding, 48.30 

Advertising, 819.67 

Services  and  wages, 1,206.59 

Supplies,  Ac, 5,297.25 

Sundries, 577.05 

Delegates*  expenses, 77.78 

Diplomas, 41.80 

Catalogue, 122.20 

Telephone, 128.55 

Microscopes  and  objectives, 822.25   $25,898^ 


Table  No.  VIII. 

MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (balance),    .   .   .     $1,523.76 

Agassis  Memorial, 14,300.78 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 364.51 

Virginia  Barret  Oibbs  Scholarship, 267.70 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,400.00 

Sturgis  Hooper, 5,174.07 

Humboldt, 871.57 

Willard  Peele  Hunnewell, 240.00 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,    ....       5,638.51 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 4,800.00  $35,080.90 

Use  of  lecture  rooms  by  Radcliffe  College, 700.00 

1^,780.90 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Agassiz  Memorial, $14,300.78 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 364.51 

Gray, 2,400.00 

Humboldt, 371.57 

William  Peele  Hunnewell, 240.00 

Permanent, *  .       5,638.51 

Henry  L.  Peirce, 4,398.33  $27,713.70 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, $333.34 

Sturgis  Hooper,  salaiy  and  expenses, 5,066.27       5,399.61 

$33,113.31 
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Table  No.  IX. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN   ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  capital  account. 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren  Fund, $5,000.00 

Income  of  Funds. 

Hemenway  Fellowship, $544.70 

Peabody  Building, 1,480.78 

Peabody  Collection, 2,888.41 

Peabody  Professor, 2,888.41 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,160.24 

Henry  O.  Warren  Exploration, 494.45 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren, 120.00 

Bobert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 254.74 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott,  ....  962.98      9,744.66 

Gifts  for  present  use, 1,125.00 

$15,869.66 


PAYMENTS. 

Hemenway  Fellowship, $425.00 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,150.05 

Bobert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 200.00     $1,775.05 

Salary  of  Professor  and  Curator, $2,860.29 

Services  and  wages, 2,315.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 225.82 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 957.75 

Fuel, 810.97 

Water, 25.00 

Lighting, 11.90 

Printing, 104.46 

Furniture,     24.75 

Stationery  and  postage, 862.87 

Telephone, 68.70 

Books, 46.66 

Collections  and  supplies, 982.62 

Sundries, 284.14 

Interest  on  advances, 80.36       8,095.78 

$9,870.88 
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Table  No.  X. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  capital  accoant 

Fnnd  for  the  Advanoemeiit  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902),   .   •    $20,054.91 

Income  of  Fnnds. 

Obeeryatory  (balance), $184.07 

Adyaneement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902),     .   .  182.44 

Thomas  O.  Appleton^ 240.00 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditch, 120.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden^ 9,5M.87 

Charlotte  Harris^ 96.00 

Haven, 2,160.00 

James  Hayward, 1,008.00 

Obserratory  Endowment, 2,400.00 

Paine  Professorship, 2,400.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 18,180.78 

Bdward  B.  Phillips, 5,294.11 

Josiah  Qninoy, 562.22 

James  Savage  (i  net  income), 429.00 

David  Sears, 1,711.97 

Augustus  Story, 642.24      40,061.20 

Anonymous  Gift  (1902).    Gift, $20,000.00 

Interest, 275.88     20,275^ 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (addi- 
tional),   $9,999.96 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 14.85     10,014.81 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, $600.00 

Sale  of  Annals, 88.45 

«'    lantern  slides, 6.00 

«    star  charts, 6.90 

"    grass, 70.00  721.85 

Gifts  for  immediate  use, 818.00 

$91,445J0 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Anonymous  Gift  (1902),  addition  to  brick  building, $8,278.87 

**     Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902),  honorarium,    .  200.00 

'*     Bruoe  Gift,  apparatus, 94.66 

'*     Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus,  serrices,  &c.,       8,516.07 
^^     Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  serrices,  &c.,   .  .  .       7,818.70 

Salaries, $18,900.00 

Services  and  wages, I   .   .   .       7,018.18 

Repairs  and  improvements, 2,668.05 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, 588.58 

Labor, 1,852.85 

Fuel, 500.58 

Amounts  carried  forward, $25,978.14  $19,402.80 
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Table  No.  X,  Observatory,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amonnto  broaght  forward, $25,973.14    $19,402.80 

Water, 97.87 

Lighting, 108.82 

Printing, 8,478.98 

Furniture* 272.48 

Casea, 838.60 

InBtruments  and  apparatus, 562.71 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 625.94 

Telephone, 65.08 

Books, 886.85 

Binding, 862.42 

Supplies  and  materials, 1,176.56 

Freight, 849.28 

Sundries, 80  58 

Use  of  house, 90.00 

Electric  power, 111.48 

Jamaica  Expedition  expenses, 208.64 

Fart  of  expenses  of  the  FeruTian  expedition, 2,517.05 

<^        '<         for  stellar  photographs, 1,117.85     38,364.18 

$57,766.98 


Table  No.  XI. 
BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Bussey  Institution  (balance), $1,805.12 

Bussey  Trust  (i  net  income), 9,838.51    $11,148.63 

Tuition  fees, 8,255.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries, $131.62 

Horticultural  Departm*t,  prizes,  sale  of  flowers,  plant«,&c.,     2,219 .38 

Board  of  animals, 6,495.45 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 600.00 

Damage  to  grass  land, 187.66 

Repayment  of  part  of  cost  of  seeding  grass  land, ....  98.88       9,727.94 

$24,126.57 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $7,450.00 

Services  and  wages, 3,314.06 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,160.30 

Gas, 49.70 

Water, 20.00 

Printing, 54.31 

Amount  carried  forward, $12,048.87 
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Tablb  No.  XI,  BussBT  iNsrirunoN,  contikukd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $12,048.87 

Famltore, 2.26 

Stationeiy  and  postage, 7.49 

Books, 101.86 

Binding, 42.80 

Insurance, .   .   : 258.75 

Horticnltural  Department,  expenses, 2,454.85 

Grain,  farming  tools,  &c., 2,129.68 

Legal  expenses, 27.00 

Diplomas, 25.00 

Sundries, 25.62 

New  greenhouses, * 7,857.27    $24,475^ 


Tablb  No.  XII. 

ARNOLD   ARBORETUM. 
RECEIPTS. 


Oifts  for  capital  account. 

Arnold  Arhoretum  Fund  (additional), $44,760.00 

Income  of  Funds. 

Arnold  Arhoretum, $4,558.66 

James  Arnold, 7,629.50 

William  L.  Bradley^ 1,068.58 

Gifts  for  construction, 828.10      18,574.84 

Sale  of  grass  and  materials, $8,077.81 

Gift  for  present  use,    .  • 2,500.00 

Gift  for  cases  for  JesBlip  collection  of  North  American 

woods, 2,800.00       8,877^1 

$66,712.15 

PAYMENTS.  "^"^"^^^^^ 

William  L.  Bradley  Fund,  hihliographj, $1,220.21 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant, 8,500.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 608.57 

Lahor, 8,082.16 

Fuel, 817.50 

Water, 49.00 

Printing, 1.56 

Furniture, 148.72 

Stationery  and  postage, 265.18 

Services  and  wages, 4,004.65 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 1,200.17 

Freight, 866.14 

Rent  of  land  leased  from  Adams  Nervine  Asylum,  .    .   .  150.00 

Expenses  of  expeditions  for  collecting, 404.96 

Sundries, 2.41 

Cases  for  JesBup  collection  of  North  American  woods,  2,800.00   $28,116.28 
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Table  No.  XIII. 

SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Forge, $248.24 

Telephone  charges  refunded, 84.65 

Sale  of  fomiture, 41.86         1819.74 

PAYMENTS. 

Scholarships, $60.00 

Tnition  fees  of  Students  at  other  schools, 715.00 

Repairs, 80.68 

Lifting, 1.80 

Instmments  and  apparatus, 8.20 

Stationeiy  and  postage, 2.00 

Taxes, 24.96 

Serrices  and  wages, 96.60 

Supplies  and  sundries, 12.91 

Interest  on  adyances, 1,220.80     $2,167.40 


Table  No.  XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS   FUNDS. 
Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

Reeetpis. 
Income  of  Funds,  Gifts,  &c. 

Adyancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),    .   .     $2,880.51 

"  «'  '♦  *«    (1902) (part),         150.00 

Anoujrmous  (part), 100.00 

Edward  Austin.    Interest,     ....  $22,618.28 

Loans  repaid,    .   .         214.17 

$22,827.40 
Less  appropr*ns  as  per  tables  II  and  VI,    18,019.48       4,807.92 

Bussey  Trust,  net  mcome  from  Real  Estate,  .   .  28,677.08 

Class  Of  1834, 49.98 

'*        1844, 287.79 

"        1863, 149.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 2,581.18 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis       ''       91.68 

"                »»                «*       Aid  (part), 819.77 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868, 244.08 

<<                **    for  Stillman  Infirmar}- 24.72 

Gifts  for  additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field, 100.96 

*  ^  Improvements  and  Additions  to 

The  Soldier's  Field.  Gifts,    .  $57,919.72 

Interest,      1,762.46  59,682.18 

Amount  carried  forward, $95,096.80 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 

Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes  (conUnued), 

Receipts, 

Amount  brought  forward, $95,096.80 

Income  of  Funds,  Oift8,  &c.  (continued). 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers.     Interest,  .    .         $18.85 

Repayment,         308.50  315.85 

Gift  for  The  Harvard  Union, .    .    .  169.28 

Gifts  for  Land  in  New  Hampshire,  ....   $800.00 

Interest, 29.48  829.48 

Gk>spel  Church  (4  income), .  .  .  148.28 

Gumey  (part), 1,000.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock  (part), 88.27 

Harrard  Memorial  Society, 60.48 

Robert  Troup  Paine  (accumulating),  ....  1,887.82 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 2,000.00 

John  W. and  Belinda  L.  Randall, 256.61 

Nelson  Robinson,  Jr., $14,400.00 

Less  amount  entered  in  Table  II,     .      9,400.00  5,000.00 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine.   Gift, .   $1,000.00 

Interest,    225.46  1,225.46 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part), 480.00  . 

Henry  P.  Walcott, 121.15 

Charles  Wilder, 1,920.00 

Daniel  Williams, 785.76 

Sarah  Winslow, 229.92 

Woodland  Hill, 505.82  $111,570^ 

Payments, 

From  the  following  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Advancement    of    Astronomical    Science  (1901), 

annuity, $2,088.55 

Advancement    of    Astronomical    Science    (1902), 

annuity, 150.00 

Anonymou^  annuity, 100.00 

Bussey  Trust.    Annuities, $4,000.00 

One  half  of  the  remaining  income  to 

the  Bussey  Institution,    ....      9,888.51 
One  quarter  to  the  Divinity  School,      4,919.26 

One  quarter  to  the  Law  School,    .   .      4,919.26  23,677.08 

Class  of  1863,  to  the  Secretary,     . 149.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft,  annuity, 2,162.58 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis,  taxes  and  plans,     ...  91.68 

**            **            »*           Aid,  taxes, •  506.60 

GifU  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 2,120.22 

Gift  for  Harvard  Union, 10,265.39 

Gifts  for  land  in  New  Hampshire, 2,799.06 

Qumey,  annuities, 1,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $45,110.11 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 
Sundry  Funds  for  Speoial  Purposes  (continued). 

Payments, 

Amount  brought  forward, $45410.11 

From  the  following  Funds  and  Gifts  (continued) . 

Charles  L.  Hanoook,  taxes  on  Chelsea  real 

eetete, 88.27 

Professorship  of  Hygiene,  annuity, 2,000.00 

John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall,  Harrard 

Social  SerTice  Committee, 200.00 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer,  annuity,   .  .        480.00 

Charles  Wilder,  annuity, 1,279.10 

Daniel  Williams,  Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians,  512.24 

Sarah  Winslow, 

Biinister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,   .   .   $109.59 
Teacher  '*  "  .   .     109.69 

Commission  on  income,credited  to  UniT . ,      5 .  75  824 .98 

Woodland  Hill,  taxes  and  legal  serrices,     .   .   .  964.81    $50,808.96 

Construotdon  Aooounts. 

Receipts. 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall.    Gifts,   .  .  $15,000.00 

Interest, 1,016.68  $16,016.68 

Brighton  Marsh  Fence,  interest, 8.88 

Fieroe  HaU.    Gift, '.    .   .    $1,835.00 

Interest, 521.84       1,856.84 

Semitic  Building.    Gift, $6,000.00 

Interest, 1,008.12       7,008.12 

John  Simpkins  Hall.    Gift, $5,000.00 

Interest,    ....  52.88       5,052.88 

Stillman  Infirmary,  interest, 869.07 

UniTersity  Museum,  interest, 472.46 

Building  for  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Gift, $1,000.00 

Interest, 1.70       1,001.70 

Rotch  Laboratory  addition.     Gift, 6,600.00   $88,876.58 

Payments, 
For  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall. 

Construction, $51,096.88 

Furniture, 20,652.91 

Equipment, 15,702.11  $87,451.85 

For  Brighton  Marsh  Fence, 100.00 

'*    Pierce  Hall,  construction,  furniture,  and  equipment,  118,644.80 

^*    Rotch  Laboratory  addition,  interest  on  advances,  166.88 

«*    Semitic  Building  and  furniture, 84,888.08 

«  John  Simpkins  Hall, 8,648.20 

*«    Stillman  Infirmary,   construction,   furniture  and 

equipment, 24,122.86 

Unirersity  Museum; 40,205.61  $809,178.28 


tk 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 

Sundry  Aoooiints. 

Receipts. 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts, $498,364.49 

Adyances  from   General  Inyestments  to 
Fund  for  the  AdTancement  of  Astro- 
nomical Science  (1902), $17.56 

Classical    Publication  Fund    of   the 

Class  of  1866, 963.91 

Caroline  B.  Croft  Fund, ....  85.70 

Medical  School  Undertaking,  ....  472,583.60 

Observatory, 2,921.86 

Peabody    Museum    of    American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  .   .   .  671.30     477,248.98 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Inyestments. 

Gain  on  sale  of  Brattle  St.  Reyersion,  $295,816.25 
**  *^      $100,000    Bangor    & 

Aroostook  (Van  Buren  Ezten.)  5's,       7,473.74     803,289.99 

Gains  from  change  of  Special  Inyestments. 

Frioe  Qreenleaf  Fund. 

Gain  on  sale  of  800  shares  Rut- 
land R.  R.  pref., $69,584.00 

David  Ames  Wells  Fund. 

Gain  on  sale  of  sundry  securities,      13, 19 1 .60       82,775.60 

Botch  Laboratory  addition,  from  College  Account  to 

pay  deficit  and  part  of  advances, 204  50 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  from  University  Ac- 
count to  pay  deficit  of  1901-02, 1,847.66 

Transfers  to 

Henry  L.  Fieroe  Building  Fund, 
from  Henry  L.  Pieroe  Residu- 
ary Bequest,    $36,119.90 

Calvin  and  Luoy   Ellis  Fund, 
from  Calvin  Ellis  Fund,    .   .   .    316,737.42 
'*      Luoy  Ellis        "        ...      60,961.27 
p.  B.  Qreenongh  Fund  for  Surgi- 
cal Research, 
from  Surgical  Laboratory  Fund,    .        1,000.00 
Qray  Herbarium, 

from  Pranois  H.  Peabody's 

Gift, 100.00 

Philosophy  Building  Gifts, 
from  School  of  Comparative  Medi- 
cine Fund, 1,116.88     416,034.47  $1,779,760.63 
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Table  No.  XTV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 

Suiidry  Aooounts  (eonUnutd). 

JPiayment*, 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accoants, $506,759.82 

Adrances  from  General  Investments,  repaid  by 

Botanic  Department, $18,818.32 

Addition  to  Botoh  Laboratory,     .   .        6,687.62       19,955.94 

Losses  from  change  of  Special  Investments. 

Frioe  Greenleaf  Fund. 

Loss  on  sale  of  $2,000  Chicago, 
Burl.  &  Qaincy  R.  R.  8i's,  .   .  $10.00 

David  Ames  Wells  Fund. 

Loss  on  sale  of  sundry  securities,        1,180.95         1,190.95 
Sundry  balances, 1,818.20 

Transfers  from 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Residuary  Bequest, 

to  Henry  L.  Fierce  Bid'g  Fund,   $86,119.90 
Calvin  Ellis  Fund, 

to  Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Fund,    816,787.42 
IiUCy  Ellis  Fund, 

to  Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Fund,     60,961.27 
Surgical  Laboratory  Fund, 

to  F.  B.  Qreenongh  Fund  for 

Surgical  Research, 1,000.00 

Francis  H.  Feabody's  Gift, 

to  Qray  Herbarium, 100.00 

Bobert  C.  Billings  Fund  (Uni- 
versity Account), 
to  Bobert  C.  Billings  Fund 

(Medical  School  Undertaking),      92,500.00 
Henry  L.  Fierce  Residuary  Bequest, 
to  Henry  L.  Fierce  Fund  (Medi- 
cal School  Undertaking),     .   .   .    850,000.00 
School  of  Comparatiye  Medicine  Fund, 

to  Philosophy  Building  Gifts,  .   .   .        1,115.88 
School  of  Comparatiye  Medicine  Fund, 
to  School  of  ComparatiTe  Medicine 
Fund   (Medical   School    Under- 
taking),            4,481.98 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory  (School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine), 
to  Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory 

(Medical  School  Undertaking),  .       5,166.88    868,182.88 $1,897,857.74 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


I. 
II. 

in. 
rv. 

V. 


VI 


■{ 


vn. 
vni. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


XIV 


■{ 


BeceipU. 

Unireriity, $166,012.09 

College, 986,903.85 

Library, 52,400.66 

Divinity  School, 48,686.57 

Law  School, 122,096.03 

Medical  School, 163,069.77 

"  "        Undertaking, 1,113,825.67 

Dental  School, 21,511.72 

MuBeom  of  Comparative  Zoology,   ....       35,780.90 
Peabody  Mnseom  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology, 15,869.66 

ObBervatoiy, 91,446.10 

Bussey  Institntion, 24,126.67 

Arnold  Arboretnm, 66,712.15 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 819.74 

Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,  .   .   .     111,570.38 

Construction  Accounts, 38,876.58 

Sundry  Accounts, 1,779,760.63 

$4,788,956.47 
3,793,953.23 

Net  increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  .     $995,003.24 
Deduct  gifts  for  capital  account,    ....       727,845.68 

Balance,  which  is  the  net  increase  of 
Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts 
for  capital  account,  as  is  also  shown 
on  page  55, $267,157.66 


$122,409.73 

723,796.70 

67,914.16 

39,159.30 

79,749.27 

164,074.36 

663,101.36 

26,898.23 

83,113.31 

9,870.83 

57,766.98 

24,475.39 

23,116.23 

2,167.40 

50,808.96 

809,173.28 

1,397.357.74 


$3,793,958.23 
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Ceriifieaie  of  the  Committeti  of  the  Corporation  and  Overteen  of  Harva/rd 
College^  for  examining  the  Accounts  of  the   Treasurer, 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
Ck>llege  to  examine  the  acconnts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  Jolj  81, 
1902,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them,  examined  and  audited 
the  Cash-book  and  Journal  covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1901,  to  July  81, 
1902,  inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  during  said  year,  are  now  in  his 
possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein ;  they  have  also 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved  by 
regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(Signed,) 


HENRY   P.   WALCOTTj\  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 


ARTHUR  T.  CABOT, 


} 


Corporaiion. 


F.  L.  HIGGINSON, 
MOSES  WILLIAMS, 
ALFRED  BOWDITCH, 
STEPHEN  M.  WELD, 


Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Boa/rd  of  Overseers, 


BotTON,  January  8,  1903. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS 

Aft  i^Juiv  1«,  18M0 


Israed  twice  a  mooth  from  September  to  April  ineliudre,  and 
8ix  times  a  month  from  May  to  Aniiraet  inclnsiTe. 


These  publications  inclade  :  — 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Annual  University  Catalogue. 

The  Annual  Catalogues  of  the  College  and  the  sereral  Pro- 
fessional Schools  of  the  University ;  the  A  nnouneements 
of  the  several  Departments;  etc.,  etc. 
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